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THE MONKEY AND THE MAN. 


BY J. W. LOWBER, M.A., PH. D. 

It is evident tbat the theory of Mr. Darwin 
directly contradicts the Bible doctrine of crea- 
tion. It also supersedes the necessity of Chris- 
tianity; for, if man never fell, there cannot, of 
course, be any necessity of n Redeemer. Re- 
ligion means to rebind, and there cannot be 
any rebinding until there is first an unbinding. 
The position that makes the first man the lowest 
type of savage cannot be harmonized with the 

of man. The following facts are, to my 
mind, conclusive evidence against the Dar- 
winian hypothesis: 

1. We discover in nature a general plan; for 
there is a distinction of classes, genera and 
species. If the theory of Mr. Darwin were 
true, we would e just the opposite; for if 
fortuity, and not intelligence, is the guidin 
principle, we would naturally expect to fin 
animals with all manner of excesses and de- 
ficiencies. Some might have eyes where tbe 
ears are; tbe ears in front, and the nose behind. 
A horse might have the horns of a cow, and a 
cow the head of a rhinoceros. All thoughtful 
persons must admit that the order and adapta- 
tion found in the natural universe cannot be 
the result of anything less than intelligence. 

2. Geology has revealed to us the fact that 
some of the highest and most complicated vege- 
table and animal erganizations were introduced 
suddenly upon the scene, and were not the re- 
sult of development. Huge ferns and pines 
were suddenly introduced, with not even 
mosses between them and seaweeds. Sharks 
and ganoids, more than twenty feet in length, 
and of the very highest type of fish structure, 
commenced the Devonian Age. Gigantic rep- 
tiles, sixtv and seventy feet long, introduced 
the Reptilian Age. The Age of Mammals be- 
gan with the great Mastodons, compared with 
which the animals of our day are mere pigmies. 
Prof. Dana claims that in some parts of the 
world the ox was introduced before the monkey. 

8. No scientist has ever been eble to present 
even one example of the production of one 
species by another. If such has ever been the 
case, it is reasonable to suppose that it would 
have been found out by somebody. Instead of 
this being the case, we have an insuperable bar 
to it set up by Nature itself. Against the 
transmutation of species, the God of nature has 
established the impassable bar of sterility. 

4. The first man was a wiracle, whether 
made out of a monkey, or out of red earth; for 
men are not made that way at the present 
time. The 8 of development is mainly 
designed to banish the supernatural from the 
Universe; but this it cannot do, for we are un- 
1705 5 account o me m T Mous admit- 

ng the ncy of the supernatural. 

5. The habits and physical structure of the 
monr differ so atiy from the same in 
man, that it would have required a miracle to 
develop the one into the other. The gorilla, an 
ugly and a ferocious beast, with its brutish 
face, no more resembles man than does the 
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grim visage of a grizzly bear. The gorilla is 
man's bitterest foe. It acts on the offensive, 
and attacks man as soon as it has an oppor- 
tunity. It is said that its jaws are such that it 
can 5 crush the barrel of a gun between its 
teeth. 

6. We observe an intellectual and a moral 
difference between the monkey and the man, 
which renders the development theory im i- 
ble. Prof. Huxley says that every bone of man 
can be distinguished from the correspondin 
bone in the gorilla. All the mental faculties o 
man can as easily be distinguished from the 
same faculties in the highest ape. Man is a 
being of progress. The monkey, by its non- 

rogressive character, is eternally bound to the 

rute creation. It looks no higher than the 
earth; but man looks to the heavens. Man isa 
religious being, and is destined to a higher state 
than this world; but the monkey is entirely of 
this world, and it bas no aspirations beyond 
this sublunary sphere. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
— . — — — 
TYMPANIC VIBRATION. 


BY PROF. G. R. HAND. 

Substantialism is thundering at the gates of 
Popular Science, and demanding a re-examina- 
tion of the fa:ts and proofs of the undulatory 
theory of sound. Tympanic vibration opens 
the portals of her secret chambers, and extends 
a cordial welcome to her auditorium. 

We enter for a few moments, and take hasty 
cognizance of the beauties and inconsistencies 
that press themselves upon our consideration, 
as the ear drum labors with herculean efforts 
to convey intelligent sounds to the auditory 
nerve, according to the popular theory. Now 
hold your breath, and pause, and look, and 
listen, as you mentally interrogate Dame Nature 
at every point. a 

You see that little drum skin posted at the 
vestibule to introduce the visitors into the 
sanctum sanctorum. It is required to bend its 
flexibilities and complacently bow each visitor 
into the audience-room, though they come thick 
and fast as hail upon the unprotected window. 

Hark! The solemn notes from the lowest 
audible pitch of organ-pipe gravely demand 
admittance, and the muscular elasticity of our 
little sentinel is taxed to its minimum capacity 
to admit the troopers, with a genuflection, or 
audiflection, for each sound-pulse, at the rate 
of not less than sixteen per second. 

Simultaneous with these, a troop more nu- 
merous, and more active and persistent, de- 
mand an audience, as notes of a higher pitch, 
borne upon miniature sound-pulses, demand an 
introduction. Our little sentinel is now com- 
pelled to fly around and bow, say 440 times in 
a second, while these are entering. You say 
this requires activity! Yes, it does. But re- 
member, that while bowing 440 times per sec- 
ond, he is at the same time bending at the rate 
of sixteen times per second. 

But this is not all. The sounds of a full 
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orchestra strike upon the ear at the same time, I. Kephart, but a remark made by him in the 


and the notes of various pitch, running thro 
several octaves, are distinctly, audibl7 beard in 
beautiful harmony, as anthems swell majestic- 
ally upon the ear. But every note requires a 
ditferent rate of vibration, and yet all at the 
same time, until perhaps a score of different 
rates of vibration are manipulated at the same 
time! 

Now we begin to feel a kind of melancholy 
sympathy for our little sentinel, who is com- 
pelled to practise upon possible impossibilities, 
in the vain attempt to stretch, and contract, 
and bend, and perform hundreds of gyrations 
per second, and at scores of different rates of 
velocity, all at the same time. And our fears 
for the tenacity of our little membrane seem 
struggling to wake up a kind of latent skepti- 
cism. Almost any other member of the body 
would go to pieces or paralyze under the pres- 
sure of the unequal struggle against such an 
incessant and multitudincus bombardment. 

But the wave theory of sound compels sub- 
mission to these absurdities and impossibilities: 
and while that bears sway, our little sentinel 
must continue iu this abject slavery. 

It is not out of order to question the right of 
assumotion, or the authority, of sending out 
these vocal and instrumental emanations in 
cavalry squadrons, mounted upon atmospheric 
waves or sound-pulses. to besiege our auricular 
organs in such a barbarous mode of attack. 
We go to head-quarters with a remonstrance, 
and call for an investigation. 

Thousands are assembled in a large hall. 
Hundreds of instruments of various kinds are 
playing in full orchestra. Thousands of voices 
are filling the air with all the notes within the 
compass of the human voice, from the lowest 
bass, up to the highest pitch of alto, tenor, or 
soprano. 

e put on cur philosophic glasses and see 
the sound-waves in endless variety, emanating 
from these thousands of sonorous sources, in 
all directions, from every center, at different 
amplitudes and wave-lengths. meeting each 
other, crossing each other, at right angles, 
acute angles, obtuse angles, horizontally, verti- 
cally, and obliquely, impinging upon each 
other, dashing, surging, retreating, b impulse 
and reaction,. like a thousand wild animals 
turned loose in a menagerie, and yet amidst all 
tbis jarring and confusion, each storm-tossed 
wave going with accuracy and unerring cer- 
tainty, unchanged and pure, straight from its 
source, to every point where an ear might he, 
and unloading its sonorous cargo all in good 
condition. 

Amidst all this equestrian agility of march- 
ing and countermarching of aerial cavalry, our 
credulity is taxed almost to an eruptive tension 
to trust the results of such a fantastic tourna- 
ment. 

If science desires to rejoice in unexceptional 
garments, she had better look to her ward- 
robe, and repair these rents, or else replace her 
tattered duds with more reliable and scientific 
vestments. 

RED BLUFF, Cal. 
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THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


BY PROF. W. D. STRONG. 


January number of the Microcosm leads me 
to reflections that I need only mention in this 
article. 

In the Professor’s article, The Origin of 
Life,” we find the following: ‘‘ According to 
the nebular hypothesis, which is the very basis 
of the materialistic evolution theory, all matter 
once existed in a gaseous state,” etc. We do 
not wish to take exceptions to this quotation, 
but are undecided as to whether Prof. K. gave 
a thrust at the nebular hypothesis, or whether 
his sole purpose was to point out one of the 
many incunsistencies in the modern theory of 
evolution or materialism. inasmuch as he 

uotes Prof. Huxley’s views with reference to 
the impossibility of life-germs existing at such 
a period of the earth’s existence. 

e can see no grounds for doubt as to 
whether germs of life could or could not exist, 
when the degree of heat was so intense as to 
convert the hardest granite rock into an almost 
inconceivably attenuated vapor or gas. Having 
satisfied our minds with this view of the 
matter, and believing that animate or in- 
animate matter cannot give or impart that 
which it does not possess. we are forced to the 
conclusion that life must be a product of the 
Omnipotent Father, and could not possibly 
have been spontaneously generated. nor have 
created itself, but must be independent of, su- 
perior to, and above all the grosser elements. 

As we understand materialism, the Laplace 
theory may be entertained with little fear of its 
leading one to believe in designless evolution, 
to detract from God’s omnipotence. or supplant 
tne accepted theory of His creative power, 
with the materialist’s self-existing forces of 
nature, chemical affinity, or what not; but, on 
the other hand, may looked upon as a 
theory wholly in harmony with our present 
views of Substantialism. 

Should we adopt the editor's views of the 
creation theory,” we may still regard the 
nebular hypothesis as being unobjectionable, 
or. to say the least. quite tenable. 

If our power of conception is sufficiently 
strong to enable us to conceive of God's havin 
an ‘‘ exterior nature,” it would seem to be stil 
easier to imagine the infinitesimal, incorporeal, 
but substantial particles, much more attenuated 
than the most rarefied gases, coming together 
at the command of the Almighty, and assum- 
ing a spheroidal appearance, as put forth by 
Laplace. 

Most theories or isms grant that the unive 
was once in a state of chaos, whatever its origi 
or source of existence: and, anterior to the most 
attenuated form of their real existence, many 
will sustain the theory that the whole universe 
was a nonentity, as far as its material parts are 
concerned. Again, we must concede that the 
worlds do now exist, and are somewhat sym- 
metrical in their formation. Hence, whatever 
process may have taken place, or whatever 
power may have been brought to bear, we can 
conceive of no theory that is more consistent 
with reason than the nebular hypothesis, and 
none that seems to harmonize more nearly with 
our views of Dr. Hall’s Substantialism. 

We are not criticising Prof. Kephart's article, 
but if this should be the means of calling forth 
his views with reference to the Origin of the 
Solar System,” although it may be in the form 
of a reprimand, our efforts shall not have been 


T would not dare to lift my pen against your | in vain. 


very able and interesting contributor, Prof. I. 


TECUMSEH, Neb, 
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IMMORTALITY.— THE FULFILLMENT OF 
PROPHECY. 


BY PROF. J. R. SUTHERLAND. 
“For we have not here an abiding city, but we 
seek after the city which is to come.” (Heb. 13: 14. 
Rev. ver. 7.) 


This scripture, teaching of something sought, 
because of a similar something which must be 
abandoned, though special in its reference to a 
people. is but the Holy Spirit's statement of a 

eneral fact—the inherent, intuitive desire for 
immortality in the whole human family. 


u A solemn murmur in the soul 
Tells of the world to be— 
As travelers hear the billows rol] 
Before they reach the sea.” 


It matters not what may have been “ The 
Origin ” of our race. The questions which most 
have attracted attention in all the ages are, 
„Shall we live again?’ and Where are we 
going ?” 

The learned and the unlettered, the philoso- 

her and the fool, the prince and the peasant. 
have all, alike, realized the imperfect and 
transitory condition of this life. and to a 
greater or less extent directed attention to that 
„Abiding City,.“ The Life unending.” 

This desire, this anticipation, everything in 
the life of man and the history of our race is 
prophetic of ‘‘ The Eternal Age.” The progress 
of civilization, arts, inventions, improvements 
in the manner of living, government, and ed- 
ucation, both of the moral and intellectual 
man, in individuals and in the race, prove man 
to be a progressive being; and the tireless en- 
ergy with which he pushes on in his wonderful 
achievements, as unquestionably shows that his 
progress can oniy be limited because of mate- 
rial barriers. 

But the conceptions and aspirations of man 
overleap even these barriers, and reach out 
with strong and unutterable yearnings to an 
unbounded life and domain of thought and 
action. 

“Tbe clouds foretell a shower.” How is it 
that men divine the face of the heavens, and 
yet fail to discern and rightly interpret these 
signs of their destiny ? 

Shall we question the fulfillment of this 

rophecy? It is analogous to. and as certain of 
Pal Ument as, any other prediction of Nature. 

The prophets spake as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. Nature can but speak in strict obe 
dience to her laws, can therefore prophecy no 
lies, and thus far in all the ages has never 
failed of the fulfillment of her predictions. 

When, then, the inward nature of all hu- 
manity lifts up its voice and unhesitatingly 
declares, ‘‘I caunot die,” when the anticipated 
„Life beyond“ is the burden and the song of 
the soul, he who doubts is damned. 

But does Nature fulfill her predictions? In 
every geological age the productions and life- 
forms of the age to follow were prophesied in 
their distinct, fundamental features in ad- 
vance. Before the Devonian Age, the verte- 
brated animals were pruphesied in the sea 
squirt and other (Pteraspis, Cephalaspis) im- 
perfectly developed vertebrates. In fulfillment 
of this, whole tribes, genera and distinct s 
cies of fishes, filled the waters of the Devonian 


Age. 
In the Carboniferous Age, a few species of 
swimming reptiles (Amphibians, Grandiceps, 
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etc.) appeared as certain precursors of the Age 
of Reptiles. in which Age the whole earth was 
overrun by monster species of these animals. 

Early in the Reptilian Age, a few species of 
Marsupials (Dromatherium and Myrmicobries) 
appear as forerunners of the Age of Mammals, 
when we again see this propery fulfilled, and 
the earth populated with giant elephants, im- 
mense mammoths, mastodons, and other spe- 
cies of prodigious mammals. 

During all these ages the appearance of Man 
was predicted by the successive introduction of 
higher orders of animals. each order being 
marked by outcropping features, left imperfect 
and undeveloped. yet pomine with unerring 
certainty to a fuller and more perfect develop- 
ment beyond, as the eartb was gradually being 
fitted up for the prophesied Man. 

Thus it is seen how Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” and that Man cannot 
cover what God would reveal.” 

Having reached now, through a line of un- 
failing prophecies, this Last Age,” and finding 
still within ourselves an ‘‘ Inner Man,” as yet 
not fully developed, but reaching out in pro- 
phetic longings for and to a more perfect 
“ Life Beyond,” in which the pent-up soul’s 
desires may be fully realized, we ask: Why 
should this, the greatest and grandest prophecy 
of all the ages, be left unconsummated ? 

The foot-prints of the ages all tend onward 
and upward. The march of Time is Eternity- 
ward, and with these certain landmarks of the 
past and the present before us, where, I ask, is 
the intelligent student of nature, who may hon- 
estly be so skeptical as not to believe with full 
assurance in the fulfillment of the great spirit- 
ual prophecy ? 

e meet, however, this objection from the 
Materialist. Man is animal, and if he may 
claim immortality, why uot they, for likewise 
are they endowed with life and mentality ? 

They are not endowed with this prophetic 
desire for the ‘‘ Life beyond.” 

This life fills the sum of all their desires. and 
beyond it they have not the slightest shadow 
of a conception. 

Again, the animal makes no mental devel- 
opment beyond a certain limit, but is born and 
dies with all it ever possesses. 

This sameness of mental faculties, passing 
from parent to progeny, age after age, proves 
their vital and men force to be common 
rather than distinct and individual, which 
when liberated from the material body, like 
any general force, loses its individuality and 
becomes absorbed into the universal reservoir 
of such forces. ° 

Molecular force is as distinctly individual as 
animal hfe and mentality while the molecule 
exists, but loses its individuality when the 
molecule is destroyed. 

Neither indestructibility nor eternity of ex- 
istence is immortality, as has been shown by 
many. 

Immortality includes both these, with the 
full possession of the faculties in a happy state, 
which could not be possible except a separate 
individual existence be maintained. 

To enable the physical man to retain and to 
maintain his individuality, he is endowed with 
the power of constant differentiation of the 
faculties. This power of differentiation in the 
soul, alone, preserves its individuality. lifts 
man above the brute, and enables him to avail 
himself of immortality. A drop of water upon 
the needle’s point is individual; shaken into 
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the ocean, it loses its individuality ; but give it 
the power to change to oil, to cork, or rubber, 
and it preserves its individuality in the midst 
of the ocean. This opens a wide field, but I 
pass on. 

Is this prediction fulfilled in time? These 
demands of our nature are not here met. This 
restless universal progress, this marvelous de- 
velopment, does, and must here end. 

il flesh grows old and drops from the 
stage with but an nine o the mighty proj- 
ects of the mind accomplished. 

The material for constructing the wonderful 
inventions of men are sadly wanting. Our soil 
is wasting away. Earth is losing its freshness 
and its strength, while man rises in numbers 
and the scale of being. 

We see all things of this world fast culmi- 
nating and ending, while this prophecy of 
endless life and progress in that pirituul Age 
remains unfulfilled. 

What of it? Does this prove that it never 
will be fulfilled? 

Then nature comes short of her promises, 
and even the infallibility of the infidel'a god, 
the last resort of the unbeliever, is overthrown 
and there is nothing true. 

No philosopher dare take this position. We 
must look for The City to come,” and to it 
the divine finger of prophecy points with as 
unerring certainty in nature as in Revelation. 

ELLSWORTH, Ill. 


— — .. — 
THE MORAL FACULTY. 


BY REV. D. OdLES BTL. 

There are five senses or faculties, or mediums, 
through and by which the real, essential man 
has access and holds communion with the 
physical world. Dwelling in a house of clay,” 
an ‘earthly house,” a rnacle,” the“ inner 
man” has no other access to this world but 
through the avenues of the bodily senses. If 
an eye is lost, one avenue is closed; if the ear 
is deaf, another is closed, and we can conceive 
of every avenue being closed, and the real man 
still occupying the ‘‘earthiy house,” yet having 
no connection with the physical world. 

The moral faculty is the one sense that con- 
nects man with the spirit world, or rather with 
the Father of Spirits,” his Creator. 

Paul says the natural man perceiveth not the 
things of God, for they are spiritually discerned. 
The idea aimed to be conveyed was, that the 
1 man perceiveth not the things of 


Job said: By searching, we cannot find out 
the Almighty.” Man, by wisdom, knew not 
God.“ aul.) The channel through which 
the man gains knowledge of the material 
world is not the road that leads up to the spirit- 
ual world and to God. 

Your “lady lieutenant,” Mrs. Organ, was 
right in making a distinction between the 
moral faculty and conscience. Conscience is 
the voice of the moral faculty. But, as a man 
may have eyes, and not see, or ears, and not 
hear, he may have a dead moral faculty, or a 
vitiated, diseased moral faculty; so that, as the 
Scriptures express it, the conscience may be an 
“ evil conscience.“ or a conscience ‘‘ seared ” as 
with a hot iron. It.is the business of the moral 
faculty to approve the right and condemn the 
wrong. The conscience always coincides with 
the judgment. If the man believes an act is 


a 


right, the conscience approves it; if the man 


believes an act wrong, conscience condemns it. . 


This will always be the case, unless, for some 
cause, the moral faculty has been damaged or 
destroyed. Of this we will say more in another 
place. Paul tells us that when he persecuted 
the Church, he did it in all' good conscience.” 
He meant that his conscience approved. But 
he ever after his conversion counted bimself 
the chief of sinners,” because he *‘ persecuted 
the Church.” The trouble was, his judgment 
was wrong. He ought to have known better. 
The men who ran the Inquisition and tortured 
the Church of God were as conscientious, while 
standing by the rack, and turning the wheels 
that dislocated the joints and tore the victims 
into pieces, as any of us are when saying our 
prayers. The groans, cries, tears, and agony 
of their victims was music in their ears, be- 
cause they thought that they were doing ‘‘ God 
service.” That they ought to have known 
better seems evident to us at this late day, and 
yet we are surrounded by men every day, some 
of whom are Christians, that. if they had lived 
in that day, would have gloried in the Inquisi- 
tion. Man, being accountable to God not only 
for what he does know, but for what he might 
and should know, the Infinite, All-wise Judge 
Eternal will know how much allowance to 
make for a deficient moral faculty and for 
unavoidable ignorance. It is all-important 
that the judgment be correct. For this pur- 
God gave to the world a revelation of His 
will. If man could have known certainly and 
undeviatingly what was right and what was 
wrong in every relation of life. toward his God 
and his fellow-man, there would scarcely have 
been any need of a revelation. Right and 
wrong, good and evil, are eternal principles in 
and of themselves. It does not make a thing 
right or good because the Bible approves i 
but the Bible approves it because it is rigtt an 
ood. It does not make an act wrong and sin- 
ul because the Bible condemns it, but the Bible 
condemns it because it is an evil in and of itself. 
There is a sense of right and wrong, of justice 
and injustice, to some extent among all nations. 
And there are ne more conscientious men and 
women on earth than are found in heathen 
lands. It is not the business of the Bible to 
create a conscience so much as to direct it 
aright. This can ozly be done by correcting 
the judgment. While it is true in the main 
that the ‘‘ moral quality of an action is found 
in the intention,” yet a bad act, performed in 
consequence of willful ignorance, must always 
be an exception to this definition. It is every 
one’s duty to form a correct judgment so far as 
they have the ability, gauged by the standard 
of 's Word. Conscience is no guide in and 
of itself. The revealed Will of God, as found 
in His Holy Word, is the af standard of right 
and wrong, of good and evil. This apple: of 
course, only to those in Christian lands, who 
have access to that Word. Hence, ignorance 
of God’s will, where it may be known, involves 
guilt. PREJUDICE is the great Chinese wall 
that stands across the road of all true reform. 
Men form their judgments from erroneous 
premises. They freeze up in the old moss- 
grown ruts and tread-mill paths, and when, 
occasionally, one steps out and calls in question 
the old. musty opinions of the world, he is de- 
nounced as a ‘‘crank,” a “lunatic,” or a 
“fool.” The vast herd of mankind are like a 
flock of sheep—where the leader goes, they will 
follow. Take a stand for true principle, bri:g 
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in as proof the clearest logic, the strongest tea- 
soning, the demonstration of truth. even a 
‘s Thus saith the Lord,” and, with a satisfied 

in” and a sb of the shoulders, they say: 
„ Well, Ill tell you what I think about it,” 


and, lo! it is what the books, or my church, or | God 


my creed, or my favorite leader thinks. It is 
so easy to have some one think for you; it is 
no trouble at all; it requires no effort. Just 
jump into the current, and float along like 
drift-wood. And no class is exempt. The 
philosopher, as well as the barbarian, is under 
its control. The learned and the unlearned, 
the rich and the r, the wise, as well as the 
fool, are bound by it. Every age, sex, and 
condition pay tribute to it. It enters the sanc- 
tuary, stands in the pulpit, sits in the pews, 
and mingles its hideous form in the devotions 
of the saints. The world, in every department, 
in its estimation, has gone to seed.” Nothing 
more is desirable, or can be learned, in Politics, 
Science, or Religion. ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,” 
and conscience approves. 

Then 5 multitudes in our world, de- 
scending through a long line of depravity, in- 
herit a feeble and dwarfed moral faculty. And 
their entire environment through life makes 
their conscience resemble John Randolph’s land 
up on the Roanoak. He said it was naturally 
very poor, and greatly reduced by cultivation. 
Few men have any higher standard of right 
and wrong than civil law. Whatever the law 
allows, in their estimation, is right. And this 
5 principle, being acted out in the 

igher circles of Society, in both Church and 
State, demoralizes all, both bigh and low. The 
tendency is, to recognize no higher law than 
human, thus closing up the only avenue that 
leads up to God. 


A NEW ATTEMPT TO SOLVE AN OLD 


PROBLEM. 


BY JUDGE G. C. LANPHERE, 


Believers in God usually ascribe to Him three 

eat leading attributes, or qualities,—namely, 
infinite power, infinite wisdom, and perfect 
good ness. 

As the Creator and Preserver of this vast 
universe, He cannot be lacking in either of 
these qualities. 

In a former r I have attempted to prove 
that foreknow in God is perfectly con- 
sistent with the feedom of man's will- with 
what success I leave the reader to judge; that 
to foreknow how an individual will act in the 
future is not to control his conduct, or in any 
manner limit the freedom of his will; and that 
it can make no difference, so far as the effect 
on the individual is concerned, whether that 
foreknowledge is possessed by a human being, 
or by the Almighty. . 

Now, if God’s attributes are as above stated, 
then there arises the greatest of all human 
problems,—namely, how God can be infinitely 

, wise, and powerful, and yet create beings 
who He knows will sin and er eternally. 

The mind is shocked by the thought, and 
asks, why God, being absolute in power and 

rfect in goodness, does not stay His hard, 
8 to create, and so save the miserable 
wretch from the awful doom? As intelligent 
beings, it becomes us to reconcile, if possible, 
these difficulties, and to show that God’s acts 
are consistent with our highest sense of justice 
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and mercy; in other words, ‘‘To justify the 
ways of God to man.” I think this can be 
done, though J may utterly fail in the attempt. 
In discussing this question, I shall not speak as 
a Christian, but as a Theist, as a believer in 


As the basis of my argument, I assume the 
freedom of the will, and such freedom implies 
that every man makes his own state or condi- 
tion of mind. Circumstances and inherited 
qualities exert a great influence over him, but 
not a controlling one. If they did, there would 
be no freedom and no moral responsibility. 
When we concede freedom of the will, we con- 
cede that, so far as his mind is concerned, man 
is free—is master of himself and of his ultimate 
destiny. Neither God nor man, without the 
consent of the individual, can enslave the 
mind. And it is of the mind only that happi- 
mess or misery can be predicated. Surround- 
ing objects, through the senses, may affect the 
mind, but the mind is the seat of happinecs or 
misery—is the man. 

An infinite Being, tbe Father of us all, en- 
dowed with the qualities I have named, must 
desire the happiness of His children; but He 
must respect man’s freedom, and hence cannot 
force nappies upon him. He must leave the 
individual free to choose and make his own 
areno and heaven. Heaven, whether bere 
or hereafter, is supposed to be a place of happi- 
ness, of peace, of rest. But what is heaven to 
one man is anything but heaven to another. 
„What is one man’s meat is another man's 
8 Every man makes his own heaven. 

is implied in the freedom of the will. My 
heaven might be bell to you; yours torture to 
me. 

Beyond question, there is a kind of heaven or 
happiness in the indulgence of any vice, and in 
the commission 9f any and all crimes. Re- 
venge is sweet” to the revengeful man, and so 
is theft and murder and all other crimes to 
some 9 It is their delight, their heaven; 
and a kind Father, while bringing to bear every 
influence to deter and restrain from evil, will 
permit each person to make his own bed, and 
to enjoy all the happiness possible in the path 
he has chosen. The fact that the indulgence of 
vice and crime is followed. sooner or later, by 
punishment, or pain, or suffering, or humilia- 
tion. does not alter the case. It is heaven of a 
certain kind in the act; it is present bappiness, 
and if the foolish one thinks of reuribution, the 
present pleasure outweighs the unhappiness 
caused by the fear of the future. If this were 
not so, vice and crime would cease. Every 
man makes his own heaven, and this is the key 
to the problem. To force happiness of what- 
ever kind upon man would be to unman him. to 
make of hima machine. A just Being will £o 
order that every one shall know in due time 
what are the consequences of both wrong and 
right doing, and then leave each free to choose 
his own a rae or heaven. 

We can have, if we will, true happiness, or 
we can have the happiness arising from the in- 
dulgence of vice andcrime. And this, judging 
the future by the past—the future life by the 
present life—will ever be the case. An infinitel 
wise Being does not change; hence, He will 
deal with us in the future life as in the present. 
When men cease to sin, cease to love and prac- 
tise vice, and come to love and do the right, 
then they will enjoy the happiness that flows 
from w doing. 

A sophisti writer, Mr. W. H. T. Mallock. 
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asks: Is life worth living?“ Tanswer: ‘‘ Yes;” 
and that is the voice and the verdict of human- 
ity, and of the whole animal creation as well. 
All seem to enjoy life, and all do what they 
can to prolong it. It is true, there are times in 
the lives of many human beings, possibly in 
the lives of all, when life is felt to be a curse— 
when men would gladly ‘‘shuffle off” not 
alone this mortal coil,” but existence itself. 
But the feeling in every case is temporary, and 
soon ses away. It is the exception, not the 
rule. With all. from the cradle to the grave, 
there is more pleasure than pain, more happi- 
ness than misery, more enjoynient than suffer- 
ing. The more violent and absorbing the pain 
or the anguish, the sooner it exhausts itself, 
and peace is restored. ‘‘Sorrow is for the 
night; joy cometh in the morning.” Count u 
the bours of pain and anguish, and set o 
against them the hours of enjoyment, of case, 
of rest and peace, and the latter will outnum- 
ber the former a thousand-fold. Life is worth 
living. It is a blessing to all; it brings heaven 
of one kind or another to all of God’s creatures; 
and hence His ways are justified. 


GALESBURG, III. 
— ——— — 


“EVEN AS HE IS PURE.” 


BY DR. C. H. BALSBAUGH. 


Profession is not possession, and prewnsion 
is not reality. The sons of Sceva may be capi- 
tal exorcists, but not Christians. They have 
their counterparts to-day. ‘‘Great swelling 
words” are not words of God; broad phylac- 
teries are not broad enough to cover shame; 
and doing and daring in the name of Jesus is 
not always prompted by the life of Jesus. He 
was ‘‘ meek and Jowly in heart,“ holy, barm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners.” He 
„ ame not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and gave his life a ransom for many.” 
„When He was reviled He reviled not again; 
when He suffered He threatened not, but com- 
mitted Himself to Him that judgeth right- 
eously.” This is the Christ of God, and this 
the ideal of all Christians. To aim lower is to 
spurn the cross. Perfection is not here, but 
the desire, and endeavor, and tendency are. 
It doth not yet ap what we shall be.“ but 
when ‘ He appears“ the second time without 
sin unto salvation.” ‘‘ we shall see Him as He 
is, and be like Him.“ And every man that 
hath this hope in Him PURIFIETH HIMSELF even 
as HE IS PURE.” 

My dear fellow-pilgrim, your sorrows, and 
struggles, and selt pahinge. and fears, and 
hopes, and light, and darkness in the upward 
path are as familiar to me as my own person- 
ality. I am one of the paradoxical progress- 
ives that get all true life out of death,—who 
live in the exact ratio of their dying, and vice 
versa. We are not delivered from evil in a 
day,—not at a bound do we leap into ‘‘all the 
fullness of the Godhead.” We are enjoined to 
pray for our aes | bread, and in conjunction 
with this for ‘‘ deliverance from evil.” To God 
belong the everlusting years, and He takes 
millenniums to fulfill His first promise to fallen 
humanity. When Eve gave birth to Cain she 
fancied the Serpent-bruiser had come; but in- 
stead of the Messiah he proved a fratricide. 
The common version gives a false impression 
as to Eve’s expectation in her initial maternity. 
It reads in the translation, I have gotten a 
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man from the Lord,” but in the original. thus: 
I have Eon the man, the Lord, IAHVEH. 
That is, I have gotten the promised One. the 
Restorer, Jehovah-Jesus. But she died without 
seeing Him, let us hope not without feeling Him. 
For generations, and centuries, and millenni- 
ums, prophets, and saints, and sin- burdened 
souls waited, but saw Him not, and yet saw 
Him. Abraham saw His day, and was glad;” 
‘Isaiah beheld His glory,” Moses saw His back 
parts,” and many others by inspiration looked 
through the half-transparent veil, and enjoyed 
fore-glimpses of Iahveb, the Absolute I AM, 
the Creator, Redeemer, and finally and forever 
Incarnate God. With fleshly eyes He was seen 
only thirty-three years. Then many saw and 
saw Him not. e was better known, more 
clearly seen by many of His progenitors than 
by His contemporaries. Not at once, not with 
a thought, ora single word, or volition, was 
the Incarnation effected. The promise required 
a historical development, and so did the Chriat 
Himself. The world bad to be trained for His 
coming, and trained for His apprehension after 
He was here. Few know Him yet. When 
Paul wrote to the Philippians he had not yet 
apprehended. So it is now. The question is, 
do we know Him at all in the sense of a per- 
sonal identity, or only as a historical personage 
to wrangle about as we would about any other 
misconceived fact? Are we forgetting past 
crudities, and inconsistencies, and conscien- 
tious absurdities, and reaching into fuller ap- 
ropriations of God manifest in the flesh? 
eads full of all Christian lore. and the elo- 
uence of all the Ciceros of earth, and all the 
abriels and Michaels of Heaven, will not make 
us Christians. Jam come that ye might have 
LIFE, and that ye might have it more abun- 
dantly.” Here we have the whole object of the 
Divine Incarnation. But the Cross lies on the 
Manger, and the Manger bangs on the Cross. 
These two are complemental. Such an Incom- 
ing is nothing. worse than nothing, witbout 
such an Outgoing. First the Babe, then the 
Example, then the Atonement. The first 
throb of life in the vestal ovum must be Divine- 
human, and so also the last pulsation on the 
Cross. This is the only way of purifving hu- 
man nature, making it the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. 

First the blade, then the ear, and lastly the 
ripe corn. First the embryo, then the infant, 
then the child, then the youth, then manhood. 
First milk, then strong meat. First the dawn, 
then sunrise, then meridian. ‘‘The path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” Prov. 
4: 18. God is Light.” Jesus was the true 
Light. which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” ‘* Purifieth himself, even as 
HE is pure.” Purifieth. Ever present tense, 
always in process of sanctification, constantly 
„changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.” 2 Cor. 8: 18. This is progression 
worthy of the name. Our mundane life is too 
short, too crowded with tremendous problems, 
too vast and solemn in its issues. to be frittered 
away on vanities that feed only the elemente 
introduced by sin. God incarnate is the one 
tuling idea of the Bible. To know no creed 
but the Bible is to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and Him Crucified.” The crushing of 
the Serpent's head. and the bruising of the 
Victor’s heel, go together. He is the Way, 
the Truth, the Life,” the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” If we have entered into the 
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awful realities of sin and holiness as revealed | tell us what God is, and the necessity and 


in the crucifixion of Incarvate Deity, we will 
have no trouble with ideas of progress that 
take away the flesh from the inexorable re- 
strictions of the cross. The dreadful stringency 
of the life of God in the flesh is the great stum- 
bling block, not only to the world, but to 
Christendom. If we have entered in earnest 
on the solemn, arduous work of purifying 
ourselves as He is pure.” our affections world- 
ward will be too dead—‘‘ crucified with Christ“ 
—to hanker after sweets that are delectable to 
the flesh only when God is absent. The cross 
does not price its pleasures by carnal arıth- 
metic. ‘‘ Yea, doubtless, I count all things but 
loss for the eucellency of the knowledge of 
Ohrist Jesus MY LORD, FOR WHOM I lave suf- 
fered the loss of all things, and do count them 
but refuse THAT I MAY WIN CHRIST.” 

This looks very like doing all things for 
Jesus’ sake, and as if Christianity was a ver- 
itable Divine inbeing and an all-inclusive fact. 
This is the Divine mathematics of salvation, 
counting all things as vile dross for so exalted 
and blessed a consciousness—knowing Christ as 
we know ourown being. This is the philosoph 
snd method of ‘purifying ourselves as He is 
pure.” To use things and ourselves for a pur- 
pore not intended by God is to break up normal 
relations, which is death. The outward gets 
all its vaiue in its symbolism and instrumental- 
ity. Formality is not so much observance of 
forms not literally enjoined in Scripture, as the 
unspiritual observance of these that are. To 
do aught not for Jesus’ sake“ is to contravene 
the intent of the Divine Incarnation. To 
“ have the mind of Christ,” and in exact pro- 
portion as we have it, are we“ perfect even as 
our Father in Heaven is perfect.” The Word 
made flesh is the Christian's environment, and 
harmony with this arrangement is life. The 
Christian, mark, the Christed soul, sees out of 
the new being inaugurated by God becoming 
man. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” here, and now, and ever, more 
and more, as the likeness to Him becomes more 
constitutional and perfect. This is the sine qua 
nom of salvation. Failing in this, with all gifts, 
and powers, and sacrifices, and achievements, 
we are as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
Corruption and damnation are synonyms. So 
are purification and salvation. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. The flesh enshrining God 
will express God. and not its perverted disposi- 
tion and propensities. A lamb makes no wolf 
tracks. The fleece may be assumed. Look at 
the footprint. That reveals the innermost. 
He that saith he abideth in Him ought him- 
self also so to wulk EVEN AS HE WALKED.” So 
to walk, is to get nearer and liker God at every 
step. This is Christian progress. lothing else 
is. This is to ‘‘ purify ourselves even as He is 

ure;“ this opens more and more the Beatific 

ision—“ they shall see God;” this brings 
“the peace which passeth all understanding,” 
the very peace of God,” the ineffable serenity 
and rest of Jehovah; this is the sublime 
achievement of the Divine Incarnation; this is 
the satisfaction of the God-man as the fruit of 
the travail of His immaculate. sin-atoning soul. 
He gave Himself for us. that He might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and PURIFY UNTO HIMSELF 
a peculiar people.” This is peculiar enough, far 
too peculiar for the vast majority, even of 
Christendom. ‘‘ Purify us UNTO HIMSELF.” 
For this purpose He gave Himself.” Ecce 
Homo, Ecce Deus, These words of inspiration 


le 
bility and manner of being pure even as He is 
pure.” The crucifixion-phrases of tl. e sacred 
record are the Diamond Texts of the Bible. 
All Christians should search them out and 
commit them to memory, and, what is more, 
learn them by heart. This should be the staple 


of our preaching and writing, the sum of our 


thinking, feeling, living. Thework of redemp- 
tion requires the utmost strain of both Divinity 
and humanity. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” It demands all the heart, all the 
mind, all the soul, all the strength.” And the 
combination of ali these, in their utmost ten- 
sion, the Bible calls Love. No room in this all- 
inclusive obligation and consecration for the 
lust of the flesh. the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life.” This truth is to be the object 
and subject of our faith, and“ he that believeth 
not,” us Christ believed, will be damned.” A 
whole Christ for us, a whole Christ i7 us, and a 
whole self for Christ. God gives Himself to 
Christians with a reality and fullness never 
known by drones and sluggards and |:ybrids. 
If we would reign with Christ, we must let Him 
reign in and over us. Pure as He is sure” 
means the repetition of His Incarnation in us. 
What to such a soul is much that is now cur- 
rent as advanced theology? What care the 
Emmanuels for liberty and knowledge. that 
bring neither God-consciousness, nor purity, 
nor peace? What have the God-lovers to do 
with the flesh but to crucify it, and, by the 
cross, lift it into a higher sphere and into a Di- 
viner function? This is the truth: God came 
nto the flesh to teach mankind, and this is the 
truth few have learned. To realize this is to 
press through the strait gate, and enter on 
the narrow way. We need a fresh emphasis 
through the Holy Ghost to restate and reim- 
ress the nature and laws of the Kingdom of 
tod, and thunder forth the awful Metanoia 
that makes us Christ- minded and Christ- how 
ing. Metanoia is the great root-word. mis- 
translated repent. in Matt. 8: 2. and carries 
with it the whole beart of God, as Fat! er, 
Saviour, Judge: and the whole h art of man as 
sinner, and his whole capacity as redeemed. 
It means * purifying ourselves as He is pure.” 
“walking as He walked,” BEING as HE IS. This 
is the high Calling of God in Christ Jesus.“ 
Are we pressing toward the mark for the 
prize F. 

„Oh, the depth!” we may welk exclaim with 
Paul. How unsearchable,” ‘cat finding 
out.” “ passeth knowledge.” God manifest 
in the flesh.“ Without controversy, great is 
the mystery of Godliness.” This is the princi- 
ple and the fact of being pure even as He is 

ure.” “Jt doth not yet appear what we shall 
be. Locality is secondarv, but not unimpor- 
tant. The great Sacerdotal prayer is: I will 
that thev whom Thou hast given Me, BE WITH 
ME WHERE I AM; that they may behold My 
glory.” This is both state and place. But the 
Me and I constitute the essence of Heaven, 
here and hereafter. ‘* We know that when He 


shall appear, we shall be LIKE HIM, for we 


shall see Him as He is.” ‘* Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God.“ Therefore the world 
knoweth us not, because it knew Him not.” 
„Be ye holy, for I am holv.” Without boli- 
nees, no man shall see the Lord.” This is the 
middle wall of partition,” this is the ‘‘ great 
gulf fixed.“ Awake! awake! Put on thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful gar- 
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ments, O Jerusalem, the Holy City, for hence- 
forth there shall no more come unto thee the 
uncircumcised and the unclean.” ‘‘ Shake thy- 
self from the dust; arise and sit down, O Jeru- 
salem; loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, 
O captive daughter of Zion.” (Isaiah 52: 1, 2.) 
Let us link this urgent, solemn injunction, so 
manifestly and sadly appropriate to our times, 
with Rev. 21: 27: There shall in no wise enter 
into it ANYTHING THAT .DEFILETH, neither what. 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh a lve.” 
The walls are jasper, the foundations garnished 
with all manner of precious stones, the gates 
of pearl, the streets of gold, as it were trans- 
parent glass, the Holy Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the light and glory thereof. 
Need any one be surprised at the inexorable 
conditions of admission? Be not deceived: 
God is verily not mocked. Unless we ‘‘ purify 
ourselves even as He is pure,” Heaven is not 
for us. 


Union DEPOSIT, Pa. 
— 2 — 
INERTIA. 


BY REV. T. NIELD. 

Matter cannot move except in nse to 
received force. This inability to move itself is 
called its inertia. But while matter itself is 
inert, there is a central force whose centripetal 
action is all- present, and, unless overruled by 
some greater force, it is all- controlling in the 
realm of matter. This force is the anchor that 
holds the material universe to its moorings; 
and what we term inertia is the obedience of 
matter to this force. And hence, in consider- 
ing the subject of the inertia of matter, we 
merely consider the modes of gravital action. 
Suppose we have an ivory ball suspended by a 
thread. We raise it to one side horizontally 
and then let go our hold. At once it descends 
in response to the pull of gravity. At first its 
motion is slow.; but its speed accelerates as it 
descends, until it reaches the nadir point, after 
which it ascends in the opposite direction with 
diminishing speed, until it stops slightly ehort 
of the horizontal] line. Both in descending and 
ascending it illustrates the law of inertia. In 
descending it goes with gravity, and so obeys 
force. In ascending, it goes against gravity, 
and resists force. We readily see why it should 
go with gravity, but not so readily why it goes 
against it. This we may illustrate as follows: 
Suppose a locomotive at rest ona track. Steam 
is turned on. By degrees the massive structure 
yields to the force tbus applied, and moves. 
As the force increases the mass of matter in- 
creases its speed. With still increased and 
continuously applied force, the moving body 
becomes so highly charged that it acquires a 
tremendous momentum, which is concentrated 
force, and which force must expend itself in 
some way. It is somewhat like this with the 
descending ball. From the moment it is set 
free from the overruling force tbat holds it in 
the horizontal position, it yields to the Fravital 
pull, which continues and keeps growing 
stronger, until the accumulation of force in 
the ball becomes too great to expend itself in 
descent to the center of gravity, the excess 
consumed in ascent being the degree of mo- 
mentum, or accumulated force. Thus its in- 
ertia, or inability to move itself, subjects it to 
the action of gravity. 

The inertia of matter may be further illus- 


trated by adding another ball. As before, the 
ball is held at the horizontal point. Upon 
being released it sweeps downward and strikes 
the other ball, the tendency being to drive that 
toward the point itself would have reached if 
unobstructed. Here it may be stated as a law 
of inertia that the tendency of the second ball 
to ascend, as well as its resistance upon bein 
struck, is as its elasticity and the gravital pu 
that holds it in repose, the former being its capac- 
ity to receive the superfluous force disch 

by the first ball. If the second ball equals the 
first in gravital attraction and elasticity, it 
will, when struck, fly off as far as the first 
would have done, minus the force consumed in 
transmission. If the vital pu be greater 
than the accumulated force of the first ball, the 
second will not move forward when struck, for 
the obvious reason that a less force cannot over- 
come a greater. The striking ball must expend 
its force either in reaction or indentation. If 
it be itself elastic, the expenditure will be ın 
reaction; if non elastic, it will be in indenta- 
tion. 

If the second ball be non-elastic, it will be 
driven before the first—both balis being EA 
in gravity—until momentum is counterbal- 
anced by the pull that held the struck ball in 
gravital repose, for the reason that the second 
ball does not receive into itself the force of the 
first, but the striking ball has to consume its 
own force, while their equality of weight 
makes them equal in power of displacement, 
which means that the first equals the second, 
plus momentum. 

Sup the balls are alike in weight, and 
both alike elastic. Then the one ball will give 
and the other receive the momentive force; 
and were no force consumed in the act of 
transmission, the struck ball would swing as 
far as would the striker had it gone forward 
unimpeded. But both balls become indented, 
the indentations springing back again. This 
is the play of their elasticity. In the act of 
indentation the striker charges the other ball 
with its own momentum, and the reaction of 
the two indentations results in the gravital 
repose of the striker. It has given up its force, 
and yields inertly to vity, while the ball 
struck goes forward use that is the di- 
rection of the received force. The transmitted 
force, however. will not carry tle receiver as 
far as the first ball would have gone, because 
some of the force was consumed in trans- 
mission. If any one of our readers be indis- 

sed to take any account of reactive force, let 

im try the following experiment. Let him 
suspend a block of wood. as near his own size 
and weight as may be, and wrap a quilt or two 
around it. Let him descend iv a swing from 
a horizontal line and strike the block of wood 
with his back, and report results. If all the 
momentive force passes from his body to the 
block of wood, there will be no force left to 
expend itself upon his body. But if he feels 
an uliar sensation in the ion of his 
spinal column, he may safely conclude that it 
is the effect of an expenditure of reactive or, as 
he might prefer to say, of collisive force. It is 
obvious that the force of which he is so acutely 
sensible did not pass into the block of wood. 

Now comes the question, How is force trans- 
ferred from one body to another? If a sus- 
pended Ivory ball strıke another of soft putty, 
its force will be absorbed in the putty, because 
the resistance of the putty is less than the grav- 
ital pull that holds it in position. Yet its 
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gradual and accumulating resistance becomes 
greater than the displacing capacity of the ap- 
lied force. 


| 


| 
| 


knife. On the other hand, the force is most 
diffused when most indirectly applied. Hence, 


In other words, the momentive | the slow and slanting blow knocked down the 


orce becomes so distributed that at no moment | stick with a slower motion, thus giving a longer 


eta it exceed the static gravity of the putty 


In the transfer of force there must be both 
action and reaction. 
ing at a great speed, strikes another standing 
atil on the track, there is a terrific crasb, be- 
cause there is action without reaction. The 
momentive force tuok a considerable time to 
accumulate, and cannot be transferred imme- 
diately and by direct ampere to push the stand- 
ing locomotive ahead. ere there a reservoir 
in the elasticity of the material to receive and 
store up the surplus force as a reserve, to be 
expended in reaction, there would be no crash. 
For instance: Had there been sufficient spring- 
power in the standing locomotive to receive 
the momentive force of the other, the first 
would have given up its force, and the second 
bave received it. But the springs that were 
driven forward in receiving the force, would 
start back, and, in doing so, stop the other lo- 
comotive, and push forward their own. 

Another law in the transfer of force may be 
given. The more speedy the action and re- 
action, the more complete will be the transfer. 
It is a law of motion—the greater the force, 
the greater the speed. On the other hand, the 
longer the time taken in which to employ 
force, the more attenuated or weakened the 
force becomes; hence, the less the s From 
this it follows that the more 18 5 T trans- 
fer takes place the larger will be the percent- 
age of force transferred: because for so much 
less time will tbe resistance of gravity have to 
be overcome. 

Thus far we have considered inertia as mani- 
festing itself under concussion. Now we come 
to consider it as manifested under friction. 
When a boy, we saw a man dig three holes, 
about eight inches in diameter and eight feet 
pee each of which he set up a stick, and 
p jack-knives, money, etc., on the top. 

or a penny a boy had three chances to throw 
a stick at any of the three that were standing. 
If he could knock one down, he might have all 
the articles that dropped outside the hole be- 
neath. Boy after bov came, and the sticks 
were often knocked down, but few were the 
prizes won. The boys almost invariably struck 
with all possible force, and, unless they struck 
the articles themselves, there would be no 
prize. But some sly fellow would come, 
measure the distance with his eye, throw very 
deliberately, and, with the slowest motion pos- 
sible, be careful to strike his stick slantwise 
with a passing motion. Sure as he struck in 
that way, he got a prize, for the stick would 
carry its contents a distance as it fell, so that 
. dropped outside the hole. 

ere again is illustrated the inertia of mat- 
ter. The articles on the sticks could not move 
except as they were moved. Now for the ex- 
planation of this phase of inertia: 

A concentrated force cannot be transferred 
from one body to another in, so to speak, di- 
luted time. concussion force is most con- 
centrated, while in friction its transfer is slow. 
Hence, the stick, when struck suddenly, flies 
off under the concentrated force of the blow 
with such rapidity that there is not sufficient 
time for such a transfer of force through fric- 
tion—which is the slowest medium of transfer 
—as will overcome the gravital repose of the 


time for the frictional transfer of the concussive 
force. Hence, the force was transferred so 
that the knife followed the stick. Here it may 


When a locomotive, rush- | be added that so long as the transferred con- 


cussive force acting on the knife exceeded that 

of gravity, so long would the stick carry for- 
ward the knife; but, as the slanting position of 

the stick in falling lessened its capacity for the 

transfer of force, until that force should be less 

ae the direct pull of gravity, the knife would 
all. 

In conclusion, we see that matter cannot 
move itself, and that it is subject to gravity. 
Take away gravity from moving matter, and 
the helm of motion is gone. Take away gravity 
from static matter, and it is mobile as the at- 
mosphere. Nay, take away gravity, and there 
is no static matter. Therefore, we conclude 
that Inertia ts the tendency of matter to obey the 
law of gravity. 

ELMIRA, Mich. 


MAN A CO-OPERATOR WITH THE INFINITE. 


BY PROF. 1. L. KEPHART, A. M. 


When we contemplate the capabilities and 
the possibilities of man, we are overwhelmed 
with a sense both of their vastness and their 
insignificance. His achievements in the fields 
of discovery and invention have been wonder- 
ful. He has harnessed the lightning;” utilized 
steam; tunneled the mountains; cabled the 
ocean, and so elevated himself, intellectually, 
socially, and morally, that already glimpses of 
the dawning millennium begin to appear. An- 
intelligent realization of these facts awakens 
feelings of exultation, and causes to burst forth 
the exclamation: How great is man! Surely 
there is scarcely a limit to his powers, or a 
boundary to his capabilities! 

But a more close observaticn of the facts in 
the case soon brings us to the limit of the 
sibilities of the lord of creation.” In reality, 
man, of himself, produces nothing. He finds 
himself everywhere surrounded, bound in and 
bound down by an infinite, exhaustless, ever- 
acting Agency; and all his achievements in in- 
vention and production are but so many suc- 
cessful efforts in the direction of discovering 
the manner in which this Infinite Agency acts, 
and then co-operating with it. 

In the material world, man simply takes 
some of the products of that Agency, expends 
some effort upon those products, and, by co- 
operating with it, produces new effects. The 
farmer pre the soil, selects the seed, and 
sows it. There his powers reach their limit. 
With all his boasted skill, he cannot make a 
single grain of wheat to grow. If he be a good 
chemist. he can chemically analyze the wheat- 
grain, determine all its original elements, and 
the proportion in which they are combined; he 
can even produce a grain of wheat by chemi- 
cally combining the original elements that com- 
pose such a in; but he cannot chemically 

roduce a grain of wheat that will grow. Here 
his wisdom and power reach their limit. To 
do that, he must co-operate with the Infinite— 
he must take what the Infinite has already pro- 
duced, and, having discovered the way in 
which that Agency acts in order to produce 
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wheat that will grow, he must expend his 
effort exactly along that line—must till, sow, 
and wait the co-operation of the Infinite 
Agency. 

with all man’s boasted achievements; he 
has simply, in each and every particular, ascer- 
tained how the Infinite acts, and co-operated 
with that Agency. He has not, by any means, 
“ harnessed the lightning and pressed it into his 
service;” he has only discovered the way the 
lightning goes—the manner in which it acts 
and learned to act with it. So in utilizing 
steam, and wind, and gravity, and every other 
natural agency, man has only ascertained how 
the Infinite acts, and then turned in and co- 
operated with this Infinite Energy that is ever 
acting, and is all around us. A new invention 
is only the discovery of some hitherto undis- 
covered manner in which this Agency acts, or 
some new method for co-operating with the 
alreadv-discovered ways in which it acts. 
Even the most atheistic will readily admit the 
truth and reasonableness of these statements. 
When Sir Humphry Davy discovered the 
safety-lamp, he only hit upon a method by 
which to move safely along with the Infinite 
through volumes of a highly combustible and 
very explosive gas and at the same time carry 
a burning lamp in his hand. When Jenner 
discovered vaccination, he only learned how to 
fit man op so that he can, with safety, move 
along with the Infinıte through one of His 
established order of things. 

Dut the Infinite acts not only in the mate- 
rial, but in the social and moral realms also. 
And this Infinite Agency is so reliable and so 
unchangeable that, having once discovered the 
manner in which it acts in any particular mat- 
ter, we can rest assured that it will always act 
exactly in that way. “I AM THE LORD; I 
‘CHANGE NOT.” Sunshive and showers never 
freeze up the rivers, and frost and snow never 
produce grass and flowers. In matters that 
pertain to human life and health, thés Agency 
always acts in a certain way. Man, by dis- 
covering this way and harmonizing bis be- 
havior with it, avoids disease and secures 
health and long life; but, by willfully or igno- 
rantly antagonizing this Agency in this matter 
—by violating the laws of health—he inflicts 
upon himself disease and premature death. No 
one would expect bis watch to keep good time 
if he were to pour tar or vinegar among its 
wheels. How much less should any one ex- 

ct to enjoy good health, and have a clear, 

right mind, if he stupefies his brain with to- 
bacco or opium, or coagulates it with alcobol ? 

In human society this Infinite Agency so 
acts that honesty, purity, temperance, kind- 
ness, and benevolence promote and secure the 
prer possible social enjoyment. This həs 

n thoroughly demonstrated by human expe- 
rience, and the community and the State can 
no more reasonably expect to prosper and 
be happy regardless of the observance of 
these conditions than can a man expect to 
enjoy good health after swallowing arsenic 
into his stomach. The desired results can only 
be secured by co-operating with the Infinite. 
We must discover the way the Infinite acts to 

roduce such results, and then act with it. 

hen we would send news to a distant friend 
by the aid of lightning we must carefully act 
in harmony with the manner in which the 
lightning acts. We must accommodate our 
ways to its ways; then we succeed ! 

This rule holds good also in the moral and 


spiritual realm. The Infinite acts in a certain 
way, and all who would secure the best possi- 
ble results in matters that pertain to their moral 
and spiritual nature, must, in these matters, 
harmonize their thoughts, their desires, their 
deeds, with the wise and holy order of things 
established by the Iufinite. He who would es- 
cape the lashings of a guilty conscience, must 
avoid the committing of crime; or having done 
wickedly, must repent and secure forgiveness, 
and become reconciled to the Infinite’s wise 
and holy way of doing things. He who would 
in all respects the most successfully complete 
his high and holy mission, and accomplish the 
great life task, must, with all his powers, be- 
come a co-operator with the Infinite—must 
acquaint himself with the manner in which the 
Infinite acts, and then act in that way. The 
farmer who most carefully uaints himself 
with the way in which the Infinite acts in 
producing wheat, and then diligently acts in 
that way, is most successful in raising good 
crops. So he who most perfectly uaints 
himself with the way in which the Infinite acts 
in matters pertaining to spiritual enjoyment, 
soul-elevation, and usefulness in the world, 
and then acts in that way, will best succeed in 
attaining to those desirable results. To do this 
he must, with the diligent discoverer and in- 
ventor, labor to acquaint himself with the way 
in which the Infinite acts in the moral and 
PMA realm. He must study the volume 
of nature and the volume of revelation, and 
the more honestly and earnestly he does this, 
the more successfully wili he become ac- 
quainted with the ways of the Infinite (the will 
of God concerning him), and the more per- 
fectly will he succeed in co-operating with the 
Infinite. 

If the above propositions are true (and surely 
they are), then the more intimately man be- 
comes acquainted with the ways in which the 
Infinite acte, and the more diligently he co- 
operates with the Infinite, the more completely 
will he be successful in accomplishing life’s 
highest mission, and in securing for himself 
its greatest good. That man can accomplish 
much in this direction is a fact that has been 
demonstrated by the lives of the men and 
women who have done the most in the way of 
lifting humanity into a higher plane socially, 
intellectually, and morally. These have also 
unequivocally declared that their success in 
co-operating with the Infinite was owing to the 
fact that they were enlightened by THE TRUE 
LIGHT, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” and because they experienced 
that newness of life which in Scripture phrase 
is denominated being born from above.” And 
what is this spiritual enlightenment and this 
being born from above” but becoming more 
personally and more intimately acquainted 
with the Infinite’s way of acting in things that 
pertain to man’s moral nature? To me it seems 
to sustain the same relation to the soul-life 
(and is just as reasonable and philosophical) 
that discovery and invention sustain to agri- 
culture, chemistry, and mechanics. 

From the above considerations we can see 
the important position occupied by ever 
worker, every inventor, every teacher. A 
are co-operating with the Infinite—the com- 
mon laborer as well as the skilled mechanic, 
inventor, or chemist-—all these, in so far as 
their efforts are productive of good results, are 
co-operating with the Divine Energy that sus- 
tains all things. We see also what an impor- 
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rant work is being accomplished by all those 
who are exposing false theories and systems, 
whether in the physical, social, or moral realm. 
They are noble workers, engaged in tearin 
down obstacles which stand in the way o 
man's co-operating with his Creator—obstacles 
which prevent him from attaining to his great- 
est good. 

We see also the importance of our seeking ear- 
nestly for, and being satisfied with nothing but 
the truth. The truth is everything; theories are 
nothing Every honest investigator and lover 
of his race rejoices at the overthrow of his pet 
theory, whenever he clearly sees that his theo 
was wrong and the truth has been discovered. 
No matter how much such overthrow and dis- 
covery may affect his popularity adversely, he 
rejoices because the truth in that matter has 
been brought to light. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is 
the fact that as men advance in intelligence 
they become less and less inclined to rever- 
ence theories, and more and more inclined 
~ seek after, reverence, and adore the truth. 
Man is now, more clearly than ever before, 
recognizing the fact that all his best interests 
for time and for eternity lie in the direction of 
his ee acquainting himself with the 
way in which the Infinite acts, and then co- 
operating with that Divine Being. And man 
is now, more really and more intelligently 
than ever before, recognizing the fact that in 
all matters that pertain to his social, moral, 
and spiritual nature, the highest and most 
reliable source of information to which he has 
access is found in the recorded teachings of 
Jesus the Christ; that in these matters He is 
really the Way. the Truth, and the Life;” 
and that the more faithfully he follows His 
teachings, the more successfully does he become 
a co- Operator with the Infinite in all matters 
that pertain to his social, moral, and spiritual 
elevation and happineas. 


— . —__ 


WORLD WITHOUT END. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 


While the shallow sophistry of modern 
materialism denies the existence of incorpo 
substance in the universe, the unsatisfactory 
inductions of separatism ignore the essential 
relations between the respective parts thereof. 
Machine philosophy looks upon each order of 
existing entities, and each individual in its 
order, as having a complete meaning and 
mission in the limited circle of its own being. 
The mineral, vegetable, animal, and human 
kingdoms are kept as far apart as if they had 
never been designed to serve the p e of 
one stupendous whole. True, it is tacitly ad- 
mitted that the vegetahle subsists upon the 
mineral; that the animal feeds upon the vege- 
table; that the human, by reason of superior 
power, is“ lord of the fowl and the brute;” and 
that the Church, or Kingdom of God, gathers 
up, in.some sense, an element from the human 
race; but it is not yet generally felt and ac- 
knowledged that through the whole organic 
concatenation of ed orders there is a unity 
of design which gives each order a meaning be- 
yond itself, culminating in that one world 
without end—the Kingdom which ruleth over 
all, and ultimately receiveth into itself the 


glory of all. 
orlds with ends have their ends beyond 


themselves. World without end has its eternal 
purpose, illimitable being, and endless duration 
in itself, in the sphere of the infinite, and in 
the realm of the absolute. Whatever the end- 
less absolute does for the subservient and rela- 
tive, is done always according to the law of 
internal and eternal necessity, which is the 
highest form of freedom. Thus all things are 
from God and for Him, who is the personal 
source and center, as well as the circumference 
of world without end. 
At the head of this ascending series in Crea- 
tion, and next to the Supreme, in such relation 
a3 to be overlapped by the image and over- 
shadowed by the power of the Highest, is the 
human kingdom, whose uliar mission is to 
ther up the meaning of all below, and pour it 
k, through the devotions of the heart, the 
intelligence of the intellect, and the acts of the 
will, into the lap of its Infinite Source. Thus, 
not man through nature, but nature through 
man looks up toward nature’s God. But un- 
aided nature—or that which means the same 
thing in this connection—unaided science— 
while looking up, cannot see very far nor very 
clearly until the tabernacle of God is pitched 
with men, and the telescopic powers of divine 
revelation have brought the object of human 
search within the range of human vision. This 
much is pow general 17 admitted by the more 
advanced theology, if not by the fixed and 
finished orthodoxy of the age: but neither of 
them have yet come to that commanding sum- 
mit of Mount Zion, from whose religio-scientific 
lookout the many worlds with ends may be 
seen and known in their mediate or immediate 
relations fo the world without end. 
The only proper stand-point for botb science 
and religion is the christologic principle as en- 
shrined in the theanthropic person of Emman- 
uel. From this common and commandin 
point of view Jehovah may look down, an 
man 9 95 look up with mutual admiration. No 
man hath seen God at any time, except as the 
latter has become visible through the revela- 
tion of Himself in the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father; and it is equally 
true that God bath seen no man at any time, 
except as He bas viewed him from the grand, 
central observatory of the Incarnation. God 
can look upon His works with complacency 
only as He sees them in their completeness. 
Man without Christ would be as incomplete as 
nature without man. As man is the crown of 
nature, Christ is the crown of man. All sound 
5 thinking must come finally to 
hold the Incarnation as essential to the actual - 
ization of that eternal and supreme thought in 
the mind of Jehovah, which finds its full ex- 
ression in the fact and form of the Universe. 
nder any other view, creation can be regarded 
as only the first few spans of a bridge extend- 
ing from a finite shore toward the unknown 
and unknowable center of some infinite ocean 
until it comes to the—the jumping: off place. 
Jesus Christ is pot only the beginning and 
ending, but also the center of God’s creation; 
and a proper recognition of this cardinal, 
christocentric fact is the beginning of all true 
investigation into whatever is knowable of 
God, man, and nature; and nothing is truly 
known or knowable of either, except as each is 
searched and seen in proper relation to each 
other. Much of the manifest failure in the 
world’s most vigorous philosophical thinking, 
as well as the blundering mistakes of its most 
sturdy blow® at error, may be attributed to the 
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false stand-point and starting-point of men, 
who in all ages have stepped forward to cham- 
pion their own subjective apprehensions of the 
truth. Those apprehensions were generally 
found to be narrow or one-sided. if not abso- 
lutely false. Demonstrations of anatomy, con- 
ducted, not without brains, but in ignorance of 
the heart, and its functions in the svstem. No 
wonder that the world’s cyclopedia of the 
sciences seems more like travesty than truth. 
How could it be otherwise? The truth half 
known is an error, and the truth half told isa 
falsehood. The wave-theory of sound in 
science, and the wave-theorv of the Gospel in 
religion, complement each other in containin 
just truth enough to make them both re- 

ble” and dangerous.—Little ass-tronomic 
side-shows, which, even when in perihelion, 
are darkened with the dust of confusion. 

Let us turn over a few leaves and scan a few 
pages of history. Platonism acknowledged 

he being of a personal God, and proclaimed 
the eternal existence of amorphous matter, and, 
after oe 5 110 moet 18 
ages and stages of its inquiry for truth, con- 
fessed its utter helplessness by a dedication of 
its idolatrous temples To the unknown God.” 
Cartesionism started with its Cogito. Ergo Sum, 
and landed either in the idealism of Fiecht, or, 
falling in the line of the atomistic theory of 
Democritus, reports itself as present in the 
crowded school of modern materialism. The 
most vigorous theological thinkers in the 
n dynasty of Descartes, proceedi 
y the induet ive method of Bacon, were either 
caught and carried along by the pantheistic 
current in one direction, or landed high and 
dry by the tidal-wave of metaphysical reason- 
ing upon the barren rock of supralapsarian ab- 
stractions, where their ends may now be found 
in a pair of beautiful blue stockin The 
present, therefore, is an age of philosophic 
eclecticism and scientific anarchy. Durin 
this interregnum, the scientific cabinet is fu 
of amusing curiosities, and the world equally 
full of morbid spectators Agnosticism ap- 
before the impatient audience with the 
declaration that nothing is knowable, and 
while it elucidates nothing but the consistency 
of its own profession, it elicits rounds of ap- 
lause by cemonstrating conclusively that it 
nows nothing. The counterpart of the popu- 
lar programme is equally rich in all the ele- 
ments of stage thunder; evolution starts with 
the eternity of matter, and ends the evening 
exhibition with a few feeble rays of molecular 
moonshine. 

This condition of things proves that the deep- 
est necessity of the world requires a theology 
and philosophy of flesh and blood. That re- 
quirement was responded to by the Incarnation 
of Infinite Wisdom and Love. To this end 
was Emmanuel born, that he might bear wit- 
ness to the truth. His testimony was given, 
not in the way of affirming the correctness of 
some abstract and theoretic statement, but by 
manifesting himself as the personal embodiment 
of THE TRUTH, and the ney to the proper appre- 
hension of all relative truths, whether in religion 
or science. This, then, we Tepen; is the proper 
point of observation, especially for our unpre- 
cedented age of devctional and intellectual 
activity. It should be chosen for its command- 
ing eminence. and occupied for its universal 
centrality. From this point the Christian 
paap er, making use of all the helps af- 

orded in Revelation and Nature, exercising 


gin its proper and permanent sense. 


the functions of both faith and reason, may 
sweep the entire religio-scientific field of known 
and knowable truth, and demonstrate to all the 
world that God’s great handiwork is nota mere 
stupendous pile of jumbled irrelativities, but 
the well-designed expression of ONE eternal 
thought, in which and subordinate to which all 
other thoughts, as well as all expressions there- 
of, are for each, and each for all, and all for 
Him who is over all, God blessed for evermore 
—world without end. 


The above advocacy of the one cardinal poing 
in the religio-scientific compass implies, of 
course, that the Incarnation be accepted and held 
e old here- 
sies of Gnosticism, Ebionism, Eutychianism. and 
Nestorianism must be guarded against as ever 
seeking to repeat themselves in the onward 
march of the most earnest christological in- 

uiry. To be of any assistance in explaining 
the meaning of nature, in studying the dignity 
and destiny of man, in searching to find out 
God, and, in short, to serve as the anthropo- 
logical key to the problem of the Universe, the 
Incarnation must be 5 as à fact of 
concrete and substantial force in the history of 
the world's life. The Son of God did not 
merely enshrine Himself in a human soul, and 
encamp for a few years in the body of a man. 
but assumed, for all eternity, the living law of 
humanity in its generic sense, so that he be- 
came the second Adam, the head of creation. 
in whom are gathered together in one all 


Ing things in Christ, both which are in Heaven and 


which are on eartb.” The foregoing also pre- 
sumes the truth of a postulate not generally 


accepted by the most popular theological think- 


ing of the world, viz.: The Incarnation would 
have become a reality in the history of the rid, 
even tf man had not sinned. 


This central thread, upon which an attempt 
is now being made to string the ee of 
this paper, is not offered to the intelligent read- 
ers of the MICROCOSM as something newly spun. 
It has been affirmed by some of the profound- 
est thinkers in the past, and has more recently 
received additional emphasis from many of the 
most advanced theologians in Europe, and 
especially in Germany, among whom may be 
mentioned Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard, Dr. J. J. Van 
Oosterzee, Bishop Martensen, Dr. Liebner, and 
Dr. J. A. Dorner. Neither would we have the 
impression go abroad that we are entirely igno- 
rant of the difficulties which confront this 
theory in the questionable light of some of our 
present prevailing exegesis. The Holy Scrip- 
tures are generally approached and interpreted 
from either the harmortological orsoterinlogical 
standpoint, rather than from the proper thean- 
thropological point of view. This, we think, is 
a mistake. The entrance of sin into the world 
laid upon Immanuel only the additional neces- 
sity of humiliation, sorrow, and pain; or, in the 
lang of Dr. Liebner: ‘‘Sin served only to 
bring in this modification, which, indeed, 
reaches far and deep, that now Christ appears 
also as a Redeemer and Sacrifice.” Creation, 
not the perversion thereof, drew after it the 
complementive act and fact of the Incarnation. 
To make sin the sole occasion for uniting the 
Divine witb the human in the bonds of ever- 
lasting wedlock is to exalt the devil above 
measure, and concede to the prince of darkness 
a power to switch the express train of Jehovah’s 
eternal and comprehensive p upon an in- 
fralapearian side-track, even though it may not 
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limit the supreme sovereignty of world with- 
out end. 

The relation of this necessary and central 

ition of the Incarnation to The Substantial 


hilosophy is just now a question of consider- |` 


able interest to those who are disposed to doa 
little thinking upon their own responsibility. 
Substantialism, as we apprehend it, teaches 
that there is an incorporeal Universe, with its 
parts designedly and organically linked to- 
gether, starting with the holy incense of odor, 
ascending the rising scale of a regular grada- 
tion, through gravity, magnetism, sound, heat, 
life, soul, mind, and spirit, up to God, the 
Fountain of all. and personal center of world 
without end. Whatever defects this new sys- 
tem of philosophy may involve, it certainly has 
its head turned in the right direction, and its 
founder cannot be very far, scientifically, from 
the Kingdom of God. May it continue to 
move onward and upward until its outstretched 
hand shall the most central key of 
“knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which in 


- otber ages was not made known unto the sons 


of men.” Standing thus inthe Grand Central 
Temple of Truth, illumined by the effulgence 
of Him who is the light thereof, and in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl. 
edge, The Substantial Philosophy must con- 
tinue to manifest itself as superior to all other 
systems of human thought. The horizon is 
already tinged with the prophecies of Truth's 
illustrious day. When that auspicious morn- 
ing dawns, look out for the first flashes of 
millennial light and glory. The flash of mate- 
rialism profiteth nothing; it is the spirit of Sub- 
stantialism that quickeneth. Lift up your 
heads, ye heavenly gates! ye everlasting doors, 
give way! that the universal waves of adora- 
tion may roll back to Him who sent His Son to 
become the first born of every creature,” and 
bring many adopted sons to His “ glory in the 
Church, by Christ Jesus,” throughout all ages, 
world without end. 


FREMONT, O. 
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THE DEATH OF A DAY. 


BY PROF. ISAAC N. VAIL. 

*T was a rapturous scene, 

And I gazed witb delight 
On the pink-tinted sheen 

O'er the brow of the night— 
O’er the skies’ blushing west, 

That no skilled hand could trace— 
O’er the high welkin dressed 

With ineffable grace. 


And I heard something say 
In the calm, quiet air, 
“Tis the death of a day, 
And his watchers are there.” 
Tis the proud form of Time 
Moving downward to die, 
With his honors sublime 
Floating back on the sky. 


“ The streamers that spread 
O'er the brow of the deep, 
Are bis glances that fade 
As he sinks to his sleep. 
And the bright firmament, 
Is bis pure soul afloat, 
Where his glories are blest 
As his spirit goes out.” 


He was kissed by the cloud 
In its liv’ry of light, 

And the winds sang aloud 

* Q'er his beautiful flight, 

And the strain was so sweet 
He was joyous to die, 

In his pure winding-sheet— 
The emerald sky. 


We lay thee to rest 
In thy cherub-made tomb, 
And the smiles of the west 
O’er thy ashes shall bloom. 
The sweet-curtained morn 
To thy glory be wed ; 
And a new day be born 
To the beautiful dead.” 


The spirits came down 
As the old Day retired, 
And the stars gathered ’round 
As he smiled and expired. 
And the dark shadows fell 
O'er the waste of the deep, 
And the breeze tolled the knell 
Of a day gone to sleep. 


At the night’s solemn bid 
The pall-bearers came, 
And the moon closed the lid 
On the last look of flame. 
All the marshaling skies 
In the transit arrayed, 
Were dipped in the dyes 
As the cortege was made. 


Then away moves the train, 
With a slow, silent tread, 
Toward the star-checkered main, 
With its glorious dead. 
Oh, the beautiful death! 
What a lesson poraa yeu 
To this vanishing breath; 
To this lingering shade! 


To be watched by the skies 
As we linger in state; 

To be wrapped in their dyes, 
As the angels await; 

To be borne from the earth 
In such beauty away, 

To the wonderful birth 
Of a lovelier day; 


To be sung by the stars, 
As they gaze on the sod; 
To be fanned by the breeze 
In the Garden of God. 
Oh! these are but dreams 
Of that Heavenly air, 
But a glimpse of the streams 
That are glittering there. 
BARNESVILLE, Ohio. 
— eeo 


SPIRITUALISM, 
BORGIANISM. 


MESMERISM, SWEDEN- 


BY REV. JOHN COLLINS, 

It is a well known fact that Spiritualists 
claim Swedenborgians; indeed, each claim the 
other, as we see below, for both claim to hold 
intercourse with spirits and the spirit world. 
We give the following asthe highest authority: 

lst. Prof. Bush, Swédenborgian, declares 
“persons in the mesmeric trance frequently 
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made the same report that Swedenborg does.” | harbor objections, without first reading his 
“I saw my own thoughts read out to me. I writings, for to do so would be to condemn his 
beheld even my own bodily sensations trans- own fait .”—** Skepticism, call to the New 
ferred to another person. The laws of Sweden- | Jerusalem Ch. 21. 
borg, in regard to intercourse between spirits, | 6th. Prof. J. B. Dods, says, the productions 
are the same as in mesmeric manifestations.” | of Clairvoyants and mediums show that they live 
I hesitate not to affirm that if the latter (Mes- | only by feeding upon the crumbs that fall from 
mer) be true, the former (Sweden) must be | Swedenborg’s table.“ Human Magnetism 
also. I know that I have not been deceived; I warrants the conclusion that Swedenborg is 
know the conceptions of my mind have been but one link in the bright and endless chain of 
reproduced in another mind, by coming into divine revelation."—Lectures, and Letter to 
communication with the mesmerized suvject. | Prof. Bush, page 128-248. i 
I know, tuo. that this is the very result which] 7th. Shakers are spiritualists, and testify that 
one is taught to expect from wbat Swedenborg | they regard the spiritualistic movement as a 
has revealed.” preparation of the people to receive their doc- 
2d. MESMER LED HIM TO SWEDENBORG. “‘I|trines. They hold Swedenborg to be the Angel 
scruple not to say that in all human probability, | of Spiritualism mentioned in REV. 18.— McClin- 
I should never have come to the position which | tock & Strong Clyc., vol. 9. 
I now occupy (Swedenborg Editor) had it not; 8th. William White, Biographer of Sweden- 
been for the overwhelming evidences of trutu | borg, says “tbe relation of Swedenborgianism 
froin tùis source—mesmerism.” to Spiritualism is a story fora humorist. Years 
8d. MESMERISM PROPAGATES SWEDENBORGI ago, when familiarity with spirits was rare, 
ANISM. If I know a single fact in science, in Swedenborgians used to snap uP and treasure 
Geology, Chemistry and Optics, I know the truth | every scrap of supernatural intelligence. Many 
of Mesmerism; I utter it, too, as my unwavering of the early Swedenborgians had wonderful 
judgment, it has done more to beget a convic- | private experiences to relate. Spite apre in 
tion of the claims of Swedenborg than perhaps | Noble’s Study. Clowes professed himself an 
any other human agency.”—Statements of kea- | amanuensis of Angels.” i 
son, page 18. „But it so happened that Clairvoyants and 
4th. Prof. Grimes says “Rev. Geo. Bush, a| Mediums, while they confirmed in general 
Swedenborgian, was struck by the resemblance | Swedenborg’s other-world revelations, they 
of Davis (Clairvoyant Spirit’ist) manifesta- | contradicted him in many particulars.” 
tions to those of Swedenborg.” He published | This was intolerable! Contradict our heav- 
a book ( Mesmer and Swedenborg”) in which | enly messenger !! At once the old line of argu- 
he undertook to prove that mesmerism har-| ment was abandoned! Nothing now was 
_ monized with, and corroborates Swedenborgi- | wickeder than converse with spirits; it is forbid- 
anism and that Davis’ (spirit) case was perfectly den by the word.” 
truthful and reliable.” True, Swedenborg did talk with spirits. 
„The materials from which spiritualists have | He held a special license from the Lord. He 
made iheir wonders, manifestations, and mir- | warned us of its perils; and his example is no 
acles are, excepting the jugglery. stolen from 5 for us (Evans, a Swedenborgian, says 
Mesmerism, while the spiritual machinery is he had no monopoly). In return, the Spiritual- 
mostly filched from stores of Swedenborg.“ ists rank Swedenborg among the chief medi- 
„The terms ‘medium,’ spiritual spheres,’ | ums, and question and adopt his testimony at 
‘communications,’ the idea of spiritual socie- | discretion; but this only adds fire to the geal- 
ties, gradual progression from lower to higher | ousy of the Swedenborgians, and fiercer and 
spheres, the resemblance of spiritual to terres- | thicker fall their blows. ‘ Would it not,’ says 
trial characters and manners, are all from |E. S.. ‘be more generous in our Swedenborg- 
Swedenborg /”’ ian friends to brave the ils of an investiga- 
“ Davis or his prompters were guilty of gross | tion to settle this matter ? "—Planchette, Despair 
plagiarism by taking part of their pretended | of Science, by E. S., page 823. 
revelations from the writings of Swedenborg.” | My attention was called to 
“Prof. Bush, instead of pointing out the, this subject. I looked the 
fraud, explained it away by assuming that the matter up. and report the } JOHN COLLINS. 
departed spirit of Swedenborg had spoken by same to the readers of THE 
the mouth of Davis, the sentiments and nearly; Microcosm. 
the same language that Swedenborg had writ-| FERRY VILLAGE, ME. 
ten while alive. Prof. B. sanctioned the pre- 


tended revelations, advertised Davis’ forthcom.- — 5 

ing work. and prepared the people to receive it CREATION AND SUBSTANTIALISM. 
with wonder. He was the first author who — 

advocated the genuineness of modern Spiritual- BY REV. F. HAMLIN. 
ism.”—Mysteries of Human Nature, page 361- == 

377. Whence came this material world upon which 


5th. Dr. Ellis, a new churchman, in his ap- I look? These heavens, upon which Abram 
peal to Spiritualists,” says, consider the claims and David and the Wise Men gazed, and these 
of the Swedish Seer, and compare those with | fields, which Ruth and Joseph and the Shep- 
the modern Seers and mediums and judge for herds beheld? Whence came te? Surely not 
yourselves. For over twenty-seven years he from nothing, for evidently the production of 
claims to have open intercourse with the spirit something presupposes the existence of some- 
world; to see and converse with spirits and what from which it originates. As reasonably 
angels face to face.“ Although a century talk of making a garment without using mate- 
before modern spiritualism, there is scarcely a rial. or of producing water by commingling of 

hase of it which is not noticed and described | gases which do not exist. Nor can we believe 
in his writings, and ef much of it the underly- that the world is materialized spirit, for. they 
ing philosophy of it is given. No intelligent | are essentially and utterly different. Whence, 
spiritualist should, or can for a moment, justly ' then, came this world, studded with beauty 
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and controlled by Law? We believe that God 
possessed from all eternity, not only an omni- 
present spirit or intellectual power that groepen 
inf.nity extending through all time and space, 
but that he possessed a body equally omnipotent, 
constituted of the eternal but immaterial ele- 
ments and forces of nature, such as gravity. elec- 
tricity, heat, light. magnetism (all entities, as ap- 
pears from the fact that they produce results), 
and that these forces and elements were the orng- 
inal things from which, by condensation or 
otherwise, matter was made or produced. This 
appears reasonable, not alone from Wilford 
- Hall’s reply to Clark Braden, in which he at once 
refutes the charge of Pantheism, and argues, 
from tbe continual emission of gravital rays by 
material bodies, for the material body itself 
being condensed gravity (see Microcosm, Jan- 
uary, 1884, p. 165), but also from bis clear 
elaboration, in the same article, of the thought 
that it is at once rational and scientific that 
immaterial substances can be transformed into 
material bodies by condensation or synthesis. 
I call attention, at this point, to the fact that if 
gravity, electricity, etc., or the force-element 
from which they are traneformed, were from 
eternity the environment or body of Jehovah, 
we might expect to find them immutable in all 
ages and all places; and conversely, if these im- 
material entities are proven by man to be un- 
changeable in essence, in so far that fact lends 
strength to the theory that they were from 
eternity God’s environment. Now, Joseph 
Cooke tells us that all these natural forces 
have been the sarne in all ages, so far as science 
can determine, and they are the sanie as far as 
we know in all parts of space.” Indeed, matter 
is the nest in which the incorporeal elements 
nestle, and its motion is the occasion of their 
reanifestation. rather than, as some would have 
us believe, the cause and origin of their being. 
If Dr. Strong, of New Jersey, had, before he 
wrote his Irenics,” recognized this fact, that 
there is in this world an unchangeable tertium 
quid, or intermediate substance between mind 
and matter, it would have made his remarks on 
““ruach,” '‘ basar,” and ‘‘nephesh ” more satis- 
factory and invulnerable. where he speaks of 
“the principle of life.” Suffice it to say here, 
that their normal immutability stamps these 
immaterial substances as fit garments for Him 
who is ever “the same” and changeth not.” 
But what is the testimony of the Scriptures 
on this subject? Do they teach that God spake 
the world from naught, or do they assure us 
that they were produced from some previousl 
existing substance? We say e , not only 
thet the Scriptures do not oppose, but that the 


philosophy of Scripture points clearly and un- 
mistakably to the truth of the Substantial Phi 
losophy of Creation. ey teach that The 


things which are made were not made of 
things that do appear,” but that “ Of Him” 
(i. e., out of Him, says the Greek) are all 
things—i. e., from the field of unseen, vet real. 
entities came all things; 7. e., from the essential 
environment of God. The Hebrew words most 
frequently translated create and make 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, as also their 
Greek equivalents in tbe New, furnish no hint 
of an origin from nothing. but rather presup- 
pose substance already existing, from which 
visible things were made. The following are 
some of the principal words used, and their 
significations: 

Bara, used in Genesis 1: 1. 
out, to carve, to 


~y - 


0 
To cut. to cut 
form, produce, create, bring 


korth, fashion, make. It should be noted that 
in the radical letters Br inheres everywhere in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the idea or notion of 
break, cutting out. separating. The same word 
used in Joshua 17: 18: It is a wood, thou 
shall cut it down.” Query: Do we form, pro- 
duce, fashion, cut out, and separate FROM 
NOTHING? Now notice some passages of Script- 
ure in which this verb “bara” occurs, and we 
will find ourselves driven to the Substantial 
Theory of Creation! Gen. 1: 7: God created 
man in his own image.” But how was he 
created? Was the dust of the earth and the in- 
breathing of God NOTHING? Isaiah 65: 18: Be- 
hold I create Jerusalem a rejoicing.” How? by 
epeal ng her such from, nothing, or was it by 
shaping and pruning tbat which already ex- 
isted? Was not this creation rather a separa- 
tion from something than an origination from 
nothing ? Isaiah 45: 7: “I form the light and 
create darkness.” Does God speak darkness 
into being from nothing? Isit not the normal 
condition of space until He orders light to 
shine? But notice, here is evidently creation 
by withdrawal, i. e., by taking away the light. 
Just so God creates a clean heart, not by 
originating it from nothing. but by taking from 
the heart that which renders it unclean. It is 
creation by withdrawal. So doubtless matter 
was created by God withdrawing or cutting off 
hıs own tenuous essence from a portion of its 
environment, and rendering that portion so 
abandoned more gross. 

Another word, perhaps more frequently used 
in the Old Testament than the above, is Asah.” 
It signifies to do, make, form, construct, pre- 
pare, build, to make ready, to produce out 
of one's self, to yield. Here is no hint of crea- 
tion from nothing, but everywhere tbe thought 
of pre-existing substance shines through the 
translations. And in this, as in the previous 
word, te primary idea lies, as the or hography l 
of the word teaches, in forming. shaping, or eut- 
803 that which already ecists. Now in this way 

‘made the earth and the heaven,” and (asah 

made Adam a helpmeet.” Thus Adam an 

Eve *‘ sewed fig-leaves together, and (asah) made 
themselves aprons.” There is as clear philolog- 
ical evidence that Noah spake the ark window 
into being from nothing, as that God thus 
made the world; for the inspired writer uses 
' precisely the same verb in both cases. If 
asked to distinguish between bara.” translated 


| 
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create, and ‘‘asah,” ‘‘make,” when they 
stand in juxtaposition, I answer by quotin 
and Spins Genesis 2: 8: In it be h 
rested from all his work which God created and 
made.” At first sight these words may appear 
to suggest instantaneous creation from noth- 
ing, and subsequent gradual formation and 
arrangement; but accepting the last verb in 
ithe passage, not as a gerund, but literally as an 
infinitive of pape it suggests the ground- 
layiog and the finishing. The verb create“ 
refers to the material gathering, and the verb 
„make to the architectural arrangement of the 
structure. In the exegesis of this passage 1 am 
sustained by no less a scholar than Dr. Tavlor 
Lewis. Thus it appears that the closext atten- 
tion to the original Hebrew, not only reveals 
no objections to the Substantial Theory of Cre- 
ation, but it fully indicates its claims to truth- 
fulness. Would time and space permit we 
could show that the same conclusions charac- 
terize the examination of the original New 
Testament Scriptures. Thus it appears that 
truth is ever the same, whether blazing from 
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the angles of logical premises, or flashing from 
the facets of philological investigation. Now 
in concluding this article let me call attention to 
the fact that the Substantial Philosophy of the 
origination of the material from the essential 
environment of Jehovah, throws a flood of light 
upon the nature and destiny of the human body. 
I see more clearly in the light of this truth. 

1. How Christ was the express image of His 
Father’s son.” His outer garment was of 
the same kind as his Father’s, though thicker, 
and perhaps better adapted to His chilly earthly 
surroundings. 

2. We see more clearly how under supernatu- 
ral influence the bodies of Jesus and Stephen 
could temporarily attenuate or sublime until 
glory blazed through them. 

8. We see more clearly how in heaven “we 
shall be like Him,” physically or bodily, for a 
tenuous, translucent, immaterial nature is the 
normal pose of what is now my gross bodily 
environment. 8 


— — . — 


PROF. TYNDALL SILENCED. 

Our subscribers who have read the April 
number of the preceding volume of the MIcko- 
cosu will recollect the excoriation Prof. Mayer, 
of Hoboken, N. J., received at the hands of 
Prof. Rogers for ingloriously showing the 
white feather on the Sound question, after 
recognizing his correspondent by answering 
his first letter. An almost exact duplicate of 
that result is given below, between Prof. 
Drake, of this city, and Prof. John Tyndall, 
F.R.S., of London, England, who. in the man- 
ner of his friend of Stevens Institute, after 
writing one brief note, deemed discretion the 
better part of valor, and concluded it safest for 
his scientific reputation to sing dumb.” Here 
is the co ndence, and no one can fail to 
see the scientific cowardice on the part of the 
great English physicist, after writing one letter, 
refusing positively to answer the most court- 
eous inquiries of a professor he had first con- 
sented to recognize by correspondence. Let no 
one hereafter burlesque the term courage by 
applying it to Prof. Tyndall: 

New York, Jan. 22d, 1884. 
PROF. TYNDALL: 

DEAR SIR, —I take the liberty of sending to 
you a copy of WII TOR D's Microcosm for De- 
cember, onaning a pepo from Capt. Car- 
ter, of the Pennsylvania Military Academy, on 
the results of experiments made by him, show- 
ing that the tuning-fork will continue to sound 
audibly when its prongs are not traveling at a 
velocity of more than about one inch in two 
years. This is a startling announcement to our 
schools and teachers. since the text-books had 
taught us that the prong must advance 
‘ swiftly” in order to condense the air and 
send off sound-waves. We naturally ask, how 
can the present theory of sound be correct if 
Capt. Carter's Report be true, or anywhere 
near true? I write in the interests of educa- 
tion and of many teachers, to ask you if this 
calculation, as to the exceeding slow motion of 
the prong while the fork is still sounding, be 
correct, and, if it be so. whether or not it will 
prove any serious objection to the wave-theory 
of sound as now universally 1 obige 
swering my inquiry, you will greatly obli 
many besides Your oopen servant, 
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Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Feb. 6th, 1884. 
DEAR SiR, — Lou may go to rest with the as- 
surance that the wave-theory of sound is per- 


fectly secure. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN TYNDALL. 


[PROF. DRAKE'S SECOND LETTER. | 


New York, Feb. 22d, 1884. 

DEAR PROF. TYNDALL,—I am glad to receive 
your brief note of the 6th inst., which shows 
that vou regard the subject of my commuuica- 
tion at least worthy of your courtesy; but I re- 
gret exceedingly that you forgot the more im- 
portant part of my inquiry—namely, whether 
or not the Report of Capt. Carter, as to the ex- 
ceedingly slow motion of a tuning-fork’s prong 
while still sounding be correct, iostead of its 
“ swiftly advancing,” as the text-books on 
sound teach? His Report“ is pronounced 
ridiculously incorrect by teachers of physics 
bere, and it was agreed at a teachers’ institute 
to submit the matter to you, as a simple ques- 
tion of fact as to the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of that calculation. 

I am much obliged for your opinion that the 
wave-theory of sound is perfectly secure,” 
which is quite a relief to the minds of those to 
whom I have shown your letter; but we all 
wish to look at the matter intelligently for our- 
selves, and to be able to give reasons to our 
classes for the correctness of the theory we 
teach. Hence our earnest desire that you, as 
the highest authority we know of, should de- 
cide the question as to the correctness of that 
Report, and if incorrect, how far it comes short 
of the truth. Lest you did not get the MICRO- 


cos I sent (as you do not acknowledge its re- 
ceipt), I inclose the Report referred to with 
this letter. Gags 
yours, 
oe E. J. DRAKE. 


[PROF. DRAKE'S THIRD LETTER. ] 
New York, April 24th, 1884. 
PROr. TYNDALL: 

DEAR SR, More than two months ago (Feb. 
22d) I replied to your brief note in answer to 
my first communication. It took less than a 
month, after first writing you, to receive that 
note, and I felt encouraged from its courtesy 
though brief, that in another month I would 
be able to relieve the minds of teachers and stu- 
dents here on the important questions pro- 
pounded in my first inquiry, and repeated in 
my second. It is a matter of regret to us all, 
that up tothis writing, after more than two 
months have elapsed, no reply has been re- 
ceived. It places me in a very awkward posi- 
tion with my associates, as I had assured them 
that Prof. Tyndall was not afraid to vindicate 
and maintain his published teachings on the 
theory of sound, when his opinion should be 
respectfully solicited upon a serious difficulty 
standing in the way of said theory. Other 
teachers who had read the recent arguments in 
the MicRocosM against the current theory of 
sound as laid down in your work on that sub- 
ject, spoke dispara ingly of your ability or 
willingness to face these difficulties. intimating 

ublicly, as well as privately, that you knew 
better than to agitate the question, and that I 
met depend upon it your policy was silence, 
and only silence. Icould not then believe such 
to be possible in one so eminent and useful as 
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you had become in the cause of scientific re- 
search. I could but believe that your object in 
all your investigations was truth, and that 
alono, and that your reasons for not havin 
cooncr noticed this attack pee the soun 
theory was owing to the fact that your atten- 
tion had not been directly and properly called 
to the serious character of the assault. This 
argument of myself and others of your friend: 
is now entirely set aside, as I did appeal to you 
respectfully and carnestly, stating a most 
serious objection to the theory, if the facts and 
gures as alleged were correct. The courtesy 
of this appeal you admitted by your brief and 
respectful note, though at the same time en- 
tiroly omitting any answer or even referencé to 
my Inquiry. 

ow, Professor, sre we to understand, by 
your silence concerning my last letter, that you 
refuse positively to enter into any discussion of 
the arguments now so vigorously urged against 
the wave-theory of sound—a theory of which. 
par excellence, you are the leading exponent of 
the world? If you will say this to me frankly, 
I will trouble you no further; though, if you 
say it without giving your reasons for it, it will 
leave the teachers in this country free to infer 
that you are actually afraid to touch the ques- 
tion with your pen lest you involve your scien- 
tific reputation in disaster. 

As a warm friend and admirer (and I speak 
for hundreds of teachers who feel the same), I 
am seriously concerned about your future 
status as a great scientist, should it be demon- 
strated, as now seems imminent, that a fear of 
scientific defeat is the real cause of your refusal 
to answer my inquiries. Defeat can be easily 
forgiven by the generous investigator and 
teacher, but scientific cowardice never. I await 

tiently another month, or even longer, for a 

k response to this urgent repetition of my 
former request before taking official action 
upon the matter among the teachers interested. 
I will only add that I see in the Microcosm for 
this month, a copy of which I send you, a cor 
respondence between an associate of mine, 
Prof. Rogers, and jour co-laborer in the science 
of acoustics, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., in which the latter wrote one 
brief note, about as evasive as yours, and then 
refused further response after the most urgent 
solicitation. I trust I am not to meet with 
similar ill-fortune with tbe scientist whose 
name heretofore has been the synonym of 
courage wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

Your sincere friend, 


J. DRAKE. 


[PROF. DRAKE’S LAST LETTER.] 
New York, June 11, 1884. 


Pror. TYNDALL: 


DEAR SIR, — Having finally waited six weeks 
longer, and receiving no reply to my letter of 
the 24th of April, I am now forced to the con- 
clusion that you dare not venture any answer 
to my letters involving the possible correctness 
or incorrectness of the present theory of acous- 
tics. This disclosure, after all that has been 
said and believed on this side of the Atlantic 
about your courage as a valorous defender of 
your scientific views, strikes your friends dumb 
with cbagrin and amazement. We have noth- 
ing more that we can say in defense of your 
prowess as a scientific investigator, and are 
compelled to let your case go by default, You 
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have not only nonsuited yourself, but you have 
placed your attorneys before the teachers of 
this city in a most humiliating predicament. 
On receipt of your short reply to my first letter 
we took it for granted that you would, on a 
further presentation .of our case, help us out, 
since you had in that note positively declared 
the wave-theory of sound “perfectly secure.” 
Can you wonder at our mortification, after all 
the kindly urging of my lei ters, that you per- 
sistently continue to refuse saying another 
word? Surely nothing but a conviction on 
your part that the wave-theory of sound is 
unsound could thus have caused a courageous 
scientist to weaken in the presence of a single 
mathematical and mechanical difficulty, like 
that involved ia Capt. Carter's tuning-fork 
experiment. After due consultation with those 
associated with me, I now deliberately record 
our united conviction that Prof. Tyndall’s only 
reason for oE to answer my courteous 
inquiries is that he is afraid to commit himself 
lest his scientific reputation should suffer dam- 
age, and that he was insincere in his assurance 
that the wave-theory of sound was perfectly 
secure.“ We now unitedly declare it as our 
belief that he knows the theory of sound, as 
expounded in his published Lectures, to be 
erroneous, and for this reason alone, that he 
dares not to risk his reputation as a physicist in 
attempting its defense. From this e on we 
shall fecl justified, both in our relations to 
pupils and to one another as teachers, to pro- 
claim the wave-theory of sound as an untenable 
scientific doctrine, and to publish it throughout 
the colleges of the land that Prof. Tyndall has 
practically confessed it by his persistent and 
stubborn silence after having written one letter 
on the subject. As a matter of simple justice, 
therefore, to the young scientific students of 
this country and Great Britain, and alone in 
the interests of the cause of true science. I feel 
it my duty to give these letters to THE MICRO- ' 
cos{x for publication. a as 


PROF. FAILYER’S FAILURE. 


BY CAPT, R. KELSO CARTER. 


‘* Looseness in Reasoning” is the title of a 
hastily written article in a small paper called 
The Industrialist, edited and published by the 
officers of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, located at Manhattan. The article itself 
is about the best illustration of its title that 
could well be found. A few extracts will 
suffice to show its intent. The writer, Prof. 
Geo. H. Failyer, saye: 

1. “It is often wondered [the essor of 
grammar might correct this; but alas! that 
study is not taught in the K. S. 4. C.] wh 
there are always plenty of men of g busi- 
ness tact and fair intelligence and discernment 
who are captivated by all sorts of improbable 
claims for some supposed new discovery.” 


Let me suggest that the world has often been 
astonished and confounded to tind how many 
men, of the most distinguished ability, have 
resolutely set themselves against the great and 
genuine discoveries of all ages, until their very 
names have been forgotten in the later fame of 
the discoverer, Copernicus, Galileo, Columbus, 
Morse, Whitrey, and hundreds of others, are 
‘ cases in point.” 
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2. Those who are well informed on general 
subjects are very frequently found sustain 
views which are noted only for their crudeness 
and lack of agreement with facts.” 


We will soon see how exceedingly “‘ crude” 
are the ideas of Prof. Failyer upon the subject 
he principally discusses, 

8. Wo often find persons who are severely 
logical, but whose conclusions are very un- 
trust worth ue to their reasoning from false 
premises. Others are equally unreliable be- 
cause of false reasoning.” * * » # # “A 
publication called the Microcosm contains 
many articles from the pens of professors in 
colleges and universities, which illustrate the 
matter under consideration. Did they occupy 
the chairs of language or literature, it would 
not seem so strange that this kind of errors 
Bhould occasionally creep into their writings; 
but when professors of inathematics and physics 
discuss subjects involving the principles of the 
one, and the calculations of the other, and show 
nothing more than a superficial acquaintance 
with either, there seems no possible iation.“ 

at is, a man may be excused if he slips up 
in a department whose chair“ he does not 
“ occupy.”) : 
‘4. An illustration of this crudeness of 
thought is found in an article upon sound, 
from the pen of the professor of mathematics 
in a noted State military academy. He esti- 
mates the great force that a locust must exert 
in setting into vibration the four cubic miles of 
air through which he may be heard, by calcu- 
lating the mass of this air; and then, since the 
velocity of sound is over eleven hundred feet 
r second—due, of course, entirely to the elas- 
city of the air—he determines what expendi- 
ture of energy must be required to propel this 
mass of air—that of four cubic miles—through 
space with a velocity equal to that of the propa- 
gation of sound,” etc. 


I will briefly show, in answer to No. 2, that 
Professor Failyer presents views of my 
article on sound entirely wanting in ‘“ agree- 
ment with facts;” in answer to No. 3, that he 
‘reasons from false premises,” and comes 
under his own condemnation for essaying to 
write in a department K hose chair he does 
not occupy; and in answer to No. 4, that he 
has been guilty of exceedingly ‘‘loose” read- 
ing, has displayed inexcusable ignorance of the 
elementary text-books, and kas directly mis- 
stated the facts concerning my locust argu- 
ment. 

Under No. 2, it is easy to see that the Pro- 
fessor was guilty of baal PERT t: looseness ” 
of reading. He missed the facts” in my ar- 
gument altogether, and omitted to mention 
one of them. He therefore presents a view of 
my locust which I never intended, never wrote, 
and which he never read. All this, either be- 
cause he failed to grasp the “facts,” or was 
guilty of loose reasoning.” At tko close of 
my article in the March Microcosm I took the 
trouble to recapitulate these facts, and to ar- 
range them consecutively and briefly, but this 
was of no use to a man who reasons as 
‘loosely as the Professor. He took the fact 
that I calculated the actual weight of four 
cubic miles of air, and the fact that sound 
travels at a rate of 11°0 feet per second, and 
left the other six facts entirely out of account. 
I cannot take space for lengthy quotations, so I 
simply refer the reader to the March Micro- 
COSM. 
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8. The Professor is guilty of ‘‘ reasoning from 

premises.” He starts with the idea tbat I 
tried to prove that the locust actually pro- 
pels the air through 1100 feet sec- 
ond,” whereas I did nothing of the kind. He 
then argues that, as this velocity is “due en- 
tirely tożheelasticity of the air,” my conclusion 
is illogical. But he never made a more ab- 
surdly wild statement in his life. His paren- 
thetical premise, that the velocity is due en- 
tirely to elasticity,” is not true at all; hence his 
own 5 is from false premises, and con- 
sequently fallacious. Again, he states that 
professors of literature might be excused from 
occasional blunders in mathematics, while he 
—not a professor of mathematics himself— 
blucders fearfully in failing utterly to see the 
real bearing and plain sense of the mathemati- 
cal portion of my article. Possibly, however, 
he may be without excuse here, for he may, 
like myself, have filled the chairs of both nat- 
ural ard mathematical science. 

4. The loose reasoning” has already been 
shown. The elementary text books refer- 
red to by the Professor may seem to remind 
him that velocity is not due entirely to elas- 
ticity.” I cannot stop here to teach natural 
philosophy, so will simply leave the Professor 
to his“ text-books.“ But now let me seriously 
show the transparent misstatement of my ar- 
gumeni. and the exceedingly “loose reasoning” 
employed. Prof. Failyer makes it appear that 
it is infinitely absurd for me to teach that a lo- 
cust propels air at a rate of 1100 feet per sec- 
ond. On its face this is true, of course, but a 
truth used falsely becomes false. If he read 
the article carefully, he knew very well (unless 


he is non compos mentis) that I meant the 


reader to see this very absurdity, but that I 
used this absurdity against the wave the- 
ory, connecting the two together by irresistible 
„facts.“ These connecting facts he utterly ig- 
pores, and devotes his time to the ae ria Ala 
ness of the velocity question. <A ht, Pro- 
fessor! But remember that some one has said: 
„Half a truth becomes a lie,” and state the 
rest of the argument. 

One thing J emphasized repeatedly, and that 
was that the locust did not move any particle 
of the air any t distance: but only at the 
rate specified. On e 227 I wrote: “Now, it 
is not of the slightest conse tence what the ex- 
tent of this motion may be,” meaning plainly 
how infinitely small it may be. Again: Do 
not forget that the distance traversed by the 
cir wave or air particles ia entirely immaterial. 
If the air moves at a given velocity, it exerts a 
certain pressure, entirely irrespective of the dis- 
tance throughwhichit moves. Let anyone deny 
this who can.” Further down I find: ‘‘ Not to 
move 1100 feet, but at that rate of motion;” 
and, finally, in the recapitulation: ‘‘ This vol- 
ume of air is moved to and fro at a rate of 1100 
feet a second. It is of no consequence how far 
the air particles actually move.” 

Yet this loose reasoner actually says I 
argucd that the locust ‘‘ propels the entire mass 
of airin four cubic miles through space,” etc. 
On ae neers I ane the“ 5 air 

articles,” and repeatedly emphasize e pos- 
Pole narrow extent of the vibration. I would 
not be surprised if the Professor cannot see 
the difference now between the two. But let 
mo invite his careful attention to the facts I 
did present. 

1. A locust can be heard throughout four 
cubic miles of air.” 


* 
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2. “Every particle of this air is absolutely 
and positively forced to make a small excursion 
to and fro,” etc., at a rate of 1100 feet per 
second. 

3. This motion is caused solely by the 
locust.” 

4. This amount of air weighs 24,000,000 
tons. 
5. It is of no consequence how far (bow 
minutely) the air particles actually move.” 

6. The force exerted by the locust must 
equal the resistance of the air.” 

7. This resistance (to a rate of 1100 feet) 
a) 5 Nonae eogi td t 

. ‘*Nothing gives what it does not possess.” 

I then said that I was ready to attack No. 2 
myself, as, of course, I deny in toto the motion 
of the air particles; and I defied any man to 
e the remainining seven. Can Prof- 


damag 
fessor Failyer attack them ? 

It must be plain to the intelligent reader 
that the velocity of 1100 feet bas nothing to do 
with the force of the arguinent. A miss is as 
good asa mile,” and when the reductio ad ab- 
surdum is used its total extent on the other 
side of absurdity is of no consequence. I mean 
by this, that he can quarrel with the 1100 feet 
to his heart’s content, accept Wilford Halls 
information about the actual velocity of the 
locust’s legs, and calculate the resistance of the 


air to that velocity. It is perfectly plain that if 


the air particles move at all, it is at some ve- 
locity. Everybody, until the Problem of Hu- 
man Life appeared. believed the velocity to be 
the same as that of the air-wave. But if they 
fall back from that ground, there is no resting- 
place except upon the actual velocity of the 
pon TE instrument. But the constantly 

iminishing or changing velocity of even the 
same sounding instrument, here presents a bog 
deep enough to ingulf the whole Kansas State 
Agricultural College, not to mention the fact 
that anv velocity within reason still leaves the 
locust an infinitely absurd task to perform, if 
there be any truth in the wave-theory.* 


* NorE.— It is easily demonstrable that the travel 
or oscillation of the air-particles to and fro,“ which 
Prof. Tyndall says takes place as each sound-wave 

must occur at the actual velocity of the 
sound-wave itself—1120 feet per second. For ex- 
ample: Suppose this amplitude of oscillation to be 
only the infinitesimal width of a single molecule of 
air (it must be that much, or it is nonsense to talk 
about ‘‘oscillation to and fro,” amplitude,“ etc.), 
it follows that while the pulse is passing forward the 
width of this molecule, the molecule itself must 
also perform its oscillation? forward the same 
width, and in the sam» time, as it surely does not 
wait to ‘‘ oscillate ” till after the pulse or wave passes, 
nor begin to oscillate before the pulse arrives! This 
so-called ‘‘ oscillation of the air-particles to and fro,” 
therefore, must have the same velocity, since such 
oscillation is what constitutes the sound-mmilse, according 
to the wave-theory, and hence, positively, the speed of 
the oscillation of each and every air-particle passed 
by the wave must be exactly equal to the speed of the 
wave itself, or to the velocity of sound. Can any- 
thing be plainer and more self-evident than this? 
Hence Capt. Carter’s original calculation stands in- 
violate, that every particle of the air permeated by the 
sound of the locust (four cubic miles, weighing more 
than 20,000,000 tons) must be started from a state of 
rest into motion, a distance equal to the ‘‘ to-and-fro ” 
oscillation of the wave-theory, and at a demonstrated 
velocity of the sound-pulse itself—namely, 1120 feet 
in a second. His calculation, therefore, of the in- 
conceivable displacement-force exerted by the locust 
necessary to start four cubic miles of air at that 
velocity, however small the distance traveled, stands, 
and defies the mathematics of the world to overturn 
it, —EDITOR. 
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Finally, the true explanation of such loose 
reasoning as that of the Kansas professor lies 
in a totally different cause from any assigned 
by him. t him note this carefully. e is 
familiar with the wave-theory in all its old 
aspecte. But a new theory arises which an- 
tagonizes it. He does not read this new theory, 
and utterly neglects to try its crucial experi- 
ments. e is thus densely oblivious to its 
real force, and is specially vulnerable on his 
own ground in regard to his lines of defense. 
Although familiar with the old theory, he is 
totally unaware of its bearings with relation to 
the new, for, not having read and grasped the 
new, he cannot possibly know where his own 
weak points lie. Braddock’s soldiers were per- 
fectly familiar with the art of fighting the 
veterans of Europe, but that very knowled 
was the chief cause of their ignorance in their 
unequal contest with the savages. Our Pro- 
fessor may know the wave theory, but he cer- 
tainly is sublimely in the dark on the question 
of ‘‘Substantialism.” Consequently, he walks 
blindly into ambush, fires at imaginary foes, 
and must therefore encounter only disaster and 
defeat. If he will read carefully the article 
on the Bell in Lake Geneva, in the April num- 
ber of the Microcosm, and other discussions of 
the locust problem. he will find the special 
stress laid upon the simple question of inertia, 
if his mind be not too inert to grasp the dis- 
tinction; and a glance at the review of the 
various experiments, presented in the June 
number, will give him abundant ‘‘ facts” from 
which to take a fresh start and endeavor to re- 
trieve his failure. 
Pa. MIL. ACADEMY, CHESTER. 


— 


A FACT WORTH CONSIDERING. 


[The following letter from Prof. R. L. Aber- 
nethy, A. M., for forty years professor of phys- 
ical science. and now president of Rutherford 
College, North Carolina, will speak for itself to 
those professors and critics who ask if any of 
the co are coming over to the Substantial 
Philosophy? Shouldn’t wonder if Substantial- 
ism would come to be “ respectable” after a 
while. Who knows? The Copernican System 
of Astronomy was not sufficiently ‘‘ respecta- 
ble” for any college to teach it till about one 
hundred years after the death of its founder ! 
We have, therefore, no reason to complain of 
the pro the Substantial ica aa has 
made in the brief space of four years. ITOR]: 


A. WILFORD HALL, Ph. D., 
Editor of THE MICROCOSM: 

During my vacation hours, being confined at 
home on account of the illness of a dear daugh- 
ter, I have been devoting my spare moments to 
„ of the old and new theories of 
philosophy, but giving very special attention to 
the wave-theory of 1 which I have been 
teaching for near half a century. 

I have for a number of years been denomina- 
ted a philosopher, and, in fact, without any 
feeling of egotism, I thought I was one. 

But how it happened that I had overlooked 
the panng absurdities of the old wave-theory 
of sound, I cannot now comprehend. I sup- 
pose, however, that like bundreds of cther 
professors and teachers, I took for granted 
what I should have closely examined. 

I am candid in admitting that my own ex- 
planations to students were not satisfactory to 
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my own mind. Yet I consoled myself by say- 
ing, »The books say it is so.” 

am now as thoroughly satisfied of the Sub- 
stantial Theory as I am of the reality of life 
itself; and in my lectures to my senior class, 
during the past year, I have been giving it as I 
now understand it. 

I give you and your readers, in conclusion, 
only one of the grounds of my dissatisfaction 
with the wave-theory. It is this: If the sensa- 
tion which we denominate sound depends upon 
the simple vibrations of air that reach the 
auditory nerve, how is it that we readily dis- 
tinguish one sounding body from another? 
According to the wave-theory, when the wave- 
lengths are about four feet four inches, it is 
pan that a sounding body, struck 400 yards 
rom my ear, would produce about 277 differ- 
ent air-waves before the sensation of sound 
could be experienced in my brain; and when it 
does reach the nerve leading to the brain, it is 
only a simple wave of air 276 wave-lengths 
from the body struck, being itself the 278th effect 
of asimple mechanical cause; and yet it enables 
me to distinguish the crack of a rifle from the 
sound of a musket; the bark of a dog from the 
voice of a man; the lowing of a cow from the 
neighing of a horse, etc. 

ow I leave to any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence to say whether or not it is rational to 
conclude that the sume mechanical cause could 
possibly produce such different effects. 

For one to know the kind of body or sub- 
stance from which the waves proceed, if they 
are waves, it does seem necessary that some 
element, essence, or substance from the sounding 
body itself, as you insist, should accompany 
the sound-waves to the ear. How the simple 
striking of a layer of mixed oxygen and nitro- 

en. coming precisely with the same force and 
in the same manner from different bodies upon 
my auditory nerve, can enable me to distinguish 
distant objects from each other, is a mystery 
which I wish scientists to explain. urely 
substantial pulses, analogous to odorous emana- 
tions, are much more rational and satisfactory 
as a solution of this problem. 

R. L. ABERNETHY. 


5 a private letter, President Abernethy 
says]: 

„Mx Dear DR. HALL,—I am greatly de- 
lighted with the views and teachings of THE 
MicrocosM. Iam sure that Substantialism is 
the true doctrine; and in my lectures to the 
senior Classes in this college I have departed 
from the doctrine of the wave-theory of sound, 
and have been rel bales the Substantial 
Theory. I find that the new theory takes with 
all young gentlemen and ladies who think, * * 

Yours truly, 
R. L. ABERNETHY. 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


BY MRS. M. S. ORGAN, M. D. 

A few weeks since an article appeared in the 
New York Sun, entitled White vs. Graham 
Flour,” in which the writer made so many false 
geo an and pseudo-scientific statements, 
8 t duty to human interest demands a rejoin- 

er. 

The question of diet is one which so vitally 
concerns the physical, mental, and moral ele- 
vation of tbe race, that it will be apropos to 
devote a few columns of tha MICROCOSM to its 


discussion; or rather. to make a few scientifie 
statements as a rejoinder to the article referred 
to, which will be suggestive and incite to 
further inquiry. 

People in general accept the traditional lore 
of their ancestors as to what kinds of food and 
their dietetic preparations are wholesome, with- 
out thought or question. In everything per- 
taining to health, that which affects the physi- 
cal economy is alone considered. Only a faint 
glimmering is peng 2 dawn upon human- 
ity of the fact that the healthful action of the 
mind, the clearness of its perceptions, the 
strength and vigor of its faculties, the truth or 
falsity of the thought it evolves, depend as much 
upon the quality and quantity of food con- 
sumed as do the health and vigor of the body. 
Many an individual of high moral and spiritual 
attainments has been tortured with the throes 
of despair. feeling that God’s displeasure was 
upon him, when the direct and potent cause of 
all his anguish of soul was an irritated stomach, 
made so through the outrage perpetrated upon 
it by unwholesome food or an excessive quan- 


tity. 

But to the discussion of the points brought 
forward in the article in question. The writer 
quotes the following as the expressed convic- 
tions of Dr. Graham. given on page 55 of his 
book.” (Definite. isn’t it?) ‘‘ Coarse wheaten 
bread may do very well for those who are 
troubled with constipation, by mechanically 
irritating and exciting the stomach and bowels; 
yet for that very reason it is wholly unfit and 
improper for those who are afflicted with 
chronic diarrhea. Another objection is, that 
although the bran may serve, like other me- 
chanical excitants, for a while to relieve consti- 
pation. vet it scon wears out the excitability of 
the organs, and leaves them more inactive than 
before.” 

This quotation is not found on page 55 of 
“his book (Dr. Graham's Science of Human 
Life), but on page 526, and is given, not as 
statements of Pr. Graham, but as objections 
which are urged by others, and which he most 
conclusively refutes and demonstrates to have 
no foundation in physiology, hygiene. or expe- 
rience. Space forbids giving.his entire argu- 
ment, but I will quote sufficient to show that 
the writer, with evident design, stated an un- 
mitigated falsehood. Referring to these ob- 
jections, Dr. Graham says: ‘‘ Here again is a 

alse statement urged by inexcusable ignorance; 
for it is not true that the bran acts in the man- 
ner suppused by this objection. It is true, 
however, that the pernicious habits of some 
persons who use coarse wheaten bread, entirely 
counteract its beneficial effects, by their want 
of exercise. by extreme inertness, over-eating, 
etc., bring on constipation in spite of the natu- 
ral fitness of the bread to prevent this result. 
Coarse wheaten bread, under a proper general 
regimen, is a sure cure for chronic constipation 
and chronic diarrhea, for they hoth spring from 
the same root. I have seen cases of chronic 
diarrhea of the most obstinate character. and 
which had baffled the highest medical skill for 
more than twenty years, yielding entirely under 
a proper general regimen, in which this bread 
was the almost exclusive article of diet, and vot 
a particle of medicine used. The mucilage of 
the bran is perhaps the best substance iu the 
vegetable kingdom that can be applied to the 
stomach and bowels.” 

Dr. Graham by the closest reasoning, by 
analogy, and by a collection of scientific facts 
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and experiments, proves most conclusively that 
a proportion of innutritious matter in our food 


One of the strongest objections urged by the 
writer against the use of Graham flour is, that 


is just as essential to the health and functional it contains insects and other impurities, which 


activity of the alimentary organs, as nutritious | adhere to the exterior of the grain. 
matter is to the sustenance of the body; and sible that he is not cognizant of the pa a 
that nature has wisely provided for this physi- | fact that all these foreign substances and i 


ological demand by combining a certain 
amount of innutritious matter with the nutri- 
tious, in all substances which constitute food; 
and that if the digestive organs were designed 
to receive nothing but nutritive material, they 
would have been constructed very differently 
from what they are. He shows how Magendie 
and other distinguished physiologists experi- 
mented on animals, to test the comparative 
value of food from which all innutritious mat- 
ter had been artificially removed; and that the 
result in all cases was that the animals died in 
a few weeks. But when bran, or even sawdust 
was added to the nutritive aliment, they would 
live and thrive; thus incontrovertibly estab- 
lishing the fact that bulk or innutritious mat- 
ter is just as essential for bealth and life as nu- 
triment. 

But this scientific (?) writer for the Sun ig- 
nores the wisdom of nature; thinks her designs 
can be very essentially improved upon. He 
says: If all inert (innutritious) matter were 
removed from the food, there would be no 
dyspepsia; nothing should ever enter the 
stomach that is not soluble by its fluids.” 

This statement was doubtless made in the 
interest of some firm that makes a specialty of 
manufacturing an alimentary product from 
which all innutritious matter has been removed. 
The writer is either totally ignorant of physio- 
5 science, or else he imagines the people 


If all innutritious or non-soluble matter 
must be removed from food to make it digesti- 
ble, then every alimentary product which na- 
ture has provided will have to be subjected toa 
chemical process, or at least mechanical appli- 
unces, to render it a wholesome article of diet. 
The skins of beans, peas, green corn, rice, 
plums, cherries, currants—the skins und seeds 
of all small fruits, the cellular tissue of all 
kinds of meat—are both insoluble and innutri- 
tious. All cereals contain from twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent of innutritious matter, veg- 
etables from twenty-five to sixty-five, and 
some, such as turnips and cabbage, as much as 
ninety: flesh meat averages about sixty-five per 
cent. So. pt ay this scientific teaching, 
human beings will afflicted with dyspepsia 
in all its complicated forms, and with many 
other diseases as secondary results, so long as 
they continue to use food which contains the 
elements as nature combined them. 

The writer refers to chemistry as authority 
on the subject. But chemistry of itself cannot 
decide what is food and what is not; it can tell 
us just what forms of inorganic matter result 
from an analysis of dead animal matter, but it 
cannot tell us what forms combine to compose 
the living organs; for vitality transcends all in- 
organic affinities, and sses the absolute 
power of transmuting even those substances 
which are regarded by chemists as ultimate 
elements. The most skillful chemist in the 
world could not tell, a priori, whether animal, 
vegetable. or mineral substance was best fitted 
to meet the alimentary wants of the body, nor 
what elenents are olitritious and what innutri- 
tious, nor distinguish between food and the 
most deadly poison. All this must be learned 
through physiological science and experience, 


Ts it pos- 


purities are pulverized as finely as the particles 
of fiour in the process of milling—that the bolt- 
ing-cloth does not, by any means, separate 
them? The only way to procure pure flour, 
either bolted or unbolted, is by having the 
grain thoroughly cleansed by scouring and 
other mechanical appliances, or, what is better 
than all other means combined, a thorough 
washing. And the latter Dr. Graham most 
strongly insisted upon. 

This writer states that the nove of millin 
has been materially improved since the days of 
Graham. I am very glad to attest the truth of 
this assertion, as it is about the only truth con- 
tained in his article. I am also giad to add 
what is equally true and important, that the 
people have advanced so much in intelligence 
as regards a genuine article of Graham flour, 
that they will no longer use the abominable 
stuff which was formerly palmed off upon 
them, such as an inferior and unwholesome 
article of white flour, mixed with impure 
bran, or unbolted flour, ground in the same 
manner as that intended for bolting—both fit 
only for the stomach of herbivorous animals. 
To properly make Graham flour requires the 
very best wheat, thoroughly cleansed, and cut 
as oy as possible, instead of being mashed 
or rolled, as for bolting. There are many mills 
in the United States where a specialty is made 
of grinding Graham flour in this manner. 

hile I am not a Grahamite, or any other 
kind of an ite,—for I claim enough individual- 
ity to accept only what appeals to my reason as 
evidence, unbiased by the weight of authority, 
—yet I recognize Dr. Graham as one of the 
most Original and profound exponents of hu- 
man life, in its physical and mental aspects, 
the world has ever produced. Such an incisive 
logician and original thinker nature does not 
produce more than once in a century. And 
yet no one was ever more maligned or misun- 
derstood by the world in general. The preva- 
lent opinion is that he was a fanatic, and 
taught the idea that the only physical salva- 
tion for the human race was the use of coarse, 
unbolted wheaten flour, and the coarser the 
better. Yet he most positively aud explicitly 
states. and reiterates the principle, that good 
and properly pee unbolted wheaten bread 
is only one of the many requisites for health 
and longevity—that a proper quantity of food, 
proper exercise, rest, personal cleanliness, sun- 
shine, fresh air, correct poaa environments, 
and harmonious mental conditions, are just as 
essential for health, vigor, and symmetrical 
development. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


tF Owing to the necessity this month (it 
being the first number of the new volume) of 
repeating a few business items at the close, we 
are obliged to postpone our promised Micro- 
cosmic Debris" department till next month. 
The reader will carefully note the business 
items referred to, for the various inducements 
held out to subscribers to this magazine, and 
remember that for three new subscribers ($8) 
this entire volume will be sent free. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude for the conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THE Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that ‘we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the viewsof our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any time to change ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. : EDITOR. 
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THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ITS GENERAL FORMULA AND GROUNDS OF 
: BELIEF. 


The many articles which have lid 5 5 dur- 
ing the past three volumes of THE MICRO COSM 
upon the subject of Substantialism, from our 
own pen and from those of our contributors, 
presenting the New Philosophy in its varied 
relations to science and religion, have caused 
it to be Iongi advisable to give in this first 
number of Volume Four a brief and condensed 
epitome of its teaching as at present formulated 
and as now understood by its founder and its 


ablest exponents who have written upon the 
subject. e therefore proceed to do so. 
1. The Substantial Philosophy teaches that 


everything in the universe, visible or invisible, 
tangible or intangible, corporeal or incorporeal, 
of which tbe mind can form a positive concept, 
is substance or entity, in some form or degree of 
grossness or attenuation. 

2. It teaches that the substances of the uni- 
verse, as above expressed, are naturally and 
rationally divisible into two main departments, 
namely, muterial and immaterial, which means 
nearly the same thing as eal and incor- 


poreal; and that while all matter is substance or 


substantial, it by no means follows that all sub- 
stance is matter or material. The terin matter, 
as thus viewed, only embraces a small portion 
of the substances of the universe, namely, those 
substances which are ponderable or otherwise 
susceptible of chemical or mechanical test, or 
such as are absolutely limited by material con- 
ditions. The term substance, on the other 
hand, not only embraces all material things, 
however gross or tenuous, but it includes all 
immaterial things, or such imponderable enti- 
ties as are not confined by material limits or 
conditions, and hence, such entities as cannot 
be pore to exist by any chemical or mechan- 
ical test. 

8. Substance in its immaterial classification 
includes every force of Nature or in Nature, 
physical, vital, mental, or spiritual, and in- 
cludes every form of energy which in any way 
can produce a manifestation or motion of a 
sensuous body. Hence the physical forces 
which manifest themselves to our sensuous ob- 
servation, such as gravity, light, heat, sound, 
electricity, magnetism, etc., are as really sub- 
stantial or entitative as is the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, or the food we eat. 

4. So also. according to Substantialism. is it 
with the vital, mental, and spiritual forces, 
which are manifested in the vegetable and ani- 
mal ares era and which actuate all living 
and thinking organic 1 They are as 
really substantial as are the beings and organ- 
isms themselves thus actuated and moved. 
The vital and mental forces in an animate being, 
which must exist in order to move it, are as 
veritable, substantial entities as are the water, 
fire and steam in the locomotive which move 
the engine and cause it to perform its work. 
It is as impossible, according to the Substantial 
Philosophy, for the intelligent mind to conceive 
of a living animal moving and doing work by 
means of a vital force within it that is nota 
real aubstance, as to conceive of an engine 
moving and doing work by the force of steam, 
while such steam is not a substantial entity, 
but a mere molecular motion among the par- 
ticles of the water. 
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5. To teach, as do the received theories of 
science and philosopy, that the physical forces 
of Nature, such as lighi, heut, sound, magnet- 
ism, gravity, electricity, etc., are but modes of 
motion among material particles, and not 
themselves substantial entities, is as irra- 
tional and unsatisfactory to the mind of 
au intelligent substantialist as to teach that 
the invisible spring in the clock-case is only a 
mode of motion of the clock-wheels which 
it drives. Substantialism therefore repudiates 
this votion that any force of Nature is but a 
mode of motion; and hence it claims as among 
its fundamental principles and original discov- 
eries that sound, as well as light and heat, in- 
stead of being a mode of motion, isa real tm- 
material but substantial emanation from tbe 
sources whence it radiates; and that but for 
trying to make light and heat material emana- 
tions, xs did Newton and others in his day, in- 
stead of making them what they really are— 
immaterial entities—the true Subetantial Pai- 
losophy might have been inaugurated a hundred 
years ago. 

6. The present advanced phase of materialistic 
science assures us that maiter, in some form. is 
all there is in the universe of a substantial 
nature; that what we call vital. mental, or 
spiritual force, by which the motions of our 
bodies are caused and controlled. is but the 
molecular motion of the material brain-and- 
nerve-particles of the living organism; and 
that, consequently, as soon as the body dies. 
and these material particles cease to vibrate, 
the life, soul, mind, or spirit necessarily ceases 
to exist, since motion, per se, is confessedly 
nothing entitative, being merely a phenomenon 
of matter. This conclusion the materialist 
logically reaches from the principlesof physical 
science as taught in all colleges either religious 
or secular, since sound, light, heat, etc., ac- 
cording to such teaching, are but various modes 
of motion of the material particles of some 
medium by which they are respectively con- 
ducted. Hence the materialist ically rea- 
sons: if Christian scientists can justly and cor- 
rectly teach that these natural forces which 

uce phenomenal manifestations all around 
us are but molecular motions which necessarily 
cease to exist when the moving molecules come 
to rest, there is no rational ground to believe 
that the forces which cause mental and vital 
manifestations in us are anything more than 
the mere molecular motions in the organism, 
and which cease at the death of the body; and 
e that the idea of a conscious exist- 
ence of the soul, life, mind, or spirit, which are 
nothing substantial, after death, is a vagary of 
religious 11 

7. Seeing the resistless logic of this terrible 
argument of the materialist against the very 
foundation of the Christian hope, and being 
appalled at the helplessness and apparent un- 
conscious indifference of the learned clergy to 
the inevitable inroads which such an ar ent 
must necessarily make upon all the claims of 
religion or supernatural revelation, the founder 
of the Substantial Philosophy resolved to break 
its force by the only conceivable method— 
namely, by attacking and, if possible. overturn- 
ing this mode-of-motion citadel as universally 
taught in physical science, and thus demon- 
strating every force in Nature to be a real sub- 
stantial entity. As a telling mode of attack 
that he thought could not be gainsaid or re- 
sisted, he selected sound as par excellence the 
representative ‘‘mode of motion” in physics, 


80 8 by all science in all ages, and out 
of which all the other so-called modes of motion 
had developed; and he reasonably assumed, if it 
could be broken down as a mode of motion by 
overturning the wave-theory, there would noth- 
ing else be left for sound to be but an imma- 
terial. substantial emanation from the soundiug 
body—a substance which travels: by a law of 
conduction through various media analogous 
to substantial but immaterial currents of elec- 
tricity. In this way he expected (as has since 
turned out to be the case) to make the sound 
controversy, including the truth or falsity of 
the undulatory theory, the real battle-ground 
of the Substantial Philosophy. 

8. To accomplish this purpore he devoted to 
the investigation of the sound theory his best 
energies, first in the Problem of Human Life, 
and has since continued to do the same during 
the first three volumes of THE Microcosm. To 
his surprise, however, and to his great disap- 
pointment as well as that of his friends, the 
eminent clergymen of this country, almost toa 
man, at first peremptorily ignored this only 
method of escape from the otherwise unan- 
swerable assault of the materialistic philosphy. 
A few professors of physics and a number 
of clergymen, however, to their praise be 
it said, soon saw the inestimable value and 
advantage of this revolutionary departure 
from the beaten path of science, and glad- 
5 the Substantial Philosophy as the 

nal and long-sought antidote that would 
neutralize the poison of materialism; and we 
rejoice that at the present time thousands are 
falling into the ranks of the Substantial army, 
among both the clergy and the college profes- 
sors, till all opposition to its onward progress, it 
may now be safely believed, must sooner or later 
give way. 

9. From the consideratious here enumerated, 
it has become the settled teaching of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy, and the scientific faith of 
its adherents, that sound, instead of being air- 
waves, water-waves, iron-waves, Or waves or 
molecular motions of any conducting medium 
whatever, is a veritable substantial form or de- 
partment of force; that all the physical forces, 
as they manifest themselves to our conscious 
or sensuous observation, such as light, heat, 
electricity, gravity, magnetism, etc., are but 
different forms or transformations of the one 
universal force-element of Nature, and that 
this original or primordial force-element, from 
and out of which all the manifested forms of 
force come or are generated by the various 
methods ordained to those ends, derives its 
active power alone from the vital, mental, and 
spiritual fountain of all force in the universe,— 
namely, the personal, uncreated, and self-ex- 
istent God, from whom all things, visible and 
invisible, material and immaterial, have pro- 
ceeded. Our Philosophy teaches that but for 
this eternal, uncreated, ccntral, and inexhaust- 
ible fountain of force and energy, no present 
form of manifcsted force could move itself or 
any material body, or produce any effect or 
manifestation whatever. Neither light nor 
heat could radiate or rcfiect; the sun could not 
shine; gravitation could not attract, and hence 
rain could not fall; electricity could not travel, 
nor could sound be conducted or heard; mag- 
netism would never leave the magnetic poles, 
and all Nature’s realm would be dead, still, 
cold, barren, and silert. 

10. The Substantial Philosophy further teaches 
that all life, mind, instinct, and spivit-conscious- 
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ness of the animate creation are but stil] more 
retined forms of the force-emanations from out 
that same universal and substantia! fountain of 
energy, hfe, mind, and spirit, and that the iv- 


dividual life-germs of all animate beings are 
but atoms, so to speak, from out the same vital 
fountain. 


11. It also teaches that every living creature, 
from the highest to the lowest, is a dual organ- 
isn; that every animal not only possesses a 
physical or corporeal body, but that it possesses 
also within and pervading this physical struc- 
ture another and incorporeal organism, the 
exact though invisible counterpart of the phys- 
ical; and that this immaterial structure is as 


really a substantial entity as is the 1 9 8 body pa 


itself which it 5 This philosophy as- 
sures us that the eet organism is the 
essential and much the more real of 
every animate being, and that it is by and 
through this interior S tals that the phys- 
ical structure of every animal receives from its 
progenitors and transmits to its offspring its 
own specific form and „ 
which also it grows and assimilates its food; 
and by which alone, as an outline pattern within 
the phyiscal structure, the bioplasts are enabled 
to work in the repair of wounds or the repro- 
duction of lost limbs, or by which to develop 
the specific embryonic organism from the ovule 
(physically alike in Pamana till the material 
structure of the being is complete at maturity. 
Without the essential reality and substantiality 


of this incorporeal organism there could be no: r 
po 5 atom of its essence has been lost or ceases to 


rational basis for 5 or likeness of off- 
spring to parents; vor could there be any good 
reason why the ovule of the cow, for example, 
might not develop into a sheep, or that of the 
deer into a goat. This is fully and elaborately 
elucidated in our original treatise on the sub- 
ject—The Problem of Human Life. 


12. As one of the irresistible grounds of be- 
lief in the duality of all living organisms, and 
proofs that inherited characters and qualities 
are transmitted from parents to offspring en- 
tirely through the incorporeal structure, we 
refer to the fact that the offapring of all species 
of animal, high and low, partake equally of the 
peculiar characteristics of both father and 
mother, while more than one thousand times as 
much of the physical or material erganism of 
the child is derived from the mother as or the 
father! No scientific explanation of this hith- 
erto unrecognized state of facts can be sug- 
gested but the one which Substantialism offers, 
namely, that the tncorporeal life-germ, which 
constitutes and makes up specific identity, 
comes equally from both parents. This orig- 
inal and unanswerable argument for the exist- 
ence of a substantial incorporeal organism in 
all animate beings was first given to the world, 
with many similar considerations, in the Prob- 
lem of Human Life. We do not name this fact 
in a spirit of oe but simply to call atten- 
tion to the value of that book and of its original 
discussions, which confessedly laid the founda- 
tion for the Substantial Philosophy since devel- 
oped therefrom, thus demonstrating that but a 
small portion of the real entities of the uni- 
verse exists on the material plane or comes 
within our present imperfectly developed sen- 
suous observation. 

18. As the corporeal or physical half of this 
dual organism, in every animate being, con- 
tains many prominent and essential divisions 
or features of structure, all going to constitute 


and make up the one material body, so also the 
incorporeal organism is constituted of different 
parts or essential divisions of that immaterial 
substance, all going to make up the one incor- 
poreal counterpart. As in the higher orders of 
organic beings, it takes the brain, beart, lungs, 
muecles, bones. etc., to constitute the physical 
body. so also it takes the life, mind, soul, and 
spirit—as well as attributes of each—particu- 
larly in man, the highest, to make up this one 
immaterial or incorporeal organic entity. 

14. Tbe Substantial Philosophy further 
teaches that the vital and mental energy of the 
worm, by which it is enabled to seek its food 
and avoid danger, though of a less number of 
rts, corresponding to its physical structure, 
is as much a real, substantial entity or incor- 
poreal organism as is the vital and mental ego 
of a Newton or a Humbolt. And while our 
Philosophy admits, in ac-ordance with the de- 
mands of true science, that vo substantial en- 
tity in the universe can be annihilated, it 
teaches that all forms of force, even includin 
the vital and mental, may, if so ordained an 
required in the economy of Nature, return 
after their manifestation or use, and be reab- 
sorbed into the universal force-element or foun- 
tain whence they came, as a cloud of vapor 
that has fallen in rain-drops to irrigate the 
soil, may return by percolation through the 

round to the river, and thence to the sea, to 
ose its identity, but not its substance, in the 
original fountain whence it came; though, in 
all this precess of change and utility, not one 


exist. In like manner also, as here enumer- 
ated, the physical forms of force, such as light, 
heat, sound, electricity, gravity, magnetism, 
etc., though generated by methods and. pro- 
cesses ordained, or residing in matter as a fixed 
adjunct, are neither created out of nothing by 
any process of generation, nor do they cease to 
exist, though they seem to, when they cease to 
manifest themselves. So far froin annihilation, 
Substantialism assures us. as just hinted, that 
any one of these forms of force, as soon as its 
manifestation ceases, falls back into the force- 
element whence it was transformed, thus 
again constituting it a part of the general foun- 
tain, there to remain to be manifested when re- 
ee according to the established order of 
’s natural laws. 

15. This new Philosophy further teaches that 
man, being at the head of the animal Pind eel 
and endowed with a rational, moral, and spir- 
itual nature, and with the power of inquirin 
into the cause of his own origin as well as o 
the origin of Nature herself, and with the fac- 
ulty of contemplating this present existence as 
but the ephemeral prelude to the real life to 
which the present prophetically points—in a 
word, having the seeds of immo ty and per- 
petual consciousness sown in his nature, and 
the idea of a personal God as the Creator of the 
universe ineradicably constituting a part of his 
own ego, he must have been originally designed 
by the intelligent first cause, for another and a 
higher sphere of being for which the present 
life, as a mere schooling, was intended to pre- 
bare him; and that death. to such a being, is 
3 the exchange of earthly and material en- 
vironments and conditions of existence for 
those which are immaterial, spiritual, and 
eternal. Hence the Substantial Philosophy 
assures us that not only will man. in the com- 
ing state, possess a real, substantial body, but 
that his entire immaterial environments, in- 
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cluding clothing, residence, etc., will be as sub- 


stantial and real as they are here. 

16. But it is as cleariy taught by the same 
Philosophy that the lower orders of animate 
being, though endowed with wondrous mental 
and instinctive powers, yet, since they can 
have no thought concerning their origin nor 
apy conception of a life beyond the present, 
and having no idea of a God, of spiritual exist- 
ence, of perpetual being. or of the signification 
of death, of life, or even of self-contemplation, 
the present sphere of existence, in the wise 
economy of Nature, would therefore seem to 
be all tbat either wisdom or goodness would 
demand for such creatures. ence the Sub- 
stantial Philosopliy tells us that the vital and 
mental powers of all animate creation below 
the human plane serve their intended uses dur- 
ing the brief lifetime of their recipients, and 
that when one of the lower animals dies, the 
substantial forces, vital and mental, which 
constituted its immaterial being here, pass out 
into the universal fountain of vitality and men- 
tality whence they came, as already explained, 
without an atom of such animate force being 
lost or annihilated. The lower animal. there 
fore, unlike man, simply parts with its indi- 
vidual identity, because, unlike man, it had 
never conceived of it, nor of its own existence 
as an ego. and therefore, having no desire fox 
its perpetuation, the being would not be 
en or in any way the loser by the ter- 
mination of such individual entity. 

17. Finally Substantialism teaches. as a part 
of its new philosophy, that all these substantial 
forces in Nature, as well as the force - element 
out of which they are variously transformed, 
have necessarily existed with God in some form 
from eternity, as a portion of His exterior 
nature or being. not only as the instrumentality 
with which He as an infinite Spiritual Personal- 
ity operates and creates, but as conatituting the 
substantial element out of which He spoke the 
Universe into existence. Our Philosophy 
teac hes that it no more detracts from the glory, 
dignity, or perfection of Deity as a personal 
and infinite Creator, to suppose the immaterial 
physical force-element to constitute a part of His 
essential being from eternity, and out of which 
all physical bodies were created, than to assume, 
as we must do in reason, that the substantial 
vital and mental force-element was with God 
from eternity as a portion of His own essential 
being and out of which all mind and life and 
spirit of the animate universe were originally 
transformed. This is taught, therefore, in the 
Substantial Philosophy as a rational and con- 
sistent basis for belief in creation out of some- 
thing that had an existence from eternity, and 
consequently, that such a substantial entity as 
a part of God’s essential being, must have been 
also self-existent. This view is accepted by the 
adherents of the new philosophy as pref- 
erable to the inconceivable supposition that 
God created all things out of nothing, 
which was formerly believed and taught 
by eminent divines, as the best concep- 
tion they could then form of creation in har- 
mony with the glory and dignity of infinite 
wisdom and power, and without being com- 

lled to accept the eternity of matter. But 
hose eminent men had not then the data to 
aid their conceptions which the Substantial 
Philosophy has since brought to light, and 
which now clearly shows that a real omnipres- 
ent and substantial something may have existed 
with God from eternity, out of which to create 
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matter and all material as well as immaterial 
forms of being. Thus we have a thinkable 
rather than an unthinkable basis for our con- 
ception, and which we may safely bold as an 
article of our philosophical and religious faith 
while neither involving pantheism on the one 
hand nor the eternity of matter on the other, 
neither in any way conflicting with any theo- 
logical tenet that is plainly taught in the- 
Scriptures of truth. 

e may thus fairly claim in the Substautial 
i a religio- philosophical formula of 
belief that is as broad as Nature and as deep as 
scientific truth itself, and upon which all think- 
ing Christian men, or even those who make no 
church profession, may unite without in an 
way compromising church-fellowsbip, or in- 
st igating a conflict of theological or sectarian 
ideas, or, in fact, even raising the question of 
scriptural exegesis. There has been in the 
minds of many profound Christian thinkers a 
well-founded doubt as to the possible construc- 
tion of any purely theological or exegetical 
formula of belief sufficiently broad and philo- 
sophical to meet the intellectual demands and 
exigencies of advanced scientific investigators. 
It has been supposed, not without reascn, that 
although most of the more reflective men of 
that class have a dim belief in a future life, 
yet. on account of their methods of thinking 
and investigating, they have unfortunately so. 
outgrown purely church dogmas that little 
hope exists of their ever accepting Christianit 
as a system of religious belief, unless some rad- 
tcal system of rational philosophical thought 
should intervene to pave the way for such ac- 
ceptance. May not Substantialism. which ap- 
peals equally to the Christian philosopher and 
the scientific investigator, be that very provi- 
dential intervention by which logical thinkers 
of every intellectual pursuit may come ulti- 
mately into the one fold, with one Shepherd, 
and thus find themselves at last in the efful- 
gence of the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world”? 

As proof of its effective adaptedness to this 
pressing need, we know positively of many 
who had become confirmed in their doubts of a 
hereafter for humanity who have, with joy in- 
expressible, accepted the Substantial Philoso- 
phy as a sufficient solution of this essential 
phase of the seated while hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of the most intelligent and earnest 
clergymen, of all shades of theological belief, 
have @mbraced the fundamental principles of 
the Substantial Philosophy as the long-prayed- 
for panacea that would cause the scales of ma- 
terialistic darkness to fall from the eyes of sci- 
entific investigators, and thereby let in such 
light as these romeo wayfarers could at 
last comprehend. e firmly believe that the 
Substantial Philosophy, while harmonizing the 
ap ntly conflicting phenomena of Nature, 
end thereby totally setting aside the material- 
istic and atheistic objections to a future exist- 
ence for humanity, will form a consistent 
philosophical bond of social. intellectual, and 
spiritual union, which, by calling a truce to 
sectarian controversies and hostilities, may 
ultimately lead to that true Christian union of 
the Churches, which will substantially fulfill 
the prayer of Christ, that His people might be 
ove even as He and His Father were one. 
not such a consummation, or any step toward 
it, involving the evolution of religious and sci- 
entific truth, a result devoutly to be wished ? 
Plainly, scriptural exegesis, as held in the 
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various religious denominations, and as so per- 
sistently adhered to and insisted upon by 
each, can never yield to that prayer of the 
Saviour, nor to the acknowledged desirability 
of the union of all Christians. Something 
must form an initial basis, which is entirely 
unobjectionable, and one that all can accept 
without a religious scruple. Without such an 
initial stepping-stone to oneness of spirit, the 
long and dificult stride to the vestibule of the 
temple of unity can never be taken in the pres- 
ent weak, dwarfed, and crippled condition of 
humanity. Who knows, then, but that the 
stone of Substantialism, which the master- 
builders of the present generation have so far 
disallowed. may yet form that very stepping- 
stone to the outer court of the temple, that 
wil”? ultimately lead the Church and the world 
into the holy of bolies ? 


SIR WM. THOMPSON ON 


‚SENSES. 


In the Scientific American of May 17th ap- 
ars the address of Sir Wm. Thompson, LL.D., 
R. S., President of the Midland Institute, Bir- 
mingham. England, delivered before that insti- 
tution October 8, 1888. Tbe address is full of 
scientific thought, in the speaker's usual vigor- 
ous and critical style. and abounds with sug- 
-gestive facts, as well as important speculative 
ideas relating to physics. In the interests of 
scientific research we now propose a brief re- 
view of tbat representative paper,—at least. 
some of its salient features, — chiefly to solve a 
problem he introduces which neither he nor 
any one else. so far as we have ever heard, has 
yet attempted to unravel. 
The leading feature of bis address was the 
assumption of a sixth sense, which he terms the 
“sense of force”! A less great man than Sir 
William Thompson, suggesting such a distin>- 
tion as he intimates, and calling it a separate 
sense with such a name, would have excited a 
smile of ridicule in every college in the land. 
What is this sense of force” of which he 
treats? He simply divides the sense of touch, 
usually called feeling, into two departments— 
namely, one of temperature and the other of 
Force, —the latter relating exclusively, as he de- 
scribes it, to the perception of the character or 
uality of a body such as the form of its sur- 
ace, its contour, roughness, smoothness, etc. 
We fail entirely to discover any special philo- 
sophical or physiological necessity for this dis- 
tinction as 1 more than the 
simple tactile sense differently employed, since 
the mental impression in both cases is derived 
solely through the tactile nerves. To classify 
all the sensations thus derived, under the two 
heads of temperature (meaning various degrees 
of heat) and form (the latter called ‘‘ force,” as 
if there was no force in heat), is not only mis- 
Jeading, but self-evidently weak as well as er- 
roneous. A terrific headache or a twinge of 
gout is neither a sensation of temperature nor 
of contour; yet it is the sense of force” ina 
most emphatic degree—forcing the sufferer to 
scream with agony. An electric shock neither 
conveys to the mind the impression of heat. 
cold, roughness, nor smoothness, yet it is a de- 
cided sensation of ‘‘ force,” and as feeling it is 
only recognizable through the tactile nerves. 
How this great British scientist could so mis- 
takenly reduce all tactile eensations to the two 
departments of temperature and form is a mys- 
tery to the average American thinker. A 
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rattlesnake bite, for example, is neither warm 
bor cold ; nor does the victim realize the slight- 
est impression of the form of the tooth or of the 
injected poison, as to its roughness or smooth- 
ness! Yet he receives a most decided mental 
impression through his tactile nerves which 
convinces him that something has hurt him. 
The same law holds equally true of many kinds 
of pleasurable sensations and thrills which also 
reach the brain and impress the mind through 
the tactile nerves, without in any manner in- 
volving the impression of either temperature or 
form. If Sir William has the right to make 
two distinct senses by his arbitrary method of 
division, then surely pleasurable and painful 
impressions through the tactile nerves, which 
involve neither roughness. smoothness, nor 
temperature, ought to be another classification, 
and still another ‘‘ sense,” making the seventh ! 

However, we did not start out to waste words 
over the correctness or incorrectness of this 
claimed new sense of force” discovered by 
the great physicist, but to call attention to the 
singular fact that he really supposed himself to 
be alone in claiming to have discovered a! sixth 
sense.” This singular claim of Sir William 
shows a limited reading of the most advanced 
scientific thought of the time that is sur priaing 
He has only to consult the writings of Pro 
Haeckei, the t German naturalist of Jena, 
and he will find that he distinctly announces a 
“sixth sense, which he terms the sexual 
sense,” covering, as he insists, the entire range 
of perceptive sensibility betwecn the opposite 
sexes, of lower animals as well as of human 
beings; and he gives, in our judgment, strong 
if not ample reasons for designating that 
wonderful and mysterious peponi and 
sensibility as a distinct and separate sense 
not possible to include among the admitted 
five. It strikes us as strange. to say the least, 
that one so well informed in scientific matters 
as Sir Wiliam Thompson should never have 
read of this claimed discovery by the great 
German naturalist, so much more plausible and 
rational as a Physiologica assumption than his 
own strained effort to make a new sense by 
dividing the sense of touch. Indeed we must 
say, without either intending a pun or any dis- 
respect to the great scientist, that we can see 
no sense in such an arbitrary division. So far 
from accepting this as the long-sought-for 
„sixth sense,” we can claim the prize by a 
much shorter cut and on a much more rational 
basis by pointing, for example, to the inexpli- 
cable power of carrier pigeons and all migratory 
birds, as well as some other animals. in finding 
their way home when carried anv distance in 
the dark. They manifestly neither go by 
memory, observation, smell, nor any other of 
the five senses. since the young homing pigeon, 
that was never outside of its aviary, carried a 
thousand miles in the night bv a circuitous 
route and let go, will come directly home with- 
out mistake. What but another and definite 
sense, wholly unknown and entirely inconceiv- 
able to mortals, could thus enable the pigeon to 

rform such a marvelous feat? Such wonder- 
ul ability in an animal, equal, apparently, to 
the gift of prophecy or the power to foretell 
events, may well be set down as a distinct and 
separate sense, as much so as either of the 
recognized five senses. 

The supposition that the peon is guided by 
an inconceivable range and refinement of the 
sense of smell, vastly surpassing that of the 
fox-hound, and that by this sublimed faculty it 
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scents the distant aviary where it was reared, 
and thue determines its course, is more improb- 
able and incredible than to assume a new sense 
at once as the solution,—a capability entirely 
beyond the range of human comprehension. 
We predict as a complete test of the truth or 
falsity of this supposition of a subtle refinement 
of smell, that if the entire aviary were to be 
transported in the following train of cars. and 
stationed near to the point where the pigeon 
should be let loose, it would have no effect 
whatever in diverting the bird’s course, or in 
the least impeding its return to its home. This, 
if our predictions should be verified, would rule 
the sense of smell out of the question, and 
would thus settle beyond a doubt the existence 
of an unknown sense, equal to smell, sight, or 
hearing, or even all of them combined, which 
we mav, with reason, call the intuitive sense 
of locality.” We have always been an unmiti- 
gated skeptic on the subject of clairvoyance, 
regarding it as self-deception, good guessing, 
etc.; but really, in view of this surprising gift 
of a lower animal, such as the carrier pigeon, 
we are half inclined at times to be skeptical of 
our own ! and with agnostic modesty 
exclaim— We don’t know! 

But the point we aimed to reach was this: to 
direct attention to the weakness of the attempt 
of Sir William Thompson to discover a sixth 
sense” by a simple division of the sense of 
touch into two departments, as compared 
with this known intuitive sense of locality” 

d by many classes of animals. As well, 
In our opinion, might that great investigator 
have divided the sense of taste into two parts, 
one embracing the various classes ef food of 
nutritious value, and the other limited to the 
special sensations of sweet, sour, salt. bitter, 
etc., not availablé as nutriment. Would such 
an arbitrary division and classification be tol- 
erated as worthy of this enlightened scientific 
age? Yet it is manifestly as rational and phil- 
hical as the so-called ‘‘ sense of force” to 
which the students of the Midland Institute 
listened so attentively. 

After Sir William's preliminary discussion of 
this claimed discovery of a sixth sense,” he 
proceeds to consider the probability of the ex- 
istence of a magnefic sense, and also of an elec- 
tric sense, as some have assumed, in which be 
gives possibly not an unmerited slap at mes- 
merism and spiritualism generally, attributing 
much of the claimed marvelous phenomena of 
those isms, if not all, to trickery, imposition, 
over-surrender to the operator, etc. ile dis- 
cussing these sup senses, he introduces 
apd describes, as a possible justification of the 
existence of something of the sort, a most won- 
derful phenomenon in the action of electro- 
magnetism as shown by acertain experiment 
with a piece of copper. The experiment refer- 
red to we accept as true. though we have never 
witnessed it. e have seen accounts of its ex- 
hibition before scientific audiences, and of its 
creating a more profound sensation than any 
other phenomenon known to physics; and it is 
this phenomenon more especially, so carefully 
stated by Sir William Thompson, which we set 
out in this paper to examine ond explain on 
the principles of the Substantial Philosophy. 

The experiment, as described, is this: If a 
piece of copper or silver (no other metal or sub- 
stance producing a similar effect) be held di- 
rectly over tbe space between the poles of a 
ponoru. electro-magnet and let drop, it will 

all through this space very slowly, as if it 


were settling through thin mud, and that it 
will thus take half a minute or so to fall only a 
few inches. Sir William supposes tnat this 18 
caused in some way by the dense collection or 
accumulation of magnetic force between these 
poles, thus making it of the consistency of 
tter. so to speak. Yet this critical scientist 
appears never once to get the idea that such a 
dense mass of force, which could thus impede a 
body's falling as if sinking in mud, could be 
nothing less than a substantial entity of some 
kind, even if wholly immaterial in essence. It 
is certainly a matter of astonishment that em- 
inent scientific investigators, after encountering 
such evidences as this of incorporeal substance, 
could not grasp the simple idea of Substantialism 
as in some way the explanation of an imponder- 
able force that will produce such physical re- 
sults. Even after they have witnessed its effects 
as if it were mud, they still regard it as nothing 
entitative—a mere mode of motion.” As 
proof, note Sir William Thompson’s words, 
when he tells us that these magnetic effects are 
due, as we know, to rotations of molecules”! 
How does he know it, when nobody ever yet 
saw a molecule, which is a materia] substance, 
either rotate or stand still; and even if the 
molecules of the magnet did rotate, what pos- 
sible effect would that have on the piece of 
copper not at all in contact with the magnet? 
To increase his perplexity, Sir William finds 
that a piece of wood: glass, lead, or organized 
flesh will drop through between these magnetic 
poles, however intensely charged may be the 
net, as if it were a mile away from it; and 
he further assures us that no physical body is 
thus impeded in its fall except the two metals 
and silver. He even relates bow another 
scientist had gone to the trouble of construct- 
ing a monster electro-magnet, so large that a 
man could pass his head freely bet ween the poles, 
but, as he tells us, without experiencing the 
slightest effect from this magnetic force. exist- 
ing, a8 he inferred, dense enough almost toswim 
copper. This startling fact, as it necessarily 
must have been to that great savant, caused 
him to exclaim repeatedly that the result was 
marvelous. and the marvel is that nothing was 
perceived when the man’s head passed be- 
tween the poles! He says: 


“I cannot think that the quality of matter 
[this magnetism] in space, which produces such 
a prodigious effect upon a piece of metal can be 
absolutely without any—it is certainly not 
without any—effect whatever on the matter of 
the living body,” etc. 

And so sure was Sir William, that some 
effect must be produced upon such material 
substance, as a man’s head, though not percep- 
tible, that he says: 

It is so marvelous that there should be no 
effect at all, that I do believe and feel that the 
experiment [of the big magnet] is worth repeat- 
ing.” etc. 

Now all this reasoning comes from a phil- 
osophical misapprehension. There is absolutely 
„no effect at all” produced upon a man’s head 
or upon any other animal. mineral, or vege- 
table substance whatever, thus passed between 
the poles of the magnet; and what will bea still 
more radical and startling assertion is, that even 
the piece of copper does not sink slowly between 
these magnetic poles, because of any effect pro- 


duced u the material of the c by the 
dense collection of magnetic force in that ! 
This, we admit, seems paradoxical and con- 
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tradictory, but it will all be made as plain as 
sunlight soon. To suppose the piece of material 
copper to sink through this ‘‘ qguulity” of the 
metal—this dense collection of magnetism—b 
a law similar to that of a body settling through 
“ mud,” really makes the 3 only about 
as clear as mud, and there leaves it. since any 
other heavy substance besides copper —even a 
man’s head—would evidently settle slowly 
through soft mud. No wonder, then, that 
scientists, so vien ing the problem, would mar- 
vel that a man should feel no impression what- 
ever when his head passed through this dense 
body of quality 

Let us now bring the calcium-light of the 
Substantial Philosophy full - focussed to bear 
upon this problem, and see if the marvel” 
will not rationally disappear with the mystery, 
thus adding another to the list of original philo- 
sophical solutions recorded in THE MICROCOSM. 
For if this one phenomenon can be rationally 
explained on the principles of Substantialism, 
then the operations of all the forces of Nature 
may be equally understood. Let us, then, ap- 
proach the solution of the mvstery with careful 
deliberation, und to this end we must prepare 
the way for the reader’s apprehension by a pre- 
liminary suggestion or two, before coming to 
the solution itself. 

Viewing magnetic currents as veritable ema- 
nations of immaterial substance passing from 
the mugnetic poles, as the Substantial Philoso- 
phy teaches, it is easy to grasp the iden that 
this same incorporeal substance latent in an- 
other piece of similar metal (not copper or silver) 
might have a sympathetic affinity for such 
active magnetic rays, thus causing tle piece of 
iron, as by cords of substantial force, to rush to 
the embrace of the magnet, as we know it does. 
Yet no other metal, which is destitute of this 
latent magnetic substance, will be thus attract- 
ed in the least. Copper, or silver, or goid, or 
glass, experiences no effect whatever from this 
sympathetic attraction. Tbe very same piece 
of copper which, as Sir William shows, falls 
sluggishly through a dense collection of this 
magnetic force, as if sinking in thin mortar, is 
not in the slightest degree attracted toward 
the pole of the most powerful electro-magnet 
ever made. Why, then, does magnetism, which 
will not attract copper, impede its fall? It does 
not act this way with iron. Let such a piece 
of iron drop between the magnetic poles, and 
instead of sinkiug slowly toward the ground, it 
instantly leaps to one or the other pole, if the 
magnetic current be strong enough, and fastens 
itself there, while the piece of copper, inclinin 
toward neither pole, settles slowly downw 
just as Sir William Thompson describes it. 
Clearly and undeniably this is a profound mys- 
tery which, as we claim, nothing but Substan- 
tialism will solve. Let us therefore. after these 
preliminary suggestions, attempt its rolution, 
while we ask the reader's best mental powers 
to the nice analytical points involved in the 
eclaircissement. 

The substantial force of gravity (one form of 
the universal force-element of Nature) takes 
hold of the piece of copper, as we usually ex- 
press it, pulling it down. Yet this is not scien- 
tifically true. It pulls this metal down alone 
by sympathy, not with the material copper it- 
self, but with the same substantial gravital 
force residing in very small quantity in the 
copper. While this is rationally true, there ex- 
ists also such a relation between magnetism 
(another form of this same universal force-ele- 
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ment), and gravity as it resides in copper and 
silver only, that this magnetic force, when 
strong enough, neutralizes to some degree the 
small quantity of gravital force within these 
peculiar metals, and thus weakens the sym- 

thy which exists between the force of gravity 
in such metals and the greater gravital force of 
the earth. Thus, while the magnetic force in 
no wise tends to attract a piece of copper to- 
ward the pore of the magnet,—the copper hav- 
ing no latent magnetic force within it to be 
thus acted on by sympathy,—yet the force from 
the magnet does act upon the gravital force as 
ıt resides within the piece of copper, owing to 
unknown molecular conditions, so far neutral- 
izing it that there is but little left for the grav- 
ity of the earth to grasp. We say in common 
parlance that a maghet attracts a piece of iron, 
and that the earth attracts a stone. Neither is 
strictly and scientifically true. As just hinted, 
it is the active e of the substantial magnet- 
ism radiating from the magnetic poles which 
seizes by sympathy the latent magnetic force 
residing in metal of a similar quality with the 
meenet (it does not affect the material metal 
itself), thus drawing the two bodies together by 
cords of sympathetic force. The earth, in like 
manner, only draws: a stone downward by the 
substantial cords of gravital force from the 
earth interlockıng sympathetically with the 
same substantial force centering in small quan- 
tity also in the pebble. If by any means this 
almost intinitesimal quantity of gravital force 
in any body of metal could be neutralized or 
destroyed, the earth’s gravity would not act 
upon such metal in the slightest degree to 
cause it to fall, any more than magnetic force 
can attract copper or other metal which con- 
tains no latent magnetism for it to take hold of. 
Hence this is exactly the reason why the piece 
of copper or silver falls slowly through a dense 
atmosphere of magnetic force. Such force 
tends to neutralize the small quantity of gravi- 
tal force as it resides in copper and silver only, 
owing to some unknown qualety of those two 
metals, thus partially breaking the sympathetic 
hold of the earth’s gravity. Tc is not the ob- 
struction caused by the dense collection of 
magnetism which impedes the fall of the piece 
of copper on the principle of a body’s settling 
0 * mud,” as Sir William Thompson sup- 
posed, but its neutralizing effect upon the 
gravity within the copper, thus rendering it 
unfit, so to speak, for the gravity of the earth 
to take hold of. In evidence of the simple cor- 
rectness of 5 that gravity is par- 
tially neutrali in a piece of copper while 
within a dense magnetic atmosphere. weigh it 
in that position, and it will be found to weigh 
almost nothing. A child might thus lift a ton 
of copper with one finger by simply bringing 
the two poles of a magnet, powerful enough, 
on the two opposite sides of the mass of cop- 
per, thus neutralizing its inberent gravity, and 
thereby destroying the hold of the earth's grav- 
ity upon it. 

This solution, so simple and easy in itself, is 
not only rationally true, but it is in strict har- 
mony and consistency with other scientific 
truth first published by us in THE MICROCOSM 
about three years ago, vol. 1, page 134. It 
was there urged in a set editorial, without 
dreaming of its relation to the present dis- 
cussion, that according to the Substantial Phi- 
losophy bodies do not attract each other grav- 
itally according to the quantity of matter they 
contain, as the old formulas of science have 
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taught us, but according to the quantity of substantial mode of motion—a mere . quality 
effective gravital substance belonging to any of matter — among the revolving molecules of 
particular body to be acted upon sympathetic- the iron magnet (without emitting any sub- 
ally by the substantial gravital force of another | stunce whatever) becoming as thick as ‘‘ mud” 
y. The idea that the weight of a body de- | at a distance from these moving molecules, so 
pends upon the amount of matter it contains, | that a mass of copper will almost swim in it! 
originated in that dark age of scientific investi- | What skeptical scientist, who adopts the mode- 
gation when nothing was regarded as real sub- | of-motion theory of modern philosophy, can 
stance but matter. The Substantial] Philosophy | now question the swimming of Elisha’s ax-head 
has dispelled all this scientific fog by Tone on water, when a mass of solid copper will float 
that 5 and magnetism are as really and in absolutely nothing en as force is 
literally substantial entities as the material supposed to be? But with the solution which 
ae or the material mass of iron attracted by | Substantialism furnishes, the miracle of the 
hem. Plainly, to teach that two bodies act swimming ax-head is a simple problem. The 
gravitally upon each other according to the | power of God. through the prophet, had simply 
amount of matter contained in each, is no more 
reasonable nor probable than that two magnets 
must necessarily attract each other according 
to the amount of matter contained in each 
magnet; whereas, it is well known that a small 
magnet may exert twice as much magnetic 
force as another magnet twice as large, simply 
because the small one sends out twice as much 
magnetism. Glass, as we have repeatedly 
urged in THE MICROCOSM in proof of this new 
philosophy, necessarily contains more matter 
than aes though gold is many times heavier. 
Why? Because glass is freer from pores or 
vacant spaces. The only true law or criterion, 
as we have often urged, for determining the 
amount of matter any body contains is the 
absence or presence of pores. The weight or 
mass is an entirely different thing, and depends 
upon the substantial gravital force within the 
body itself, which also, in another form, con- 
stitutes the cohesive force of what is called 
molecular attraction. The nature and charac- 
ter of the molecular structure and affinity of 
the particles of a body determine the amount 
of this gravital force-element within it and 
thus its weight, while the quantity of matter 
depends alone upon the absence or presence of 
porosity. This is as true in reason as it is 
new in science. Hence, also, the character of 
the molecular affinity of a body determines the 
influence which another form of force, such as 
magnetism, for example, can exert upon its 
gravital force, as shown in the case under con- 
sideration with er and silver, almost neu- 
tralizing this gravital element and preventing 
the earth’s gravity from acting upon it. If the 
mass of copper be placed, as described by Sir 
William, between the poles of a powerful 
electro-magnet, the experiment truly shows 
that it falls very sluggishly, and we can only 
account for this by the substantial view as here 
given, namely, that the gravital force in the 
piece of copper is in some mysterious way 80 
weakened by the neutralizing effect of the 
substantial magnetic force (all forces being but 
different transformations of one universal 
force-element) that its sympathetic affinity for 
the earth’s gravity is thereby partly destroyed. 
That it is a profound mystery how magnetic 
force can thus neutralize gravital force among 
the molecules of copper and silver. while hav- 
ing no such effect upon the gravital force re- 
siding within glass, wood, gold, flesh, or any 
other substance, we freely admit; but it is no 
more a matter of marvel than that this same 
magnetic force will sympathize with and at- 
tract to the magnet a piece of iron, while it 


to neutralize the action of the resident gravity 
in the iron, so that the earth’s gravity could 
not fasten to it, thus reducing its weight below 
that of the water, and thus causing it to swim, 
just as magnetism can destroy gravity in cop- 
per, thus making it as light as air itself by pre- 
venting the gravity of the earth from taking 
hold of it. 

This mode-of-motion talk, as accounting for 
any of the phenomena of Nature’s forces, is one 
of the nakedest and most inexcusable absurd- 
ities in modern science. If the effects were all 
confined among the rotating melecules of the 
magnet, to which Sir William Thompson at- 
tributes the whole of the magnetic results, 
there might be some appearance of rationality 
in the mode-of-motion theory. But here are 
the so-called rofating molecules confined to the 
magnet, while a foot away, if the magnet be 
powerful enougb, metals are lifted or sus- 
pended by absolutely nothing, unless, in addi- 
tion to the ‘‘ rotations of molecules,” a real im- 
material substance is emitted and actually goes 
forth to produce the physical effects observed, 
as Substantialism teaches. 

It will not do to claim that this mode of mo- 
tion continues on away froin the rotation of 
molecules” in the magnet through the inter. 
vening air, making the atmospheric molecules 
also rotate, and thus lift or Gtherwize manipu- 
late the metal; for, unfortunately for this mode- 
of-motion fallacy, the same effect precisely 
takes place at a distance from the magnet 
throu p a perfect vacuum, in which there are 
no molecules to rotate! To resort finally to the 
„ rotations ” of the molecules” of an intangi- 
ble, incorporeal ether,“ that will pass through 
glass and fill a vacuum, as some have attempted 
to do to smother the difficulty, is to admit as 
much as Substantialism pretends to claim; for 
such ethereal assumption merely shifts the 
difficulty from the substantial, immaterial, 
magnetic force itself to another immaterial 
substance based on pure imagination, and call- 
ed ether.“ The only sensible course, in our 
judgment, for scientists to pursue is to aban- 
don the shallow expedient of so-called modes 
of motion by which to account for the various 
phenomena of force at a distance from the 
source of power, and where there is nothing to 
constitute such motion, and adopt the substan- 
tial view that all the forces are entities, and 
which at once accounts for observed phe- 
nomena, solves all problems, and explains al! 
mysteries. 

We thus have the pleasure of placing on 
record in THE Microcosm the true solution of a 
will not attract in the slightest degree either problem which has caused, as we have here 
silver, . r, gold, or “a man's head”! Sir seen, the greatest scientist of the world, second 
William Thompson does not think of marvel- only to Helmholtz, to marvel with astonish- 
ing at this fact, just as mysterious, and which | ment.—a problem, it may be truly asserted, 
his mode-of-motion philosophy falls just as far with which no system of philosophy in exist- 
short of solving. Think of the idea of an in- ence, save Substantialism, can begin to cope. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF VOLUME IV. 
With a heart full of gratitude to a kind Providence, 
and with many tbanks to our readers, we send out this 
initial number of the Fourth Volume of THE MıcRro- 
cosM. We involuntarily catch ourself, as we retire 
at night and rise in the morning, humming the grate- 

ful refrain with a slight modification of the poet: 


“ Safely through another year, 
God hath brought us on our way.” 


How true this is' It is the Lord's doings.” Few 
of our readers will ever know the fatherly interest 
and solicitude we have felt during the year that is 
past for the future influence, success and usefulness 
of this magazine, as each number, regular as the 
month rolled round, was shoved into scores of U. 8. 
Mail bags, and thrust into the opro eons maelstrom 
of our great Post-Office to be distributed by its hun- 
dreds of clerks and thus sent off on its missionary 
work. Not one number has been thus consigned to 
the fate of the mails that a prayer has not gone with 
it to the intent that each copy might reach its desti- 
nation and gladden the hearts of its readers. With 
few exceptions this desire has been realized, and 
where any handler of the mails has for the moment 
carelessly forgotten the eighth commandment we 
have been compensated with the assurance that his 
temptation to purloin would be overruled for the 
good of himself as well as others into whose hands the 
stolen numbers might fall. 

The Fourth Volume of THE MICROCOs™M now starts 
off, we are glad to say, with brighter Pon of 
success and a stronger ground of real hopefulness, 
than has the initial number of any of its predecessors. 
We have received such a degree of assurance from 
hundreds of our subscribers during the past year, of 
their estimate of the value of this Journal, as to con- 
vince us that the average reader cannot do without 
its monthly visits, and that but few who have read it 
for even one year will look upon the dollar it costs 
as any more than a paltry thing as compared with 12 
such numbers of THE MIC ROCOSM as this that we now 
send. Scores of readers have written to tell us, as 
number after number was issued, that this, that, or 
the other article from the pen of some one of our 
contributors, was worth more than the year’s sub- 
scription; while it is an every-day occurrence to 
receive letters from our oldest subscribers declaring 
that this is the only paper, of a dozen or more they 
take, of which every article from beginning to end is 
read, some of them several times over. This, assured- 
ly, is most gratifying intelligence to the busy editor 
whose only pay that he gets.or expects is the rewa 
of gratitude and appreciation from those for whom he 
labors. 

In retrospecting the progress made during the 
journalistic year Fast closed, we can only record our 
gratification at the substantial evidences of success 
which have come to hand from all points of the com- 

ass. There is scarcely a civilized nation on earth 
where this magazine is not read, while at scores of 
missionary stations, even among barbarous and half- 
civilized peoples, the self-sacrificing missionaries 
have availed themselves of the help THE Microcosm 

ields in enabling them to look more clearly through 
Nature up to Nature’s God. Not a state, territory, 
or scarcely a county or town of any size in this broad 
country, extending from ocean to ocean, and from 
the Arctic regions to the Mexican Gulf, can be named 
where THE MICROCOSM (vol. 3) has not been read by 
intelligent and even enthusiastic investigators of the 
great questions and revolutionary princes of 
science and philosophy continually unfolding in its 
pages; and we confidently trust that at each of these 

oints not only the old subscribers will stay with us, 

ut that they will be instrumental in extending our 
circulation to others. b 

Our experience during the t three volumes 
proves that there is no practical limit to the range of 
original discussions within the capacity of our grand 
army of contributors. As our writers delve deeper 
and deeper into the mines of precious metals which 
they are now exploring, every new car-load brought 
to the surface must only clear the way for exposirg 
to view still richer veins of the sparkling ore, while 
each new excavation will add to their facility and 
experience for e and utilizing the treasure. 
Our readers, during this volume, may therefore cal- 


culate on untold wealth of thought, more precious te 
the philosophical and scientific investigator than can 
be the sacks of gold or bales of bonds to the infata- 
ated Wall street gambler, while the microcosmic 
treasures which can be hoarded from these 

will leave no remorseful sting to destroy sleep 
shatter nerves, or frost the head with the symbols of 
premature age and death. 

Thanking our readers, with feelings of which 
words can convey but a meager conception, for the 
many cheerful encouragements received during the 
rise and progress of this magazine, and praying 
Heaven’s choicest blessings upon each and all, we 
can only proffer the substantial results of the past as 
a pledge and guarantee of what THE Microcosm will 
bring forth during the year now commenced. 
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THE eRe F CONTRO- 

We gave quite a full explanation last month of the 
circumstances which led to and accompanied the con- 
troversy between the office editor of the Standard and 
our esteemed contributor,—Eld. Thomas Munnell. 
We also gave in full the &andard's article containing 
the mene objections to our locust-argument, with 
Eld. Munnell’s reply as written by us, but which the. 
office editor refused to print, on the alleged ground of 
its length. As stated last montb, Eld. Munnell, in- 
stead of insisting upon the printing of our answer in 
the Standard, as he should have done, and thus forc- 
inga flat backdown on a subterfuge which every read- 
er could have seen through, adopted the mistaken 
policy of replying briefly and in general terms, with- 
out meeting definitely those ingenious objections 
raised by the office editor. That reply was printed 
and severely criticised in the Standard, as we stated 
last month, just because it did not specifically take 
up and answer the objections which our longer reply 
had conclusively inet. On seeing his mistaken policy, 
and the handle the Sandard made of it, Eld. Munnell 
wrote the office editor, insisting, as a matter of justice 
to the Standard readers, as wel] as to the editor of 
THE MIcROCcOsM, that our original replies to his ob- 
jections should be printed in the Standard just as we 
wrote them, and as printed in THE MICROCOS™M last 
month. He also sent us acopy of his letter, to let us 
know that he was doing all he could to correct the 
mistake of not insisting in tho first place upon the 
publication of our full reply in the Standard. We im- 
mediately wrote him, predicting that his labor was for 
naught,—that the office editor would be only too glad 
to end the controversy, rather than let his readers see 
our answers to his plausible sophistries; and that he 
would peremptorily refuse to print another line from 
our pen. Suffice it to say, to make a long story short, 
it turned out exactly as we predicted—the manuscript 
was returned to Eld. Munnell, refusing positively to 
print another word from our pen. 

Thus while the principles of the Substantial Phi- 
Opiy are being received by thousands of ministers 
of all the religious denominations with words of joy 
and approval, as seen elsewhere in this number, the 
management of the Standard refuse to let its readers 
know about those pradip not because the editor 
does not in his soul believe the same glorious truths, 
but on account of a petty personal grudge for having 
got the worst of a scientific argument with the founder 
of the New Philosophy on a former occasion, which 
our subscribers have not forgotten. If his readers are 
97 7 quietly to submit to the withholding of valua- 
ble information on such contemptible grounds, then 
we have mistaken the stuff they are made of. One 
thing the office editorcan rest assured of, that more 
than two thousand of his most intelligent readers 
have had the privilege of examining our answers to 
his supposed difficulties, as printed in the July num- 
ber of this Magazine, and that the same readers will 
also see this expose of the true inwardness of the 
Standard-Munnell controversy. 
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SOLID AND LEADED MATTER. 


One of our observing contributors, and a good 
friend of THE MICRO OOSINM writes us: 

“Why do you not lead your editorials, and thus 
make your intellectual work go further and make 
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yourself last longer? You would thus save about one- 
quarter of every page in the wear and tear of brain, 
and make you editorials look better. Any other 
magazine in the world of that size and at that price 
($1 a year) would not only lead the whole thing, cun- 
tributions and all, but would put it in long primer 
type instead of brevier, thus saving about one-half in 
composition alone,” &0 


Well, we can only say in reply, that with mall type 
and solid malter, we do not begin to find room in the 
editorial department for all we want to say; nor do 
we find half room enough for the excellent productions 
of our versatile contributogial staff. We have many 
smal] business items, press notices, &c., necessary to 
print in order to supply the ‘‘ sinews of war,” and we 
thus print our editorials very solid (especially for the 
present month), partly to atone for that draft on the 
reader's space. We do not intend to burn our can- 
dle at both ends when we can help it, as we desire, 
equally with our readers, that we may last for this 
work as long as possible. We had hoped before this 
time to have consummated some arrangement for as- 
sistance, that we might give ourself wholly to our 
editorial mission. But we have not yet succeeded in 
securing the proper aid. 


— . . — 


TO THE FRIENDS OF RELIGION AND TRUE 
SCIENCE. 


The world needs, at the present time ina 
special manner, a scientific and philosophical 
journal, which, while ppling with the pro- 
fouodest problems of Nature, is not afraid nor 
ashamed to unfurl from its masthead the 
standard of religion, and thus vindicate by the 
principles of science and philosophy the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian Scriptures, as 
against evolution and all fofms of materialistic 
infidelity. There is confessedly but one such 
paper now published, and that is THE Micro- 
cosM. Its bold and uncompromising advocacy 
of religious truth, and its revolutionary assaults | 
upon false theories of science, make it r ex- 
cellence the Magazine for Ministers of what- 
ever denomination, who may wish to keep 
abreast with the advanced thought of the 
times, as well as for laymen who may wish to 
know how to answer those who are inclined to 
raise doubts concerning a hereafter for human- 
ity. For three successive years this journal 
has battled successfully with all forms of athe- 
istic and materialistic unbelief. and with in- 
creasing prestige has stopped the mouths of 
gainsayers, and silenced the hitherto defiant 
scoffers at the Christian Religion. Ita argu- 
ments during the past volumes have poured 
floods of light in the shape of collateral scien- 
tific proofs into the minds of its readers, tend- 
ing to convince the skeptical and confirm tlie 
wavering, that the present life is not all there 
is of us or for us, and that death does not and 
cannot end all. The fact that THE MICROCOSM 
is strictly undenominational gives it a cosmo- 
politan character which exactly meets the 
wants of the present time, and makes it em- 
phatically everybody's Magazine. In the esti- 
mation of the ablest and most earnest friends 
of religion. who have been constant readers of 
its pages since the first number was issued, 
three vears ago, it is impossible to estimate the 

this journal has already done in shedding 
ight upon Nature’s mysteries, and thus har- 
monizing the claims of science and revelation. 

As a few of the thousands of Ministers of 
different religious denominations, who are 
subscribers to this publication, we heartily and 
unreservedly commend it to our friends, es- 
pecially the clergy, as not only worthy to be 
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taken and read, but invaluable to be preserved 
in the library as a work of reference. 
Rev. H. Hutchings, D. D., Pas. Bedford Av. Bap. Ch., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rec. Prot. Epis. Ch., E. Haven, Ct. 


Rev. Clayton Eddy, 
Rev. D. H. Reiter, M. A., Cong. Ch., Vicksb’g, Mich. 
Conway, N. H. 


Rev. D. Pratt, Jr., North 

Rev. W. W. Bailey, Pas. M. E. Ch., Granger, O. 

Rev. J. T. Lloyd, D.D., Pas. Presb. Ch., F. Wayne, Ind. 

Elder Thomas Munnell, Gen. Home Mis. Christian 

Ch., Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Rev. J. A. Davis, Bapt. Ch., Democracy, O. 

Rev. J. I. Swander, A.M. Pas. Ref. Ch., Fremont, O. 

Rev. G. F. Williams, Rec. Epis. Par., Pt. Tobacco, Md. 

Rev. John Collins, Pas. M. E. Ch., Portland, Me. 

Rev. P. Raby, D. D., Pas. Luth. Ch., Kimberton, Pa. 

Rev. F. Hamlin, Pas. M. E. Ch,, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Rev. A. Waterbury, Bap. Ch., Rensselaerv’le, N. Y. 

Rev. Jos. Smith, Pas. Cong. Ch., Bangor, Me. 

. C. P. Bvans, Pas. Chris. Ch., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

. M. N. Downing, Pas. Free Meth. Ch., Bingham- 

. Geo. A. Severance, Univ. Ch., 8. Royalton, Vt. 

D. E. Evans, D. D., M. E. Ch., Plymouth, Pa. 

Br Smith, D. D., Prot. Ch., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
v. 
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. C. Fulton, A. B., M. E. Church, Scranton, Pa. 

. J. Miles, Pas. Chr. Church, Clinton, III. 

. F. Laine, D. D., Canisteo, N. Y. 

. H. Burdick, Presb. Ch., Washington, D. C. 

. L. F. Ellsworth, D. D., M. E Ch., Mauch Chunk, Ia. 
. G. B. Mullis. Pas. Chris. Ch., Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Rev. H. Lyman, D. D., Pas. Presb. Ch., Cortland, N.Y. 

Rev. R. L. Abernethy, D. D., Pres. Ruth. Col., N. C. 

Rev. H. C. Glover, Pas. M. E. Ch., Amityville, N. Y. 

Rev. Hiram Stone, Bantam, Conn. 

Rev. Jos. S. Van Dyke, Presb. Ch. Cranbury, N. J. 

Rev. Joseph H. Foy, D. D., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. N. B. Anderson, M. D., Rector Prot. Epis. Ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Eld. W. D. Jourdan, M. D., Chillicothe, Mo. 

Rev. Josiah B. Clark, Pas. Cong. Ch., Ludiow, Vt. 

Rev. D. R. Taylor, North Hampton, Ohio. 

Rev. A. Reeves, M. D., Rector Prot. Epis. Church, 
Worthington, Ind. 
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Rev. J. C. Wilhelm, Petersburg, Pa. 


Rev. Sidney Wilder, Pas. Pap. Ch., Arcadia, N. Y. 
Rev. J. D. Sands, Belmond, lowa. 
Rev. Wm. Clark, D. D., Pas. Cong. Ch. Amherst, N. H. 
Rev. Alfred Gardner, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Rev. W. G. Thrall, Evang. Luth. Ch., Argusville, N. Y. 
Rev. Oliver P. Champlin, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Rev. E. B. Turner, Portage, Ohio. 
Rev. D. Oglesby. Pas. Meth. Ch., Richview, III.; 
And more than seven hundred others. 
a 
ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENDATIONS. 
Nearly all of the ministers who signed the 
foregoing commendation of THE MICROCOSM 
accompanied it with remarks enthusiastically 
indorsing our magazine. We could give hun- 
dreds of these letters, but a mere specimen of 
them will have to suffice fur want of space: 
Port Tobacco, Md., July 1st, 1884. 
DEAR DR. HALL,—I return, signed with the most 
entire indorsement, the slip recommending he wid- 
est circulation of THE Microcosm. Of all my period- 
icals of high intellectual reading, I put nothing on 
the same plane with Tue Microcosm. It is an abso- 
solute necessity to me; and I cannot conceive how any 
man who loves the best fruits of best thinkers can do 
without it. Besides, it gives month by month, the 
very reading and discussions that commissioned de- 
fenders of God’s truth must needs have. Very truly 
yours, G. F. WILLIAMS. 


Binghamton, New York. 
Dear Bro. HarL,—I am asked if I can indorse 
the sentiments expressed in that slip favoring THE 
Microcosm. Yes; a thousand times yes! My heart 
says: 
„O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer's praise,” 


that at this time a man hath come, sent by the Holy 
One“ to save Israel from the blinding, corroding in- 
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fluence of science falsely so-called.” O, my brother, 
my soul slakes its thirst from the waters God is help- 
ing you to bring forth out of the solid rock of truth 
to thousands of famishing souls. Iam with you. I 
love you. I pray for you. Heaven preserve you. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. N. Downing. 


Vicksburgh, Mich. 


HALL & Co.: 

GENTS,—I have been a constant reader of THE Mi- 
crocosM from its first number, and most heartily do I 
indorse the sentiments expressed above for its wide 


circulation. May you have an increased subscrip. 
tion list of many thousands. D. H. REITER. 
Granger, Ohio. 


Dear Bro. WILFORD,—After reading THE Micro- 
cos{x for three years with profit and profound de- 
light. I can, and hereby do give it the most cordial 
commendation to Christian ministers of every de- 
nomination. I trust the appeal to them will meet the 
warmest favor in behalf of this really indispensable 
journal. W. W. BAILEY. 


Kimberton, Pa. 
Dear DR. HALL,. — Tes; most cheerfully do I give 
my signature and influence as an aid to increase the 
circulation of THs Microcosm among ministers as 
well as others. Nothing like it has ever been pub 
lished, and every month seems to be an advance 
upon the previous one. Goon, Doctor. The Lord is 
In the truth, and it will prevail. May He bless you 
with continued health and strength for your great 

work. . RABY. 


Bangor, Maine, 
Dr. HALL, Though a Congregational clergyman, I 
can give a hearty Methodist amen to the sentiments and 
objects of the slip, which I return. I value THe Mi- 
ckocosM far more highly than any other periodical I 
take, or with which I am acquainted. I earnestly de- 
sire its extensive circulation among the people and 

especially the clergy. JOSEPH SMITH. 


South Royalton, Vermont. 

* * „ * # The more I think of the Problem of 
Human Life, the more highly I prize it; and I sincere- 
ly regret that I have not been able to be of more serv- 
ice in circulating it. You have raised a live issue, 
and there is no n before the American pub- 
lic whose labors are of the importance of yours. You 
have taken the materialistic ‘* bull by the horns,” and 
it is singular that no polemic aside from yourself has 
approached these famous scientists in a manner 
worthy of the best thought of the present time; and 
it is remarkable that no oracle of skepticism in the 
United States seems willing to acquaint himself with 
yourarguments. Years Hugh Miller said: 

„The battle of the evidences of Christianity will 
certainly have to be fought on the fleld of physical Sci- 
ence, as it was contested during the last age on that of 
metaphysics; and in the new arena the combatants 
will have to employ new weapons which it will be the 
privilege of the challenger to choose. The old ap- 
peal to these would be of little avail.” 

This battle you have commenced; and I am sorry 
to feel that upon such an important matter the bulk 
of the clergy are apathetic. The plea that ‘‘all 
things remain as they were since our fathers fell 
asleep will not now suffice. New issues have come 
up that can only be met by new arguments. A 
repetition of sectarian platitudes will not Low avail. 


Beliove me very sincerely and fraternally yours, 
GEO. A. SEVERANCE. 


Canisteo, N. Y. 

* * * * Twas glad to see your article on Em- 
bryology in the July number. Your true mission is 
to destroy Evolution. In my view you have already 
done it in the * Problem,” but only a comparative 
few, notwithstanding its great sale, have read that 
work. Among the good articles on Evolution in THE 
Microcosm, that on Embryology was keen, cutting 
and unanswerable. Ido not object to you saying so 
much on sound. Although the wave-theory has been 


killed, many yet cherish its cores I hope you will 
grind it to powder, and, like Moses with the golden 
calf, compel its advocates to drink it. Substantialism 
is the substratum of your revolutionary discussion. I 
like THE Microcosm more and more. No publica- 
tion for twice the cost has so much valuable matter. 
Will you give me your father’s name? Ike the idea 
of hunting up your birthplace. Affectionately yours, 


LAINE. 


—— —— — 

he painting described last month, Wilford 
Hall and his Lieutenants,” is now finished, and to say 
we are proud of this beautiful birthday present, as 
well as of the artist, is only saying what every con- 
tributor will echo, whose face stands out so lifelike 
on the canvas. We will immediately commence pre- 
paring and sending off the promised cabinet photo- 
graphs of this painting free to every subscriber, new 
or old, who remits the $1 for volume 4 of THE MICRO- 
cosm. The artist, however, reserves to himself the 
copyright of this painting, which will cover all prints, 
photographs, &c., except the cabinet size which we 
give to subscribers as a premium. This, of course, 
is only right and fair to the artist, as it has cost 
him more than a thousand dollars’ worth of artis- 
tic labor to complete it, each of the likenesses 
(now 37 in all) requiring about the same labor as to 
produce a single life-size portrait. He will, therefore, 
at once getup a large photograph of the painting, 
suitable for framing, 12 by 16 inches, which he will 
mail at $1 per copy to any one desiring it. He will 
also color the same photographs, makirg them life- 
like and about equal in appearance to an oil painting 
for $5 each. Mr. Tiers is decidedly an artist, and we 
are under so many obligations to him for this beauti- 
ful and valuable A that we here announce te 
our readers his offer to paint life-size portraits from 
photographs, on canvas 2 by 80 inches—at $25 each, 
and guarantee satisfaction. The artist can be ad- 
dressed through this office. 


— 

We regret that many important contributions 
now in our safe, and some of them announced last 
month, could not possibly find room in this number. 
We can assure our readers tbat there are rich things 
in store for them during this volume, Judging from 
the stock of contributions now on hand, and those 
continually accumulating. 


As our life-subscription offer for THE MICRO- 
cos{x will be withdrawn next month, after the circula- 
tion of this number, it might be well for persons in- 
tending to subscribe for volume four to take advantage 
of our proposal by purchasing $15 worth of our valu- 
able books at wholesale price, and thus get a life-cer- 
tificate free. Circulars giving wholesale prices of 
books and full particulars of this offer sent on appli- 
cation. 


We have just published a small greatly improved 
Webster „ 384 pages, 3 columns to the 
and containing 50, words, hundreds of which are 
not yet in Webster Unabridged), a copy of which we 
will send by mail free as a premium for two subscri 
tions to the fourth volume of THE Mrenocosu, 2. 
This is the most perfect cheap dictionary ever pub- 
lished. For full description see last month’s MICRO- 
COSM. 


TEE Walks and Words of Jesus, by Rev. M. N. 
Olmsted, is a complete collation of every part of the 
Four Evangelists, so connected and arranged as to 
make of them a beautiful Harmony. It is invaluable 
for ministers and Sunday-school teachers. Price $l. 
A sample copy of this, or of Universalien Against 
Itself 61. , or of Through the Prison to the Throne (81), 
or of Death of Death ($1), will be sent free as a 

remium for three new subscribers to Volume IV of 
E Microcosm, with the money, &. Or for four 
new subscribers (#4), the of Human Life; or 
for seven new subscribers ($7), the first three volumes 
of THE Microcosm bound in cloth, will be sent free 
and ppan, by express. More than 51,000 copies of 
the lemof Human Life, and more than 60,000 ie 
of Universalism oe Itsely, have been sold. fT 
latter book contains a fine steel-plate likeness of the 
author—the editor of this magazine. 
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THE MICROCOSM. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 


THR MicrocosM has entered upon its fourth 
volume, and the first number is at hand. The 
enterprise, which was formerly an experiment, 
is now an established fact in journalism. It 
has achieved a success as a reward of merit. 
Its merit is found, primarily, neither in its edi- 
tor nor among its contributors, but in the fun- 
damental principle of which it is the fair expo- 
nent, as well as faithful and fearless ad vocate. 
That principle is now known and read of all 
men who have embraced the Substantial Philos- 
ophy, and is diligently inquired after by many 
more, who, having caught a few glimmering 
rays of its morning star, are just now holding 
themselves in readiness to bow with scientific 
devotion before the rising sun of its glory. The 
sun of Substantialism is already above the bori- 
zon. No wonder, therefore, that the shadows 
of opaque theories are fleeing before the grow- 
ing effulgence of its splendor. And this grand 
5 has been avcomplisbed in a few short 
years. hat a season of jubilee for gratitude 
and hope! If the infancy of THE MICROCOSM 
has accomplished so much, what great achieve- 
ments may not be expected from the more 
steady and sturdy blows of its mh ple mng 
manhood? If this thing has been done in a 
green tree, what a splendid bonfire may be wit- 
nessed when the root, trunk, branches, and bit- 
ter fruit of the dry old upas shall serve to feed 
the flames of that inevitable conflagration 
whose Plutonic pe will paint a lurid hell 
upon the midnight sky of materialistic evolu- 
tion! Fifty-five thousand copies of the August 
MICROCOSM have been sent out upon a mission, 
second ouly to that of the everlasting Gospel. 
Is it wonderful? Not very. Notwithstanding 
the scientific idolatry of the times, there are 
still a large number of men who desire to enter 
the inner sanctuary and worship the God of 
truth. The only wonder is thut there should be 
found, in this progressive age and country, a 
thinker, a scholar, or a Christian, who is nota 
subscriber and reader of this great religio-scien- 
tific journal, now generally acon edged as 
the leader in the van of original philosophic in- 
quiry. 

The Augurt number is an arch of strength 
and a gem of beauty. The editorials ring out 
with a sound more certain than air waves. 
The review of Sir William Thomson is also a 
forcible application of the fundamental prin- 
eiple of the Substantial Philosophy to what is 
now confessedly the most difficult problem in 
Physics. The first editorial makes its appear- 
ance in the fullness of time. There was not 
only an expressed desire, but also an increasing 
demand for something of the kind. It will prove 
to be an excellent primer for honest beginners in 
the school of Substantialism, as well as a guide 
for those who are ready to leave the first prin- 
cinles of its doctrines, and go on to perfection. 
To all such we commend it with our most un- 


qualified approval. The doctrines so fairly and 
forcibly formulated therein. are destined, under 
God, and in harmony with the truth and prog- 
ress of our holy religion, to counteract the 
power and poison of that epidemic materialism 
now so destructively prevalert, hoth in the 
faith of the Church and philosophy of the 
schools. Let this new cr be published for 
the healing of the unscientific nations. It is 
worthy of the man who startled the world from 
the slumbers of its past ages, and excited it to 
new efforts of more earnest inquiry for the 
time to come. Such a bugle-blast is worth a 
thousand men, and ten thousand of that doubt- 
ful gender who profess their belief in the undu- 
latory omnipotence of the cricket. The banner 
of truth now waves above the outer wall of ita 
citadel. Let the ple read, and embrace 
the phantoms of educated sophistry no more. 
Yet some say that the New Philosophy 
deceiveth the people. Indeed! Then did the 
Apostles deceive the nations to whom the 
reached the Gospel. Deceive the people wit 

fruth demonstrated by facts? Great God! is 
there a scholar on earth so blind as not to see, 
or so full of prejudice as not to admit the es- 
sential soundness of the Subetantial Philos- 
ophy? If so, we can congratulate bim only 
upon the fact that he is in no danger of sudden 
death either from information on the brain, or 
enlargement of the moral membranes about— 
something supposed to resemble a human heart. 

The contributions, with possibly one excep- 
tion, are of a high order. They flow with 
freshness from the fountain, and sparkle with 
intellectual brightness in their streams of lim- 
pid light. These papers may be likened unto 
the armory of David, ‘‘ wherein there hang a 
thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men.” 
Each shield is accompanied with a lance to 
„ pierce the foe’s remotest lines.“ The contribu 
torial staff consists of scientific freemen, and 
embraces writers who would be a credit to 
any magazine in the world. We confess our 
pride at finding our name in this list of special 
contributors, whose intellectual powers we have 
learned to respect, and whose manifest Chris- 
tian worth we shall continue to hold in affec- 
tionate regard until both they and we are taken, 
through the triumphs of saving grace and 
truth, to recognize and congratulate each other 
among the substantial spirits of just men made 
perfect. We have longed to see their faces in 
the flesh: yet, if this desire cannot be gratified, 
our faith is willing to wait for the gathering of 
that general assembly and church of the first 
born which are written in heaven. Until the 
time for such a happy greeting, we should all 
be content with the intimate companionship of 
Truth, and renew our determination to 
her sacred teinple from any further desecration 
by the money changers of false science. 

We notice and note several marked features 
of improvement in the more revent contribu- 
tions over those of the first and second volumes. 
Indeed, some of the articles appear to us like 
shooting stars of original thought, and are gen- 
erally admired for a brilliancy unsurpassed, 
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except by the superior effulgence of the editor- | be distinctly understood that this magazine is 


ial sun himself. Let us have a few more such 
flashing meteors that dare to dart away and 
dash along, and map their own independent 
orbits through the scientific skies. Such com- 
munications will be serviceable according as 
they are made to bear more or less directly upon 
the great central question of the age. hat is 
that question? e existence of an objective 
order of invisible, inaudible, intangible and 
absolutely incorporeal being, corresponsive with 
the more material side of God's great universe. 
We hope that this noble army of Lieutenants” 
will still further mcrease their usefulness, by 
keeping this question clearly and constantly in 
view, and that they will also continue to send 
off their best original thoughts, whirring and 
whizzing through the intellectual atmosphere, 
until the last bookful- blockhead in the dilapi- 
dated dormitory of the wave-theory shall be 
aroused to come forth and admit that the new 
substantial heavens wherein dwelleth scientific 
righteousness are of more veritable 
entities than Horatio ever dreamed of in his 
materialistic philosophy. 

This journal needs no new announcement of 
its principles and purpose. It seems disposed 
and determined not to change its base of oper- 
aticns, even when moving its heaviest artillery 
toward that point in the line of attack where 
the combat decpens and where falls the foe 
before it. It rejoices in the day of battle, not 
so much out of love forthe fray as for the 
truth and triumph of the principles involved. 
Those principles have already triumphed. In 
vain will the enemy exert themselves to hold a 
few outposts already dismantled and passed. 
The invincible force of the New Philosophy 
has penetrated the inner works, and planted 
its standard above the fallen citadel of error. 
Yes; the battle has been won. The business of 
the near future is to secure the spoils and look 
after the wounded. As the spoils are worth- 
less, let ump!e room be made for the ambulance 
corps and sanitary commission. 

In this day of victory, let the mission of THE 
Microcosm be clearly defined, and fairly under- 
stood. The Leading American Journal of 
Science is no less magnanimous than brave. 
Success cannot intoxicate its brain. While it 
remains conservatively radical, it will, nodoubt, 
continue to shun the pessimistic school of con- 
stitutional grumblers. With Dr. Samuel John- 
son, and with more consistency than he, it has 
no admiration for those chronic ‘‘ screech-owls 
of mankind ” whose morbid spleens cause them 
to complain of everything in heaven above, in 
the earth beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth. There is no merit, per se, in disturb- 
ing the tranquillity of the world: and such, 
if we apprehend it correctly, is not the pri- 
mary purpose of this monthly magazine. 
Its ultimate aim is to negotiate a treaty of 

ace upon a more substantial and permanent 

asis: yet in the accomplishment of this, its 
grand mission, it will necessarily provoke a con- 
flict where there is no agreement between 
theories and facts. In this respect, at least. 
THE MICROCOSM will have the authority of good 
example in Him who „came not to bring 
ace, but a sword: and, if there is not a genu- 
ine family row in the household of materialistic 
science long before the dawn of the twentieth 
century, it will be most clearly demonstrated 
that! mother-in-law” is not possessed of that 
metal commonly supposed to lie at the founda- 
tion of much domestic infelicity. Yes; let it 


of a more laudable ambition than to 
declare war against established theories, true 
or false, for no other purpose than to display its 
valor upon the field of controversy. There are 
theories in science, and creeds in religion, whose 
unceriying principles, imbedded in the Eternal 
Rock, have stood unshaken through all the vi- 
cissitudes of time’s inost stormy centuries, and 
whose venerable locks should teach us to regard 
them as sacred as the very shrine of truth, and 
no less inviolable than its holy temple. Yet the 
world, as also the Church. is too full of old 
heresies, and the truth too frequently held in the 
unrighteousness of false apprehension, for the 
enlightened vigilance of the nineteenth century 
to silence the tongue of its inquiry, or discon- 
tinue the work of its searching investigaticn. 
The correctness of the above assertion is de- 
nied, both by tte pretentious infallibility cf 
Romanism in religion, and the imaginary inde- 
fectibility of materialism in science. For our 


part we leave the dead to bury their dead, and 


press after that vital point at issue which 
should by this time be clear to all who have the 
wer to comprehend the interesting situation. 

„Hall foresaw the real issue, ad threw the 
gage of battle with no misapprehension as to 
what the conflict really involved; and now, in 
the dawning day of victory, be can hold the 
newly captured fort until a righteous and per- 
manent peace is negotiated upon the basis of a 
more enduring substance. 

Gentlemen of the wave-theory and other 
fragments of an exploded false principle in 
science, surrender is now inorder. You cannot 
object to the terms: they are a thousand times 
more honorable than your continued fealty toa 
manifest falsehood. Neither can you doubt the 
gallantry of the victorious leader under whose 
easy yoke you now have the privilege to pass. 
The weapons of his warfare have been neither 
carnal nor cruel, but.mighty in pulling down 
of your strongholds of superlative weakness, 
Samson used the jaw-bone of an ass to slay 
the Philistines; and Samson was an honorable 
man. Wilford used an array of unanswerable 
facts to silence the jaw-bones of your respect- 
able giants; and certainly he is an honorable 
man. Indeed, you are all honorable men. 
Then. in honor to yourselves, surrender to the 
majesty of truth, and weave your garlands for 
the brow of THE Microcosm, which is now its 
fairest exponent in the scientific world. Are 
you fearful of becoming unpopular? Please, 
do not deceive yourselves. is journal is 
growing more popular with each succeeding 
issue. It occupies a legitimate place in the 
family circle of magazines. It may have been 
born in advance of its age, but yet in the holiest 
bonds of scientific wedlock. Come and go with 
ua. We offer you the right hand of fellowship. 
Indeed, you may occupy the front pews in our 
new scientific church. Henceforth, we shall 
be brethren, and labor together in the cause 
whose standard is now advancing to the pearly 
portals of unclouded light. As, by the assist- 
ance of your splendid abilities we turn many 
more from the broad and crooked road of false 
science, we shall not fail to write our sentiments 
of mutual confidence and glowiog gratitude 
upon the parchment of the brightening skies, 
until, in our final flight, we carry our ascrip- 
tions of glory to Him whose kingdom is a 
stantial in the essential elements of its being, 
unrivaled in the supremacy of its dominion, 
and everlasting in the cycles of its duration. 


the whole character of the man? 
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PERMANENCE OF CHARACTER. 


BY JUDGE G. C. LANPHERE. 


Does the character become permanently fixed 
in good, or in evil? 

In an attempt briefly to answer this ques- 
tion, I shall assume the existence of a in- 
finitely wise, powerful, and good; and the free- 
dom of the will; and that we survive the grave; 
and that natural death does not change the 
character. I will not stop to reason with those 
who deny either of these propositions. In all 
human reasoning some things must be taken 
for granted; and these propositions have a suf- 
ficiently general acceptance to entitle them to 
be placed in that category. 

Several years , as the reader may remem- 
ber, the subject of endless punishment, or end- 
less misery, was much discussed in the 9 55 
of the country: and at that time the Rev. Dr. 
Rider, an able and learned clergyman of the 
Universalist denomination, in a discourse on 
that subject, said: It is true, the second step in 
sin is easier than the first.” The italics are 
mine. To my mind, the proposition is not only 
true, but extremely important. In the sense 
that the longer one continues in evil habits, the 
more facile and rapid his progress downward, 
the proposition is self-evident. All our experi- 
ence goes to confirm its truthfulness, But it 
seems to me that the reverend gentleman, in 
this admission, has, to use an expression com- 
mon among lawyers, ‘‘ given away his case.” 
Why is the second step in sin easier than the 
first? Is it not because the fear to do wrong is 
weakened, and the love of evil strengthened by 
every false step? Is not the power and the de- 
sire to resist temptation weakened by vicious 
indulgence. and, in the same proportion, is not 
35 love of evil strengthened? The poet has 
said: 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.“ 


All do not continue in evil courses. but stop 
while they have the power to regain their lost 
integrity. Others, to all appearance, go on 
from bad to worse. sinking deeper and deeper 
in vice or in some form of selfishness. How long 
can this downward course continue before the 
individual becomes evil through and through ? 
Evidently, it is only a question of time. The 
fixed and hopeless condition of the confirmed 
drunkard is a case in point. All our experience 
seems to demonstrate that this babit may be- 
come so fixed, that there is ueither desire nor 
power to throw it off. Like the rolling stone 
as it descends the mountain side, the love of 
evil gathers momentum and strength the long- 
er indulged. What is there to stop and change 
Not the 
Almighty, because He does not and cannot inter- 
fere with the freedom of the will. Not abstract 
goodness and truth, because these have ceased 
to influence his conduct. Not the fear of hell, 
because, like Milton’s Archangel damned, he 
has made hell his heaven. Now, if natural 
death does not change the character,—and I 
think no sensible reason can be given why it 
should,—and if God, to be consistent, cannot 
any more interfere with man’s freedom in the 
other life than He can and does in this; and if 
the individual, as we have seen, has made hell 


his heaven, what hope. or prospect, or probabil- will 


ity is there that he will ever cease to be evil, 


and come to be good; give up that which has 
become his life. and take to himself or be- 
come an entirely opposite life? ‘Can the leop- 
ard change his spots, or the Ethiopian his 
skin ?” 

We have not traveled into the other life, and 
eeen with our own eyes the order prevailing 
there; but we judge the future by the past, the 
unknown by what we see and know, and we 
have every reason to believe that the workings 
of the mind will be the same there as here; 
there will be the same order of cause and ef- 
fect. Man is man here and everywhere. The 
road to absolute selfishness may be a long one, 
but persistence will reach the end at last. Self 
and altruism are opposite poles of the human 
character, and to one or the other of these every 
individual gravitates; and absolute self, or ab- 
solute altruism must, in the nature of things, 
become the final goal of every human being. 


GALESBURG, Ill. 
— — —— — 
THE LAW OF DYNAMIC ENERGY. 


BY PROF. W. H. H. MUSICK. 


The text-books teach that dynamic energy is 
proportional to the SQUARE of the velocity of 
the moving body. 

Ifa „ weight be moving with a 
velocity of 82 feet per second, it is said to pos- 
seas 82 foot-pounds of energy, since the height 
to which it will raise itself against the force of 
gravity, 16 (feet), multiplied into the mass, 2 

unds), equals 82. Now, if the whole of this 
ynamic energy be converted into potential en- 
ergy by making use of the motion of the pro- 
jectile to condense the atmosphere in an air- 
chamber, the reaction of the compressed air 
will (if “action and reaction are always equal 
and opposite”) impart to a body whic tal 1 
pound, the velocity of 64 feet per second. This 
velocity is twice as great as was that of the 
first projectile; the energy per unit of mass 
must, therefore (according to the text-books), 
be X or 4 times as t; the moviug mass is 
one-half as great. 82x4=128--ż=64 foot-pounds 
of energy, derived wholly from the motion of a 
body said to possess 82 foot-pounds of ene 
only. How can this be reconciled with the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy? An- 
swer, who can! 

I know the height to which a projectile will 
raise itself against the force of vity is pro- 
portional to the square of its ve 1 But 1 
also know that this result will inevitably follow 
the increase of energy in simple proportion to 
the increase of velocity. With double the en- 
ergy, the projectile will sustain its flight against 
the constant forceof gravity twice as many sec- 
onds, and it is mathematically certain that with 
twice the initial velocity its average velocity per 
second will be doubled, which will quadruple 
the height ascended by doubling the energy, in 
simple proportion to the increase of velocity. 
With energy represented by 3% feet per second 
of velocity, a body will ascend for one second 
with an average velocity of 16 feet per second, 
rising in all 16 feet. ith 3 times as much en- 
ergy its ascent will be continued for 8 seconds, 
and starting with 8 times its former initial ve- 
locity (now 96 feet per second), its average ve- 
locity per second will be 8 times as much as 
formerly, or 48 feet. The whole height ascended 
ill be, of course, 144 feet. 
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CAN GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE AND END- 
LESS PUNISHMENT BE HARMONIZED? 


BY REV. JOHN WESLEY. 

It sometimes happens that we unlearned 
readers of THE Microcosm think a “ wee bit.” 
And though we may stumble in our grammar, 
we hope the editor will be patient with us, and 
not consign us to the waste-basket, because we 
do not conjugate properly, or use the proper 
correlative. ; 

The following quotation, from Rev. T. Willis- 
ton's article in THE MICROCOSM for May, stim- 
ulated the writer of this paper to not a little 
thought: 


„But I trust my readers are convinced that 
Judas’ freedom and ability to love, obey, and 
be saved, were not a whit the less because it 
was certain he would perish.” 


We are not all convinced, though we cannot 
assume that God's foreknowledge of Judas’ de- 
struction set aside his desire to be saved, or his 
ability to seek salvation: but it is perfectly clear. 
that, if God knew he would be lost, every effort 
on the part of Judas to secure salvation would 
be abortive. Whenever a writer affirms that 
God absolutely knew Judas would be lost, and 
in the same sentence assures us Judas had tlie 
ability to be saved, he reasons falsely—he con- 
tradicts himself. One of two things is certain: 
either God did, or did not, know that Judas 
would be lost; if the former, Judas had no 

wer. capacity, or ability to avert the calami- 
E Alì the talk about Judas’ free-agency. and 
his ability to be saved, notwithstanding the 
eternal certainty in the foreknowledge of God 
that he would be lost, is nothing but sophistry. 

Had Judas any free-agency not conferred by 
Jehovah? Where did he get the dangerous 
power, called ‘‘ free-ag . in the use of 
which be brought himself into condemnation ? 
God evidently understood all the possibilities of 
Judas to secure salvation. He knew his capa- 
bility of obeying, and, consequently, must have 
5 17 that Judas would choose to disobey and 
be lost. 

Mr. Williston introduces a father, and asks 
us to at ae now that the father was en- 
dowed with such foresight and penetration into 
the future as to be absolutely certain that this 
undutiful and unlovely son would never re- 
form, but retain his odious character to the 
end and be lost. Would the foreseen certainty 
of that son's ruin render the father any less 
worthy of that son’s love? Or would that 
father be any less sincere in offering to reward 
the rebellious son, if obedient, because he fore- 
saw that his infatuated son would never be- 
come obedient ?” There is no analogy between 
the above quotation and the case of Judas. 
Suppose, in addition to the father’s fore- 
5 he had ed power to con- 
fer on his son the ability to do right, to 
be good and obedient, but gave, instead, a 
disposition that led his son to ruin; who then 
would be to blame? Has it ever occurred to 
the philosophers who prate so much about 
man’s free- agency, that God is also a FREE. 
AGENT? God did not create man because it 
was a necessity, but it was the choice, the will, 
the purpose, and the pleasure of Jehovah that 
brought man into existence. and man has no 
free-agency other than God gave him, which is 
not absolute in its nature. If one were to offer 
the philosophic Editor of THE MICROCOSM a 


choice between two twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
and at the same time assure him that one was 
base and the other genuine, would not his 
choice be influenced by the relative value of the 
money ? 

No man is free to choose the place of his birth 
and education, which largely influence his con- 
duct’ in after life. Had Wilford Hall, with all 
his great powers of analysis, been born and bred 
a Turk, in all probability he would believe the 
Koran, and recognize Mohammed as a prophet; 
hence we conclude that man's free-agency is 
modified by circumstances from without, over 
which he has no control. But God's free choice 
is absolute, and the entire difficulty in regard 
to Judas being saved or lost, is not with God's 
foreknowledge or man’s free-agency; but in the 
conception that God has knowingly permitted 
the possibility of the eternal damnation of one 
human soul to enter His plan of creation. 

If man is brought to eternal punishment b 
reason of Fis free choice in the pursuit of evil, 
it will be the result of a secondary free choice; 
hence. God's primary free choice of admitting, 
while knowing it, such a disastrous feature to 
enter His plan of creation and government, im- 
peaches the infinity of His attribute of good- 
ness. 

When we recognize punishment as a pro- 
spective force in the government of God. we 
will have taken a long stride toward solving 
many of the difficult prot ame which now per- 
plex theologians. The leading attributes of 
God are love, goodness, wisdom and power, 
and He is Infinite in all His attributes. 

Now conceive, if you can, the mind of God 
dwelling apon the creation of man, and. reason- 
ing from ’s attributes, what would His plan 
be? Would not Infinite love and goodness sug- 
gest, even urge, the ultimate happiness and 
good of the created? Did Infinite wisdom see 
the final state of man from the beginning? If 
so, would not Infinite love and goodness have 
withheld a free-agency in the use of which man 
would bring eternal ruin upon himself? God 
created man; God being Infinite in goodness, 
the final destiny of man must have been planned 
for happiness. Being Infinite in wisdom, God 
has devised a plan whereby man shall come to. 
that destiny of happiness. 

Being INFINITE in power, He will successfully 
accomplish HIS purposes and consummate His 
plan; hence, the final destiny of man, in ulti- 
mate harmony with the attributes and character 
of God, must be holy and happy—holy and happy 
by the primary free choice of God and the sec- 
ondary free choice of man, which 1s eternal in 
its nature. This is not fatalism; nor is it mak- 
ing a machine of man; but it is a well-organ- 
ized plan, giving man the power to choose the 
good, to accept salvation, and endowing him 
with such attributes of mind as wili make his 
accepting it absolutely certain. There is not 
space to enter into the biblical discussion of this 
question. In the opinion of the writer, there is 
not a single text witbin the Bible, when rightly 
understood, that teaches the doctrine of endless 
punishment. 

The invitation is. Come unto me and J will 
give you rest;” and the invitation is not limited 
to anv age, time or place; or to the present state 
of existence; and those who deny the possibility 
of a change after death must also deny the 
eternal free-agency of man. If there is no free 
choice in the future state, how could the angels 
heve fallen? Angels have fallen, which argues 
the certainty of a free choice in HRAVEN, 
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angels have been free to choose evil, man must 
be free to choose good in a future state, or good 


tween the prophets and the coming of Christ— 
known in history as the dark ages. In con- 


becomes subordinate to evil. We would like to | clusion, we submit the following objections to 


discuss the problem of evil, but space will not 
permit: however, we do not hesitate to affirm 
that evil is not an endless entity, but that it is 
a temporary phenomenon, existing by Divine 
permission, and is being continually utilized by 
the Creator of man in promoting His eternal 

urposes in the progress of their development. 
From this stand-point, how beautifnl the fore 
knowledge of God becomes! God was not dis- 
appointed when our firet parents transgressed 
and were driven from the GARDEN. God knew 
that man would sin, and therefore provided a 
“ Saviour, from the foundation of the world.” 

Christ was not a new feature in the Divine 

lan; and Judas was simply one of the actors 

in a tragedy placed upon the world’s great 
stage by the Eternal , and we have no 
doubt that Judas has long since seen the folly 
of sin, and accepted salvation through the 
blood of the Christ whom he betrayed. And 
from this stand-point we are able to see how 
God is glorified ‘‘ in them that perish,” for they 
perish not eternally, but temporarily, and 
emerge from chastisement with disciplined and 
ripened wisdom that brings them to the feet of 
JESUS, where salvation is ever to be found. 
Since our education in the Problem of Human 
Life, we have come to agree with Dr. Hall, 
that, where a matter is in dispute, there is gen- 
erally a simple way of arriving at the truth; 
and we are willing to let our cause stand or 
fall upon a simple proposition, viz: Webster's 
definition of the word ‘‘eternal,” which is, 
“having no beginning nor end.” 

It has been clearly shown in the Problem of 
Human Life (as we understand it), that matter 
is eternal (not in the old sense), because it 
always existed in God, as all things that were 
created existed in Him. And we now affirm, 
that nothing can be eternal in its nature that 
had a beginning, for eternal is without beginning 
orend. Man, as man, had a beginning; there- 
fore, man as man, as mortal, shall perish; but 
the immortal part, which is a spark of God in- 
dividualized, without beginning or end, eternal 
in its nature, will survive the grave and bloc m 
with immortal vigor in the PARADISE of God. 
We now propose one simple question to the 
advocates of endless punishmerct: . 

Are God’s punishments for sin endless in their 
nature? If they are not, every e of 
the word eternal to express an infinite dura- 
tion of punishment ia erroneous; and wherever 
it is used in the BIBLE, it is ambiguous, and 
means an indefinite period of time, except in 
instances where the subject to which it is ap 
plied is eternal in its nature; which is not the 
case with punishment, because punishment had 
a beginning. Punishment began in Eden, tread- 
ing closely on the heel of transgression, but not 
one hint of such a calamity as eternal punish- 
ment was hinted at. It is significant that the 
sentence ended at the grave; and it seems to 
us, if God had intended to reveal th: doctrine 
of eternal punishment, that He would have 
revealed it in pronouncing sentence on Adam, 
instead of permitting the world to move on in 
sin without knowing the consequene. The 
fact is, God has never revealed the dcctrine of 
oe punishment through prophets or apos- 

es 


Eternal unishment is of heathen rigin, a 
relic of heathen mythology, and was introduced 
into the world during the time intervening be- 


l 


the doctrine of eternal punishment—abjections 
tbat we have in vain tried to answer satisfac- 
torily to ourself; having been taught the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment from infancy, aud 
being loth to depart from it without substantial 
reasons: 

Ist. It clashes with the attributes of God, 
and stultifies His wisdom in creating man fora 
noble destiny, and then conferring on him a 
free-agency, in the use of which mian would 
frustrate the end for which he was created, 
and thereby thwart the plan of his Creator. 

2d. It destroys the eternal free-agency of 


8d. A finite sin cannot merit an infinite dura- 
tion of punishment. 

4th. It fails to distinguish between the mag- 
nitude of crime, and to mete out equitable just- 
ice to each offender, commensurate with his 
guilt; eternal punishment being the doom of 
al 1 85 have not secured forgiveness before 

eath. 

5th. Tt is of no utility in the government of 
884 resulting in no good to man nor glory to 


6th. God will never take away the opportuni- 
ty of reformation, of repentance, or the free 
choice to become good. from any soul. 

7th. God has admitted no feature in His gov- 
ernment that will not result in the highest pos- 
sible good to all; as eternal punishment: results 
in good to none, it cannot be a part of God’s 

an. 

j 8th. It impeaches the infinity of God’s good- 
ness in permitting the possible misery of a 
large part of humanity to enter His plan, when 
He had the power to have eliminated it. 

Yth. It impeacbes the infinity of His justice 
in bringing man into existence, when He knew 
that eternal punishment would be his doom. 

10th. It impeaches the infinity of His wisdom 
in not endowing man with such powers of mind 
as would bring him to ultimate happiness. . 

11th. It makes Satan co-eternal with God, 
givgs the former victory from EDEN to the 
Cross, and permits his triumph over the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead, which is to 
avail for a small part of the human family only, 
while the great mass of mankind must writhe 
in endless torment. 


LANSING, Kansas. 


[Mr. Wesley seems to have read the Problem 
of Human Life; though we venture to assert 
that he has never read, nor even seen, Univer- 
salism Against Itself. If be had read the latter 
book he would never have elaborated such syl- 
logistical argumente about the nature of evil 
and the character of God's attributes as he has 
here presented; nor would he have tried logic- 
ally to reason sin and punishment out of exist- 
ence in the future state any more than he would 
have tried to demonstrate that no such things 
as sin and misery can exist here, because of the 
same infinite attributes of God. If he will turn 
to Universalism vs. Itself, page 221, revised edi- 
tion, and read a few pages, he will see the 
abortive folly of syllogizing punishment out of 
existence in another world on account of the 
free-agency of man and the attributes of God, 
which permit sin with all its consequences to 
exist here. Then if he will turn to page 276, 
and read on half a dozen pages, he will not be 
so horrified at the terrible doom of the impeni- 
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tent in the next world, when he Jearns that the 
sinner will be kindly permitted to writhe in 
endless torment” in that life—the condition 
which, above all others, in the exercise of his 
free-agency, he prefers here. According to Mr. 
Wesley’s theological exegesis, and his analysis 
of God's attributes, the incorrigible sinner is al- 
ready suffering, in the present life, the ‘‘ ever- 
lasting punishment” threatened in the New 
Testament. Would it be cruelty on the part of 
God to permit a man to ‘‘ writhe in [such] tor- 
ment ” forever—a species of misery which he 
enjoys so well here that all the happiness in- 
volved in religion and pure society will not in- 
duce bim to give up? ould it not, rather, be 
cruelty on the part of God to deprive the poor 
sinner of the privilege of enjoying such a com- 
fortable hell to all eternity? If some men, in the 
exercise of their free agency here, and in pur- 
suance of the absolute f ency of in 
His plan of creation, prefer hell to heaven, vice 
to virtue, and misery to happiness, as all Uni- 
versalists, including Mr. Wesley. admit and 
contend, then, unless they can prove from rea- 
son and Scripture that this attribute of free- 
agency in such men will necessarily undergo a 
radical change in the next life, they fail utterly 
to prove that the wicked will not continue for- 
ever to prefer from free choice, vice to virtue, 
and just such a Universalian hell as they are 
suffering here, but which they actually think 
they are enjoying! We are willing to let this 
article of Mr. Wesley’s go before our readers 
with Judge Lanphere’s short paper on ‘‘ Perma- 
nence of Character,” as a complete antidote for 
its poison, and as a sufficient stand-off. We 
pause for a reply.—Eprrok.] 


FOREKNOWLEDGE AND PREDESTINATION. 


BY DR. C. H. BALSBAUGH. 

Which is the greater evil. to have a monster“ 
and tyrant ” on the Throne of the Universe, or 
an Ignoramus? Why should God be denied 
Omniscience? How minutely He knows phe 
future, the Bible abundantly testifies. Is He a 
Seer by study and effort, or by the spontaneity 
of His Infinity? If by the first, He is God 
minus His essential attributes. If by the lat- 
ter. He must needs know all things, or not 
know them by an effort infinitely degrading to 
His Godhead. A God that must know all things 
by the very terms of His being, blinding Him- 
self voluntarily to free Himself from culpa- 
bility in the issue of His works, is more than 
“tyrant ” or “monster.” Absolute Prescience 
is the only thing that saves the Divine charac- 
ter, or allows any chance of an orderly Uni- 
verse, or of salvation from evil. The least oc- 
currence in all the realms of the Almighty, Om- 
niscient Creator, for a single moment not present 
to the Divine Mind, detracts just so much from 
His perfections. The only thing that justifies 
creation, and renders it manageable, is Omnip- 
otence, Omniscience, and Omnipresence. gny 
flaw in either of these would destroy 
security and all ho God is able, and knows 
how to conduct His own undertaking to ends 
worthy of Himself. He will take care of Judas 
Iscariot and all others who miss the purpose of 
their being. Haphazard creation and genera- 
tion would not only imperil Judas, but 
nobody would be safe. e Divine Igno- 
rance would be overreached and confound- 
ed, and defeated at numberless points, and 
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God could really count on nothing with 
certainty. Science has grandly and triumph- 
antly demonstrated the exactness and absolute- 
ness of the Divine Mind. Nothing has ever 
been discovered to awaken the suspicion that 
God has been taken by surprise in the result of 
His vast and complicated and minute opera- 
tions. He must make the eye just so, or it will 
be no eye. Were there no light, no eye had 
entered into the purpose of He must 
make man just so, or he is no man. Moral 
being without the power of erring, would be as 
grave a blunder as to put conscience into a 
rock, or place a man’s nose in the middle of his 
brain. For God to make man, and pronounce 
him very good, and 17 be ignorant of the nat- 
ure and outcome of His own wisdom and power, 
shows neither Infinite wisdom nor Almighty 
power. Study and discuss and speculate as we 
will, there is inexplicable pt lee in the very 
fact of our being. Because the Divine integrity 
and goodness and foreknowledge seem to con- 
flict with free will and sin and damnation and an 
undone Eternity, does not justify us either to 
throw the blame on God, or free Him from blame 
by giving Him the easy character of a logger- 
head. A great, solemn, terrible mystery to us is 
the fact of evil: but God knows Himself. und us, 
and all that was, is. and is to be, or He is not 
God. There is nothing gained in this contro- 
versy by blindfolding the Author of our being. 
„Neither is there any creature that is not mani- 
fest in His sight; but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we 
have to do.” It is the very omniscience and 
omnipotence of Jehovah that enable Him when 
and how to deal with evil in its incipience and 
climax. ‘‘That the Scripture might be ful- 
filled,” in relation to Judas Iscariot and Christ 
the Redeemer, knocks the corner-stone thor- 
oughly out of any theory based on Divine igno- 
rance. If it is natural for God not to foreknow 
every sin and its temporal and eternal conse- 
quences, it is equally natural for Him not to 
know the results of His own Jaws, and this is 
tantamount to ignorance of Self. The power of 
choosing evil and doing wrong is as much of 
God as holiness and righteousness and love. 
Such a constitution is a necessity, and if it isan 
enigma to us, we may be glad it is no part of 
our duty to solve it. 
Union DEposir, Pa. 


PROF. KEPHART’S LETTER. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, Cal., July 5, 1884. 

Deak DR. HALL. Myself. wife, and daugh- 
ter Lizzie. in company with Prof. Klinefelter 
and wife, landed in this world-renowned val- 
ley on the evening of the 5th inst., after a con- 
tinuous five days’ journey of 150 miles. We 
traveled in a regular double-decked. Californian 
camper’s wagon, drawn by two stout horses, 
carried our provisions and camp equipments 
(including table, stools, cooking utensils, etc.), 
with us. ate in the open air and slept in our 
wagon. Thus far we have had a grand, rusti- 
cating time—good health, lots of fun, some 
me, and grand scenery in the foot-hills of the 
ierra Nevadas. But the transcendently sub- 
lime was struck when we began to descend the 
cliffs overlooking this immensely wonderful 
valley. The scenery is grand, beyond the 
wer of tongue or pen to describe. The fol- 
owing is my tribute to this grand art chamber 
of the Almighty, written while seated on a 
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camp-stool beneath he over-towering, snow- 
capped north dome: 


Yosemite! Yosemite!! 

Amid thy august scenery, 

Awed into silence, here we stand, 
Peaks, cliffs and falls, stupendous, 
When Nature speaks let. man be still; 
Here Nature's voice our spirits thrill; 
When Nature paints. as here we see, 
Her master- piece. Yosemite, 

Poor mortals, spell- bound, can but gaze, 
O’erwhelmed with wonder — mute with praise, 
Impressed that brush nor pen nor tongue 

Nor grandest prose nor loftiest song, 

Can e’er convey to human soul 

The grandeur of this mightv whole;— 

It must be seen, and seen again, 

Nor can we grasp it even then. 

Thy towering wonders are sublime 

And will be till the end of time! 


Yesterday we saton the shores of Mirror Lake 
at the base of Clond’s Rest, whose snow-capped 
summit towers 6,000 feet above the valley, and 
in its crystal waters we saw most grandly mir- 
rored the summits of three mighty peaks, 
4,000, 5,000, and 6,000 feet high, respectively, 
and apparently within gunshot distance. Our 
whole party then embarked in the little skiff, 
and rowed over the bosom of these sparkling 
waters, cold as ice. One of the wonders to me 
is that we sit here in our camp in the valley, 
enjoving the gentle, balmy breeze, and looking 
up we see the rocky peaks, capped with snow. 
and glittering in the sun, and apparently not 
distant more than a gunshot. 

The ledges, cliffs, torrents, cascades and falls, 
are all magnificent; and being all on such a 
stupendous scale, impress us with an overaw- 
ing sense of the power and majesty of Him by 
whose word these mighty wonders were spoken 
into existence. The air 1s, on all sides and con- 
stantly, filled with the ever-varying music and 
sighing of the cascades and watear-falls, and it 
does seem to me that if there is any place inthe 
world where the interference of sound ” does 
or can produce silence, it should be right here. 
But vo; this wonderful valley never knows, and 
never has known, a moment of silence. The 
constant gush. and sigh, and roar, and hiss, and 
sizz, and buzz, and whir and thunder of the on- 
rushing watersleave no moment for silence here. 
But I can write no more now. You may hear 
from me again (and with your permission, the 
readers of THE MICROCOSM) on this wonderful 
subject. Truly yours, 

I. L. KEPHART. 
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THE VELOCITY QUESTION. 


BY CAPT. R. KELSO CARTER. 

After teaching the wave theory of sound for 
a number of years, I was thoroughly startled, 
when I began to read the Problem of Human 
Life, to find that the author questioned that 
theory. The previous chapters of the book had, 
however, prepared me to expect original think- 
ing, and therefore I read on with an honest in- 
tention to investigate facts. My astonishment 
increased until, after reading some sixteen 
pages carefully, I came to this simple state. 
ment, upon page 90: ‘‘ The velocity of such 
waves cannot, by any possibility, exceed the 
velocity of the moving prongs which impel 
them.” My conversion was instantaneous and 


complete. At once I wrote on the margin of 
he k these words: As different forks move 
at vastly different velocities, waves must differ 
also.” Now, the plain fact is, that sound- 
waves, or pulses, do not differ. The sound- 
wave” from the deepest string of the great 
double bass travels with exactly the same ve- 
locity as the highest squeak from the Er tring 
of the violin when the finger is pressed away 
up close to the bridge. Here we have one 
unquestionable fact. Again, the axiomatic 
statement that the object impelled cannot 
ibly move more, swiftly than the ob 
ject impelling will certainly, to most minds, 
constitute a second great fact. But these 
being true, the wave-theory is rotten at its 
very foundations. For myself, I saw that 
these things are true, and, being unable to ac- 
cept any theory in face of such a manifest con- 
tradiction, I at once made up my mind that the 
theory was wrong, and set to work thoroughly 
to investigate its fundamental principles and 
experiments. 

is velocity question” is absolutely vital, 
as all must allow, and as even such investiga- 
tors as Professors Comstock and Goodenow 
practically acknowledge. I make the unhesi- 
tating claim that no man can overthrow this 
simple syllogism: 

1. No material particle can move faster than 
the force or motor which impels it. 

2. Material particles of air move at rates 
vastly greater than, and always different from, 
the forks, strings, bells. etc., which are said 
to impel them. 

8. Therefore the supposition that said parti- 
cles are really moved or impelled by said in- 
struments is false. 
The power of this elementary argument has 
been felt by the modern leaders of acoustics 
(Tyndall, Mayer, Helmholtz, etc.,) so far as to 
seal their mouths and render them absoiutely 
silent; and by their few followers who have 
ventured to speak, it has been assailed in a way 
that testifies loudly to its absolute importance. 
Long ago, some one undertook to cite the case 
of a base ball leaving the bat as an example of 
swifter motion in tie body impelled. Dr. Hall 
sufficiently annihilated that unfortunate ar- 
gumon but I have a word to say about it. 
uppose I should Lave the hardihood to deny 
that the ball does move off more swiftly than 
the bat was aoa How are you going-to 
prove it? I do claim that the difference is 
not enormously great. The only case which 
can be cited is that of a ball struck squarely by 
the center of gravity of the bat. When this 1s 
done, the bat takes all the shock, and the 
striker makes his best bit. 

Suppose now that the bat weighs ten times 
as much as the ball. The pitcher ought to be 
able to throw the hall about five times as 
swiftly as the striker, with both hands. can 
swing the bat. If this is done, we would have 
a momentum of five met by a momentum of 
ten, and the resulting velocity of the ball would 
be about twice that of the bat, if the bat came 
to an absolute standstill and handed over every 
particle of tts motion. The point I wish to 
make is that any such calculation must be bused 
upon the relative weights and velocities of the 
bat and ball. Now Jet us apply this to the fork 
and air particles. 

There can be no earthly use in appealing to 
such illustrations as the bat and ball, except to 
hold out the idea that in some way the question 
of difference in velocities between the fork and 
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air may be settled by a similar material line of 
proot, But just here one fatal fact rears its 

ead. The weight of the fork prong makes no 
difference whatever, within reasonable limits. 
By suitably varying dimensions, I can produce 
the same tone from a number of forks of very 
different weights. But each fork will send off 
an air wave” at precisely the same speed. 
That is to say, if I double the weigbt of the bat, 
and swing it at the same beater or nearly so, 
the ball will move at precisely the same rate as 
before. Again. I can mold the same weight of 
metal into forks producing tones several oc- 
taves apart, when we will have the curious 
phenomena of a little bat (fork prong) of con- 
stant weight, striking little balls lof air) at very 
different velocities, and sending them all at the 
same rate. This latter illustration thoroughly 
kills the attempt to convict me of false reason- 
ing in the former. I shall not point out the 
exact nature of this ible attempt, but leave 
it as a little trap, so fo speak. 

Again, it is perfectly plain that the fork does 
not come to a stop, and hand over its full mo- 
tion to the little balls of air. Every one knows 
experimentally that he cannot use a very heavy 
bat upon a very light ball. If the attempt is 
made, no sufficient resistance is felt. and the 
small ball cannot be propelled as far or as 
swiftly as ove that is in proper proportion. 
Imagine a man striking dried peas with a large 
base-ball bat! Under no circumstances can such 
a ball be made to receive the whole momentum 
of the bat, nor anything like it. But how much 
more absurd is the difference bef ween a heavy 
fork and the inconceivably minute molecules 
of the atmosphere! The particles struck, when 
elastic as in the case of air, will undoubtedly 
move off at a rate slightly swifter than that of 
the fork prong, but the question is to get this 
motion screwed up to some reasonable rate of 
speed. Can it be done? 

Every man who attempts to defend a false 
theory is bound to commit logical suicide. It 
cannot be avoided. In the June MICROCOSM 
Prof. Comstock quoted Johnson’s Cyclopedia 
(Prof O. N. Rood). At the end of that quota- 
tion we read, If the limb of a tuning-fork 
make 500 double vibrations per second, the ve- 
locity of propagation will exceed the mean ve- 
locity of vibration more than 240 times.” Notice 
the words please: ‘‘ the velocity of propagation.” 
In order to give him all the advantage possible 
I will state, that the intention is to argue that 
a moving body may hand its motion over to 
another v, that to a third body; and that 
the handing over process may go on much more 
swiftly than the actual motion of any one of 
the bodies. I want to nail this trick fast at 
once. The advocates of the wave-theory are 
getting alarmed, and are beginning to dodge 
the real issue. They say in effect, it may 
true that the velocity of the instrument varies 

atly, and may be exceedingly slow, as shown 
y Capt. Carter’s report; but the impulse, ah! 
yes. you see, the impulse may pass rapidly 
through the entire mass of particles. Now this 
whole scheme is a fraud from beginning to end, 
and the ‘‘ impulse ” dodge is the pith and core 
of the fraud. They have innocently imagined 
that no man can measure the rapidity of the 
‘‘impulse:” or more probably never dreamed of 
such a thing as doing a little square thinking 
on the subject. Let me ask a few questions, 
that may serve to let in the light: 

1. When I drop one suspended ball against 

another, of equal weight, the second bounds off 


with nearly the velocity of the first. How 
rapidly does tlie impulse ” travel? 

3 If a third ball is touching the second, or 
nearly so, how soon will the impulse reach the 
third ball? Iam afraid Prof. Comstock would 
never answer this question, so I will help him 
out. It is as clear as the sunlight that in no 
possible way could the impulse from the 
first ball, through the second, reach the third, 
until the second has been actually moved. 
There is no escaping this at all. The second 
ball must move, however slightly, before the 
third can stir, or before the third can feel any 
„impulse.“ But the ivory ball man will say, 
my balls are all in contact, and the very same 
instant that the first moves, it follows that the 
motion must extend clear through the whole 
mass, so that the impulse may be said to travel 
instantaneously. Another case of suicide! 

May be said to travel instantaneously?” No. 
sir, you cannot use the word may.” Must is 
the word. If it be true that an impulse at one 
end of a mass, like the one in question. is com- 
municated instantly to the other end, the words 
mean just what they say, and it is instantly“ 
or simultuneously. Hence, when I tap on the 
end of a very long iron pipe (as in Biot’s ex- 
periments), there is no time at all consumed in 
the passage of the “impulse.” Or when the 
bell struck in Lake Geneva, the observer, nine 
miles away, should have heard the sound at 
the identical instant of the stroke. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it came along some dozen odd sec- 
onds afterward. But why don’t Prof. Comstock 
or Prof. Goodenow purchase a good file and file 
off the points of contact of their ivory balls a 

little. as Wilford Hall suggests? They will be 
greatly surprised to find that the last ball will 
not bound away anything like so far. File off a 
little more. and a further loss of ‘‘ impulse will 
be noticed. Finally. file off enough, as the 
Doctor suggests, to turn the string of balls into 
a string of flat ivory disks in contact, like sections 
of a cylinder, and let them hang as before. In 
this case the impulse will be so feeble that 
the ball will act like Dr. Hall’s ball and glass 
rod—only bound away a very small fraction of 
the distance passed over by the striking ball. 

What is the matter? Surely the passage of 
a mere ‘‘impulse” is all the better assured by 
making the surfaces of contact broad and 
smooth. 

As a matter of experiment, I suspended a 
ball so that it just touched the knob on the 
breech of a brass cannon, weighing 700 lbs., 
and then proceeded to swing a hatchet against 
the muzzle to see how much “impulse” or 
velocity of propagation.” I could get to go 

through. When I banged away with all my 
i strength the ball stirred somewhere about the 
twentieth of an inch, probably less. But why 
was this? Why shouldn't an impulse go 
through a ton of brass just as well as through 
an ounce? Let these gentlemen of the ball-and- 
bat illustrations rise and explain. Lest they 
should fail in the attempt. I will help them out 
again. If I had banged a pound ball of brass 
as hard as I did that cannon, the small ball 
would have received ‘‘ velocity of propagation ” 
sufficient to send it forty feet at least. Then 
why did it not receive it through the cannon? 
Manifestly because the cannon was too heavy 
to be moved bodily but a very small distance. 
and at a very slow comparative rate of motion. 
This we suppose to be all news to the gentle- 
men in question, so I must be exceedingly 
plain. In common-sense terms, the third ivory 
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ball in a suspended row is so quickly moved 
because the second is bodily displaced by the 
first. at a velocity about equal to that of the 
first. When the balls are filed or shaved down 
into disks, or, what is the same thing, when I 
drop one ball against the end of a solid rod of 
much greater weight, the ball ın contact with 
the other end of the rod only moves slightly, 
simply because the first ball only gave a ver 

slow and very feeble motion to the heavy rod. 
Let the gentlemen of the opposition ponder 
over this at leisure. The string of equal balls 
are each displaced in turn, and this displace- 
ment constitutes the impulse.” This displace- 
ment, in elastic ivory balls can therefore sci- 
entifically be shown to travel through the whole 
string at a rate of d about equaling that of 
the first ball in falling, or at the moment of its 
contact with the second. This rate being quite 
swift, and the row of balls always very short 
(probably not more than half a dozen), the im- 
pulse” appears to travel through them in a 
small fraction of urecond. Just here the ex- 
treme shallowness of their reasoning becomes 
apparent. Why did it never occur to them torig 
a row of balls extending a long distance, say 
thirty feet, and then repeat the experiment? 
At that distance the eye would not be deceived. 
Let the strings by which the balls are hung be 
thirty-nine inches long. When the first ball 
is drawn aside and released, it will take just 
one half second to reach the next. At the end 
of one half second a falling body has a velocity 
of eight feet per second, so this will be the 
velocity communicated to the second ball. 
Now, if the row of balls is only sixteen feet 
long, it will require two seconds for the im- 
pulse” to travel across under the most favor- 
able conditions, according to the established 
principles of natural agen be Thus, Prof. 
Goodenow has it in bis power, by a simple ex- 
periment, to visibly upset the accepted notion 
about the ‘‘impulse” passing so rapidly“ 
tbrough a string of balls. In the above calcu- 
lation, I have made no allowance whatever for 
any inelasticity, but, even supposing the balls 
to be perfectly elastic, I have demonstrated, 
philosophically, that the impulse cannot 
travel any faster than eight feet in one second. 
when the suspending strings are thirty-nire 
inches long. This falls sadly sbort of the 
necessary 1,120 feet, does it not? I could write 
many pages upon this impulse business, but 
will stop at this point and await developments. 
I place this ‘‘velocity of propagation” argu- 
ment side by side with Dr. Hall’s now famous 
demonstration of the slow motion of the 
tuning-fork.” A number of points are held in 
reserve, and a good-sized trap stands open in 
the concluding portion of this article. t us 
see if any wave-theorist can be found who can 
scent the bait and put his head into it. We are 
not ee by any means, with the im- 
pulse dodge. 

In order propan to guard against false im- 
putations, I will say that I propose to show 
that the ivory-ball illustration really has no 
resemblance whatever to the sound-velocity 
question. Who can tell why? 

MIL. ACADEMY, CHESTER, Pa. 

— . —mB 

EVOLUTION ONLY A HYPOTHESIS.—No. 4. 


BY REV. J. J. SMITH, D. D., A. M. 


The geological record, as we have seen, not 
only shows that the sub-kingdoms and orders 
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do not form a progressive series from the lowest 
to the highest, as the theory of evolution abso- 
lutely requires, but that instead of this, immense 
chasms exist between them; and furthermore, 


tbat new and lower types of animal life have 
followed more perfect forms in the same divi- 
sion. But this is not all: the above facts. as 
fatal as they are to the theory of evolution, con- 
stitute but a very small part of the catalogue of 
the stubborn perplexities and vexations that be- 
set the pathway of evolutionists. 

In addition to what has been already named 
in the foregoing article, another serious diffi- 
culty, as presented by the geological record, is 
found in the fact that while the theory of 
evolution requires that each type and epecies 
shall have developed necessarily from the lowest 
forms of life—monera, protozoans, or some 
such primordial organisms, by very slow and 
gradual progress, and improvement by natural 
selection, the various types appear suddenly and 
abruptly without any evidence whatever of 
such gradual development from lower forms. 
This fact is not only fatal to Darwinism, but at 
the same time proves that each of tbe several 
types was the work of a separate creation. 

ven Mr. Darwin says: 

„Natural selection acts only by taking advan- 
tage of slight successive variations; she can 
never take a great and sudden leap.” Again, 
Natural selection is a slow process, and the 
same favorable conditions must Jong endure in 
order that any marked effect should thus be 
produced,” etc. (Origin of Species, pp. 97, 156.) 

But instead of tbis, instead of an inclined plane 
of life-forms rising gradually, the very reverse 
is true. The geological facts, so far as the 
appear, are utterly at war with evolution. All 
the species appear suddenly, and as well or- 
ganized at first as at any other subsequent 
time in their history, and thus unmistakably 
point toa Creator. Prof. Dana, whose author- 
ity in this department of physical science will 
not be questioned, says: 

There are great gaps of great width among 
species. Connecting mollusks or other inver- 
tebrates with the first of fishes, geology has 
afforded not a fact: it has found only great 
sharks, ganoids, and placoderms as the earliest 

ies 


„The earliest fishes, instead of being those 
of lowest grade, are among the highest: they 
were ganoids or reptilian fishes.” 

There are still some breaks that are most 
remarkable, whatever allowance be made for 
the imperfection of record: (1). Trilobites and 
Brachipods came abruptly into geological his- 
tory with no recognized traces of their ante- 
cedents. (2). Fishes. the first of vertebrates, 
appeared in the later Silurian, with no species 
between them and Invertebrates as their pre- 
cursors. The leaves of Angiosperms (or trees 
of modern tribes related to the Willow, Elm, 
Magnolia), and also the Palms are found fossil 
in the cretaceous rocks of the continent, and 
none whatever as yet in the Jurassic.” (Text- 
book of Geology. pp. 258, 261.) 

As the Jurassic period immediatelv preceded 
tbe Cretaceous, in which these fossils are first 
found, it is very evident that their sudden ap- 

arance in the latter with such fully developed 
orms at the very first, shows most conclusively, 
that their introduction must have been by erea- 
tion, and not by evolution. 

»The Triassic rocks, says the same author, 
“ have afforded bones of the first mammals— 
Marsupials, but nothing with regard to the 


line of predecessors connecting them with in- 
ferior oviparous species. The Tertiary rocks 
of all the continents abound, in many places, 


in remains of true mammals; yet, not a trace 


of one has been found in the Cretaceous strata; 
and this is true in the Rocky Mountain region, 
where the strata are mostly of shallow-water 
origin. and partly fresh-water formations.” 
(Text-book of Geology, p. 261.) 

Thi: important fact, namely, that the remains 
of true mammals are abundant in the Tertiary 
rocks of all the continents, while *‘ not a trace 
of one can be found in the Cretaceous strata” 
which immediately preceded it, certainly car- 
ties with it a most impressive significance. 
Their sudden appearance, and their complete 
and perfect organization, show most conclusive- 
lv in this case, as in the case of Trilobites, 
Fishes, and Angiosperms, that there is not a 
single fact to make the theory of evolution any- 
thing but a doubtful h 1 88 of the most 
visionary character, while all the facts in the 
case go to prove a creation as described by 
Moses. 

The same is also true of our race. The at- 
tempt of evolutionists to prove that man has 
descended from the Orang-outang or any other 
lower type of animals is an utter failure. Not 
a single hnk has been found to connect him 
with anv of the ape tribes, or any other tribe. 
This is the more remarkable, on the supposition 
that evolution is true, since man in the geologi- 
cal sories is of such recent date, the connecting 
links of a gradual develépment from some 
man- ape should be abundant. But nothing of 
the kind has ever been found by friend or foe, 
although most diligently sought after for the last 
twenty-five years. | 

On the contrary, geology shows that man, 
like the other species, is introduced suddenly, 
and as fully and as completely organized, in all 
the essential elements of his manhood. as he is 
to-day. Professor Virchow of Munich, who is 
a very eminent anthropologist, in a discourse 
delivered some time ago before a conference of 
German Naturalists, when speaking upon this 
subject, said: 

As recently as ten years ago, whenever a 
skull was found in a peat-bog, or in a pile- 
dwelling, or in ancient caves, people fancied 
that they saw in it a wonderful token of a 
savage state still quite undeveloped. They 
smelt out the very scent of the ape—only the 
trail has gradually been lost more and more! 
The old troglodytes, pile-villagers, and bog- 
people proved to be quite a respectable society. 

ev have heads so Jarge that many a living 
person would be only too happy to possess such. 
knowledge that there is a complete absence of 
any fossil type of a lowe: stage in the develop- 
ment of man. Nay, if we gather together the 
whole sum of the fossil men hitherto known, 
and put them parallel with those of the present 
time, we can decidedly pronounce that there 
are among living men a much greater number 
of individuals who show a relativelv inferior 
type, than there are among the fossils known 
up to this time.” 

Besides, the interval between apes and man 
is actually the greatest existing between any 
other of the species. The man-ape,” says 
Prof. Dana, ‘‘nearest in structure to man, has 
a cranium of but 34 cubic inches in capacity. 
or half that of the lowest of existing man, and 
no link between has been found.” (Text-book of 
Geol., p. 262.) 


| 


On the whole we must really ac- | condensation and rarefaction 
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In fact, the difference between tgem is 80 
manifestly great that even Haeckel, one of the 
most pronounced evolutionists of tbe age, is 
compelled to squarely admit that man could 
never have possibly come from apes. He says: 
„J must here point out what in fact is self- 
evident, tbat not. one of all the still living apes, 
and, coneequently, not one of the so-called man- 
like apes, can be the progenitor of the human 
race.” (His. Crea., vol. il., p. 27.) 

Is not this a complete surrender of the whole 
question? Here is a full and candid acknowl- 
edgment, by the ablest recognized champion of 
evolution, that there is not a particle of evi- 
cence to be found anywhere, from a scientific 
stand-point, that man was ever evolved from 
any other species whatever. Evolution, conse- 
quently, remains an unscientific theory—an 
unverified hypothesis. or speculation—nothing 
more. On the other hand, all the known facts 
agree with the Mosaic record that God created 
man. In the language of Dana: For the de- 
velopment of man, gifted with high reason and 
will, and thus made a power above Nature, 
there was required, as Wallace has urged, the 
special act of a age | above Nature, whose 
supreme will is not only the source of natural 
law, but the toa king force of Nature herself.” 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


WAVE-THEORISTS DODGING THE ISSUE. 


BY THOMAS MUNNELL, A. M. 

It was amusing during the Moon Contro- 
versy ” to see Dr. Hall’s opponents first defend- 
ing the old theory, then forced to modify it, 
then driven to invent theories of their own, 
then getting into controversies among them- 
selves, and finally breaking up the conference 
in disorder, leaving THE MICROCOSM master of 
the field, surveying the wreck of matter and 
the crush of” theories. The same role is now 
being played as to the wave-theory, by a mani- 
fest disposition to drop the words ‘‘condensa- 
tions” and ‘‘rarefactions” and substitute 
‘‘ tremors,” that involves little or no condensa- 
tion, and consequently little or no force in the 


forward direction as the wave-theory demands. 


Notwithstanding all that Professor Tyndall 
and other scientific lights have said about the 
force necessary to ‘‘ condense” the air, the 
habit now is becoming quite common, since 
THE MICROCOSM has made such havoc among 
the text-books on sound, to speak of air tre- 
mors.” The locust is beginning now to chan 
his tactics. He contemplates giving up the 

business and 
going into the ‘‘ tremor” business. It will be 
so much easier. He can send ‘ tremors” 
through the air 1120 feet in a second with but 
little trouble; but ‘‘ condensing,” ‘‘ crowding,” 
‘‘forcing,” and “ driving air-particles into 
semi-orbicular shells three feet apart at the 
same rate is not quite so easy for his tiny abili- 
ties. Now, let us note a few facts more defi- 
nitely, and see why some gentlemen are begin- 
ning to have so many tremors nowadays as to 
the wave-theory. 

1. A sonorous body that makes 440 vibrations 
in a second. condenses the air into waves about 
three feet apart from crest to crest,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Tyndall and other high authorities 
on the wave-theory. A locust fills four cubic 
miles of air by its stridulations—a mile in every 
direction—in about five seconds. It keeps up 
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these waves for sixty seconds, and therefore 
fills the whole space twelve times before it stops. 
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could not do half the kicking the wave-theorist 
demands of our little locust. To overcome the 


All wave-theorists teach that it requires force | inertia of all this solid matter, and to move it 


to condense the air into wrinklets three feet 
apart at the rateof 1120 feet in asecond, as may 
be seen by trying to move a fan or an open um- 
brella through the air at this ten times more 
than hurricane rate. This ‘crowding of one 
a ir- particle against another,” Prof. dall 
says, meets with resistance until it finally 
“ stops,” and that the sound- wave urges” said 
particles from their ‘‘ position of rest.” The 
“ tremors” of an iron bridge struck by a crow- 
bar have no resemblance to the ‘‘ condcnsa- 
tions” of air forward. A rope stretched on the 
ground may be thrown into a kind of vertical 
wave-motion like the tremors of the iron bridge, 
but there are no condensations and rarefac- 
tions in the rope nor in the bridge. One part 
of the rope is no more condensed forward than 
the other. Strike an iron bur with a hammer, 
and it will shudder to the other end, but there 
are no condensations and rarefactions” in it 
with ‘‘ wave-crests ” three feet or three inches, 
or any other distance apart, like the supposed 
air-waves. In case of the rope made to roll 
vertically on the ground, there may be a slight 
condensation and rarefaction at each bend—the 
concave side condensed and the convex side of 
the bend rarefied, perhaps, or at least strained; 
but this condensation is vertical, and not longi- 
tudinal, as the sonorous air-wave is guessed to 
be. The condensations of air are necessarily 
forward, which is not true of the rope, the bar, 
or the bridge. 

2. Prof. Mayer says (Sound, p. 29): The 
violin sets the air trembling with tremors a 
second, and these tremors speed with a velocity 
of 1100 feet in a second in all directions 
through the surrounding air. They soon reach 
the drum-skin of the ear. The latter, being 
elastic, moves in and out with the air which 
touches it. Then this membrane, in its turn, 
„ and pulls the three little ear-bones 500 

imes a second and * * * shakes the fibers of 
the auditory nerve 500 times.” 

A marvelous animal this locust! Put only 
one ear-drum a mile awav, and let the locust 
have a tube through which to pour all his little 
strength upon a single ear-drum, and let there 
be no ‘‘ condensations” to make on the way, 
outeide of that tube, and let bim shake that 
single ear-drum 500 times in and out every 
second.” and then shake“ the three ear- 
bones 500 times a second in and out,” and after 
that, shake the fibers of the auditory nerve 
500 times in a second,” and the poor little fel- 
low will soon get the shakes himself or be con- 
verted into a regular shaker, because your 
unreasonable demands upon him don’t give him 
“a fair shake.” 

But now remove the tube and let him kick 
at every ear-drum that could occupy its quarter 
of a square inch in that whole semi-orbicular 
shell with the radius of a mile—over 42,000,000 
of them and let him begin to shake them all 
with their 42, 000.000 sets of ear-bones and 
42,000,000 sets of fibers of the auditory nerve. 
and let him bend them all in and out 500 times 
a second” and you will have the most remarka- 
ble animal on earth. Jumbo would be nothing 
to him, for while it would not require so much 
physical force” to move all these ear-drums 
once a second, yet to move them 500 times a 
second and move 126,000,000, ear- bones and in- 

numerable fibers at the same rate would require 
at least 500 times as much power. 500 mules 


to and fro” at such a rate uires force,” 
“ urging,” ‘‘ pushes and pulls,” that reduce the 
entire wave-theory to the quintesence of ab- 
surdity. 

The manifest weakening on the ‘‘ condensa- 
tions,” and the disposition to adopt a word 
more suitable to the contemplated modification 
of views is an undeniable indication of a gen- 
eral rout all along the line. The battle on this 

int is more protracted than that over the grav- 
itation question, and more important, but the 
merciless blows of THE MICRUCOSM are begin- 
ning to send shudderings and ‘ tremors” 
through all the ranks that predict a final over- 
throw of the undulatory theory, which will 
leave it as friendless and defenseless as the Ptole- 
maic theory of astronomy is to-day. If the 
wave-theory is still held to be true, let its ad- 
vocates defend it as defined by Messrs. Tyndall 
and Mayer, anc not stealthily drop their no- 
menclature and adopt another of their own tbat 
dodges the difficulties, and practically gives up 
the fight. It is undeniable that to condense the 
air as the old theory demands, requires incal- 
culable force to overcome both the inertia of 
the air and the friction of air- icles, and no 
amount of elasticity and equilibrium in the air 
can dispose of that fact. Granting all that 
could be claimed for elasticity and equipoise, 
inertia and condensation make resistance to 
the efforts of the locust which it is use- 
less to expect it to overcome, “ and there’s an 
end on't.“ Besides, whoever will study the 
May Microcosm, will see that Dr. Hall has 
utterly exploded the elasticity argument as 
illustrated by the ivory balls. The wave-theo 
must die; Substantialism must live becauee it is 
Bees to bring life and immortality to 
ig t.” 

MT. STERLING, Ky. 

— E O 
HUMAN ACTION NOT NECESSITATED BY 
DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


BY REV. 8. C. FULTON, A. B., PH. B. 


It does seem rme that any astute and pro- 
found thinkers should feel compelled to adopt 
and advocate the theory of Divine Nescience as 
the only solution of the relation of God to the 
existence of evil. How they can hold this 
theory, and yet admit the fact that the Script- 
ures contain prophecies of rewardable and pun- 
ishable actions, is difficult to understand. If 
Divine Nescience be a fact, then belief in all 
such prophecy is at an end. Space will not per- 
mit mentioning other difficulties pertaining to 
this theory; besides, it is not the purpuse of this 
article to discuss these difficulties. 

These theorists blunder in supposing contin- 
gency and certainty to be the opposites of each 
other; and just here lies the great fallacy in 
their argument: that the certain prescience 
of a moral action destroys its contingent nat- 
ure.” Now, if contingency, as applied to moral 
actions, has any definite meaning at all, by it 
we must understand their freedom, and there- 
fore the term stands opposed not to pada a 
but to necessity. This meaning, as might 
very easily shown, and which is self-apparent, 
is fixed by the very nature of the controversy. 
It is the quality of the action for which they 
contend, and not whether it will happen ornot. 
If contingency meant uncertainty, the sense in 
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which such theorists take it, the dispute would 
be at an end. But though an uncertain action 
cannot be foreseen as certain, a free, unnecessi- 
tated action may, for tbere is nothing in the 
knowledge of the action in the least to affect its 


nature. Simple knowledge is in no sense a 
cause of action, nor can it be conceived to be 
causal, unconnected with exerted power; for 
mere knowledge, therefore, an action remains 
free or necessitated, as the case may be. A ne- 
cessitated action is not male a voluntary one 
by its being foreknown; a free action is not 
made a necessary one. Free action foreknown 
will not therefore cease to be contingent.” (Me- 
Clintock and Strong’s Encyclo., Article Pre- 
science.) 

The argument here presented is that fore - 
knowledge does not necessitate action. It may 
be made clearer by supposing one man capable 
of foreknowing what another will do under 
given circumstances. Foreknowledge in such 
a man would be tbe same in kind as fore- 
knowledge in God. Its limited character would 
not affect its genuineness. Man’s finite love is 
the same in kind as the infinite love of his 
Maker; his knowledge the same in kind as Di- 
vine knowledge; his foreknowledge the same 
in kind as that of God Himself. If. then, a man 
may foreknow what another's action will be, is 
there anything in bis foreknowledge that neces- 
sitates that action? Surely oo one would affirm 
causality in sucb foreknowing. The actor would 
be entirely unconstraiued by the foreknowledge 
possessed by the other. It 1s inconceivable that 
the foreknowledge and the act should sustain 
to each other the relation of cause and effect. 
And the argument is by no means invalidated 
by 998 being a supposed one, as perhaps it 
must be. 


it, will there be ruined. The benefactor and 
founder, having thus discovered that a certain 
plan. D, combines the greatest amount of good 
results and the smallest of bad ones, the ques- 
tion rises whether he shall adopt that plan 

“ By the supposition he must, for it is the best 
possible. And yet, by adopting that plan, he 
perceives that he will make certain, also, eve 
particular one of the mischiefs that will be suf. 
fered by the abuse of it, andl so the ruin of 
every child that will be ruined under it. As 
long as the plan is only a possible thing of 
contemplation, no mischiefs are suffered, no 
child is ruined; but the moment he decides to 
make the plan actual, or set the school on foot, 
he decides, makes certain, or. in that sense, 
fore-ordinatesall the particular bad conduct and 
all the particular un me there to be wrought, 
as intuitively seen by him beforehand. 
95591 5 of this would come to pass if the 


school, were not founded; and, in simply 
deciding on the plan, with a pene rception 
of what will e place under it, he decides 


the bad results as well as the good, though in 
senses entirely different. The bad are not from 
him, nor from ae he has introduced or 
appointed, but wholly from the abuses of his 
beneficence, practised by others whom he un- 
dertook to bless. The good is all from him, 
being that for which he established the school. 
Both are knowingly made certain, or fore-or- 
dained by his act.” 

Can anythirg more clearly or forcibly illus- 
trate the relation of God to the existence of 
evil? Apply the illustration to His chosen sys- 
tem for man’s schooling. Is it not clearly 
demonstrated how He may foreknow human 
action without necessitating it? 

Man is free even to ruin himself if he chooses 


No more, then, has the foreknowledge of God by abusing what was meant only to do him 


any influence upon man’s actions. 
have, for the plain and simple reason that it is 
knowledge and not influence, and there is 
nothing causative in knowledge in such rela- 
tion. Actions may be foreknown, then, by 
God, without being necessitated by that fore- 
knowledge. 

Bushnell, in his Nature and the Supernatural, 
by the use of a single simple illustration, has 
let in a world of light upon this problem of 
God's relation to human conduct and the ex- 
istence of evil. He shows clearly, and it would 
seem conclusively, how God may foreknow, 
and even fore-ordain, that which will make 
certain” evil results, without constraining or 
affecting at all the freedom of human action, 
or in any sense causing or necessitating evil. 

One cannot do better than to quote the illus- 
tration in full. He says: ‘‘Suppose, for ex- 
aniple, that some person, actuated by a desire 
to benefit, or bless society, takes it in hand to 
establish and endow a school of public charity. 
In such a case, he will go into a careful con- 
sideration of all the possible plans of organiza- 
tion, with a view to select the best. In order 
to make the case entirely parallel, suppose him 
to have a complete intuition of these plans or 
possibilities—A, B, and C, etc., on to the end of 
the alphabet; so that, given each plan, or pos- 
sibilitv, with all its features and appointments, 
he can see precisely what will follow—all the 
good, all the mischief, that will be incurred bv 
every child that will ever attend the school. 
For, in each of these plans or possibles, there 
are mischiefs incident; and there will be chil- 
dren attendant who, by reason of no fault of 
the school, but only by their perverse abuse of 


It cannot 


good. Nay, further, while it is ‘‘ fore-ordain- 
ed,” ‘‘ made certain,” that he will ruin himself, 
yet he is not necessitated in his action: and God, 
the originator and founder of the system he 
abuses to his ruin, is in no sense the cause of 
his evil conduct, or its terrible consequences. If 
God may fore-ordain evil—in this sense—with- 
out causing it, may He not foreknow human 
action without necessitating it? If the greater 
is ible, is not the less also? 
ILKESBARRE, Pa. 


EVOLUTION, OR NATURE’S SYSTEM OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE es 
O. I. 


BY ISAAC HOFFER, ESQ. 

Evolution defined as the act of unfolding can 
be applied to almost every operation in nature, 
and every person can make his own reference 
in applying it to any particular action or change 
that may come under his notice; and this, no 
doubt, is the cause of some of the different 
views held by writers on evolution. 

Herbert Spencer defines evolution to be “a 
change from an indefinite, incoherent bomo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
throu gh continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions.” In explaining his meaning he states 
“ that evolution is in a great measure co-exten- 
sive with progress. The law of organic evolu- 
tion is the law of all evolution. velopment 
of the earth, of life, of society, of government, 
of commerce, language, literature, science, and 
art, is the advance from simple to complex 
through successive differentiations.” 
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Dr. McCosh says that in evolution one thing | posed first appearance of visible matter to the 


is developed into another, and one thing is 
evolved from another,” and that development 
is an organized causation working in an en- 
vironment.” He, however, with Prof. Ferrin, 
halts when it comes to ‘‘evolving man out of 
homogeneous matter.” 

Prof. E. L. Youmans, in the American Ency- 
clopedia, says: The stock of material and 
energy being limited, each new effect must be 
at the expense of something pre-existing, hence 
advance mes transmutation.” l 

If the term evolution was confined to nature's 
system of progressive changes. so thatit would 
mean no more than the unfolding of that 
system, then the questions arising under the 
activities of nature and their results could be 
more intelligently and more satisfactorily dis- 
cussed. It is important, also, to understand 
clearly what is meant by „ changes. 
A mere repetition or reproduction is not a pro- 
gressive change. It is simply the renewal of 


present fully developed condition of all things 
in and upon the earth, have taken place in time, 
in space, and in a systematic order, which 
always produced certain and definite results, 
It appears, therefore, that time is one in its 
course, space one in extent, and progress one 
in plan: and that all the progressive changes in 
nature have taken place in accordance with this 
one plan. 

The bistory of this system of progressive 
changes shows that there were three distinct 
pertods of continuous advance, each entirely 
different 4 the other, different in the oper- 
ating and advancing energy, different in the 
results produced; and each marked off by periods 
of transition, during which the progressive 
energy seems to have transferred from one 
force to another. 

In tracing the history of these periods of 
steady advance and of transitions, we will be 
obliged to look back into the dark past through 


f 


the same thing. In progress there must be the light of the present, and accept theories for 


an advance io some direction. 
diversity, variety, numbers, forms, character- 
istics, etc. In mineral formations an increase 
in number and vuriety would be an advance, 
but an increase in one and decrease in the other 

ight not be an advance in the aggregate. A 
disintegration of mineral formations is a retro- 
grade change, but may in a system of develop- 
ment be a necessary step asa preparation for 
new and more extended transformations. A 
retransformation of disintegrated material is in 
the line of advancing changes, but may fall 
short of the former stage of progress, and in 
such case could not be considered as a general 
advance. In organic productions progressive 
change means more than a mere renewal of life 
through reproduction. It means a general ad- 
vance in variety and number, and in physical 
apd mental energy. 
plant or animal from the seed to the adult state. 
unless the result is an improvement on the pro- 


An increase in facts. 
ter was once all in a gaseous state, Judging 


The generally accepted theory that mat- 


from known laws and the results produc 
under those laws, appears rational, and is as- 
sumed as correct; and the following brief his- 
tory of nature’s system of progressive changes 
is based upon this theory: 

The first period of trausition was during the 


time that matter changed from a gaseous into 


a tangible and aggregated state, and as the 
transition—the conversion of the gaseous state— 
proceeded, the first period of material develop- 
ment was commenced, and progressive changes 
followed. The aggregation of matter, the shap- 
ing of the earth, and the combination and for- 
mation of minerals, must have gone forward 
without interruption until the earth had suffi- 
ciently cooled to have admitted the formation 


The development of a and retention of bodies of water. At this point 


a partial interruption of the continuous advance 
must have taken place. A partial disintegra- 


genitors, is not an advance in the sense here tion and redistribution of matter must have 


intended. 
Having thus endeavored to explain what is 
meant by progressive changes, it remains to 


resulted from the action of large bodies of 
water, which at that period, judging from tbe 
supposed heated condition of the earth, must 


show what is nature’s system and mode of have been much more extensively in action 


operation through which those changes are 
produced. 

In all nature’s operations, her forces are the 
acting agencies, and matter the passive thing 
acted on or brought into action. 

But special actions by these forces can only 
take place under certain conditions, and within 
certain prescribed lines, wholly beyond their 
power to bring about. to change, or control; 
thus leaving all the operations of nature to 
mere chance, or to a power superior to nature. 
And as these operations, their effects and re- 
sults, contain and exhibit all the characteristics 
by which man distinguishes intelligent actions 
and results from mere chance or accidental 
operations, these systematic actions and results 
in nature’s activities must be directed and con- 
trolled by an intelligent power superior to na- 
ture; for there can no tntelligent effect with- 
out an intelligent cause: and there can be no con- 
ditioned and dependen 


ing power, and u power to de 


t things, as all the actions | term 
and works of nature are, without a condition- marked off, and the | 
on—without | lined. For a long period after this transition 


than now. 

The destructive action of water may still, for 
a long time, not have caused a halt or a retro- 
gressive movement in the general advance, but 
may have aided the advance by accelerating 
condensation, and the transformation and pre- 
cipitation of gaseous matter. It is evident that 
the constructive changes diminished as the 
earth cooled, and gaseous matter became less, 
until the destructive changes through disinte- 
gration overbalanced the constructive. The 
point of balance between the construction and 
destruction of mineral formations must have 
been reached toward the close of Archsean 
time; and about this time life made its first ap- 
pearance; and here was the second great tran-. 
sition period. Mineral formation and crystalli- 
zation had reached their highest points. the. 
general features of the earth’s form were fully 
developed, the main mountain chains and in- 4 
iate basins were defined, continents 
neral topography out- 


a power superior to all conditions and depend- | era disintegration and redistribution were the 


encies. 


prevailing actions, and standing alone would 


All the changes in nature that are open for appear as a destructive and retrogressive move- 
man's investigation, and all those that we can rea | ment; but, considered in relation to the system 
sonably infer as having occurred, from the sup- ' of progressive changes, it is found to have been 


e 
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a necessary process of preparation as a founda- | INQUIRY INTO THE THEORY OF LATENT 


tion for the next step in the march of progress. 

Changes in the surface-features of the earth 
and in mineral formation did not cease in this 
transition period, and have not ceased since. 
The surface-features of the earth have been 
progressively changed since the close of Arch- 
aun time, and new mineral combinations 
have been added through the action of vital 
force, but the highest point of advancing form- 
ative action in the structure of the earth and 
in mineral formation was passed before the 
commencement of Paleozoic time. 

It should be remembered that seclog ica! his- 
tory is not marked by strongly drawn lines be- 
tween the ages, or where transitions occurred. 
As the constructive changes in inorganic mat- 
ter diminished, the progressive changes in or- 
ganic life increased, until the earth was filled 
with limitless numbers and countless varieties 
of plants and animals. 

arious elements of gaseous matter, and mat- 
ter held in solution by water, which at that 
time, and perhaps now, could not be aggregated 
and precipitated, except through organic ac- 
tion, were absorbed and consolidated by these 
plants and animals, until the organic produc- 
tions of this period of vital progress constituted 
a considerable portion of the crust of the earth. 
This pericd of vital and organic development 
reached its culminating point at the introduc- 
tion of man on earth. Physical development 
had reached its highest point in the production 
of the largest animals of various kinds ; and the 
highest point of organic development was reached 
in the product on of man. 

A remarkable circumstance connected with 
this third transition period is the fact of a great 
change in the physical conditions of the earth. 
If geologists are correct in their view of the 
glacial period, there must have been such a 
change in the temperature, and in the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, and of the waters, as 
would have caused an almost total destruction 
of life within the limits of glacial action. The 
advent of man seems to have been somewhere 
near, or during the time of this glacial period, 
and whether this remarkable period of destruc- 
tion to life had any relation to man’s first ap- 

rance and first struggles on earth is perha 

impossible to determine. But a plausible 
theory might easily be established, that such 
destruction of the monstrous animals which 
roamed over the earth previous to that period 
was a necessity for the preservation of man in 
his first stages, and for the establishment. of his 
dominion over animal life. 

This third transition period brings us into 
the present stage of progress, where the intel- 
lectual energy of man is the sole advancing 
power. 

There is no longer any advance in mineral 
combinations and crystalline formations, either 
in number or variety. Plants and animals in 
their wild state have been, and are still being, 
diminished. No new species make their ap- 
pearance, and there are no progressive changes 
except under the immediate control of man. 

Those plants and animals which have been 
brought under domestication, have, in mcst 
instances, largely increased in number and 
variety, and greatly improved. 
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HEAT. 


BY PROF. E. A. LUSTER. 


This theory has been so thoroughly accepted 
and so little agitated of late, that to bring it in 
question now seems both superfluous and pre- 
sumptuous. However, no student in this age 
of the rise and fall of theories should be com- 
pelled to apologize for „ to point out 
fallacies in a theory which claims the existence 
of heat in a condition utterly imperceptible to 
any of our senses. The plan adopted will be 
to examine the most important arguments in 
favor of latent heat, to point out their ab- 
surdity, and to explain these arguments on en- 
tirely different grounds. Iti will be seen that 
the experiments used by physicists to support 
the theory and measure its heat fail to consider 
the most important source of error. It will ap- 

ar also that the so-called latent heat is the 

eat lost by this source, and does not become 
latent. It will be found that the theory of 
specific heat, intimately connected with that of 
latent heat, contains a remarkable source of 
error, remarkable because overlooked by sharp- 
sighted experimentalists. The modern theory 
of heat’s being a mode of motion will appear to 
be in conflict with that of latent heat, and will 
seem to have absurdity stam on the face of 
it, thus condemning one or the other. 

The definition of latent heat is given various- 
ly by different writers, but all agree in the 
main. It may be stated thus: 

Latent heat is that heat which enters a body 
and produces a change of state without raising 
its temperature. This means that heat has two 
natures, and that when it assumes the one. it 
loses the other. It is here that objection starts, 
and the opinion is ventured that heat never 
loses its nature, as heat proper, while doing 
work. and that when it does so lose its capac- 
ity of raising temperature, it ceases to éxert 
force. On this proposition hangs the whole 
matter. 

The great heating power of steam and vapor 
is among the first facts presented to us as 
evidence of the existence of latent heat, and - 
the first to cause the writer to doubt the theory. 
We are told that steam at 212° actually con- 
tains about 1000, though the thermometer is 
unable to detect the least presence of the re- 
mainder above the 212°. Some would avoid 
this seeming absurdity by asserting the 1000° 
to be thermal units and not degrees. This does 
not help the matter atall. The language means 
either that the steam contains more than the 
212° of heat, or it means nothing. Let us take 
the following example: 

1. If a vessel containing 5} oz. water at 82° 
F. be connected bv a tube with a steam boiler, 
then, after the steam in passing through the 
water has heated it to 212°, the vessel will be 
found to contain 6} oz., having gained one oz. by 
the condensation of the steam. The 5} oz. 
water has been raised 180° by one oz. steam; or 
one unit of steam will heat one unit of water to 
990°—54 times 180°. This 990 is called the latent 
heat of steam. We offer this explanation. 

Water at 212“ changed to steam at same 
temperature increases its volume about 1700 
times. Every part of this steam is of the same 
degree, 212. Therefore there is 1700 times as 
mch heat in the volume of steam as there was 
in the unit of water that formed it. The steam 
is not hotter than the unit of water, but con- 
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tains more heat in the aggregate. This is true just 
as a cubic foot of iron at 1000° contains 1728 
times more heat than a cubit inch at 1000°. Now 
if this steam were suddenly condensed back to 
water, tbe resultant ene would be 
1700 times 212°, or about. 360,400°. If any one 
declares this im ible, let him consider tbe 
compression of air, which increases its heat in- 
versely as the compression, two volumes of air 
at 70° compressed to one, giving 140°. The 
sun-glass simply condenses the heat from the 
sun by concentrating into one spot all that 
distributed over the surface. 

Therefore, in the case above, each ounce 
should contain 50, 000 of heat instead of 
only 990°, and all this without supposing any 
of it to have been latent in the steam. If this 
enormous amount is actually furnished. the 
difficulty will appear to lie in accounting for 
the loss of so much heat. This will not prove 
a very hard matter. There are three powerful 
agencies for carrying off heat from liquids: radi- 
ation, conduction, and evaporation, any one of 
which will rapidly lower temperature. In heat- 
ing the 51 oz. of water all three were combined, 
and hence the great loss of heat. It is well known 
that heat escapes by evaporation alone from 
the surface of water almost as fast as it is su 
plied, and quite as fast when the water is boll- 
ing. Strange to say, physicists, in their experi- 
ments on latent heat, completely ignore this 
source of Joss, and appear to consider as latent 
heat that sensible heat lost by evaporation 
and radiation. A subsequent examination of 
some of those tests will establish the truth of 
the above remark. 

2. “ A pound of water at 79° C. added to a 
pound of water at 0° produces, of course, two 
pounds of water at 39°.5. But a pound of 
water at 79° added to a pound of ice at 0°, pro- 
duces two pounds of water at 0°.” The com- 
mon explanation is, that heat passes from the 
water into the ice and becomes latent, or is 
rather changed to force in separating the mole- 
cules that compose the ice. 

It is well known that the temperature of a 
body will constantly lower as long us there are 
other bodies near having less heat than itself. 
Water at 100° in a vessel ex d to air at 20°, 
will rapidly lose heat until it gets down to the 
temperature of the air, and there it will remain. 
The reason must be, that near this point heat 
flows in from surrounding objects as fast as 
it leaves the water by evaporation and radia- 
tion, which losses continue until, in common 
parlance, the water is all dried up. The term 
evaporation is used in a general sense, to desig- 
nate the formation of vapor at all temperatures. 
Suppose, now, that this inflow of heat could 
be turned from its course and no Jonger enter 
the water or serve to raise its temperature, 
while the loss continues. The result would as- 
suredly be to reduce the temperature of the 
water on down indefinitely. It does not require 
a great effort of mind to see that the pound of 
ice serves this very purpose. It is sufficient to 
zay that time is the element here that causes the 
difference of temperature between the addition 
of water and of ice. Any one, on reflection, 
must perceive that if the ice dissolved instant- 
ly there could be no difference in the matter. 
It may however be urged that the lost heat be- 
comes force to tear asunder the molecules of 
the solid. This point will be sufficiently refut- 
ed by accounting in other ways for the loss of 
heat in cases of the fusion of solids. This will 
be done during the discussion. It will be ob- 


served also that the pont in question is made 
dependent on the molecular theory. a theory by 
no means established, but, on the contrary in- 
volved in much absurdity. We believe, not- 
witbstanding the theory of specific heat, that 
the temperatures of mixtures are in propor- 
tion to the volumes of the ingredients. 

8. If one poundof mercury at 100° C. be put 
in one pound of water at 0°, the temperature 
will become about 8°. The 97°, we are told, 
enters the water and becomes latent. 

In the first place, if the relative capacity of 
bodies for heat is sought, it is rather odd that 
weights and not volumes should be used. The 
specific gravity of mercury is 184, so one pound 
of water is 134 timee the volume of the same 
weight of e Now. the 100° is to be dis- 
tributed through 14} times the space it occupied 
at first, and, therefore, the resultant temperature 
will be about 6°.9. This estimate, however, 
makes no allowance for loss of heat by evapora- 
tion and radiation, which would likely bring 
down the temperature 4o near 8°. This explana- 
tion is dependent on a simple law of mixing 
bodies, and does not require us to suppose latent 
heat. or that of two equal volumes at same tem- 
eee one muy have far more heat tkan the 
other. 

FINCASTLE, Va. 


— 2 — 
EVOLUTION AND THE WEEKLY SABBATH. 


BY REV. J. J. BILLINGSLY. 

I believe in the inspiration of the Bible. 
Therefore with reference to the Creation theory 
as set forth in its pages, I have this to say: 

(1.) I believe that the Heavens and the Earth, 
including the entire Universe, is the creative 
work of Almighty. 

(2.) I believe that in six days (of twenty-four 
hours eich) Jehovah made Heaven and Earth, 
the Sea, and all that in them is.” 

(8.) Consequently, I cannot accept but do most 
5 and repudiate that crade hypoth- 
esis of ern Inventors called the doctrine of 
development or progression” which seeks to ac- 
count for the production of all animals, and of 
man himself, by gradual progress from the 
simple mass of a minute jelly point, quickened 
by electric forces to higher and yet higher 
forms of organism, until finally man appeara— 
an improvement upon his prototype, the ape or 
orang outang. 

Among many reasons for the rejection of this 
plausible and flattering piece of guess-work, I 
offer only one at present, viz: It is plainly and 
totally inconsistent with, and antagonistic to 
the Bible Teaching relating to the origin and 
direct object of the institution of the weekly 
Sabbath. It may or may not be possible to 
reconcile the claims of terrestrial and even of 
celestial Evolution, with other portions of Rev- 
elation. On these issues I shall have nothing 
to say in this paper. But as relating to the 
question of the weekly Sabbath, 5 in 
its relation to the popular notion of Darwinian 
Evolution. I believe that they are inveterate 
and sworn enemies. That is to say, I believe 
that he who accepts this pleasing fallacy of Ev- 
olution so commonly paraded before our eyes 
by scientists, so called, must reject once and for- 
ever the inspired account of the origin and in- 
stitution of the Sabbath, and therefore must re- 
ject the Bible as the word of God. On the other 
hand, he who accepts the Divine teaching with 
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reference to the.origin of the Sabbath, is com- | tion on the Sacred Word in direct opposition to 
pelled—on the basis of consistency, and of the the face and purport of the narrative, and in 
universally accepted rules of Biblical, or any | open, shameful violation of every rule of lan- 
other system of rational interpretation—to re- guage and of rational interpretation. The same 
ject the Phenomenal notion of Evolution, so | reckless criticism of any other book would be 
widely published in the world at the present denounced as unfair, base and infamous, not 
time. Now with reference to the current theory | only by its author but by the world at large. 
of Evolution, so far as the narrative in Genesis and even by the most superficial of readers. A 
is concerned, two facts are true beyond all con- | judge who would assume such license in the in- 
troversy: terpretation of law books would be laughed at 
(1.) That narrative seems to teach that the by the most ignorant juryman that ever sat in 
Heavensand the Earth were created, formed, | the box, and would become the butt and ridi- 
or finished in six days of ordinary length, | cule of the legal fraternity throughout the land. 
or twenty-four hours each. This seems to be He would only declare his utter incapacity in 
the teaching. In the absence of any theory, matters of equity. and demonstrate bis amaz- 
calling for another interpretation of this nar- | ing ignorance of the simplest laws of criticism. 
rative, no one would ever have supposed for a| And yet, strange to say, when we come to the 
moment that any other length of time was Bible, all rational methods of interpretation 
spoken of by Moses than a period of twenty- | are thrown to the bats and to the winds, and 
four bours when he writes, concerning the six | the Sacred Word becomes the foot-ball of every 
work days of creation. And the man who now | skeptic and scientific upstart. If such unfair 
reads that simple narrative without prejudice, | methods of interpretation were applied by 
i. e. without a theory to sustain or without a Christian critics to the lectures of Bob Inger- 
whim to support, simply to get the truth as re- | soll, he would parade and blowpipe it about in 
vealed by Jehovah concerning the origin of the every place where an audience could be had, as 
Heavens and the Earth, cannot possibly see a a sample of Christian ()) fairness. and as the 
Geologic, an indefinite, or any other period in | evidence of a weak and waning cause. And if 
the use of the word day, other than a period of the books of Charles Darwin met with the 
twenty-four hours. be narrative seems to same treatment at the hands of Christian 
speak ‘of such a day when the six days of crea- | scientists that he himself es to the Bible, 
tion are spoken of. This is the first fact. he would turn over in his coffin, and the silence 
(2.) The second is this, viz.: As a matter of | of his long sleep would be broken by his earnest 
fact. the narrative does actually use the word | protests. And yet when the Lord God Al- 
day in that sense, in direct allusion to the great mighty tells the world that He created the 
work of Almighty God in originating or creat- | Heavens and the Earth in six days and rested 
ing the Heavens and the Earth. After stating | the seventh, I am politely requested to believe 
that the evening and the morning were the that the six days were six geological epochs of 
sixth day,” the narrator then says. . . indefinite duration each, while the last—the ’ 
And on the seventh day God ended his work | seventh—was only twenty-four hours long. 
which he had made; and he rested on the sev-| As to the origin of the Sabbath, and the ob- 
enth day from all his work which he had made. | ject of its institution, all our information is 
And Go blessed the seventh day, and sancti- found alone in the Word of God. Outside of, 
fied it: because that in it he had rested from all and separate from it, we know absolutely noth- 
his work which God had created and made.” ing of the Sabbath. Even the very idea of it is 


Now on this passage, and with special reference 
to the seventh day, I call attention to the fol- 
lowing poe 

(1.) This seventh day immediately succeeds 
the sixth. 

-(2.) It is a day of twenty-four hours long. 

8.) It is sanctified as a day of rest, as the 
Sabbath, because it commemorates the great 
work of God Almighty which he performed in 
the six days . 
(4.) Therefore, by all the rules of interpretation 
which are known to men, it points back to the 
preceding six days as being of the same nature 
and length as itself, and with which it is inti- 
mately and divinely connected. Hence. if the 
seventh day is a literal day of twenty- four 
hours, so must have been each of the six days 
preceding it. And hence again, the doctrine 
of Evolution which requires these six days to 
have been immense geological periods, is false. 

I am well aware that the word ‘‘day” is 
sometimes used in the Bible as expressive of an 
indefinite period. but this does not prove that it 
is so used in this place. On the contrary, the 
fact that the word is used, once, in speaking of 
seven consecutive days, as denoting a period of 
twenty-four bours, is positive proof that it is 
used in the same sense when the other six days 
are mentioned. And to say that the term day, 
when referring to these seven days, means im- 
mense ar d indefinite geological periods in every 
instance except one, when it means a literal day 
of twenty-four hours, is to place an interpreta- 


impossible to us in the absence of Revelation. 
For, apart from it, there is absolutely no data 
within our reach on the basis of which it could 
either have been instituted or conceived of even 
by man. Now, what was the object of the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath? It was to commem- 
orate and keep in perpetual remembrance the 

eat work which Almighty God did in six 

ays, in creating the Heavens and the Earth; 
just as our present Sabbath, the first day of the 
week, commemorates the astonishing fact of the 
resurrection of Christ. Up to that time, our 
divinely appointed Sabbath was the seventh 
day, in commemoration of the great work of 
Creation; but since that time our Sabbath has 
been changed to the first day, to commemorate 
the greater work of Redemption. And as we 
can see the reason of the change of the Sabbath 
day from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, so likewise we can see the reason for its 
origin and the special object of its institution at 
first, viz.: to commemorate the great work 


‘which God did in the first six days of creation. 
In Ex. xx. 11, we are told that “ in six days the 


Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath dav and 
hallowed it.” Again, Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy ”—why ?—“‘ for” (because) 
‘in sir days Jehovah made heaven and earth,” 
etc. That is, the greatness of the work which 
God did in six days—the first six days of crea- 
tion—was of such magnitude and grandeur as to 
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deserve a perpetual commemoration on the 
part of the earth’s inhabitants, and for this very 
reason He sanctified the seventh, the next day 
following the sixth, and required man to keep 
it boly, in remembrance of what he had done 
in only six days. Now. considering the pre- 
vious chaotic condition of the earth, from which 
it was reduced to its present order, clothed 
with verdure, peopled with living races, and 
with man, illumined by the rays of the sun, 
and the other luminaries of heaven; and that 
this renovation was effected by a series of crea- 
tive acts, which occupied six successive days, 
and were discontinued on the -seventh. we can 
perceive very easilv that these facts were and 
are to man a valid reason for religiously ob- 
serving a weekly Subbath.” “ 

But pow, on the supposition that Evolution is 
true, and, consequently, that the six days of 
creution were six geological ages, of indefinite 
and varied length, how, in the name of common 
sense, could a literal day of twenty-four hours 
long be presented as a reason why man should 
keep it holy? There is a gap between the 
premises and the conclusion, as long as one of 
these curiously invented geological periods— 
too long to be spanned, I fear, by any stretch 
of scientific ingenuity. To say the least of it, 
these geological periods hardly strike ove as 
presenting a cogent reason why man should 
rest one natural day of twenty-four hours after 
every six natural days spent in labor.“ 1 And 
yet it is true if Evolution is to be accredited. 
Hugh Miller has a very curious note on this 
point in his Foot-Prints (p. 808), which is worthy 
of consideration by careful readers. 

But again, I go further and state, that if the 
six days of creation were geological periods, 
during the ages of which the earth was very 
gradually arranged, illumined, made fertile, 
and peopled with living tenants, and with man 
also, as the crowning act of the great process 
of Evoluticn; then, also, the seventh day must 
have been, by consistency of interpretation, a 
great geological period, in which Jehovah 
rested, a period which extends to the present 
geologic time, in which man is being rh ete 
and perfected, preparatory perhaps to higher 
degrees of excellency on this earth than is the 
present evolution of man above that of the 
gorilla or orang-outang. But if this is so, if 
this era is the great geological rest, or Sabbath 

ken of in Genesis and Exodus, then on this 
theory: 

(1.) We have no warrant for keeping hoiy a 
seventh day (or a first either) of twenty-four 
hours long. Hence, the abolition of our pres- 
ent Sabbeth is in order, as it has no warrant or 
foundation in those Scriptures hitherto ap- 
pealed to for its defense, etc., etc. 

(2.) If the texts above referred to in Genesis and 
Exodus speaking of the seventh day in connec- 
tion with the six days preceding, refer toa great 
Geological Rest or Sabbath, which penod began 
with and continues during the evolution of man, 
then, m obedience to these commands, are’ we 
forbidden to work and labor, both we and our 
sons, and our daughters, our maid-servants and 
our man-servants, our cattle and the stranger 
that is within our gates; For in six geological 
epochs of varied and immense durations, the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh geolog- 
ical epoch; wherefore the Lord blessed the 
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seventh logical day, and hallowed it.” 
Hence, who work and labor in any of the 
callings and vocatiors of man, during the pres- 
ent time, a part of this t Geological Rest or 
Sabbath, are 5 the law of God, and 
are guilty before as violators. 

No wonder the Rev. Wm. Frazier, of Scot- 
land, says: The interpretation which renders 
the days of natural length. has its difficulties, 
but they seem to be less than those of the period 
interpretation.” See Blending Light, p. 58. 

Thus by the reductio ad absurdam, as well, as 
by the rules of rational interpretation, the sim- 
plicity of the narrative in Genesis, and the in- 
stitution of the weekly Sabbath contained in 
said narrative, do we sustnin the literal features 
of the creative days of Genesis, as op to 
the fantastic notion of geological epochs, de- 
manded by Darwinian evolution. 

But it may be said. What are you going to 
do with the geological discoveries, going to 
show (?) conclusively that the beavens and the 
earth could not have been created in six natural 
days—six revolutions of the earth on its axis? 
In reply I would ask the inquirer what he is 
going to do with the Bible, if he accepts these 
so-called discoveries of evolution; and espe- 
cially do I inquire as to what he will do with 
the great question of the origin and institution 
of the Sabbath? For one, I believe the Bible 
teaches that the Heavens and the Earth were 
created in the short space of six natural days. 
If the teachings of geology clash with this 
Divine teaching, I certainly will not let my 
hold of the Bible go. 1 will wait for geology 
to change its voice again, as it has so often 
done, I will keep to the plain and simple ac- 
count even if geology teaches the opposite 
theory. I believe the Bible to be the Divine 
Word of God. Hence I unhesitatingly reject 
any and all of the teachings of geology at any 
time and for all worlds, whenever geology 
clashes with this Divine Record. I stand by 
Moses, once and forever. 

ARCADIA, LA. 
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IS DRUG MEDICATION A SCIENCE? AND 
HAS IT BEEN A BLESSING OR A 
CURSE TO THE HUMAN 
FAMILY ?---No. 1. 


BY MRS. M. 8. ORGAN, M.D. 

The thorough and extensive inquiries made by 
ethnographers, the innumerable facts collected 
from every quarter of the globe, through writ- 
ten history, tradition, and archeological re 
search, have combined to establish the positive 
fact that human life, in its mental characteris- 
tics and manifestations, as well as in its phys- 
ical aspects, must be studied as a branch of 
natural science. Studied thus, in the only way 
of arriving at reliable knowledge and definite 
truth, we find that, while there is an innate 
tendency or progressive principle which in- 
cites the soul to reach out and assimilate new 
truths, there is also a conservative .element 
which inclines it to cling tenaciously to ideas 
and lines of thought that first made their im- 
press, and that these are transmitted from 
generation to generation with as definite a pre- 
cision as the color of the hair, the shape of the 
nose, or the contour of the skull. 

The crude ideas evolved by the mental cogita- 
tions of primitive man, still exercise their pr- 
‘jectile force upon the thoughts and actions of 
man to-day. Even language, considered as 
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liarly a product of culture and civilization, 
is based on precisely the same principles as that 
through which our savage ancestors expressed 
their emotions and meager thoughts. e de- 
velopment of language, therefore, between its 
cultured and savuge stages, is in its details, 
scarcely in its principles. And if we sift many 
of the departments of science, the customs and 
usages of civilization to-day, and trace their 
nucleoli back to their formative impulse, we will 
tind them in the crude thoughts and ideas which 
actuated and controlled our untutored and 
uncivilize'] progenitors. This tendency of that 
ar this formulated belief, to run on for ages 
in the same undeviating channel, without its 
truth being called in question. is a law of men- 
tal heredity as definite and determinate in its 
action and results as the transmission of any 
physical quality or conformation. It is only 
when there comes a burst of creative power 
and a great genius is born with a strength of 
intellect to break these chains of mental habit, 
that a revolution or new era in the world of 
mind is inaugurated. 

With this philosophical key we can unlock 
the mystery of the historical fact that false and 
absurd theories are perpetuated for ages, exert- 
ing a molding and propelling power upon the 
mental thought and action of humanity, with- 
out their basic principles ever being subjected 
to the crucible of analytical investigation, or 
even a shadow of distrust entering the mind as 
to their truthfulness; theories, too, that are 
often of such vital moment that the physical, 
mental; and moral welfare of the race is in- 
volved in their practical acceptance; for it is a 
fearful and significant fact that a theory is 
often more dangerous and fatal in its practical 
application than that of swords, bayonets, or 
bullets. 

We can now the more readily comprehend 
how a theory so false in its premises—so an- 
tagonistic to every demonstrated principle and 
law of nature, as that of administering dead, 
inert, inorganic matter for the cure of disease, 
has, until a comparatively recent date, held un- 
disputed and unbounded sway over the minds of 
the whole civilized world. 

For a period of more than two thousand 
years drug-medication bas arrogated the title 
of the e Healing Art,” and in the name 
of science has been pouring into the buman 
form the most virulent poisons, the most dead] 
narcotics, and all the dregs and scum of earth 
and sea. The theorv on which it is based, has, 
in its practical appliance, been infinitely more 
destructive to human life and health than all 
the projectiles hurled by the gory hand of war. 
The declared testimony of its ablest professors 
and practitioners makes a still more sweeping 
allegation. p 

Dr. John Mason Good, F. R. S., one of the 
most brilliant and profound intellects that ever 
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ence of scientific light. It was born in igno- 
rance of biological, physiological, and patholog- 
ical law, of the laws which govern the inorgan- 


ic world, and of the relations it sustains to the 


or c. . 

En the discussion of this subject, so fraughi 
with vital import to the human family, we pro- 
pose to prove: 

1st. at the administration of drugs—dead, 
inert, inorganic matter—for the cure of disease, 
is false in philosophy, absurd in science, and 
contrary to the teachings of nature. This I 
shall do: (1) by the admitted testimony of the 
highest authorities in the mdical profession, 
and (2), by. demonstrated facts and logic. 

2d. That the fundamental dogmas and prin- 
ciples on which drng-medication is predicated 
are radically wrong. 

8d. That the medical profession teaches a 
false theory of vitality and of disease. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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The birtbs in Spain during 1888 numbered 
458.000, and the deaths 418.000. 


When so-called silk burns well there’s cotton 
in it. Real silk smolders into an ash. 


Each of the special performances in Munich 
before the King of Bavaria, as sole auditor, 
costs over 68.000. 

An aeronautic detachment of engineers has 
been formed in Berlin, and is hard at work 
learning the art and practice of military balloon- 
ing. 

The district around Galena, Kansas, is credit- 
ed with being the largest zinc procuring locali- 
ty in the world. Last year 70,000 tons were 
mined. 

Female vaccinators have been introduced into 
Madras, so that native women need not have 
their prejudices shocked by being treated by 
medical men. 

One hundred and forty-seven thousand per- 
sons visited the reading-room, in 1882, of the 
British Museum, and only 70, 000 that of the 
Paris Public Library. 

R. J. Burdette is 40, Bret Harte is 45, Mark 
Twain is 48. W. D. Howells is 46, Thomus 
Bailey Aldrich is 45, Joaquin Miller is 42, James 
Russell Lowell is 64, and John G. Saxe is 68. 


A meeting of the Paris bar has ons a reso- 

Jution—which, of course, has no legal effect— 

that the receiver of a letter has the right to 
ublish it without the consent of the writer or 
is heirs. 

Contrary to precedent and expectation, the 
Czar has appointed no governor for his heir, 
but will himself act ın that capacity? The 
hours which his father gave to reviewing regi- 


graced the medical profession. declared and put ments he gives to his boys’ studies. 


on record his honest conviction that ‘‘ drug- 
medication has destroyed more lives than war, 
famine, and pestisence combined.” 


The theory on which drugs are administered | 


is based on the premise that they act on the liv- 
ing svstem through certain elective or selective 
affinities, which they have for the different 
organs, parts and structures. of the living 
system. This theory originated in the dark 


The London Religious Tract Society knows 
that last year it issued 80.000.000 tracts. and 
that its trade receipts ” were $948,155, but un- 
fortunately it cannot say how many persons 
read the tracts or benefited by their perusal. 

A dry air store has been constructed by Lord 
Fitzhardinge at his Berkeley Castle farm in 
England. with the object of ascertaining whether 


ages, and has come down to the present day it is practicable to store butter when it is 1s, per 


aninvestigated and unquestioned. 
It was couceived when the mental forces 
were not quickened and guided by the influ- 


pound, until winter, when it would fetch 2s. 
Some time ago Mr. Ellis Lever, of Manches- 


' ter, England, offered a prize of $2,500 for the 
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lamp for use in mines. Over ninety | A large district in Drogheda, Ireland, was 
lamps have been sent in, inany coming from suddenly deprived of water the other day, and 


the United States and others from the Conti- 
neut. 


In the course of last year the German Life- 
boat Society saved 277 lives. the rescued persons 
belonging to 47 German vessels, and to 5 En- 
glish, 4 Dutch, 4 Swedish, 8 Danish and 2 Rus- 
5 ships. The society supports 87 life-boat 

ations. 


Mr. Froude has almost completed his biog- 
raphy of Thomas Carlyle. The work, whic 
will be the chief attraction of the publishing 
‘season this year, will consist of two volumes of 
400 pages each, and will be published in the 
autumn. 


The National Library of France can boast 
about a million more books than that of Eng- 
land. but then it had astart of about a century. 
As early as 1617 a decree was made compelling 
publishers to forward to it every book they 
published. 


There is at present a great dearth of Protest- 
ant theologians in Germany. Very few young 
men choose the Church as a profession. and, ac- 
-cording to a recent account, the pulpits of sov- 
eral country parishes are vacant literally for 
want of a pastor. 


At Sne New South Wales, the discovery 
of a new diamond field has been reported, which 
promises to rival the Kimberley diamond de- 
posits of South Africa. A considerable number 
of fine diamonds have been discovered within 
the last few months. 


As many as 20,000 deaths occur annually in 
India from snake bites, and since 1870 from 
150,000 to 200,000 persons have perished in this 
way. India possesses more deadly snakes than 
any other country, and the bite of the cobra is 
often fatal within half an hour. 


Tbe Mayor of Oakland, Cal., has ordered the 
revival of the old custom of ringing the curfew 
bell every 5 uine O clock, with re- 
sponses from the bells on the engine- houses, 
and the porie are to arrest all boys under fif- 
teen in the streets after that hour. 


The Belgian Government has officially invit- 
ed all foreign Governments to take part in the 
Universal Exhibition, which will be opened in 
Antwerp the 2d of May, 1885. The works, 
which have mude this port one of the finest in 
„ will then be completed and inaugu- 
rated. 


It is stated by experts that Broad River, at 
Anthony Shoals. Georgia, has a volume of 19,- 
000.000 cubic feet of water per minute, and its 
velocity is 175 feet per minute, its fall in a mile 
and a quarter being 92 feet. The horse-power 
is calculated to be 87,286, while Lowell has 
16,000. 

The largest bell that was ever cast is the 

at beil of Moscow, Russia. It was cast in 
654, and weighed 288,000 pounds. In 1733 it 
was recast, and weighed about 482,000 pounds. 
It fell in 1737, and was injured, but it was sub- 
sequently raised, and now forms the dome of a 
chapel. 


Madame Taglioni has left several manuscripts 


of interesting anecdotes, furnishing very curi- | 


ous revelations about the society of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Paris in 1840; also some piquant 
details concerning the Belgian court in the time 
of King Leopold [. It is yet undecided whether 
tbey will be published or not. 


the water company’s men were puzzled to ac- 
count for the stop On examination bein 
made it was found that a pipe had been stoppe 
by an enormous eel several feet in length and 
of unusual thickness. 


The Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary is the 
latest addition to the list of royal authors, an 
account of his visit to the Holy Land three 

ears ago having just been published at Vienna. 

he book is got up with an exceptional amount 
of luxury, ‘* worthy (says one of the critics) of 
the rank of the author.’ 


The total tonnage of the merchant navy of 
the United Kingdom amounted to 7,196,401 
tons in 1888, as againet 6,908,650 tons in 1882, 
and 6,087,701 tons in 1875, an increase of 1,108,- 
700 tons. In the eight years covered by these 
figures the tonnage of sailing vessels decreased 
to the amount of 678,800 tons (about 15 per 
cent). 

The long-talked-of delimitation of the north- 
ern frontier of Afghanistan is at last to be 
definitely taken in hand. A mixed Russian 
and English commission will proceed in the 
autumn to lay down the line up to which 
Russia may advance, and beyond which she 
can only g at risk of war with England. The 
task isa difficult one. 


It is said that only one small herd of buffaloes 
remains in Texas. This has been feeding on 
the Pecos River, in the Staked Plains region, 
but a band of hunters is hovering about it con- 
tinually, killing the animals as fast as the meat 
can be cared for, and its days are numbered. 
This is the remnant of what was known a few 
years ago as the great Southern herd.” 


The Presbyterian church at Lakewood, N. J., 
was planned too ambitiously, and so the con- 
tion has built a new auditorium within 
the old one. The stained windows of the inner 
one are illumined through the plain glass of the 
outer shell. The space 5 the walls and 
ceilings serves ad u. irably for ventilation, keep- 
ing the house warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 


Colonel Malczewski, who died lately at his 
home in Prussian Poland, was 100. While 
serving in the Prussian army he was taken 
prisoner, and forthwith entered the French 
army and took part in many of Napoleon’s cam- 

igns. After Waterloo he went home, but in 
the rising of 1830 entered the Polish army, and, 
being taken prisoner, paroon forty-seven years 
in Siberia. He was only released in 1879. 


We notice in the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 
that a vacant chair was placed upon the plat- 
form at the commencement exercises of F. and 
M. College. The graduating glass adopted this 
course to show their respect for their late class- 
mate, Nevin Ambrose Swander, who died iu 
this city on the 28th of last March. When 
Nevin’s place on the programme was reached 
one of his classmates arose and read a letter 
from Rev. J. I. Swander tendering $200, the 
amount bequeathed by his son, to purchase a 
clock for the Astronomical Observatory of that 
place. The clock will bear the inscription, 
“ Sacred to the Memory of Nevin A. Swander.” 
—Fremout (Ohio) Herald. 

1 . Swander was the son of our ex- 
cellent contributor, Rev. J. I. Swander, and cf 
whose early demise we gave notice in one of 
the numbers of last volume.— EDITOR. ] 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THz Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER'S THEOLOGY. 

In the May number of the Homiletic Monthly, 
published by Funk & Wagnalls of this city, 
Henry Ward Beecher takes his turn in the 
‘Symposium on Evolution ” now in progress 
in that journal, and altbough he tries to cover 
up, in smootb and rhetorical sentences, his 
utter abandonment of religion and the Bible as 
heretofore understood by Christian men, in- 
cluding the accepted view of the New Testament 
as a revelation from God, he neverthelese un- 
mistakably admits such repudiation and adopts 
Evolution, with its virtual and glaring Atheism, 
in its stead. Whoever reads that installment of 
the Symposium controversy, and looks care- 
fully between the lines, cannot fail to see that 
Mr. Beecher has irretrievably gone over soul 
and hody to the enemies of religion; and al- 
though he still,pretends to hold to religion and to 
believe in God and the Bible in some sense, bis 
belief is manifestly so diluted with unmistak- 
able infidelity, notwithstanding all his verbal 
efforts to keep the ‘‘ragged edge” of his true 
sentiments from appearing, that he ought to be 
ashamed ever again to enter a pulpit as a 
Christian minister. 

The most astonishing feature of his present 
position, as now clearly defined and avowed iu 
this Symposium article is, that a man of such 
intelligence and unquestionable greatness of 
intellect, can for a moment suppose that other 
intelligent men can be deceived or hoodwinked 
into regarding him as anything less than a verit- 
able Ingersoll skeptic, laboring under a desper- 
ate effort to disguise the fact in order to retain 
his standing as a minister of Christ in the eyes 
of the world, and thus hold his position and 
influence in the Plymouth Church. He little 
knows, judging from his cool and nonchalant 
manner. how open Atheistic or Agnostic Evo- 
lutionists such as Huxley, Tyndall, and Haeckel 
must look upon his futile efforts to ride two 
borses at the same time, running in exactly 
opposite directions. There is not an unbeliever 
in the religion of the Bible as a revelation from 
God, in any rational sense, who reads that ar- 
ticle in the Homiletic Monthly, or who bas 
heard his lecture on ‘‘ Evolution and Revolu- 
tion,” who will not involuntarily curl his lip 
with contempt for the self-manifest hypocrisy 
of the Plymouth orator. No one can help feel- 
ing a degree of scorn for one who plays such a 
part, pretending still to adhere to religion and 
the Bible, while virtually repudiating both as in 
no sense from God only as we are all from God, 
through the lineal descent of monkeys, mar- 
supials, reptiles, fishes, monera, and sponges. 
Mr. Beecher cannot deny the absolute just- 
ice of this feeling for his present course. It is 
the painful impression of all sincere Christian 
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men who have listened to his recent lectures on 
Darwinism, accepting as he does that whole 
theory of evolution including man as the lineal 
descendant from the ape family, that his teach- 
ing is vastly more pernicious and better calcu- 
lated to undermine and root out all religious 
belief than anything Ingersoll's lectures or Tom 
Paine’s writings could ever accomplish. Hun- 
dreds of ministers who have gone to hear him 
lecture on his favorite theme bave felt a sense 
of shame and mortification creeping over them 
almost unbearable before he was half through, 
and have wished for the power of invisibility 
fora moment that they might slip through the 
audience unseen and retire to their closets, 
where they might pray for forgiveness for hav- 
ing lent the encouragement of their presence to 
such disguised but transparent infidelity. Here 
is a case in point: A prominent Presbyterian 
mivister in Buffalo, N. Y., who attended Mr. 
Beecher's lecture, said, as given in the Buffalo 
papers: 

“I think many of Mr. Beecher’s statements 
were scandalous as coming from a Christian 
minister. I think they were worse even than 
Ingersoll’s. I have always felt well disposed 
toward Mr. Beecher and sympathized with 
him through his late troubles, but with what 
he said here on Tuesday I felt very much pained 
and shocked. I was ashamed of myself for be- 
ing among the audience. He said many vio- 
lent. and bitter things, which cannot have other 
than a pernicious effect. I don’t say that there 
may not be something to be said on evolution. 
but no minister of the Gospel has a right to get 


up and place himself in such direct antagonism 
to the Bible as he did.” 


If he is an unbeliever in the supernatural in- 
spiration of the Scripture, and in the supernat- 
ural Sonship of Christ—in other words, an in- 
fidel in the Tom-Paine sense—let him say so as 
does Ingersoll. and we would bonor bim for his 
frankness, while pitying him for bis error. But 
to hold with the infidel, as he evidently does. 
while continuing to wear the sacred robes of 
the Christian priesthood, makes him an object 
of scorn and unworthy to loose the latchet of 
Ingersoll’s shoes—a man who is not a hypocrite 
or a two-faced pretender, whatever else may be 
said of him. 

As proof that the whole worsbip of Plymouth 
Church — under his ministrations — praying, 
ringing praise, preaching. attending to the 
Christian ordinances, etc., is but a sham and a 
mockery, we have only to read his words after 
administering the rite of baptism recently to 
thirty-three little children of his parishioners. 
He raid: 

This ordinance is administered here not in 
any belief that it has an immediate effect on 
the child. It is an ordinance that has come 
down tous froma faith that in our denomina- 
tion has ceased to exist. Originally it was the 
ordinance by which the old mother church 
hoped to cure the original sin which all man- 
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kind was supposed to inherit from Adam. 
There was never any such sin. Baptism never 
hurt, it never did them any g We con- 
tinue the ordinance from our fathers, but with 
us the meaning is essentially different. We do 
not administer it because we think it is taught 
in the New Testament or enjoined. We found 
the ordinance, and we bave commuted it so that 
parents themselves dedicate their children in 
public,” etc. 

This is a sorry confession. He solemnly ad- 
Ministers an ordinance ‘‘in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” that he believes to be a sham, that 
he says we Found,“ that is not taught 
in the New Testament or enjoined,” and that 
does neither harm nor good to the subject! 
Such public mockery and blasphemy was never 
committed by heathen priests in the names of 
their wooden deities, for those priests honestly 
believe in their deities as absolutely divine, 
and in their rites and ceremonies as coming 
from the supernatural authority of those same 
gods. But this greatest Protestant divine of 
the world, discarding the supervatural origin 
of either Christ or the Scriptures, and as a con- 
sequence denying the fall of man in Adam and 
all necessity for a Second Adam as a Redeemer 
or Mediator, hypocritically admivisters what 
he admits to be a human ordinance in the name 
of the three Persons in the Godhead, one of 
which be believes to be a highly developed 
monkey, and the other two he does not believe 
in at all in any evangelical or generally re- 
ceived sense. There isnot a church in Christen- 
dom which practices the ordinance of infant 
baptism that should not at once protest pub- 
licly against such blasphemous mockery, and 
denounce the blaspbemer as an apostate from 
the Christian religion, and thus let the world 
know it. 

In all candor, we cannot see how it is pos- 
sible for Mr. Beecher even to attempt to screen 
himself from the derision of such men as Inger- 
soll, who are not afraid to avow their true 
sentiments, after accepting man’s evolution 
from the ape, reptile, fish, etc.—facts by which, 
when admitted, Huxley and Haeckel have 
been irresistibly driven into Atheism, as they 
frankly declare, as the only logical or rational 
alternative left. 

Mr. Beecher in his lectures denies the whole 
account in Genesis as containing any literal 
historical truth whatever, and ridicules the 
idea as mythical that God should have made 
man out of the dust of the earth, comparing 
such foolish theology to the idea of little children 
making mud-pies ”! He has asserted triumph- 
antly. in his lectures all over the country, that 
he would ‘‘as lief come from the loins of an 
ape as from a mudhole,” and he laughs at the 
notion of the fall of man in Adam, thus reject- 
ing the New Testament in toto, in which the 
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Apostles positively and unequivocally teach 
and variously illustrate that doctrine as thie 
basis of Christiamty. He flatly denies the 
doctrine of the atonement, as well as the in- 
spiration of any part of the Bible, as a direct 
revelation from God, claiming that all the 
revelation there is about it is simply the result 
of the highest intellectual and moral culture 
and attainments of the most advanced men of 
any particular period of time. That the idea 
of God's speaking through the Prophets and 
Apostles directly or in any other sense than 
this, he holds to be but the romantic effusions 
of mythical writers, and, in substance, that they 
drew upon their imaginations to record fiction 
for the delectation of the ignorant, or those 
less advanced than themselves. Christ he 
holds, as we are forced to understand him, to be 
only the greatest of these advanced thinkers,— 
a man who taught sound morals, and one who 
really desired to benefit and raise up humanity 
to a higher plane of living and thinking. But 
who was this Christ, according to the ‘‘ true 
inwardness of Mr. Beecher’s improved the- 
ology? He was simply a highly advanced 
descendant of the ape family on both his 
father’s and mother’s side, and in no miracu- 
lous or supernatural sense the Son of God any 
more than himself and other advanced thinkers 
are sons of God. Let him deny this and assert 
that Christ did not develop from the monkey, 
and the bottom drops out of his evolution 
and revolution ” nonsense, for if Christ could 
miraculously come from God without an earth- 
ly progenitor on his father’s side, why not the 
first man and woman, and why not all beasts 
and animals in the origin of their respective 
species? Hence we assert (and invite Mr. 
Beecher to deny it or modify it, if incorrect, in 
these columns,) that he ignores the whole story 
of the supernatural generation of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, regarding Mary’s overshadowing by the 
Holy Ghost in any miraculous sense as pure 
fiction, and that Joseph was as much and as 
literally the father of Christ as was Lyman 
Beecher his own father. We ask him not to 
dodge the point of our charge, or say that we 
have misrepresented him. We are ready to 
take his confession or his rectification, and 
spread it out before the readers of THE MICRO- 
COSM, since we are now writing only what 
we believe to be his actual infidel sentiments, 
after hearing him. though still disguised under 
the semblance of religion, and of the Christian 
ministry. But if we are right as to his real 
views, and if the miraculous incarnation as 
described in the Evangelists is fiction, then it 
follows that the whole New Testament is a 
fraud, since it is all based upon this supposed 
Supernatural Sonship of Jesus Christ as the 
second Adam—the Lord from heaven. 
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But even more blasphemous still. To thus 
hold Christ as he holds himself, but the lineal de- 
scendant from and blood-relative of a monkey, 
and not a supernaturally generated being, 
is to discard at one blow—the high moral 
character of the Nazarene even as a mere 
man, and to make him out the most consum- 
mate impostor of any age; since His claim to su- 
pernatural Sonship or direct descent from God, 
as he made it public in his teachings every where, 
was to act the hypocrite and impose upon the 
world one of the worst religious frauds ever 
perpetrated. Yet Mr. Beecher, with this unde- 
niable doctrine of Christ as but a highlv devel- 
oped descendant of the ape family says in his 
Symposium article that he prays to him as 
* God”! Was ever before such idolatrous and 
puerile sham publicly confessed? Pray to a 
highly cultivated monkey as “God”! Then 
God.“ in the estimation of this revolutionized- 
evolutionized Christian (?) minister, can be no 
higher or greater than that from which he 
descended. And if Christ as a lineal descendant 
of the ape can be prayed to as God,” be must 
be very God, or such praying is mockery and 
nothing but atrocious idolatry. It follows, 
further, according to this refined improvement 
upon Darwinism, that God ” did not create the 
monkey, but the monkey created God! And as 
the monkey was prior to this human ‘‘ God,” 
theistic evolution must break down, for how 
could God supervise the development of the 
monkey from the fish, since tbe God“ to whom 
the Plymouth pastor prays descended from the 
monkey? But worse still: If the God“ to 
whom he prays developed from the monkey, 
we see no reason why there might not chance 
to be a multiplicity of Gods equal in number 
to the offspring of the ape-family in the shape 
of men, and also innumerable female Gods in 
the shape of women, who also descended from 
the same apes just as Christ did! Has not 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his desperate effort to 
cover up his apostacy from religion, inadvert- ` 
ently gone into the God”-business on a some- 
what extravagant scale? 

But further, if Mr. Beecher is justified in pray- 
ing to the descendant of a monkey and wor- 
shiping him as God,“ what should hinder the 
members of Plymouth Church from bowing 
down to other classes of idols, and even wor- 
shiping such a God’s progenitor (the monkey) 
for that matter, with the full approval of their 
pastor? And why collect hard-earned money 
from such members of his church to send mis- 
sionaries to heathen lands to prevent deluded 
pagans from worshiping idols, when the head 
and front of the first church in America has 
become an out-and-out idolator, and publicly 
confesses that he prays to a highly developed 
descendant of the monkey tribe, and that he 
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worships him as God?“ Great heavens! what 
are the world and the church coming to? Is it 
not high time that the clergy of .every Chris- 
tian denomination should wake up and with 
one voice repudiate this abomination of desola- 
tion called evolution, and rebuke in unmistaka- 
ble language its aiders and abettors? 


> 


CHRIST’S MIRACLES SCIENTIFICALLY CON- 
FIRMED. 


There is no stronger scientific proof of any 
fact needed than we now have of the fact that 
Christ actually and undeniably) wrought a mir- 
acle in opening the eyes of the man of Bethsaida 
who was bornblind. The proof of the genuine- 
ness of this miracie arises from the fact that up 
to that time surgery, even if it then existed as a 
science, had never essayed to operate on the 
eyes of one born blind and thus cause him to 
see. Recently, however. the science of oplithal- 
motology has been carried to such perfection 
that two cases already are recorded where per- 
sons congenitally blind have been made to see 
by surgical operations. In such cases, however, 
the persons see objects enormously large at first, 
and out of all proportion to the real size which 
they had previously demonstrated them to be 
by the sense of touch. But by a little experi- 
ence, and by the aid of reason and the sense of 
touch combined, the newly acquired sense of 
sight is educated gradually to recognize things 
at a distance in their normal and real propor- 
tions, 

In the light of this now admitted fact of 
surgery, wholly unknown in the time of Christ, 
how startling is the fact recorded in Mark, viii. 
22-24, that the man on first receiving his sight 
declared that he saw ‘‘ men as trees walking!” 
That is, men seemed as large and tall as trees 
had previously been felt to be by the sense of 
touch alone. Who told this unsophisticated 
Evangelist, in recording a bogus miracle centu- 
ries before the reul facts had been proved by the 
science of surgery, that if one born blind should 
instantly receive his sight it would magnify the 
apparent size of all objects manifold? No ex- 
planation of such a scientific revelation as there 
given in advance can account for the fact but 
the admission that Christ did positively open 

the blind man’s eyes and cause him to see as 
described, since the effect there narrated (until 
recently, entirely unknown to science), of 
enormously magnifying objects, could only 
have been suggested to St. Mark by the fact 
having actually occurred! 

But the completion of this wondrous miracle 
was not accomplished until Christ had put his 
hands the second time upon the man’s eyes, thus 
wiping out the illusion which he suffered by the 
action of natural law, and thereby relieving him 


from the long inconvenience which blind men 
who are now made to see by surgery must neces- 
sarily undergo. It seems as if that one sentence 
uttered by the man of Bethsaida,—*‘ I see men, 
as trees, walking,”—was designedly placed on 
record by the inspiration of the Evangelist to 
stand in future ages as a breakwater to infidel- 
ity, and to show to skeptics, after science had 
explained the meaning of the man’s words, that 
tbe miracles of Christ were really what they 
purport to be. Let no unbeliever hereafter, 
therefore, tell us that science gives us no proof 
to confirm the genuineness of the miracles of 
the New Testament. 
ste eh ee 
SPENCER’S LAW OF EVOLUTION. 

Herbert Spencer tells us‘ that Evolution 
takes place in the animal kingdom by an inva- ` 
riable law of change from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, from the simple to the com- 
plex, from tbe few parts in a etructure to a 
multiplicity of parts, etc. Now if it can be 
shown that any lower orders of animals were 
vastly more complex and heterogeneous, and 
constituted of more numerous parts than those 
orders into which they are said to have evolved 
according to the development theory, it neces- 
sarily breaks down Evolution according to the 
above law enunciated by Spencer and accepted 
by all evolutionists as correct. 

We showed in the Problem of Human Life, 
by numerous illustrations and extracts, accord- 
ing to Darwin, Haeckel and Huxley, the three 
chief authorities on Evolution and the three 
greatest Naturalists of Europe. that many pres- 
ent animal species had degenerated from more 
highly organized species having a much more 
complex organism and a vastly greater number 
of parts than those into which they evolved. 
We need not consume the space here to repro- 
duce the quotations from those great writers so 
elaborately given in the Problem,” since that 
book is now so generally circulated and easily 
accessible to all. It is only necessary to remind 
the reader of a few out of the numerous in- 
stances recorded, of such retrograde *‘ evolu- 
tion.” Take the whale, forexample, which Prof. 
Haeckel declares to have degenerated to its 
present form and structure from a hoofed 
and common land quadruped. He infers this 
from the presence in the hinder portion of its 
body of rudimentary leg-bones beneath the skin, 
and from the rudiments of teeth in the jaws of 
the cetacean young. 

He further claims that the absence of upper 
incisors in the bovine genus of animals, such 
as the cow, was the result of its evolution from 
a genus of avimals having full sets of teeth in 
both jaws, because it has been discovered that 
the embryonic calf has rudiments of upper in- 


cisors which disuppear at birth. So also the 
common boa-constrictor, it is claimed, must 
have evolved from some species of reptile with 
fully developed legs, since there is also in the 
posterior portion of its body, the rudiments of 
a pelvis and of leg-bones, as in the case of the 
whale. Now here, by the united agreement of 
the foremost evolutionists of the worli, are 
claimed cases of evolution from the complex to 
the simple, from the heterogeneous to the more 
homogeneous structure, and from the numer- 
ous parts, such as legs, feet, toes and teeth to 
their absence or utter abortion, in direct opposi- 
tion to Mr. Spencer’s great law. 


Conspicuous also as an example of this self- 
stultifying logic, we refer to Prof. Huxley's de- 
scription of the evolution of the horse from the 
ancient orohippus, now found fossilized in the 
rocks, as he so elaborately presented its claims 
some years ago in his celebrated course of lect- 
ures in New York. The professor, witbout ap- 
parently seeing the ruinous bearing of his ar- 
gument against the very foundation of the Evo- 
lution philosophy, proceeded to ‘‘ demonstrate” 
that our uni-ungulate horse had actually de- 
generated from the five-toed orohippus, with 
all its heterogeneity and complexity of struct- 
ure; and that instead of evolution act- 
ing by the invariable law of the chango 
of animal structure from few parts to a mul- 
tiplicity of parts, it had actually reversed 
the process in the case of the horse, and had, 
by gradual variation and degeneration, aborted 
these five toes of the orohippus with all their 
complexity of numerous bones, joints, tendons, 
nerves, ligaments, muscles, veins, arteries, etc., 
ending in the simple, single, homogeneous, 
clumsy hoof of the horse, quaga, zebra, and 
ass. A more thorough and sweeping overthrow 

.of a pretended law of science was never per- 
petrated, even intentionally, than was unwit- 
tingly done by Prof. Huxley in that famous ef- 
fort to prove the truth of the Evolution theory. 
Yet, after he had thus razed the whole fabric 
of the system of development to its very 
foundation, he coolly closed his lecture by as- 
suring his audience that Evolution [thus dis- 
astrously turned against itself] rests upon ex- 
actly as secure a foundation as the Copernican 
system of astronomy!’ Was ever burlesque 
more signal or conclusive in a pretended de- 
fense of a philosophical] theory! 

But we have by recent discoveries in the 
animal kingdom, still more remarkable proofs 
of this development (according to Mr. Darwin's 
theory) in the wrong direction to correspond 
with Herbert Spencer’s great law. Take the 
axolotl, formerly much venerated by the 
Aztecs, a species of lizard, like an amphibian, 
and which has been recently on exhibition in 
our aquariums. It belongs to the class of rep- 
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tiles from which birds and all mammals have 
evolved, if Darwinism be true. Yet Prof. H. 
J. Rice, an evolutionist, declares that it pos- 
sesses ‘‘ three different styles of breathing,—lke 
the fish, like the tadpole, and like the lizard,” 
and consequently that it bas three complete 
sets of breathing apparatus in the one diminu- 
tive organic structure! Now, if one of our 
early progenitors has three complete and dis- 
tinct breathing organs, with all the necessary 
adjuncts and details of structure requisite to 
each respiring apparatur, how does it happen 
that we, as an evolution from the axolotl, have 
only one process of breathing, with only one 
set of respiratory machinery, while Evolution 
works invariably by a law of change from the 
simple to the complex, from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, and from the few to the 
multiplicity of parts? Would it not be appro- 
priate for Herbert Spencer, or any other man 
who holds to the correctness of his great law of 
Evolution, to rise and explain these discrepan- 
cies? THE MICROCOSM ic an excellent medium 
in which to give such explanation to the pub- 
lic should it be forthcoming. 


—— 


SENSATION IN AMPUTATED LIMBS. 


BY PROF. G. R. HAND. 

The ubove theme is in the line of topics dis- 
cussed in THE MICROCOSM, and elaborated in the 
„Problem of Human Life,“ in a psycological 
explanation on the principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy. 

A case came to my notice a few days ago, 
which I thought might serve as an occasion for 
tbe Editor to present to the many readers of 
THE MIcROCOSM a brief explanation of the phe- 
nomena according to Substantialism. It would 
be new to those who have not read the * Prob- 
lem,” and there are many sucb. 

e case is that of a young man, whose foot 
was amputated a few weeks since in conse- 
quence of being badly cut and mangled by a 
mowing machine in the locality of his instep. 
His foot, from the ankle joint, and from the 
heel forward, was ainputa ed, the tarsal and 
metatarsal bones, and bha anges, all removed. 
He is under the surgical care of Dr. Jacobs, of 
Meridian, Sutter Co., Cal., at whose residence 
he has remained since the amputation. 

I called to see him a few days ago. and found 
the doctor with him, from whom I learned the 
facts herein presented. 

The young man. being under the influence of 
chloroform during the operation, did not know’ 
the extent of the amputation, and some time 
after, in the presence of some friends, he said 
he felt the pain clear to the ends of his toes. 
Being reminded that his toes were not there, he 
eaid his big toe was there, for he could feel it. 
When Dr. Jacobs assured him that all his toes 
were taken away with the foot, he yielded the 
point, and was convinced that a feeling sense 
of the presence of a member must yield to the 
testimony of known facts. 

The Physiological explanation. that the nerves 
accustomed to minister to the wants and feel- 
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ings of the amputated member continue for a 
time their efforts to render their accustomed 
services, is somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. 
But the Substantial Philosophy supplements 
this with the Psycological explanation that the 
Vital entity that fills and animates the whole 
1 organism, and superintends the repairs, 
not yet entirely abandoned the chasm of 
that dismemberment, and that it still maintains 
a conscious connection between the parts. It 
may be interesting to many to learn from the 
Editor how Substantialism upp ements the 
Physiological phenomena, with the Psycologi- 
cal explanation. 
SYCAMORE, Cal. 


that would commend itself to our reason. That 
explanation is found in the Problem” at page 
460, and is repeated in the various discussions 
vf Substantialism which have appeared in THE 
MicrocosM. In brief, the explanation is this: 
The vital finger of the child remains in its per- 
fect form attached co the hand after the mate- 


rial finger has been amputated, and being very 
dense or concentrated, as it is claimed to be in 


the infant, it forms an invisible outline-pattern 
for the vital and physical bioplasts of the child’s 
hand to work by, and thus be guided to deposit 
the material molecules in such positions as to 
restore the finger exactly as it was before am- 
putation. But for this actual, substantial, 
but immaterial pattern of a finger, along and 
around and through which the dual bioplasts 
are guided to work, no reason can be given in 
science why a thumb should not be produced 
instead of the identical finger as before, nor in 
fact any reason why a re-growth of any kind 
should or could take place. But this beautiful 
philosophy not only explains how the actual fin- 
ger can be reproduced, but it also explains how 
the physical body of the infant is originally de- 
veloped from the ovule. The specific vital and 
mental form of the infant, as perfect in all its 
parts as at its birth, exists in the ovule as an 
incorporeal entity, before the bioplasts in the 
mother’s circulation had made the first move at 
constructing the embryonic body. Indeed, the 
entire substantial form of the grown man in all 
the minutia of his organism, according to Sub- 
stantialism, was there in the ovule as a highly 
coocentrated immaterial entity, when that 
ovule was but the 125th of an inch in diameter. 
So the perfect oak tree with every limb, twig, 
and leaf exists in its form as a vital entity in 
the acorn and could be seen by us had we the 
expanded intellectual vision requisite to see it. 
How grand and far-reaching and satisfying to 
the mind are the principles of this Substantial 
Philosophy! 
— 22 — — 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITIES. 


We have received the catalogues of two uni- 
versities in the South which deserve special 
attention in THE MICROCOSM. One is the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, located at Oxford, and 
the other is the Florida University, located at 
Tallahassee. 

The University of Mississippi is a flourishing 
institution of learning, and is well patronized 
by the wealthy men of the Southern States, as 
it deserves to be. It certainly has proved itself 
worthy of the high position it now holds as one 
of the best educational centers in the South, 
where advanced intellectual young men can 
come out finished for any of the higher walks 
of life. Its corps of professors and its manage- 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


WE have been forced to believe by all the 
facts that have come under our observation, 
that tke mere habit of the nerves as a part of 
the material organism will never sufficiently 
account for the sensation in amputated limbs. 
We have explained this quite at length in the 
Problem of Human Life,” and also in different 
articles in the previous volumes of THE MIORO- 
cosM. We believe that a substantial, vital and 
sensuous organism pervades every part of the 
physical structure, and that although it is in- 
corporeal or immaterial. as Substantialism af- 
firms, it is nevertheless as real an entity as is 
the physical body which it pervades, and of 
which it is an exact counterpart. Hence, 
when the physical or material foot is amputat- 
ed, this only partially removes the vital foot, 
an attenuated form of it following the material 
foot, but a vastly more dense form of it re- 
maining connected with the living leg. Such 
a view gives a possible explanation of the oft- 
asserted and even well-authenticated fact that 
the cramped or bent position of an amputated 
Jimb has been uncomfortably felt by the suffer- 
er till the separated member had been favor- 
ably and comfortably adjusted. If the fucts 
really are as they have been so often reported 
on high medical authority, what philosophy 
so fully accounts for them as the one here 
suggested; namely, that a portion of the vital 
limb remains with the amputated portion of 
the material limb, causing a sympathetic rela- 
tion to exist between the two separated forms | 
of this vital organic member? 

That the vital, incorporeal foot must remain 
in a dense form attached to the material liv- 
ing leg, we prove positively, since amputated 
members (such as supernumerary fingers on 
the hands of infants) have been perfectly re- 
produced after having been separated. Now it 
was admitted by Mr. Darwin, and bas been 
universally conceded by anatomists and physi- 
ologists, that no explanation of this reproduc- 
tion of a lost member can be given according 
to any known laws of growth or facts of science. 
It remained for the Substantial Philosophy to 
give the first and only scientific explanation 
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ment are all veteran educators, and show them- 
selves devoted to the work in which they have 
embarked. Among the faculty, we take pride 
in referring to our friend, Prof. James M. 
Long, A.M., who conducts the school of Psy- 
chology, Logic, Ethics, and Metaphysics, as one 
of the best thinkers and scholars in the South. 
We hope to add his name soon to our contribu- 
torial staff. 

The Florida University is a new institution, 
but has shown a splendid start-off during its 
initial year, closed in June last. We are glad 
to see that our old friend, Rev. John Kost, 
D.D., M.D., LL.D., whom we have known in- 
timately for more than thirty years, is perma- 
nently installed in that promising institution 
as Chancellor of the University and Dean of 
the Medical Faculty. Dr. Kost is not only a 
physician of eminence, but he is an author of 
several works on medicine and kindred topics 
which have had an immense sale—one, we be- 
lieve, reaching more than 100,000 copies. We 
trust the Doctor may live to see his great enter- 
prise financially upon a firm basis, and as pros- 
perous as its Chancellor is popular wherever he 
is known. We also expect our readers to see 
something from his able pen before many 
months shall pass. We will add that we take 
no little pride in also noting the election of our 
esteemed contributor, Rev. J. J. Smith, D.D., 
A.M., to the chair of Oriental History and 
Rhetoric in that University. No professorship 
can fail of its true mission with such live, ear- 
nest, and competent talent occupying its chair. 


— — . —Ä—ñ 


REV. MON CURE D. CONWAY’S FAREWELL 
TO ENGLAND. 


After preaching in opposition to orthodoxy 
for many years in England, Mr. Conway, the 
eloquent divine and lecturer, at last succumbs 
to the pressure of public sentiment, abandons 
the effort as a failure, und shakes the dust of 
London off bis feet, determining to attack the 
orthodox element of America, as more con- 
genial soil in which to display his polemic 
powers. He declared in his recent farewell 
address, on bidding his congregation adieu, 
that he had lost all hope of revolutionizing the 
staid religious sentiments of the English public, 
or of breaking through the deep-seated preju- 
dices for orthodoxy in religion in that slow, con- 
servative clime. It bas been manifest for some 
time, in Mr. Conway’s ministrations and lect- 
ures there, as well asin his correspondence with 
the press of this country, that he has lost hope 
of any permanent good coming to the church 
or the world from the persistent teaching of 
old-fashioned sectarian orthodoxy, of which 
London is a typical example. He has sprung 
many religio-philosophical departures upon the 
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public, connected with his theological ventures, 
and has sought in vain to incorporate them into 
the religious sentiment of the English metropo- 
lis; but his radicalism, Frothingham-like and 
Newton-like, so clearly drifting him away from 
the accepted plenary inspiration of the Script- 
ures, has tended to keep the clergy and the 
church-going populace conservatively aloof 
from what they regarded as dangerous heresy. 
Hence Mr. Con way's deliberate conclusion that 
England is a religious failure, in the sense of 
advanced theological views; and for this set- 


' tled reason he turns to the land of the Beechers, 


the Cooks, and the McCoshes, as more suitable 
ground to till with an improved theological 
plow having a self-sowing attachment for drop- 
ping in every furrow turned the prolific seeds 
of theistic evolution or like innovations. He 
closes his farewell address in these memorable 
words: 

“I believe it is to America that thoughtful 
men must look for the true religious develop- 
ment. American institutions will, from the 
very perfection and humanity of their freedom, 
sooner or later breed a great prophet, who will 
see the truth properly, and have the genius and 
strength to teach the people the true religion of 
the future.” 

If Mr. Conway will come to America with 
his mind released from the prejudices imbibed 


in bis long and persistent fight with so-called 


orthodoxy, he will discover that no new relig- 
ion is needed for the! future; that the old, un- 
adulterated religion of the New Testument, 
properly presented to the people with the re-en- 
forcement of Substantialism as recently evolved 
and demonstrated from scientific research, will 
answer every need of humanity, and will do 
more in one year to make religion popular with 
the educated masses than a century of such 
carping objections to biblical inspiration, and 
such virtual defense of materialism as he and 
Mr. Beecher have been so uselessly indulging 
in. It needs no new prophet,” panoplied with 
supernatural inspiration or bristling wit! clov- 
en tongues as of fire, to call the people to- 
gether and command their attention; but 
some one who will exercise tbat common 
sense, which is the heritage of not a few, 
to point the world and the church in a 
suitable manner to that Prophet which the 
Lord God raised up in Judea more than 1800 
years ago. If Mr. Conway wishes something 
new in religious, scientific and metaphysical 
philosophy that will startle the thoughtful and 
cultured masses, on the ground, as he claims, 
that orthodoxy pure and simple has become 
threadbare and antiquated till live thinkers will 
have none of it, let him banish thie phantom 
war from his over-sensitive intellect, take up the 
living issue of the gospel, which is still, as of old, 
the power of God unto salvation,” and with 
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his riveting eloquence and resistless logic let 
him enforce its claims by adding the masterly 
and limitless considerations of the Substantial 
Philosopby to support and clinch every appeal 
he may make, and he will not lack either 
novelty or resources with which to hold his 
audiences, and constantly add new adherents 
to his cause. Even England, with all her pro- 
verbial conservatism, could not stand unmoved 
before the claims of the old religion of the Mes- 
siah thus re-enforced and elucidated. How 
glorious and suocessful, then, would be the 
career of Mr. Conway in free America, if 
he should first free himself from prejudice, 
tben call a truce to bis unsuccessful fight against 
orthodoxy, and lastly accept the new departure 
in science called Substantialism, so completely 
in harmony with the necessities of the human 
soul, and so consonant with all true religious phi- 
losophy! If he will do this he will not waste his 
declining years in waiting for some great 
prophet” to come with the genius and 
strength to teach the people the true religiqn of 
the future,” when that very Prophet is the one 
he is practically rejecting, and that very relig- 
ion is the one he has unfortunately all the while 
either overlooked or not known how to enforce. 

We welcome Mr. Conway to these shores, and 
trust that his great mental powers will be no 
longer environed by the circumscribed battle 
field of such a fruitless contest with orthodoxy, 
but that he will comprehend the situation, and 
at once enlist in that substantial crusade that is 
surely destined sooner or later to rejuvenate 
the cburch and regenerate the world. 

. ee 
THE “SYMPOSIUM ON EVOLUTION.” 


Many of our readers are aware that a so-called 
**Symposium on Evolution” is now going for- 
ward in the Homiletic Monthly of this city, and 
has been for some time. It was opened by Rev. 
Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton College 
in an argument so singularly non-committal 
that it was difficult to aay what the Doctor really 
did hold to on the development theory. Sev- 
eral articles from different writers have fol- 
lowed, apparently for and apparently against 
evolution, but none of them sufficiently defi- 
nite and outspoken to give the ring even of 
the sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal. 
Dissatisfied with these uncertain sounds, as if 
the writers were trying more not to give 
offense to any one, whatever his belief on the 
subject might be, than to express their own real 
sentiments in unmistakable terms, we wrote 
Funk & Wagnalls, the publishers of the 
Monthly, requesting the privilege of writing 
one of the Symposium articles for the Homiletic 
series, in which we proposed that our positions 
and arguments on Evolution should give no 


to the wire, no sound is audible. 


such uncertain sound, but that the reader 
would be able to decide at a glance upon which 
side of the question we stood. The Rev. 
Dr. Funk answered our letter respectfully 
declining to accept an article from us, 
on the ground that the quota of writers for 
the Symposium was already full. We feel sure, 
however, that this was not the full or the real 
reason for refusing our offer, since a monthly 
magazine is scarcely ever so full that addition- 
al truth in the future numbers is not desirable, 
unless perchance there are certain ends to serve 
and certain matters to be guarded against that 
tend to excludesuch truth. Dr. Funk had read 
the Problem of Human Life, and he was there- 
fore familiar with its outspoken criticisms upon 
Dr. McCosh’s “theistic evolution,” and no 
doubt feared lest he might give offense to the 
head and front of his Symposium controversy 
by accepting an article from the author of such 
abook. We have no doubt Dr. Funk would 
personally not object to seeing the fur fly and 
would have enjoyed seeing the true inwardness 
of Darwinism exposed to tbe light. But the 
non-committal policy of his Monthly seemed to 
forbid it. Hence, we were not allowed, much 
as we and others wished it, to present the real 
issues in discussion in plain language, and then 
to give the readers of that Symposium contro- 
versy the real arguments against the theory of 
modern evolution. Such readers, therefore, as 
the next best thing, are referred, for the light 
they have been thus refused by the Honniletic 
management, to THE MICROCOSM and to its fore- 
runner, the Problemof Human Life. 


THE SOUNDING OF TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


Eld. C. P. Evans, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, in a 
letter to THE MICROCOSM, speaks of the roaring 
sound of telegraph wires, caused by the wind 
blowing against them, and calls our attention 
to the often-observed fact that when near to 
the telegraph pole the sound is loud, but when 
midway between two poles, though near 
He de- 
sires us to give an explanation of this problem 
in THE MICROCOSM. 

The solution, we think, is very simple, on the 
substantial hypothesis, but entirely inexplic 
able according to the wave-theory. If sound is 
a real substance, as we claim it to be, like heat 
or light, its radiation from a sounding body, or 
a sound-conducting body, must increase in pro- 
portion to the surface radiating it. Asan illus- 
tration, suppose an electric current to be passed 
through a solid wire one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, sufficient to heat it red-hot. Then 
suppose that for a small section of this wire we 
substitute a tube of the same material and of 
the same weight to the foot, but drawn so thin 
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as to make it six inches in diameter instead of 
a quarter of an inch; it is plain that the tube 
thus conducting the current would also be 
heated red-hot; but while the heat of the wire 
would scarcely be felt a foot away, the same 
amount of heat precisely spread out over the sur- 
face of the tube would roast beef at that distance 
from it, owing entirely to the greater radiating 
surface of the metal. thus emitting the substan- 
tial but immaterial heat-corpuscles in greater 
quantities. The two cases are quite analogous. 
It is precisely the same with light. Suppose 
the quarter-inch wire were of platinum, and 
the current of electricity strong enough to make 
it incandescent, it is plain that an intense light 
would be emitted. Then convert a section of 
this same conducting-wire into a thin tube of 
the same weight, but six inches in diameter: 
its incandescence would of course be precisely 
the same under the same electric current, while 
the intensity of the substantial light-rays emit- 
ted would be exactly twenty-four times greater, 
owing to the twenty-four times greater radiat- 
ing surface of the metal for emitting and 
diffusing the light. Thus, the three sub- 
stantial forces and manifestations — sound, 
heat, and light—radiate from their respective 
sources by quite analogous laws, though each 
is governed by certain conditions peculiar to 
its special uses in the economy of Nature. 
The sound of the vibrating wire in being con- 
ducted to the ground by the pole spreads out all 
tbrough its fiber and is heard because it has a 
vastly greater surface to be radiated from than 
while traveling along the thin wire, though by 
placing the ear very close to the wire the sound 
can be heard. | 

But, in addition to the greater radiating sur- 
face of the telegraph pole, it has also a better 
quality for radiating sound-corpuscles than 
the metal wire. As proof of this, no such 
quantity of sound would be heard if the pole 
were of iron insteed of wood, for want of this 
necessary radiative quality. Hence, wood is 
employed in the sounding-boards of all musical 
instruments, not only for the larger radiating 
surface which they afford, but for their better 
radiative property. A sheet-iron sounding- 
board to a piano would vibrate incidentally 
with the strings the same as a wooden one, and, 
if the wave-theory were trae, ought to send off 
as much sound, since the mechanical action on 
the air would be the same precisely in both 
cases. But the truth is, the sheet-iron sound- 
ing-board would not give off one-tenth as much 
sound as a wooden one, owing to the superior 
radiative property of wood as adapted to the 
diffusion through the air of sound-pulses. This 
single argument, if there were no other, de- 
stroys the wave-theory of sound, showing that 
the mechanical disturbance of the air has noth- 


ing whatever to do, in any case, with the sound 
we hear. Thus it turns out that the solution 
of every new problem that comes up only gives 
additional confirmatory proof of the correctness 
of the Substantial Philosophy, and of the total 
fallacy that any of the natural forces are modes 
of motion. We thank Eld. Evans for raising 
the question, thus giving us the opportunity to 
explain it while driving another nail in the 
coffin-lid of false science. 


TYMPANIC VIBRATION. 


[The following letter from Prof. Henry C. 
Cox, A.M., principal of the Pikard School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., who has taught the wave-theory for 
fifteen years, is one of a large bundle of straws 
which are now showing the direction of the 
scientific wind.] » 


MR. Eprror,—I wish to show another phase 
of the beauty and simplicity of the wave-the- 
ory of sound. 

According to the authorities, there are as 
many movements per second, of the t} mpanic 
membrane, as there are vibrations of the air. 
For C? there are 256 vibrations; for D 2 288; 
for E? 820; for F 2 841+; for G2 884; for A2 
427+: for B? 480; for C 3512. 

Now, suppose that C2, E?, G2, and C3, of 
the piano be struck simultaneously; according 
to the wave-theory, the tympanic membrane 
vibrates within the same second 256, 820. 884, 
and 512 times! Accommodating, isn’t it? 

Again, suppose we strike D, F 2, A?, and 
B 2; then, this same accommodating membrane 
moves in and out 288, 841+, 427+, and 480 times 
in the same second. 

Is not the absurdity to which the theory leads 
us in this iculur, a sufficient cause for de- 
claring it false? 

Then think of the wonderful hurmonies 
which the ear is able to translate to the brain, 
that, according to the wave-theory, bring a la- 
bor upon the tympanic membrane which, by 
pe very nature of things, it is unable to per- 

orm. 

When, Mr. Editor, it can be shown that the 
same instrument can be made to vibrate 288, 
841+, 427+, and 480 times in the same second, 
and occupy the entire time for each, then I shall 
desert you and your company and reaffirm my 
belief in the wave-theory, but not before. 

HENRY C. Cox. 


— — 
GIFTS TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


(PROF. SCHELL’S LETTER.) 


EDITOR OF THE MicrocosM,—I have been 
looking over a list of the colleges and universi- 
ties of this country that have been endowed by 
the legacies and gifts of public-epirited and 
noble-inindded men and women. 

Such generous liberality certainly presents a 
redeeming trait of the present age, one which 
does credit to humanity, and goes far to demon- 
strate that the world, instead of degenerating, 
is rapidly rising to a bigher plane of moral and 
intellectual excellence. 

Among these creditable exhibitions of gener- 
osity and nobleness of spirit I will name a few 
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of the institutions of learning thus endowed, 
with the amounts of the various gifts con- 
tributed, as well as the names of the im- 
mortalized donors: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sit y, $3,142,000, by Johns Hopkins; Lehigh 
University, $8,000,000, by Judge Packer; Van- 
derbilt University, 81. 000, O00. by Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt; Princeton College, $1,500,- 
000, by John C. Green: Cornell University. 
1,000,000. by Ezra Cornell: Girard Col- 
ege. $8,000,000. by Stephen Girard; Boston 
University, $1,700,000, by Isaac Rich; Harvard 
University, Too njamin Bussy; Am- 
herst College, $200.000, by S. A. Hitchcock: 
Columbia College, $650,000, 5 85 W. Phoenix; 
Vassar College, $800,000, by Matthew Vassar; 
Madison University, $800,000, by J. B. Colgate; 
Wesleyan University, 8450. 000, by G. J. Seney. 
Also, Mrs. Jennie M. Fiske gave $1,000,000 to 
Cornell University. Hundreds of other be- 
quests of large sums could he enumerated, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, given 
by wealthy men and women. who, dying, saw 
no better wav to serve their generation and the 
. yet unborn, than to give a part at 
east of their earthly possessions to better the 
moral and intellectual condition of those to 
follow after. 

In pondering over these noble gifts to edu- 
cational institutions. I was led to ask, Why 
cannot some wealthy man or woman see the 
importance of endowing, by a permanent leg- 
acy, THE MicrocosmM—one of the most import- 
ant educational institutions of thisland? It is 
strange that this suggestion has not before 
occurred to some one of your contributore. I 
am confident that THE MICROCOSM, owing to its 
radical investigations, is doing much for the 
cause of science and the advancement of orig- 
inal philosophical thought, and that tbis is the 
settled conviction of thousands of its readers. 
This being so, why should not some wealthy 
man or woman build for himself or herself a 
monument by setting a a fund for the per- 
manent endowment of MICROCOSM,thus giv- 
ing the magazine free, if need be, or, at most, 
at nominal cost, to hundreds of thousands annu- 
ally, who would be willing to read it? Such an 
act would foster education in its truest sense, 
and would lead to the permanent dissemination 
of more real scientific and useful knowledge— 
bringing it witbin the reach of a great num- 
ber of persons — than can ever be effected by any 
moderate sum expended in any other manner. 

H. S. SCHELL. 


P. S.—By the way, I have received and care- 
fully examined your small Webster Dictionary, 
which you offer as a premium for two subscrib- 
ers to THE MICROCOSM, nnd I must say, in ad- 
dition to its being an excellent dictionary, I 
regard the numerous new words in the Supple- 
ment (not to be found in any other dictionary) 
as worth several times its cost. H. S. 8. 


NEw YORK, August 12, 1884. 


THE MISSIONARY PAMPHLET ON SUBSTAN- 
TIALISM. 


The orders for this pamphlet in advance of its 
publication, so long talked of, are now deemed 
sufficient to justify our proceeding at once to 
electrotype the pages preparatory to getting out 
an edition. Although not nearly enough pledges 
for copies have been sent in to cover expenses, 
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doing, we are not afraid to take the risk in a 
work that promises so much in so grand a cause 


as the spread of the Substantial Philosophy. 
We have probably ten thousand readers who are 
fully converted to Substantialism as the only 
doctrine in science, philosopby, and religion 
which will harmonize the three, and bring them 
together as a complete trinity in unity. We 
believe that thousands of these readers, as hund- 
reds of them have already written us, regard 
the event of their acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of the Substantial Philosophy as an epoch 
in their individual experience—a mental tran- 
sition from darkness to light—in which the 
shackles of unbelief were broken, and in which 
skepticism gave way to a clear acceptance of 
the doctrine of a future life for humanity. If 
Substautialism really possesses this power with 
intelligent skeptics, as so many are now test- 
ifying—men and women who had settled down 
in the cheerless conviction that death absolutely 
ends all—surely it becomes all believers in such 
a sublime doctrine to lend a helping hand to put 
it in the reach of all their friends and neighbors 
who can be induced to read the ‘ little mission- 
ary,” whether they can be induced to purchase 
it at 10 cents or not. 


The Rev. Dr. Bailey, a minister of the M. E. 
Church, of Granger, Ohio, was the first to sug- 
gest such a pamphlet in the April number of 
the previous volume of THE MIcROCOSM. His 
plan was to issue a pamphlet of about 72 duo- 
decimo pages, with strong cover. containing 
the best arguments and illustrations that can 
be compiled in favor of the Substantial Philoso- 
phy, including its leading principles and articles 
of belief, as made known in the different vol- 
umes of THE MICROCOSM, and that we should 
appeal to our readers to order these pamphlets 
at cost—ten cents each—by the tens, twenties, 
or more, as God had prospered them with 
means, to be sold at cost where practicable; 
and where persons were indisposed to buy, to 
loan the pamphlets to be read and returned to 
be re-loaned, and so on till worn out. No one, 
as Dr. Bailey has since urged, can begin to 
know how much good be might accomphish in 
the liberal use, as here indicated, of a single dol- 
lar’s worth of such“ little missionaries ” among 
his intelligent neighbors, who are always apt to 
be skeptical of a future life, under the preva- 
lent pernicious teachings of materialistic sci- 
ence, about in proportion to their intelligence. 

This suggestion of Dr. Bailey’s struck us fa- 3 
vorably, and we accordingly appealed to our 
readers for pledges to take ten or more copies, 
as soon as notified that they are issued. Thou- 
sands of copies have thus been ordered, and we 
trust earnestly that thousands more will be in- 
timated before they can be got ready. We 
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shall lose no time in the work consistent with 
our editorial cares, and will notify all, through 
these columns, to remit for the same, and thus 
save us correspondence, postage, etc., for indi- 
vidual notifivations. 

ee eee 


CAPT. CARTER’S ENCOURAGING WORDS. 


Dear Dr. HALL,—I have just read your ar- 
ticle on Sir William Thompson's address. I 
regard it as one of the ablest articles you have 
ever written. 7 * s * 

„Jour position that the weight of a body 
depends upon the amount of gravital force it 
contains, and not upon the mass or quantity of 
matter, strikes me as an original discovery of 
great importance to science. , = 

„The Tyndall correspondence and the raking 
he receives from Prof. Drake are rich. What 
skulking cowards those great scientists are, 
anyhow! 

“ God bless you and bring you safely through 
another year. 

“ Your sincere friend, 
„R. KELSO CARTER.” 
— 
OUR PREMIUM WEBSTER DICTIONARY. 


Some of our subscribers think the dictionary 
we offer as a premium for two subscriptions, is 
not a Webster dictionary because it does 
not show Webster's name attached to it. We 
are not responsible for any man's misappre- 
hension or want of knowledge. It isa Webster 
dictionary, nevertheless, being based entirely 
on Noah Webster’s orthography, pronunci- 
ation, and definition, as any one can see by 
comparing with the unabridged work. It is 
exactly what we have represented it to be—884 
pages of three columns each, containing also 
hundreds of unusual words in its Supplement 
not yet to be found in Webster Unabridged, and 
that it is the best dictionary for its size ever 
published. Several subscribers, on renewing 
and sending one new subscription, according 
to our offer, have asked us to send on the 
Webster Unabridged” (a $12 book) as we had 
promised. Such subscribers would expect to 
buy a brown-stone house, furnished, for about 
two dollars. We would advise all such subscrib- 
ers to quit taking THE MICROCOSM as soon as 
their subscriptions expire, as we can never hope 
to satisfy any such insatiable greed, even if we 
were to issue the magaziue weekly at a dollar 
a year, and then throw in a family Bible as a 
premium. 


THE OFFICE EDITOR’S AGONY. 


We sincerely sympathize with the office ed- 
itor of the Christian Standard. In his issue of 
August 16th he gives more than a column to an 
effort at vindicating his course in so abruptly 
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stopping off the controversy with Thomas Mun- 
nell, and that, too, without any previous warn- 
ing. He now laysall the blame for the disap- 
pointment of his readers to the violation of con- 
tract on our part, in the shallow pretense that our 
articles (written for Eld. Munnell to sign) were 
longer than the stipulated one column of the 
Standard, This alleged contract is a wretched 
subterfuge which, though technically available 
in his case, should have been cheerfully waived 
by any investigator who honestly desires the 
truth in science. He tries, for example, to make 
capital out of the fact that we predicted in our 
letter to Thomas Munnell, as we stated in the 
August MicROCOSM, that our article would not 
appear in the Standard; and iutimates that 
we knew we were safe in so predicting, after 
making the response more than twice too long 
for the contract.“ But this fact was not the 
basis of our prediction by any means. We 
knew our man, and knew positively, from what 
we had learned about him, that the office editor 
was not the individual to let his readers see 
arguments which he knew he could not answer, 
and which tied him hand and foot. As to the 
extra length of the response, it would haye been 
an easy matter to have divided the article and 
given it in two issues of the Standard, had he 
been half as anxious to let his readers see the 
truth as he now is to shield his own scientific 
reputation. Look at the injustice of this plea 
of ‘‘contract.” He presented a long string 
of objections to our locust argument,” accom- 
panied by numerous assertions which, though 
entirely fallacious, required necessarily much 
more space to explain and refute them than 
merely to state them. This he knew when he 
printed them. But when we had used only the 
necessary space courteously to explain his dif- 
ficulties and annihilate his objections, he at 
once took advantage of the column con- 
tract” to end the controversy, rather than al- 
low his readers to see the ridiculous character 
of his sophistical reasoning exposed. And now 
he wastes another column of their space with 
a self-convicting explanation of bis own want 
of courage, when his readers would have 
greatly preferred seeing him attempt to an- 
swer two or three of our arguments in reply to 
his last objections. We do not think that 
„Bro.“ Munnell will thank him for his cbee- 
quions taffy while slapping ‘‘ Mr.” Hall. If the 
office editor labors under any such weak de- 
lusion, let him read the Elder's telling article 
on Sound in this number of THE MICROCOSM, 
in which the very backbone of the Standard 


argument is effectually broken. 
— — 9-4-9 - — 


PROF. KEPHART’S LETTERS. 


We present in this number the first letter of 
Prof. Kephart, our old and reliable contrib- 
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utor, describing his camping trip to tbe Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and the beautiful scenery 
of the Yosemite Valley. We have received his 
second letter, for the October number, and have 
the promise of a series of several others to suc- 
ceed it. His description really makes us sad, to 
use a mild expression, to know that we cannot 
tear ourself loose from this laborious work of 
editing, and managing the business portion of, 
this magazine, and take such a trip to the 
mountains for a month or two, for the purpose 
of mental relaxation and bodily recuperation, 
which we so seriously need after about eight 
years of constant application, and without even 
a single day’s vacation. Our original partner, 
from whom we hoped to receive practical aid, 
relapsed into inactivity, not to say indifference, 
near the beginning of this magazine, since which 
time we have run it practically alone, with the 
aid of as little hired help as absolutely needed 
to get out and mail the consecutive numbers. 
We say frankly that under such circumstances 
we feel tired, weary, worn; and long to lie 
down under the shadow of one of the mighty 
mountains described by Prof. Kephart for a 
mooth’s rest. But we suspect there is no such 
luxury in store for us, and nothing analogous 
to it. till we finally rest from our labors, when 
we hope that our works will follow us as well 
as live to our credit. 
— O — — 
OUR BIRTHDAY—AUG. 18TH. 

OUR %5th birthday has come and gone. The 
little boom started by the kindness of Eld. Mul- 
lis, and carried forward by the generous aid of 
Prof. Goodrich, has been as pleasant aud grati- 
fying to the busy and weary editor of THE 
MICROCOSM, as it has been successful in placing 
in his hands a little ready cash to cheer and en- 
courage him in his work. Hundreds of the 
readers of this magazine showed their apprecia- 
tion of its usefulness by sending the stipulated 
mite to swell the birthday present. When the 
amount was placed in our hands by the pro- 
fessor, it made us feel younger, and inspired us 
with renewed courage to continue the struggle 
for Substantialism, till its triumph should be 
complete. 

We owe and feel much gratitude to the dear 
friends who have so kindly remembered us in 
our laborious work, and their letters. contain- 
ing the small remittances. which have been 
handed to us by Prof. Goodrich, will be filed 
away as mementos of the kindness which 
prompted so many significant remembrances, 

The presentation passed off without cere- 
mony, save a very neat speech by Prof. Good- 
rich, accompanied by an original poem which 
we would print but for its exceedingly flatter- 
ing character. Being sensitively modest (for 


ture, I said: 


which we have not received due credit), w3 
reluctantly deprive our readers of this decidedly 
rich poemical effusion. We thank Prof. Good- 
rich, and through him every coutributor to tha 
precious fund. May Providence smile bounti- 
fully upon each and all concerned, and may 


| the future conduct of THE MICROCOM recom- 
| pense this demonstrated partiality of its many 


friends. 


A KINDLY INDORSEMENT. 
A. WILFORD HALL: 

DEAR SIR, —I have been wanting to write 
you ever since I first read your Problem of Hu- 
man Life,” which was some two years cr more 
ago; but have neglected a so till now. Ihave 
wanted tosay to ger that I have never read 
any book, the Bible excepted, with so keen a 
relish as I did that wonderful book of yours; 
and when I came to your assault on the Wave 
Tao o Sound my heart leaped for joy. I 
never believed that theory. and in a sermon six 
years ago, in ing of the mysteries of na- 
hat is Sound? who can tell? 
The answer which science gives to this question 
is evidently as far from the truth as was the 
old theory of the support of the earth on the back 
of a huge turtle. I am not sadly mistaken 
the time is not distant when it will be discov- 
ered that sound is as much a substance as elec- 
tricity and odor are substances. 

I rejoice that my propres has so soon, and 
so completely, been ed. and that you bave 
enunciated and demonstrated the grand doc- 
trine of Substantialism. I indorse that doc- 
trine in all its length and breadth, height and 
depth. It gives a clearer view of things that 
are seen” than we can have’ without it, and it 

ives a solid and abiding foundation for our 

ope and trust in reference to the ‘things 
which are not seen and eternal.” I read THE 
MICROCOSM with great pleasure and profit, and 
T have never enjoyed thinking as much as I 
have since I began to read its pages. 

God bless you in your great work is my sin- 
cere and earnest prayer. You have already 
made to yone an earthly immortality, and 


there is a brighter one for you beyond. 
K. D. NETTLETON, 
Avon N. Y. Pastor M. E. Church, 
— 6 —ñ6ĩ— 


AN EXCELLENT NOTICE OF A WORTHY ACT. 


[From the Harper (Kansas) Times]. 
ANOTHER LIBRARY PRESENT. 

Chas. B. Titus, last week, presented the Har- 
per Library with a new volume ‘‘ The Problem 
of Human Life,” by A. Wilford Hall. This is 
one of the most remarkable scientific works of 
this century, and has already reached a circula- 
tion of fifty thousand copies, It embraces his 
theory of Evolution of Sound” and Evolu- 
tion Evolved,” with a review of the six great 
modern scientists, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Haeckel, Helmholtz. and Mayer. Hall's scien- 
tific theories have caused a greater sensation 
than anything published on the subject of 
modern science. Mr. Hall stood alone a few 
years ago and without the backing of any col- 


*The Evolution of Sound was first published in 
1877, some seven years, ago but was written several 
years sooner.— EDITOR. 
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lege, but with the opposto of all he has come 


to the front, and in his powerful oe the lead- 
ing scientists above mentioned seem mere 
pigmies. Every teacher and student of science 
should read this book. Mr. Titus has the thanks 
of the association for the valuabie gift. 


ments and operations, and especially personal 
and official scandals of the different contend- 
ing armies and their leaders, it is clear to us 
now that it would have been many thousands 
addition to our list of new subscribers, as well 


[Cannot some friends of Substantialism in tbe |as Many more thousands of immediate re- 
different colleges where THE Microcosm is newals, who for the cause named have put it 
read, go and do likewise? There is no prophe- off till the storm shall be past, if they do not 
sying the good that will be done by this act of | by such neglect and apathy forget it entirely. 
generosity, though small, on the part of Prof. It is only human nature to indulge the appe- 
Titus. A subscription for the fourth volume tite for devouring the running discussions so 
of this Magazine donated to any college would | palatable and prevalentin a campaign of this 
have a similar effect. Who will be the pioneer kind, upon which, as the millions of adherents 


in such a good work? EDITOR.] 


PROF. CAMPBELL’S OPINION. 
I received the August number of THE Mi- 


CROCOSM last week, and have read it with deep 


interest and pleasure. I am free to say that 
any one nu of the whole issue has been 
worth a whole year’s subscription, and I am 


surprised to see an indifference about renewing | 
a 


on the part of any one who has ever read 
single number. 
back issues, and I will use them to advantage 
in extending your subscription list.“! * # * 
What courageous scientists dall and Maver 
have been shown to be by fessors Rogers 
and Drake! * * Tours sincerely, 
BENJAMIN CAMPBELL. 
UNIONTOWN, Pa., Aug. 15th, 1884. 


— omm Ac 
A KIND LETTER FROM A GOOD FRIEND. 


l MANSFIELD, Jll., Aug. 18th. 
HALL & Co.: 

GENTs,—Inclosed I send you $1, my subscrip- 
tion for Volume 4 of THE Microcosm. Amcng 
your subscribers, 


I was one of the first, 

Even if one of the worst; 

And in view of the past 

I expect to be one of the last. 


With many great thinkers, I say, Long live 
“ Substantialism ” and its founder. 
M. CREWS. 
Pastor M. E. Church South. 


— — —: 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN AND ITS EF- 
FECTS ON BUSINESS. 


With all publishers of books and unpolitical 
papers or magazines, THE MICROCOSM neces- 
sarily feels the effects of the presidential furor 
of excitement which is now sweeping the 
country from side to side, and from end to end. 
We confess that, with many others similarly 
situated, we did not duly weigh or even antic- 
ipate this state of things, especially commenc- 
ing thenew volume as we did at the very be- 
ginning of such an intense political excitement. 
Had it, by sheer coincidence, begun in Decem- 
ber or January, after the political die bad been 
cast, and the people had settled down satisfied 
and satiated with the exciting and compara- 
tively trashy reading about the various move- 


Send me a few old copies of | 


of the different parties are foolishly taught to 
believe, the prosperity, if not the fate of the 
nation almost depends. The assumed para- 
mount importance attached to such fallacious 
suppositions, urged with flaming and flaunting 
head-lines in 8,000 different political papers, 
scattered broadcast over the land with un- 
wonted zeal and industry, and carried into 
every nook and hamlet of this great country, 
is well calculated to excite the lighter and more 
trivial strata of the average intellect, and for a 
time at least divert it from the more durable and 
useful instructions of solid literary, scientific, 
and religious publications. We have just learned 
of one weekly journal in this city which, up to 
the date of our going to press, has lost 28,000 
subscribers by non-renewal, chiefly for the 
cause we have named, as we have been reliably 
informed by one connected with the office. The 
efficient cause which has led to such a sudden 
falling off in subscriptions, is the enormous 
amount of free political reading matter sent 
everywhere and to everybody at the expense 
of the various campaign funds, much of which 
is extorted fron: the people on the plea of aid- 
ing the vital interests of one or another of the 
precious candidates. Thus the temptation to 
read nothing but the various political plat- 
forms, the histories of the nominating conven- 
tions, the lives and public services of the vari- 
ous candidates, the harangues and eulogies by 
their oratorical admirers, the candid opinions 
of the apologists for their personal and political 
crimes, etc., etc., is supplemented with the 
people's inability to take any really useful and 
permanently valuable publications by this very 
impoverishing tax levied to supply such cam- 
paign funds, and thus keep up such an inces- 
sant flood of free political documents. 

Under the circumstances here truthfully nar- 
rated, it behooves every genuine friend of THE 
Microcosm, who wishes to see its noble work of 
battling against false science, and in defense of 
true religion and true philosophy, go forward 
uninterrupted, to spare no pains in adding new 
subscribers to our list while personally urging 
old ones to renew their subscriptions without 
waiting for this political storm to blow over. 
One other thing remains to be stated which 
every subscriber aud friend can do to aid our 
work, and that is to send for a few of our 
valuable books to sell at a good profit, and 
thus take from our shelves a stock, the cash 
cost of which we will gladly use in extendin 
this magazine. This is the actual use to wht 
we have devoted every dollar we have received 
for the sale of our books. Let every friend of 
na. MicrkocosM consider and weigh these 
words. - 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CREATION. 


BY REV. THOMAS M. WALKER. 


To an athetst attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of existence there is no alternative to evo- 
lution. To sup that matter had its origin 
in chance, and tbat animal forms, as they 
now exist. fully equipped for the battle of life, 
sprung spontaneousiy into being at some time 
in the past, is too ridiculously absurd to be en- 
tertained for a moment by even the most un- 
balanced mind: and no less absurd is the 
thought that all these things have existed, just 
as they now are, from eternity. The atheist 
says, There is no God. Then to his mind all 
things, like Topsy. must have growed,” and 
to help him against hard questions there is an 
infinite past and boundless space into which he 
can retreat beyond pursuit. 

But to the theist, and especially the Chris- 
tian theist, there is a God distinctly recognized 
as the First Cause, the Creator of all things and 
by whom all things consist. This God is pos- 
sessed of power and wisdom, and otber attri- 
butes in an infinite degree. This none pretend 
to callin question. Indeed, these are so clearly 
seen from everything around us to be part of 
God's being that we are justified in drawing 
from them conclusions in regard to His works 
and ways. It is a truth never controverted 
that God bas made nothing in vain, and that 
His methods are always best. 

We see a universe to our minds it appears to 
be an infinite field in which creating and con- 
trolling ener has been at work—we ma 
assume that it is the work of God, and that it 
was neither created in vain, nor simply as an 
experiment to test His power and wisdom. 
There was a purpose, and one worthy of His own 
infinitude. Such a purpose we can see connect- 
ed with the existe:.ce of intelligent beings as 
angels and men; beings without limit in their 
capacities to learn, to reason and to retain 
knowledge, and equally so to enjov grandeur 
and beauty and fitness. The earth serves as an 
abode for man during his probation; other parts 
of the material creation may serve a similar 
purpose for other beings. but this is a small 
part of what is accomplished. The whole ex- 
tent of creation, not only the material but the 
immaterial. including even the existence of sin 
and misery in the world, with the resurrection 
and the judgment, is, and is to be a great object- 
lesson set before an intelligent universe. By 
this the existence and character of God is made 
known, and in its reflex influence is intended to 
excite the wonder, gratitude and love of the 
beholder, and thus fill him with the highest, 
purest and sweetest enjoyment. Here, by illus- 
tration. we understand what is meant b 

er, wisdom, love and other abstract qual 
ities; and in the wonders of creation we see. as 
far as our minds can at present comprehend, 
tbe sublimity of these attributes as they exist in 
the person of God. It is in this way that God 
makes Himself known. It is true that He has 
given to this world a written revelation that 


tells us of power, of wisdom. of justice and love. 
But words must be attended by illustrations, 
otherwise they are as meaningless as a dix 
sertation on light and color would be to one 
born blind. For the same reason the universe 
of material and immaterial things, to our 
minds, comprehends all that is possible. We 
have no illustration of anything beyond. But 
this, we believe, is by no means the end. This 
magnificent creation, as we justly consider it, 
is the first lesson that God has set for His chil- 
dren, like the A BC that the muster writes on 
the blackboard for the beginner. This has been 
varied in the past, and no doubt will be in the 
future, by more or less important changes pre- 
paratory of what is to follow, and when this les- 
son has been sufficiently mastered it will be 
blotted out, and another substituted, giving 
higher conceptions of God's known attributes 
and likewise illustrating other things in the di- 
vine essence of which finite beings are now ig- 
norant. and indeed of which they can have no 
conception. This will be repeated; one lesson 
rising above another, giving higher and higher 
conceptions of the Godhead throughout eter- 
nity, for God is infinite—inexhaustible. Any 
conception of creation that leaves God wholly 
or in part out of view; that does not exalt Him 
supremely, making Him all and in all, cannot 
be true, whatever may be its claims to belief 
from other considerations. God must forever 
be the central object of the universe—the Sov- 
ereign supreme, and the point at which all lines 
of legitimate thought must converge and ter- 
minate. Any end short of this we cannot con- 
ceive, 


This wonderful display of creating and con- 
trolling energy is according to some plan. It is 
either evolution or it is special. Either all 
things have been evolved from some primal 
germ by inherent laws or else they have been 
miraculously produced in their species by the 
direct power of God. Tha theory of evolution 
is of modern date and we have no fear in pre- 
dicting that its duration will be brief, though 
advocated with great confidence by men of 
eminence in the scientific world. A fatal 
objection to the theory is that its advo- 
cates can give no reason why God should 
have adopted this method of creation rather 
than any other; and yet there must bea 
reason if the theory is true, for God does 
nothing without reason. And in a matter like 
this where intelligent beings are most deeply 
interested it must be open to their comprehen- 
sion and study. Theistic evolutionists may tell 
us that the theory being established by other 
considerations, it must somehow best promote 
the honor of God; but how this is done they 
fail to tell us. Does it bring us most directly 
face to face with God in His creating and con- 
trolling energy? On the contrary, it has the 
effect to push God out of sight as far as possi- 
ble. Prof. Haeckel and his school find no place 
whatever for God in the universe. Theistic 
but infidel evolutionists hold, simply that God 
created a germ, and then this germ witi its God- 
given energy has hatched itself into and con 
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trols the universe, except tbat on emergencies 
God gives a helping hand, especially in intro- 
ducing the rudimentary forms of animal life. 
Is this, we may ask, consistent with what we 
know of God? God is the fountain of knowl- 
edge and the end of all knowledge is to know 
Him. This will hardly be denied. Is it then 
possible that He should hide Himself so that He 
should not be seen. or be scarcely seen in all the 
field of human investigation? The theory of 
evoiution is built upon the order and harmony 
of nature. Ft is claimed that there is a regular 
gradation in animal organism from the lowest 
to tne highest, and that this shows the track of 
creation. that the higher were evolved from the 
lower in regular succession by fixed physical 
laws. But evolutionists themselves shut out 
the possibility of such changes taking place as 
they claim to be necessary. We are told! that a 
change of structure is by the accumulation of 
slight accidental variations in the same direc- 
tion, and that these changes must be beneficial to 
the being, otherwise they will be blotted out in 
the next generation by the law of survival 
of the fittest. in the struggle for existence. 
Any one, however, can see that any variation 
1 toward u change of structure is, to 
say the least, of no value to the being 
until the change has been so far perfected that 
it can be utilized. Take the formation of an 
eye for example. Of whut advantage could all 
the incipient or transitional forme of that eye be 
until it is so far perfected that it can be used 
for vision? Long before that point could be 
reached by slight. variations it would be pro- 
nounced by Natural Selection an intolerable 
excrescence and be blotted out. Soit would be 
in the formation of any new part or function 
by this process. The slightest change would be 
just so far an inconvenience, and this must in- 
crease with every additional change up to the 
point of usefuluess—which point, evolutionists 
themselves being judges,could never be reached. 
This wonderful order in nature utterly fails as 
a foundation on which evolution can rest, and 
even proves it impossible. The chasms every- 
where are too wide to be leaped, and the inter- 
mediate steps have never existed. But is there 
not a purpose in this unity of nature instead of 
being an accident, that happens to show the 
track of creation? Any one with a moment's 
reflection can certainly see that the world pre- 
s nts just the form in detail that we might ex- 
t. independent of all thcughts of evolution, 

in coming directly from the hand of a Creator 
of intinite wisdom. He would thus best make 
himself known, and provide for the instruction 
and happiness of bis intelligent creatures. How 
would the matter now stand if this order did 
not exist? It is easy to see that the evidence of 
the existence of God would be at zero, and we 
would Jive in the ao of a taugled web 
which no finite mind could ever unravel. Order 
and harmony are the laws of God, and the 
manner in which we see them declares in the 
highest style the glory of God, and for this 
were the heavens and the earth created. Here 
in creation there is the etching ef a wonderful 
icture—there are just strokes enough to make 
it perfect, fewer would have left it incomplete, 
more would have marred its beauty. It is the 
work of a Divine Master. The principle of unity 
in diversity is seen every where jn creation, and 
equally so where there would seem to be no 
room for evolution. It is seen in color; it is 
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the August Microcosm. A few fundamental 
forms of sound, like those of light, by combina- 
tions and blendings, would produce endless di- 
versity in sound, as the same things in light 
give all the shades, tints and colorings in the 
universe. This, of course, does not apply to the 
wave-theory. It is this unity in diversity that 
charms us ip looking at the handiwork of God. 
This is beautifully and forcibly expressed in one 
of his last lectures by our honored naturalist, . 
Agassiz. He says; Sometimes in looking at 
this great epos of organic life, carried on with 
such ease and variety, and even playfulness of 
expression, one is reminded of the great con- 
ception of the poet or musician when the under- 
tone of the fundamental harmony is heard be- 
neath all the diversity of rhythm or of song. It 
has the freedom of manifeststion. that inde- 
pendence that characterizes the work of mind 
compared witb the work of law.” From tbe 
apparent similarity of process the cause of evo- 
lution is thought to be strengthened by the de- 
veloping of a perfect organism from g formlese 
egg or a minute germ. There is, it is true, a 
similarity here, but it is wholly superficial. ‘le 
one is the forming of a perfect being from a 
shapeless mass: the other is the growing of one 
perfect being out of another in endless succes- 
sion. The laws, too, that govern io the two 
cases have no points of similarity; the one is 
brought about by the instrumentality of a vital 
principle, whatever that may be, imparted to 
the germ by which it is shaped into an organism 
after its kind; the other is by accidental varia- 
tions and survival of the fittest. But more than 
all is the fact that, while for evolution as a 
method of creation, no reason can be given 
arising out of either the glory of God or the 
good of man; for the development of all forms 
of organic life from the germ we can see not 
only reason. but necessity in the economy of 
creation. By this all organic beings are placed 
almost completely under the control of buman 
intelligence. The world on this account is a 
pleasant habitation for inan, and not one of 
startling uncertainties. Man would be utterly 
helpless in the battle of life, if everything from 
a thistle to an oak, or from a mouse to a lion 
sprung into existence suddenly and full grown, 
without premonition. If God designed that 
man should dwell in quietness, and set bounds 
to his possessions. and make some kind of calcu- 
lation for the future, we can see no other way 
than that which His infinite wisdom has adopted 
in the gradual development from germs, under 
easily understood and easily controlled con- 
ditions, of all organic life on earth, and that this 
order should nowhere and never be disturbed, 
except when an end worthy of Himself is to be 
secured. 
FOUNTAIN GREEN, Ill. 


— 0. E—äEää6õö 
A CAMPING TOUR TO YO-SEMITE VALLEY 
AND CALAVERAS BIG TREES. 


BY PROF. I. L. KEPHART, A.M., D.D. 


My contribution to the September MICROCOSM 
having informed its readers that a party of five 
—Prof. Klinefelter and wife, and myself, wife 
and daughter, Lizzie (aged 18 years), were in the 
far-famed Yo-Semite Valley, it is now thought 
proper to further acquaint them with some of 
the particulars of that tour, and more especially 
with some of the characteristics of the wonder- 


heard in sound. Here may be found an answer ful scenery. It had often been asserted within 


to the question suggested by Prof. Abernethy in 


my hearing, that for grandeur and stupen- 
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dousness of natural scenery, California beats the 
world,”—tbat even the Himalayas of Asia and 
the Alps of Europe present nothing to equal 
Yo-Semite. This I was seriously inclined to 
doubt. and having taken up my abode in this 
State, I resolved to improve the first favorable 
opportunity to gaze upon and wander among 
its pont scenes. 

That more excursionists and sight-seers do 
not visit Yo-Semite is chiefly owing to two rea- 
son: first, the obstacles in the way of getting 
there; second. the expensiveness of the tour to 
all who go there in public conveyances and 
depend upon the hotels for food and lodging. 
The nearest points accessible by rail are Milton 
and Merced—the former 89 and the latter 87 
miles distant from the Mire From these 
points the Valley is reached by stage, over a 
rugged, steep, mountainous road. The time 
required by the stages for covering this distance 
is about 22 hours of actual travel, in the middle 
of which is sandwiched a night’s stop-over of 
18 hours, and the charges for fare are about $10 
each way. In addition to this. the State lays a tax 
of three dollarson each and every one who visits 
the Valley—a method resorted to as a means 
by which to secure the funds required to make 
and repair roads and bridges, and otherwise 
improve the Valley. And right here I wish to 
say that it is the opinion of many that this per 
capita tax imposed upon those who undergo 
the hardships of this journey for the sake of 
seeing the greatest display of natural scenery is 

uite unworthy the great State of California. 

e tax is imposed upon all, whether they enter 
the Valley by public or by private conveyances. 
Each one paya $1.50 on entering the Valley and 
$1.50 on leaving it, which causes some to remark 
that “it is the only show we ever knew of that 
we have to pay as much to get out as to get in.” 
The tax-zatherer, however, explains that they 
would take the three dollars as you enter the 
Valley and be done with it, but most tourists 
prefer to enter by one road and leave by an- 
other (there are three roads by which you can 
enter the Valley), and the object of charging 
separately for each way is that the State may 
know what each road pays. 

The charges at the hotels in the Valley are 
from three to five dollars per day, according to 
accommodations; and the use of a horse and 
saddle to climb one of the trails to the summits 
1 towering cliffs is two and one-half dol - 


Having resolved upon a tour to Yo-Semite 
and the Calaveras Big Trees, the next point to de- 
cide was, how shall we go—by public or by priv- 
ate conveyance? Camping, 0 a part of the 
summer, is very popular in California, aud is 
resorted to quite extensively by all classes. A 
party with wagons and outfits. set out from 

ome, and go away to some point of interest 
either in the Sierra Nevada or Coast Range 
mountains, remain three, four, or five weeks, 
camping out, fishing, hunting and “roughing 
it” all the time—thus securing for themselves 
relief from the heat of the Valley and the bene- 
fits of the invigorating mountain air. Al- 
though neither of us had had any experience in 
camping in California, yet, because we believed 
it would be more novel, more interesting, more 
beneficial to the health of ourselves and fami- 
lies, and, especially. most in accordance with 
the size and weight of our pocket-books, we 
decided to make the tour a camping.” Ac- 
cordingly, we bired a regular double-decked 
camping wagon for which we paid twenty dol- 
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lars for the round trip, to be made in from 
twenty to twenty-five days. 

As a camping wagon is a novelty, it may not 
he amiss to describe this one. The running gears 
are moderately heavy, very compactly built, 
and thoroughly ironed. The spindles are an- 
nealed wrought iron, and a first-class brake (one 
of the essentials) attaches to the hind wheels. 
The bed is twelve feet in length, mounted on 
first-class springs. and covered with a high oil- 
cloth covering, Supported by well-rounded bows. 
In the hinder half of the wagon-bed there is 
a second floor raised eighteen inches above the 
first floor. This constitutes the ‘‘ double- 
deck.” The lower apartment, thus set off, con- 
stitutes a ‘‘stow-away,” in which are placed 
nearly all the articles that belong to the culi- 
nary or commissary department. On the second 
finor are placed a straw ticking moderate] 
filled with straw. pillows, blankets. and be 
comforters, and this constitutes the ladies’ sleep- 
ing apartment. Around the sides of this 
apartment, on hooks provided for the purpose, 
are hung their hats, shawls. small satchbels, etc. 
Immediately in front of this chamber is placed 
the seat occupied by the ladies; and in front of 
this the seat occupied by the Professor and my- 
self. These seats are also mounted on sprin 
thus giving the advantage of the action of a 
double set of springs. which effectually breaks the 
jolts occasioned by the rocks in the road. If,dur- 
ing the day, the women become weary with the 
journey, as they often do, they retire into their 
sleeping chamber, lie down and take a nap, 
while the wagon pursues its weary way up and 
down the immense hills, and across the yawn- 
ing canyons. Each night the seats were re- 
moved from the wagon and a bed made in that 
part of it, where the Professor and I slept as 
snugly as if we were in a palace. 

To this wagon were attached two good, 
trusty. stout, tough horses, furnished us 
gratuitously, by Mr. W. H. De Verees, who re- 
sides six miles west of Woodbridge, and is an 
intelligent, enterprising, prosperous ‘‘ rancher.” 
He is a warm, liberal friend of San Joaquin 
Valley College, and has two promising sons 
who are taking courses in the college, and 
although we had no claim whatever on his 
generosity, yet, that we might be enabled to 
make the tour, we bad but to ask him to hire 
us a span of horses for the journey. when he 
generously gave them to us F It is 
scarcely necessary to say that we can never 
forget bis kindness. To his sons we are in- 
debted for the use of a fine fowling-piece and 
all the ammunition needed for the tour, free. 

The outfit for our culin department con- 
sisted of a piece cf heavy sheet iron two feet 

uare, in which were two No. 7 holes, some- 
what like the top of a cook stove. This was 
our camp stove. To use it we cut a small 
trench in the ground three inches deep. banked 
up either side with the loose earth, built our 
fire in the trench. and laid our stove on it, and 
in this way we could easily cook without being 
annoved by the kettles and pans falling over. 
In addition to the stove, we had a coffee-pot 
(good coffee is a sine gua non of a pleasurable 
camping tour), dinner- pot, stew-kettle, frying 
pan, Dutch oven (if you know what that is), 
tin cups, tin plates, spoons, knives and forks, 
sauce dishes and tin pans. 

In the way of eatables, we set out with several 
loaves of bread, meat, potatoes, onions, 
wheat flour, corn meal, graham flour, oat meal, 
canned fruit, pickles, mustard, vinegar, butter, 
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etc. Some of these, as meat, butter and bread, 1 abundant somewhere —- more abundant, in 
had to be renewed on the way, but of nearly all fact. as they must have originally been more 
the others we carried, from home, a supply numerous, than the extreme states marked by 
sufficient for the tour. fixed and distinct and well-defined separations 
For our horses we carried with us when we | from each other. Nature should have been full 
started three sacks of crushed barley. This is of them.” 
necessary. for one of the chief items of expense And, although through the extensive re- 
to campers in the Valley is horse-feed. Hay searches that have been made for the last thirty 
there costs three cents a pound by the bale, and | years, some thirty thousand specimens of ex- 
barley is proportionately expensive. This is | tinct animals have been found, many of them 
owing to the fact that no hay is grown within in situations, and under conditions, in which it 
forty miles of the Valley. except what is grown would seem that all forms would be preserved, 
in the Valley on what is known as the Valley yet not one of all this immense number has 
Ranch, and the way into the Valley is so very proven to be of a transitional character. Nor 
steep that a ton is a big load for six horses. is there a particle of evidence tbat any transi- 
And, as might be expected, those who take wag- tional forms ever existed. Evolution, with our 
on supplies into the Valley take advantage of the pae knowledge, can only be regarded as a 
necessities of tlie case, and make all the money hypothesis, in fact, a most transparently vision- 
out of it they can. They go upon the presump- | ary 1 
tion (which is true to a great extent) that those; The primitive types,” says Louis Agassiz, 
who can afford to visit Yo-Semite are abun- | have remained permanent and unchanged,— 
dantly able to pay well for their supplies, This in the long succession of ages amid all the a 
is the prevailing sentiment, not only among | pearances and disappearances of kinds, the fall- 
teamsters and the proprietors of stage-lines, but ing away of one species and the coming in of 
with the railroad company also. The freight another from the earliest geological period to 
on ordinary store-goods from San Francisco to the present day.” Again: Our domesticated 
Yo-Semite is six dollars per hundred pounds, | animals, with all their breeds and varieties, have 
Then, the State exacts a big bonus, or rent, never been traced back to anything but their 
from those who remain in the Valley doing busi- own species. nor have artificial varieties failed 
ness—such as hotel-keepers, livery-men, arti- to revert to the wild stock when left to them- 
sans, guides, etc. Mr. Harris, who runs the selves. Darwin’s works and those of his fol- 
hay-ranch and livery-stables in the Tao: told | lowers have added nothing new to our previous 
me that he pe the State $500 a year for his knowledge concerning the origin of man, and 
privileges. rep it is remembered that the his associates in the domestic life.” 
season for visitors and business only lasts from Professor Barrande, the great paleontologist, 
sixty to ninety days, the reasons for high prices | declares that in none of his investigations had 
in the Valley become at once apparent. The he found any one fossil species developing into 
fact that we carried nearly all our supplies with another. Further, that there was no evidence 
us into the Valley rendered the expense of our of any one species. fossil or other, losing its 
five days’ sojourn there very moderate. Hay peur characteristics to acquire new ones be- 
we procured on the route as we needed it, at onging to other species; for instance, however 
reasonable prices; and in the Valley, by feeding | similar the dog to the wolf, there was no con- 
more crushed barley and less hay, we managed | necting link; and among extinct species the 
to rub through on one bale, weight 185 pounds, | same was the case; there was in no instance a 
for which we paid the handsome. sum of five ; gradual passage from one to another. Nor 
dollars and fifty-five cents! as Darwin or any of his adherents, after all 
Having thus introduced our tour to the read- their extensive research and investigations, 
ers of THE Microcosm, and the length of this found a single case of transmutation of a single 
article having already reached its limit, I drop species. nor even so much as a single case of 
the subject ere, promising (with Dr. Hall's | variability in an established type of vegetable or 
permission), in my next article, to enter upon animal life, that would enable them, or any one 
an account of our journeyings, the incidents | else, to class such variety as a new species. 
and scenery by the wary, etc., etc. Where then is the consistency of adbering toa 
WOODBRIDGE, Cal., August 5, 1884. theory so entirely destitute of evidence? 
Besides all this, it is a well-known fact that 
the species cannot hybridize and thus produce 


EVOLUTION ONLY A HYPOTHESIS. between them a single new species. For bun- 
— dreds of years breeders and fanciers have been 

BY REV. J. J. SMITH. A. M., D. D. „„ to produce, if possible, a fertile 
species of hybrids, but all to no purpose. It 


If evolution were true, as we have already | never has been done and never can be. A sin- 
shown there should be no intervals between gle cross in some cases may be effected, but 
the species, no chasms, no gaps, no breaks at | such hybrids are absolutely sterile both among 
all, but an unbroken series of gradational forms | themselves and with their parent forms. Thus 
connecting all the types, so that each should be | nature. or rather the Creator, has erected an 
found running into others by slow or numerous | impassable barrier, or wall of separation be- 
transitions. But instead of this we see sudden | tween the orders and various types. Hence, all 
breaks and onne chasms between them, | abnormal divergences in the species, instead of 
with no connecting links; no. not a single in- perpetuating themselves, invariably tend to re- 
stance to te found where one species has been vert back to their normal or original forms. 
known to have been evolved from, or out of | Hence, there exists an unyielding manifest law 
another. Consequently just at this point, where | of nature asserting its authority throughout our 
evolution should be strongest. it is the weakest. | globe. that is in direct and unmistakable con- 
Where transitional fossilized forms should be flict with the theory of the transmutation of 
abundant, not one can be found. The trans- the species, and which proves evolution to be 
mutation forms,” says Prof. Lewis, which | not merely a hypothesis, but a most visionary 
must certainly have been passed through should ! speculation, if not a gigantic falsehood 
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And yet evolutionists would have us believe 
in the face of all these stubborn facts that there 
is some indefinable and incomprehensible law 


of transformation in nature by which a pigeon | 


can be changed into a buzzard, a dove intoa 
hawk, a canary into a goose, a wren into an 
owl, a humming-bird into an ostrich, or by 
which a sheep can be changed into a tiger. a 
hog into a lion, a skunk into a horse, a mouse 
into an elephant, and so on. And yet even all 
this falls short of that still greater absurdity 
involved in the theory of evolution; namely, 
that man. the lord of our globe, came from yet 
lower forms than pollywogs and lizards. Can 
anything be imagined more ridiculously absurd 
than this? 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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SUBSTANTIALITY OF THE HUMAN 


BY REV. T. NIELD. 

In treating of the human mind in this paper, 
we shal] include all that is implied in the term 
ego—the entire man as distinguished from his 
corporeal tenement. We hold that the mind of 
man is a spiritual substance. Amongst those 
who differ from us in their views upon this sub- 
ject are those who hold that we have no direct 
evidence that the mind exists as an entity, and 
that the mind, as cognized in our meutal activ- 
ities, may be merely a manifestation of a 
primary force acting through our mentality. 
We answer. 1, That the evidence of the mind’ 


MIND. 


| 
8 
entity is the most direct possible more direct 
than any other. 

The senses are intermediaries between the 
subjective and the objective, the self and the 
not-self of the material realm. What the mind 
knows of the not-self is through these inter- 
mediaries, and is but the impression made by 
them upon consciousness. Such knowledge. 


therefore, is secondary; for tbe senses do not 


know. The impressions they make are not 
knowledge. but evidence. The mind is the 
knower. and all that it knows through the 
senses is the evidence they give. 


But what the | 


the two kinds of knowledge; that which is 
acquired through the senses is a knowledge of 
the finite and, in material things, the less than 
self; that after which it reaches through the 
1 sense is a knowledge of the Iufinite 
the greater than self; and since finity bears some 
comparison with finity, but none with infinity, 
the mind can know more of finite matter than 
it can of infinite spirit. The fact, however, is 
cognized vy the mind, that not only is there an 
Infinite Mind, but that itself is not that Infinite; 
and the cognition of this fact implies a knowl- 
edge of its own personal entity as distinctly as 
it can have a knowledge of anything. The ego 
knows this or it knows nothing. Itis, or there 
is nothing to know that anything is. And since 
the mind is an entity, and since it is active 
within itself and acting both upon substance 
and matter, we conclude that it is itself a sub- 
stance. 

Having thus briefly shown that the mind is 
an entity, we now proceed to establish our con- 
clusion that it is a substantial entity. The 
author of Zhe Problem of Human Life, in the 
opening agraph of chapter 2, makes this 
truly philosophical remark: ‘ Nothing can be 
conserved or preserved unless it be something 
that exists, and it seems to be an axiomatic 
truth that nothing can exist unless it be a sub- 
stance of rome kind.” A recent writer, while 
claiming that mind exists as an entity. and that 
it is in)material, indestructible, life, intelligence 
and spirit, still denies that it is a substance. 
Such a position involves a seif-contradiction. 
We cannot conceive of ao indestructible ab- 
straction; of life without somcthing that lives; 
of intelligence and spirit—the supreme factors 
in all activity—as but nothing with a name. 

A fundamental position iu the above writer’s 
theory concerning the laws of mind ” is, that 
“like produces like.’ He holds, too, that 
„thought is an emanation of or from mind.” 
Now, if the mind be not substance, and yet 
thought is produced by mind, we have the phe- 
nomenon of like producing uolike—substance, 
emanating from that which is not substance. 
We answer the writer in his own words: The 
bestowal of any endowment whatever upon any- 


mind knows of itself it knows without the aid | thing whatever, which neither the bestower nor 


of intermediaries. 
direct consciousness. Since the mi’d knows 
the not-self it must know that it is self that 
knows the not-self. There can be no conscious- 
ness that self knows something until there is a 
conscicusness that self exists. The corper- 


Of its own existence it has | 


the recipient possesses, would be to create some- 
thing from nothing—a thing which science 
utterly repudiates.” If the mind be not a sub- 
stance, then substantiality is something which 
it does not possess, and which, therefore, it has 
not the power to testow. Since thought is 


stone of all the mind’s knowledge is this|an emanation of mind,” it possesses nothing 


AM. 

2. As the mind reaches outward through the 
senses for the objective in the material realm, 
and becomes conscious of the not-self, so it 
turns outward and seeks through a higher sense 
for an objective, conscious of a not-self that is 
greater than itself. Some persons call this the 
religious instinct. We prefer to call it the 
spiritual sense. But by whatever name it may 
be called, it is there. It has been characterize 
by a few as only a tendency to superstition that 
has been cultivated by an interested priesthood. 
It may be replied that there is something there 
for an interested priesthood to cultivate. There 
is something there that bas made the priest- 
hood. The fact that there are these “ priests.” 
and that there is a universal aspiration to com- 
mune with an Infinite One, proves the ego’s 
consciousness that it is itself an entity and 
not the objective Infinite that it seeks. 
There is this difference, however, between 


but what it receives from the mind; therefore, 
since the mind hus no substantiality to bestow, 
and thought has nothing but what it receives 
from the mind, the mind can bestow no sub- 
stantiality on thought—it is not a substance. 
Thus it follows, on this writer’s own theory if 
thoughtis a substance, that mind, the thought- 
producer, is also a substance. 

The same writer holds, further. that thought 
is mind-food, that the mind feeds on and as- 
similates thought. Suppose this true, and it 
again follows that mind must substance. 

atter cannot be assimilated by that which is 
not matter. No more can substance by that 
which is not substance. Assimilation implies 
appropriation of prime elements contained in 
the thing assimilated, and their conversion into 
sameness with that by which they are assimi- 
lated. As Webster says, it is to convert into 
sameness of substance.” Hence toclaim that 
an entity feeds on and assimilates substance, 
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while itself not a substance, is an utter ab- 
surdity. 

We do not wish to be understood, however, 
as admitting that thought is substance. We 
have merely shown that to contend for the 
substantiality of thought is, logically, to con- 
cede the substantiality of mind. e believe 
that thought is not substance. At the same 
tinie we believe that mind is substance, and this 
for the following reasons: 

1. Say that the mind is, and we admit that it 
is something. l 

2. It thinks: and so it acts. Something acts. 
We know of nothing else that has the power to 
act, which is not itself substance. 

8. Its acts pass from itself and produce an 
effect on other things, thus proving that there is 
enough in common between the nature of the 

ont and that acted on to make contact pos- 
sible. 

4. It can produce an effect on matter. It is 
the germ of all that constitutes our essential 
personality. Assuch it acts upon the nerves by 
exciting the emotions. By its normal activity 
it develops the brain in quantity and quality. 
By excessive or abnormal activity it wears out 
the brain. It can cause and cure disease. 

5. It is the architect of all the achievements 
of man. Whether symbolized in language as 
its most direct expression, or in art, skill or 
muscular force, as less directly ea Drees the 
form and character of its peor. all the 
works of man, we say, are but the outwrought 
manifestations of mental activity. They are 
effects that have passed over from this final 
cause through the medium of a secondary cause 
matter. Such effects, we affirm, prove that 
the cause must be a substantial entity. 

And yet it is not uncommon for men of a 
certain scientific bent to distrust the idea of 
the mind’s substantiality on the ground that it 
is not directly recognizable by the senses. They 
would do well to remember that, to be so recog- 
nizable, it must be but a slight remove from 
matter proportionately more gross and less 
elastic in its capacities than it is. And yet it is 
not beyond sensuous recognition. It is en- 
throned above the senses, and decides upon all 
the testimony they give. Sometimes it over- 
rules the testimony of taste. of hearing. of 
smell, and even of sight. Nay, on the mind 
knows that we have the senses. They are its 
servants, and without its presence would be 
useless. Thus we see that the senses are only 
the mind’s lackeys. The mind itself is the man, 
and the senses are its point of contact with 
matter, itself above matter, and yet sufficiently 
allied to be a substance. 

Others, again, claim that mind is only the 
play of 5 matter — brain- molecules in 
motion. They indulge in a jugglery of words 
in which unmeaningness is made to pass for a 
definition. It were about as scientific to define 
heat, as expressed in the generated force that 
dri ves a locomotive, as the play of the mole- 
cules of the iron composing the engine. 

There is no effect without a cause adequate 
to produce the effect. Matter, being under the 
control of gravity, is unable to move itself; 
hence motion in matter is av effect whose cause 
is behind the matter. And unless the motion 
be caused by gravity it is greater than gravity, 
since the resistance of gravity has to Recover. 
come to produce the motion. Then if we ad- 
mit that in thinking there is a play of the mole- 
cules of the brain, we have only yet found the 
effect. There is the moving force behind the 
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thinking, and behind the force a generator of 
thought. And siuce thought implies conscious - 
ness it is a conscious agent that generates the 
thought- force. In other words, there is a thinker 
—anentity. And this entity is more potent than 
all others of which we have knowledge, since it 
can overcome and utilize all other forces and 
tencies whether of substance or of matter. 
ts fiat overrides gravity, gives tone to sound, 
bridles the lightning, decomposes and re-ad justs 
the combinations of matter. In brief, mind is 
the autocrat of substance and of matter. 

None, we think, will question the statement 
that there must be an affinity between sound 
and the generator of the physical energy for 
one to evoke the other; between gravity and 
matter for one to act on the other; between 
electricity and a copper wire for one to conduct 
the other. And this affinity seems to imply 
that they have something in common t 
serves as a poiut of contact through which one 
affects the other. And here it would follow as 
a copsummate analogy in nature, that there is 
an affinity between mind, and that upon which 
it acts, which implies that it has something in 
common with substance and matter. Not that 
it is matter vor yet such substance as it acts 
upon. But as it acts indirectly upon external 
matter through a mediating material organism, 
so, through the substance of its own nature, it 
acts directly upon other substances. Were it 
not a substance—the highest form of comceiv- 
able entity—there would be no point of contact 
at which it could touch and affect other sub- 
stances, and through them produce its wonder. 
ful manipulations of matter. 

ELMIRA, Mich. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE IN A NEW LIGHT. 


BY REV. B. F. WHITE. 


We give the following conclusion of an ar- 
ticle from the pen of our old contributor, as 


another curiosity in philosophical argumenta- 
tion. Will the Rev. Mr. Williston bri y, expose 
its fallacy if the logic be fallacious ?—Eb. ] 


„God being morally pure, necessarily implies 
the possibility of the existence of moral impurity. 
He, being infinite in His perfections, could not 

se) bring into real existence this possible 
impurity; but He could and did create a finite 
moral character in His own image, and as soon 
as this finite morally pure being came into ex- 
istence, the circumstances existed in which this 
possible impurity might become real; for finite 
moral purity could not exist except under law: 
law implies authority on one side, and obe- 
cera on he other. 5 necessarily i 
ies moral agency, and moral agency implies 
the power to willfully obey or disobey. This 
finite morally pure agent brouglit into real ex- 
istence that which was before only a possible 
existence, by disobedience. 

„God being infinitely perfect, must have per- 
fect knowledge. The perfection of knowledge 
is only absolutely found in knowing things as 
they are. Moral character being necessarily 
hinged on conditions, that is, on obedience or 
disobedience, God’s knowledge would be im 
Sect toknow unconditionally that which He 
made conditional, and that which in its nat- 
ure is necessarily conditional. God's knowl 
either present or future, only demonstrates its 
absolute perfection in knowing conditional 
things conditionally, and unconditional things 
unconditionally. 
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„Man's life and destiny as a moral agent are ‘but, also, the reasons why the hair of different 
necessarily conditional. ‘knows them in this individuals and different races is not alike. 
relation, and cannot know them otherwise than | As the hair is but a modification of the skin, 
conditional; otherwise He would know that the coloring matters in its pigment-cells intiu- 
which is not knowable. and this would make ence it, as do certain pigment-cells tle color 
God's Enowledge imperfect. We thus account of the skin. In golden hair, there is an excess 
for the origin of moral evil, among men, by of oxygen and sulphur, with a deficiency of 
man’s own personal disobedience, and we can carbon; but in black hair, the deficiency is in 
thus see the philosophy of future rewards and sulphur and oxygen, with an excess of carbon. 
punishments as the just results contingent upon | These things are sufficieut to explain the Jif- 
conditional moral agency. God is not responsi- | ference between the golden hair of the Ameri- 
ble for the real but the necessarily possible ex- can blonde and the black wool of the African. 

istence of moral evil and its consequences We mention briefly the points of identity be- 
among finite moral agents.” tween the different races, which clearly teach 

MONROE, La. the unity of mankind. (1). The great laws of 
° the vital functions are the same in all races. 
2). Fertility is considered a sure test of specific 
identity. The different races are not only fer- 
tile with one another, but tbeir offspring are 
equally fertile. Abundant proof of this can be 
found in every Hadas of the globe. (8). The 
language of the different races can be traced to 
one original language. Language is peculiar to 
man. and all races bave this peculiarity. The 
greatest of living Philologists have now reached 
it very much resembles Geology. It deals with | the conclusion that all languages may be classi- 
the peoples that inhabit the earth, as does Ge- | fied into three classes—the Aryan, the Semitic, 
ology with the strata that compose it. and the Turanian. These point back to Ja- 

Some Naturalists have taken the position that pheth, Shem and Ham. (4). All races have the 
instead of the human family having descended same intellectual faculties. (5). All races wor- 
from one pair, it has had many sources; and that | ship. God has given the same object of wor- 
each race has 1 its ale 9 5 ener Eve. 12 15 ship to all, and commands all men to repent. 
Agassiz, the distinguished Naturalist of Har-| LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
vard, was opposed to the doctrine of the Unity of pak 
the Race. Sir R. L Murchison advocated the po- 
sition that the different races not only proceeded 
from various original stocks. but t they 
were also introduced upon this earth at differ- 
ent periods. Gladdon and Nott have main- 
tained that the races of men are different 
creations; that the Negro and Indian are inca- 
pes of reaching a high civilization; that thcy 

ve not sufficient mental power to perceive 
religious truths; and that there is not for them 
any more immortality than there is for the 
brute. 

It is useless to state that this doctrine is con- 
tradictory to some of the plainest statements 
found in the Word of God. The Bible clearly 
teaches that the whole buinan family descended 
from one man, Adam, whom God creat2d in 
His own image, and from one woman, Eve, 
who was the mother of all the living. A central 
truth, in the Bible, is the fact that all mankind 
died in the first Adam; and that the whole race 
is to be made alive in the second Adam, the 
Lord from Heaven. 

It is thought by the opponents to the doc- 
trine of the unity of the human family, that the 
difference between the races in reference to the 

uality of the hair, the color of toe skin, and 


— —— UH-·— 
ETHNOLOGY AND THE UNITY OF THE RACE. 


BY J. W. LOWBER, M. A., PH. D. 
Ethnology, a science of quite recent origin, 
treats of National Distinctions. It deals chiefly 
with the effects of physical influences on man, 
such as food, soil, and climate. In this respect 
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THOUGHTS ON SUBSTANTIALISM. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 


The thoughts clothed in the language of this 
paper are suggested hy the contents of a letter 
now in our possession. Its unworthiness is the 
only thing that renders it worthy of notice. 
Asa rule, we have been in the habit of consign- 
ing anonymous letters to the waste-basket, with 
mingled emotions of pity and contempt for 
such unprincipled scribblers; and we hope that 
the honorable readers of THE MICROCOSM will 
pordon us for this single departure from the 
ine of wisdom and propriety. The letter in 
question bears its post-mark from Chicago, Ill., 
and itsear-marks from a very pious philosopher. 
The writer informs us tbat we have “ er pped 
from the realms of pure and intellectual philos- 
ophy,” and that our articles in THE MICROCOSM 
show poverty of thought.” This latter bit of 
information is not nes 60 us, and the reception 
of it does not surprise us in the least, but we do 
confess our surprise, and hereby express our 
astonishment that one who still moves in the 
realn of a pure philosophy should forget to 
sign his name to his very *‘ intellectual” com- 
the form of the skull, justifies their position. munication. Outside of the realms,” we still 
We think not; for all these things can be sat- have this one consolation, that if our thoughts 
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isfactorily accounted for by considering care- are full of poverty, our productions are not 
fully the influence of climate upon, and the leprous with that mendicancy of morals which 
habits of life among the different races. besides | prompts some men to play the part of a con- 
this; those nations, which are known to be of | temptible coward. Is it possible that the policy 
one origin, frequently differ as much among of silence is giving way to the ‘‘ pure” phi- 
themselves as do the different races of man- | losophy of assassination? If so, let the change 
kind. The dark Hindoo and the blonde Nor- be made without delay. The good cause will 
wegian, the light-baired German and the black- go forward despite the hissing of the evake in 
haired Frenchman, are known to be of one ambusb. Men will still continue to think. 
race; yet, they differ nearly as much among Even the poverty of thought is better than the 
themselves as do the different races of man- | wealth of thoughtlessness. Let us venture a 
kind from one another. The science of phys- | few more thoughts on Substantialism. 

iology is now sufficient, pot only to set ore the) Thonghts, we say, not arguments. Men 
causes of difference in the color of the skin;'think too little, and reason too much. For 
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this reason their reasoning is sometimes un- sure word of prophecy. But does not that 
reasonable in the light of truth. The religion word of prophecy embod the essential princi- 
and philosophy of the future must embrace ples of the Substantial Philosophy, and author- 
more of God's facts and less of man’s theories. ize its fundamental teachings with a cordiality 
The approaching crisis calls for no less faith, | equaled only by the emphasis with which it 
but more of that earnest, laborious, and pro- denounces the mere outward letter? Is Sub- 
found thinking which leads to a discovery and stantialism contrary to the doctrines of the New 
proper apprehension of that rock-ribbed article Testament? Is not the principle for which it 
in which the major N of the perfect | contends an essential element in the objective 
syllogism is im ed, and from which the constitution of the Christian religion? As an 
rocess of sound logic moves forward to its essential element thereof, has it not been left 


just conclusion. out of view, in the false trend of materialistic 

Thoughts on Substantialism. Yes; honest thinking or thoughtlessness, until it is now 
thoughts, and free from prejudice. What is ignored and hooted with worse than pharisaic 
the use of any further discussion of the wave- | bigotry? Such questions we suggest for the 
theory, or, for that matter, any other theory 
based upon the assumption that matter is the 
only form of crea being? Questions con- 
cerning the laws of gravitv, magnetism, and 
sound, can never be satisfactorily settled until 
there is a more manly willingness and earnest 
effort to look beneath the material surface in 
search of certain invisible entities and element- 
ary principles not generally acknowledged in 
the superficial and contradictory theories of the 
schools. Back of all theories and discussions 
relating to the qualities, properties, and phe- 
nomena of being, is the question of being in 
itself considered. Toward this fundamental 
question, the honest and diligent philosopher 
would do well to turn his most unbiased at- 
tention, if he would emancipate himself from 
the tyranny of traditional theories, and tri- 
umph gloriously where basic truth unfolds her 
banner and gains the victory with stubborn 
and substantial facts. 

The case calls for rational thought. Is it un- 
reasonable to believe that there is an order of 
being beyond the comprehension of the human 
intellect? If so, the Christian religion is un- 
reasonable in its claims, and untrue in its 
nature. The apprehensible is not always com- 
prehensible. It is not unreasonable to assume 
the existence of immaterial and imperceivable 
entities not found in the category of material 
taings. and whose actual being cannot be proven 
by any chemical or mechanical test. When an 
unanswerable array of observed facts demon- 
strates conclusively that certain acknowledged 
effects cannot possibly be produced by any ally with the same substantial force, centering 
cause, force or energy inherent in’the mere ma- in small quantity also in the pebble.” Now. in 
terial world, and that such effects cannot be our anxiely to test the applicability of this 
accounted for except upon the hypothesis or philosophy to the principles and practical work- 
theory that there is an immaterial substance, it | ings of the Christian religion, let us submit a few 
is unreasonabie to deny the existence of such | questions, not in the way of an argument, but 
substance. Materialistic evolution, including | for the purpose of suggesting thought: 1. Does 
the advocacy of the wave-theory of sound, | religion etymologically signify the bringing of 
makes this denial in the very face of such facts | sundered purties together again? 2. Does re- 
and effects. It is, therefore, unreasonable and ligion, as a “heavenly gift.“ actually bring 
untrue. If religion clearly sees and *under- | about a reunion of God and man? 8. Are the 
stands by the things that are made that there parties, to be thus reunited, in any sense pos- 
are invisible things of God from the creation of | sessed of a similar quality by virtue of the one 
the world, true science is bound to look beneath | being in the image of the other? 4. Is there, 
and beyond the sphere of the visible in search by virtue of this common quality, an affinity 
of something that shall prove more satisfactory | between the two which is not known to exist 
in so ning the most difficult problems of the between God and the irrational part of crea- 
age, and lead to a rational rejection of those tion? 5. Does not the absence of such a point 
infidel theories so obstructive to the progress of of similarity render it impossible for God to 
both religion and science. take upon Himself the nature of a stone, a 

Thoughts for religious thinkers now standing tree, or an animal? 6. Is not the existence 
at the threshold of the new piiosophy Why of this peculiar affinity between God and 
should such persons allow themselves to be man by nature the essential ground of pos- 
ushered into the school of Substantialism ? Can | sibility for the Incarnation? 7. Was not the 
the acceptance of its doctrines be of anv benefit existence of a false affinity between man and 
to the discjples of Christ? Paul never saw The | the powers of death the soteriological necessity 
Problem of Human ES St. Stephen never for the Incarnation? &. Does the superior power 
read THE MICROCOSM. e apostles had a more! of the bigher and normal attraction so overcome 


thoughtful—for those who have the will, the 
power aud the courage to accompany us through 
this sho:ter catechism. For our part, we here 
place our solemn vow upon record that if, 
after a full investigation of the whole subject, 
it shall appear to us that the fundamental prin- 
ciples advanced and ad vocated hy the Substan- 
tial Philosophy are not essential parts of the 
Christian religion. in harmony with its teach- 
ings, and also serviceable in the satisfactory so- 
lution of its most interesting problems, we hall 
abandon the whole subject us something en- 
tirely unworthy of our further confidence and 
consideration. 

Let us examine the claims of this Substantial 
Philosophy at a single point, and see whether 
its alleged fundamental principle can be ap- 
plied to the Christian religion in such way as 
to harmonize with its laws as now partially 
known in the pene of divine scriptures, human 
reason. and Christian experience. Let the 
thoughtful reader turn to Dr. Hall's review of 
Sir William Thomson’s earnest blundering in 
search for more sense, as given in the August 
Microcosm. On page 28 the editor asserts with 
his usual confidence: It is the active force of the 
substantial magnetism radiating from the mag- 
netic poles whicb seizes by sympathy the latent 
magnetic force residing in metal of a similar 
quality with the magnet. thus drawing the two 
bodies together by cords of sympathetic force. 
The earth, in like mauner, only draws n stone 
downward by the substantial cords of gravital 
force from the earth interlocking sympathetic- 
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the lower and abnormal (as the magnetic force 
is shown to have neutralized the gravital force 
in certain bodies) as to lift man out of the 
c mud ” of carnality, and deliver the soul and 
body from him who hath the power of death, 
that is the devil?” 9. Does the Incarnate One, 
after having taken His seat upon the mediato- 
rial throne, in any sense draw men uuto Him- 
self? 10. If so, is this power by which He 
draws analogous to that of the magnet—is it in 
any sense spiritual or supernatural magnetism ? 
11. If so, is such magnetic force a mere qual- 
ity of something, or a real something in and 
of itself according to the fundamental teach. 
ings of the Substantial Philosophy? 12. If 
the latter. or in either case, is the attraction 
between Christ and the Christian mutual and 
reciprocal, so that the pora in one interlocks 
5 with the power or force in the 
other 
What saith the Scriptures? Touching the 
point of inquiry just now under thoughtful 
consideration, do not the sacred oracles plainly 
teach that in Cbrist and the Christian, or be- 
tween the two, in such organic way as that each 
one is in the other, there is an element common 
to both? Without such a common and sub- 
stantial ground of union and communion would 
there be any efficacy in Christian prayer, any 
benefit in the use of the Sacrament, or any 
sense in a profession of religion? Are not the 
children of God ‘“ partakers of the. divine 
nature?’ Does not the same Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in those 
who have been begotten again to a lively hope? 
and does not that Spirit bear witness with the 
spirit of the begotten in contirming the same 
orious truth of adoption? Has not the true 
isciple the mind of Christ? Does not the Good 
Shepherd give His sheep the same eternal life 
which is fontally in Himself? Does not the 
objective “faith of the Son of God” betome 
subjectively the faith of the individual believer? 
Are the aforenamed ‘‘nature,” spirit.“ mind,“ 
“life,” and faith,“ mere motions of being? 
or are they terms expressive of real entitative 
being? Is not faith the very substance of 
things hoped for, and the supernatural force- 
element which draws the soul to God? Does 
not this force-element in its positive operations 
neutralize and overcome that abnormal gravi. 
tal force of carnality which, in this life, adheres 
to the Christian in a limited degree? Is not 
this counter-pulling the real cause of the moral 
conflict in the history of the world, as well as 
in the history and experience of each individual] 
Christian? Is not this what Paul meant when 
he spake of two laws at war in his members? 
Yes; emphatically yes; and that great apostolic 
thinker saw no hope of deliverance, except in 
the substance of things hoped for. So far as its 
rinciples entered into the constitution of the 
istian religion, Paul taught the Substantial 
Philosophy. If he were on earth today, he 
would laugh the wave-theory out of counte- 
nance, and brand the high priest of materialism 
as a whited wall. His writings give no en- 
couragement to the molecular theories of the 
age. e never gloried in the exclusive sub- 
jectivism of the Gospel. He believed himself 
Ned, surrounded, overshadowed and uplifted 
with substantial] realities and forces. Refusing 
“old wives’ fables,” and looking forward in 
search of a more enduring substance, he clearly 
foresaw that the last drama of the world would 
be a splendid illustration of the principles 
taught by its wisest Christian philosophers. 


ply to allay 
others what He did not exemplify Himself. 


„The Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
oe and the dead in Christ shall rise first: 
Then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them to meet the Lord 
in the air.” That will be a grand practical 
demonstration of this force element, and an 
overwhelming proof that The Substantial Phi- 
losophy is the philosophy of heaven. The 
saints will give their unanimous approval by a 
rising vote; and the advocates of the wave- 
theory will possibly continue to express their 
dissent by moving in the other direction. 
— ä —— — 
THE ALL-INTERPRETER. 


BY DR. C. H. BALSBAUGH. 

We are expressly told in Matt. i. 21, that the 
name of Jesus indicates His office. He is so 
called, for He shall save His pone from their 
sins.” Sin is transgression of law, and for man 
law 1s embodied in matter. In Genesis ii. 16, 
17, we see how the material and inimaterial 
are woven together, and bow all human sin 
is connected with a perversion of nature. 
The Divine voice of injunction and reproof 
issues from the things in which lies the test of 
human fealty. Gen. 8. 8-11. God has many 
ways of eee and revealing Himself, but 


we are dull of bearing, and having eyes we see 
not. It is very clear from Rom. i. 19. 20, and 
the parabolic teachings of Jesus, that one of 


the objects of such stupendous and magnificent 
creations of matter was to teach finite minds 
the eternal power and Godhead” of the 
Creator. Nature is a vast text-book, and God 
has crowded every page with lessons of infinite 
moment; but man has turned nature into a 
great scheme of self-interest, so that few can 
see anything in it buta gigantic, many-wheeled, 
self-lubricated machine to make money and 
gratify the senses. Jesus looked upon nature . 
with a Divine eye, read in it the grandest les- 
sons of spiritual wisdom, and used it for but one 
purpose. Bread was to Him more than bread 
and water more than water. Eating an 

drinking were to Him profounder spiritual 
realities than physical. His great surprise 
parties, when He repeatedly fed thousands 
out of His creative fullness, were Gospel 
expositions on the low plane of carnal capacity. 
Jesus never partook of a mouthful of food sim- 
is hunger. He never preached to 


With Him the satisfaction of hunger was sec- 
ondary. John iv. 31-84. To Him the sun wag 
the svmbol of Infinite grace and of His Incar- 
nate Mission. Jobn i. 4,9, and 1 John i. 5, 7. 
The air which we all constantly breathe is a 
teacher of the deepest mystery that can take 
place in the human soul. John iii. 8. God has 
so arranged nature that we cannot draw even & 
single breath without occasion of being re- 
minded of sin and the necessity of regeneration, 
born again by that a dab which our common 
breath emblemizes. One of the great ends of 
Christ’s Incarnation and Mission was to spirit- 
ualize nature for us. A lily has a Gospel to 
preach which will not be exbausted through all 
eternity. Christ made science a vehicle of 
revelation forever when He said, ‘‘ Consider 
the lilies, how they W. Do we consider 
them? Can we tell how they grow? Tbe 

lorious lesson must be learned somehow, or 

eaven be missed. The law of the lily is the 
law of growth in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Jesus, 
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the carpenter, knew science better than John 
Tyndall and Ernst Haeckel, and He declared it 
as the demonstration and mouthpiece of the 
Eternal and Omnipotent God. The Nazarene 
Peasant is as historical a personage as Haeck- 
el, and Divinity can no more be wrested 
from the facts of His life than the silly 
doctrine of ‘‘ Spontaneous Generation” from 
the history of Haeckel. Jesus was the incon- 
ceivable impossibility of a living Godhead, or 
all atheistic scientists are the veriest blockheads. 
The world is full of God, all wcrlds. The uni- 
verse is the expression of the Divine fullness. 
God is light, let there be light, and light was. 
This is a sample of all the rest. We cannot 
turn our gaze anywhere without seeing the 
finger-prints of Jehovah. No one can mea: ure 


space. and just as little bound the Divine Om- to Solve an Old 
And | CROCOSM, is worthy of severer criticism than we 


nipresence. They are co-extensive. 
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Ghost, miniature Immanuels, God-born, eter- 
nal sharers of the Divine nature and beutitude 
and glory, this is the grand outcome of the Di- 
vine economy as revealed in the Christ. The 
God-Man the first-born, His elect the after- 
born, formed in the same matrix, generated by 
the same Father, filled and thrilled and Christed 
by the same Spirit. Jesus is Alpha and Omega, 
the All-sustainer, the All-interpreter—forever. 


UNION DEPOSIT, Pa. 


“THE NEW ATTEMPT” CRITICISED. 


BY ROBERT WALTER, M. D. 


We believe Judge Lanphere's New oe 
oblem,” in the August MI- 


Jesus is the express Image of His Person.” shall give it. Evidently an attempt to recon- 
He is not only an eternally living God, but cile a false theology with common sense, it 


an all-filling God. There is just enough Pan- 
theism in the Divine economy to prevent a 
breach of the vital bond between the I AM and 
the universe. This was the Psalmist’s conviction. 
Ps. cxxxix. 1-18. This is the right faith and 
feeling. David was so deep in the mind of God, 
so after the heart of God.“ that his conscious- 
ness led him to personate Immanuel. Ps. xxii. 
1; Matt. xxvii. 46; Acts ii. 25, 26, 27. This is 
what God seeks to accomplish io us all, Tyn- 
dall. Huxley, Haeckel, and their large skeptical 
Brotherhood included. The same Holy Ghost 


strives to justify to the human mind conduct 
on the part of the Creator which, if exhibited, 
would be wholly inconsistent with the first 
rinciples of justice, as the human soul in its 
st estate conceives them. We advise tlie 
judge either to recast. his theology or cease to 
promulgate it. Let the reader judge as to the 
ustice of our criticism. He says: As the 
asis of my argument, I assume the freedom of 
the will. and such freedom implies that every 
man makes his own state or condition of 
mind.” Who can doubt that this statement, 


that generated and dae a Jesus, must also | ‘a basis for drgument” though it be, is op- 
e 


fashion the Christiav. 


are all sinners in posed not only to tbe facts of o 


vation, the 


an organic sense. because the first Adam is our teachings of science, and deductions of philcso- 


father, and we can be saints only by a Divine 
blending with the second Adam. Mystery, of 
course, but where is it not? Immanuel was 


t 


poy. but to the express declarations of the 
riptures themselves, which one might sup- 
pose the judge is attempting to explain? How 


here, proved Himself God, and this is His doc- | clouded must be the intellect who can assert 
tripe: ‘‘ Ye must be boru again—born of God.“ that every man makes his own state or con- 
This is fundamental. and to gainsay this is to dition of mind.” As well affirm that every 


make God a liar, and this is precisely what ir- 
religious scientists and their religious abettors 
are doing. A gospel all dirt is an insane ab- 
surdity. needs dirt. or it would not be in 
existence, but dirt and God are not synonyms. 
The bodies that are wrapped round our souls 
are as material as the dirt beneath our feet. 
God made the dirt. and out of dirt made the 
physical constitution of man, and then became 
man Himself. In Christ Jesus matter serves a 
high and holy use. Here are radical and solemn 
lessons which we are slow of beart” in learn- 
ing. Keeping this great truth in our minds, we 
get a pee and clear insight into the mean- 
ing of Paul in 1 Cor. x. 81. God took matter 
into eternal wedlock with His Divinity, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and has thus touched 
and sanctified all our relations with matter. 
The Word is God, and by Him all things were 
originated—not by extraneous manipulation, 
but out of His plenary being—and so it need not 
seem very strange that He took it back again 
in the Incarnation. He was a carpenter, and 
swung the ax and shoved the plane and saw 
with hands that were moved by the life of God. 
This is the true idea of a Christian. 
we take, every inch and atom of ground on 
which we tread, and all else we do. must be 
done on principles and in relations to God and 
nature and our fellows which were hallowed by 
the life of Immanuel. TOo me to live is 
Christ,” and Christ is God manifest in the flesh. 
This is the supreme end of the Divine enflesh- 
ing —that Christ might be the first-born 
among many brethren.’ Temples of the Holy 


man is consulted beforehand when and how he 
shall be born, under what circumstances he shall 
be reared, and what shall be the influences of 
his education. The legitimate consequence of 
this theory is that the progeny of the opium- 
eating Chinaman, degraded to the lowest depths 
by poverty and sin, saturated to the very center 
of baing with a poison which unnerves, 80 as 
to necessitate an inherited morbid craving for 
repeated indulgence; in addition, the victim of 
unenlightened heathenism, rendered incapa- 
ble of original thought by centuries of Chinese 
conservatism, starts in life with Ppportunitios 
the equal of the highest product of Cbristian 
civilization, including not only the benefits 
which naturally accrue from obedience, as 
tbese are transmitted from father to son, but 
including also the advantages of education, the 
opportunities for social life, the development 
which necessarily follows the spirit of inves- 
tigation, of study and application, which is the 
distinguishing feature of western Christian 
civilization. The judge must have had little 
experience in Christian or social life if he 
is able to lay his hand upon his conscience 


Every step; and affirm that he always thinks, acts, and 


feels as he pleases, and therefore that an- 
ger, covetousness, rivalry, uncharitableness, 
etc., never enter his soul. As well might 
he undertake, by an effort of the will, to 
cause his heart to cease its beating, his lungs 
their breathing, or his stomach to indicate 
hunger, as to assert that he can. of his 
own will, enjoy the highest degree of serenity 
and peace amid the clashing of warring ele- 
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ments, physical, mental or moral. Is he so 
imperturbable that he could without winc- 
ing experience the destruction of his family, 
the loss of friends and property, and social 
position; and if not how does he make “his 
own condition of mind?” Though upon the 
mighty ocean in a frail craft, the waves run- 
ning mountan high, the storm gathering in 
blackness and howling in tierceness, and God’s 
thunderbolts tlashing athwart the sky, he would 
still, by an effort of the will, maintain a calm 
serenity,and await without fear or tremor the 
end of all things earthly. He can read the 
tales of shipwreck, of burning cities, of famine 
and pestilence, and be unmoved, and even 
when the last trumpet shall sound, and he finds 
himself to be “tbe last” who sought to “ be 
first.” he will still remain equal to his neces- 
sities, independent of his circumstances, defi- 
ant of his conditions, the very representative 
of that free will which is above and beyond 
even the Almighty Himself. When the attempt 
to reconcile prevailing theological notions with 
supreme justice and love, necessitates such 
blinding and torpidity of intellectual and moral 
consciousness as this, it were well that a Paul 
should come again to give us a little true 
theology. 

But your contributor expresses himself more 
fully when he affirms that man is free, is 
master of himself and of his ultimate destiny;” 
and he says this notwithstanding he assumes 
to discuss his subject not as a Christian 
but as a theist.” We shall not further 
waste time in discussing the subject from the 
facts of observation; but desire to direct the 
reader’s attention to the testimony of Holy 
Writ. The judge has surely not forgot- 
ten that the sins ‘‘of the fathers are some- 
times visited upon tbe children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” Will he there- 
fore explain how a man can be free, master 
of himself and of his ultimate destiny,” at the 
saine time that he is the victim of a terrible 
burden imposed upon him by the terms of his 
being and without his consent? The very 
terms of his begetting are parts of his environ- 
meut—‘‘ born in sin and shapen in iniquity ”— 
is a better theology than that which the judge 
promulgates. Man can no more lift himself 
out of his degraded condition and become rich 
in intellect, sublime in thought, or keen of 
moral sense, than he cau heget himself, or lift 
himself into higher altitudes by tugging at the 
straps of his bouots,—or than the Ethiopian can 
cbange his skin, or the leopard his spots. But 
perbaps the truth thundered from Mount Sinai, 
and which still reverberates adown the halls of 
time, losing nothing in power or significance 
by its antiquity or distance, is unacceptable. Let 
us then refer to later times when one of the 
grandest characters that the world har ever 
produced, inspired from the heart of Omnipo. 
tence itself, makes the declaration which is 
confirmed by univergally present and every- 
where conclusive evidence. that the carnal 
mind is enmity against God, is not subject 
to the law of God, neither, tndeed, can be.” 

can no more cease to sin, than the cripple 
can heal himself, the blind cav recover his own 
sight, or the dwarf expand into a giant. Func- 
tion depends upon organization, and the qual- 
ity of the function corresponds to the quality of 
the organization, and until man can make hiw- 
self over again into a new character, he can- 
not cease to represent the characteristics of hu- 
man life, as these are universal and invariable. 
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Je must be born again” is a truisın, which 
reason, pbilosophy, and common sense but 
serve to confirm. Both science and common 
sense affirm that universality is the evidence of 
necessity. Death is universal, and therefore 
cannot be avoided. 

Sin is equally universal, and death results 
from sin. 80 death passed upon all men be- 
cause that all have sinned.“ To say that man 
can cease to sin by virtue of power in himself 
is to deny a universal fact. sustained by the ex- 
press declarations of God's Word. If he can- 
not cease to sin then he is not free, but is the 
slave of sia, for we know tbat the law is 
spiritual; but Iam carnal, sold under sin. For 
that which I do I allow not; for what I would 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.” 
Rom. vii. 14 and 15. If man is sold under sin, 
how can he be afreeman? If he is a free man, 
whence the need of a savior? Man is dead in 
sin; if dead how can he be a living free agent? 
Dead people do not control their activities. 
Man does as he can, not as he would; and God 
deals with him as a helpless creature incapable 
of the least act of good in himself. 

The judge further says, circumstances and 
inherited qualities exert a great influence over 
him, but not a controlling one.” Will the judge 

lease tell us what there is in man besides in- 

erited qualities?” If he can suggest some 
other source whereby man attains his organiza- 
tion, constitutional tendencies, peculiarities, 
than inheritance through pareutage. we would 
like to hear him express himself. If ‘‘ circum- 
etances and inherited qualities do not exert a 
controlling influence on man, what in the name 
of reason does control? If Iam not what I am, 
then I must be what Iam not, and if I do not 
according to my inberited qualities, then ef- 
fects do not follow causes, actions do not de- 
pend upon ization, something comes out 
of nothing, science is a myth, and revelation a 
distortion of truth. 

Again, neither God nor man without the 
consent of the individual can enslave the mind.” 
What a mistake! Man has before now scared 
his brother into lunacy, and God deals with all 
men just as He pleases, and the judge s articles 
would enslave the mind if they had force 
enough, just as many other forms of false doc- 
trine have done it, nolens volens. Is it possible 
that one conversant with the facts of life, hav- 
ing some 5 of scientific principles, 
with an open Bible before him, can put forth 
such an erroneous doctrine as this? 

To close we will simply commend the reader 
to the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in which he asserts that we are 
x estinated according to the purpose of Him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will.” God consults the interests of the 
universe, of the truth, and of Himself without 
asking when or how we shall be born, what the 
circumstances under which we shall be reared, 
or what the opportunities for education we shall 
have. God has done the work and accepted 
the responsibility, having made known unto 
us the mystery of His will, according to His 
good pleasure which He hath purposed in Him- 
self: that in the dispensation of the fullness of 
times He might gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth.” 

We believe that a clear apprehension of this 
subject would lead us to exclaim with Paul: 
„Oh, the depths of the riches both of the wisdom 
and goodness of God.” But in the light of doc- 
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trines such as we are here criticising, Paul’s en- 
thusiasm falls dead. We stand by the Apostle 
Paul; believe in his theology, and strive to prac- 
tise his precepts; and correspondingly we abjure 
the teachings of all who would make the Word 
of God of none effect by eitber their traditions 
or their philosopby. ‘ 
— ' ——ß ᷓͤ 8i. 
EVOLUTION; OR, NATURE’S SYSTEM OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE CHANGES.—No. 2. 


BY ISAAC HOFFER, ESQ. 


The progressive changes under the mental 
force of man have a much wider and more ex- 
tended range than under chemical and vital 
forces. The march of mental energy extends 
into every field in which the forces of nature 
have ever operated. There is not a feature in the 
whole earth or in its physical conditions: not a 
mineral, a plant, or animal into which mental 
energy bas not extended its search. Not only 
to know the thing itself, but the cause and 
manner of its production, its nature and char- 
acteristics, and the purposes for which it could 
be used. It takes in its field of operation not 
only the whole of the material world, the uni- 
verse, the stars and the heavens, the past, the 
present and the future, but it takes in the realms 
of the invisible, intangible, and immaterial. 
All the progressive changes now taking place 
in the surface appearance of the earth, in min- 
era] manipulations, und in vegetable and ani- 
mal productions are under the production and 
control of mental force. It continually changes 
and transforms the works of nature and brings 
about new orders of things, and assumes con- 
trol of matter and life, and of the forces of na- 
ture, and makes them its subservient agencies. 
But its grand progressive, unmeasured and im- 
measurable march is in the sphere of intellect- 
ual development, which extends beyond and 
transcends all physical possibilities. There is 
no line of action within the reach of mental 
comprehension in which intellectual develop- 
ment is not advancing. Knowledge is gathered 
in millions of directions by millions of minds, 
and the aggregate daily advance is inconceiva- 
bly great; and yet the prospective intellectual 
dewclontient in the sphere beyond all physical 

sibilities is still infinitely greater, if the past 
istory of progressive changes furnishes any 
data for future calculations. 

If this brief outlining of the history of pro- 
gressive changes is correct, it will be seen that 
at each transition point a new force was intro- 
duced. Before and during the first transition 
period we can conceive of only two forces, re- 
pulsion and attraction, that could have been 
at work; but as matter became aggregated, 
and consolidation commenced, chemical force 
was introduced, and commenced the forming 
of mineral combinations and crystallizations. 
The opposing actions of the two former forces 
were a necessity for the action of the latter; 
for affinity and crystallization have no effect 
on fixed matter. either in a diffused or solid 
state, and can only operate when matter is in 
the process of aggregation and consolidation 
either from a state of fusion or solution. It was 
therefore the favorable conditions brought 
about by the actions of repulsion and attraction 
that admitted the introduction and the action 
of chemical force. 

The immediate cause of varying and increas- 
ing mineral combinations and crystallizations— 
the cause of progressive changes in the chemical 


period—was not alone in the operating force 
nor iu the constituents of matter, but in both. 
The sixty-odd elementary constituents of mat- 
ter admit of a countless variety of differently 
proportioned combinations; but certain ele- 
ments of matter can be combined only with 
certain other elements, and then only in fixed 
proportions, and the important question here 
arises: What draws the line between combining 
and non- combining materials, and what marks 
off the proper proportions? Force being the 
moving, shaping and controlling power, evı- 
dently selects the material and measures the 
proportions required for the combination, and 
characterizes tbe production. Chemical com- 
binations frequently produce a complete trans- 
formation of the characteristics of constituents, 
so that the combination is entirely different 
from either of the parta; and tbis change must 
be due to the combining force, for matter has 
no power to change its position or its character. 
But susceptibility in matter has its limits, be- 
yond which forces do not, or cannot go. This, 
however, is only a negative effect, and has 
nothing whatever to do with positive results, 
except in the limitation of action, and even 
this limitation is at least as much in the force 
as in the matter. 

The limit of progressive changes in mineral 
formations Would seem to be the number of 
combinations that chemical force can make out 
of the sixty-odd elements of matter; but 
whether this limit was ever reached cannot be 
determined, because a third and important 
factor is necessary in all mineral combinations, 
as already stated: namely, proper conditions. 

These conditions are wholly beyond the con- 
trol of chemical or vital forces, and while con- 
ditions have no power or control over matter 
or forces, and are themselves only an effect. 
yet nearly all actions in nature are dependent 
upon them. 

The necessary conditions determined the 
period of predominant chemical actions, they 
made possible the introduction of vital forces, 
and opened the sphere for the display of life. 
Life could not exist where different elements 
of matter, while in the process of consolida- 
tion from fusion, were being formed into 
mineral combinations; but as the conditions 
changed through the cooling of the earth, and 
became unfavorable for chemical actions, and 
favurable for vital actions, the transfer of pro- 
gressive energy from chemical force to vital 
forces became a necessity. It is evident that in 
the first period the temperature of the earth 
alone determined the conditions that were 
favorable or unfavorable to the formation 
and crystallization of minerals; but afterward 
minerals were formed from matter held in 
solution by water where the conditions were 
not solely determined by great heat; and as 
both temperature and conditions are only 
effects, we must look for the agencies that 
cause these effects. As different states of mat- 
ter are dependent mainly on temperature, beat 
must be the direct controlling cause of those 
states; but as heat is appo to be only a mode 
of action, there must some .acting energy 
which operates through that mode. 

What is the mode of action that produces 
heat? We know of none except such as pro. 
duce friction and pressure, either among 
particles or massesof matter. The interactions 
or opposing actions in matter, by repulsion and 
attraction, would produce friction and pressure. 
The general movements of the atmosphere, of 
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water, and of matter the aerial, aqueous, and | and converted into a solid and entirely abnor- 


igneous actions—and all the effects of such 
movements are either directly or indirectly 
caused by these two forces, and their operations 
are sufficient to account for all the general 
changes in the conditions of everything 
that exists. The mountains of the earth, 
and the basins of the seas, all the move- 
ments of water, and actions in the air, all 
the general separating and aggregating changes 
in matter, and changes of temperature are 
caused directly or indirectly by the actions of 
these two forces. All the actions of chemical 
and vital forces are not only d dent upon 
the conditions produced by these forces, but the 
material is suitably prepared and supplied by 
the same general modes of action; so that these 
two universal forces are the conditioning agen- 
cies and the great motive powers in all the 
operations of nature, in the material world, and 
we might say in most operations of man. All 
the water-power. steam-power, magnetic and 
electric. and explosive powers, are the effecte. 
and results of repelling or attracting actions, or 
both. Even physical and animal energy are 
supplied and sustained by the same mode of 
action. These two forces are not only the great 
Motive powers in the operations of nature, but 
they are the foundation forces and furnish the 
fundamental modes of action for all other forces 
except mental force. 

Heat, in its various degrees, is a most impor- 
tant factor in all the operations of nature, and 
its great source at the present time seems to be 
the sun. Recent investigations, through im- 

roved appliances, show that the sun is matter 
in an intensely agitated condition. The rays of 
light that come to the earth are not hot in them- 
selves, which is evidenced by the fact that the 
highest mountains, even in the warmest lati- 
tudes, are continually covered with snow; but 
the rays as they through the denser atmos- 
phere, into the lower vallevs, and there strike 
the earth, produce heat by friction and pressure 
among the molecules. Hence it is not the heat 
thrown out by the sun and extended to the earth 
and imparted to it by contact. but its reproduc- 
tion on the meeting of the rays with the matter 
of the earth. 

These rays, it appears to me, must be the 
moving. agitating force in the sun, and not the 
mere effect of such agitation; and when they 
meet the matter of the earth, they cause heat- 
producing action, the same as in the sun, only 
In an inex 5 less degree. This heat pro- 
duced on the earth is in proportion to the num- 
ber of rays in a given space, to the direction, 
and to the resistance met: that is, the concen- 
tration of dispelling energy, and the amount of 
resisting matter in a position to be affected by 
the energy, determines the degree of heat. 

The heat of the earth. not caused by the rays 
of the sun, is undoubtedly governed by the 
same laws, and any change in the preponder- 
ance of repelling or attracting action, in matter 
equally affected by both. would produce a cor- 
responding change in the degrees of tempera- 
ture; assuming the point of greatest heat to be 
where the opposing action of the two forces 
would be nearest balanced. 

It is generally supposed that plant life is the 
great storing agency of the age odes en- 
ergy of the sun, and while this may possibly be 
true in one sense. the more probable and direct 
cause of the combustible nature of vegetable 
productions is found in the fact that gaseous 
substances are combined with other substances, 
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mal state; and the theory of latent heat. while 
true apparently, is not true in reality. The ex- 
ample of dissolving ‘‘ quick-lime” by water, 

nerally relied on to prove the existence of 
atent heat, only proves that the rapid disin- 
tegrating action—the quick destruction of the 
solid combination—effected by the dissolving 
action of water, produces the heat. 

A rapid disintegrating action such as takes 
place in the burning of wood, coal, or other 
combustible material, must of necessity cause 
friction; for the molecules, or minute particles 
held in combination cannot be broken up, torn 
from each other, aud converted into a gaseous 
state without a crushing action, in which there 
must be both friction and pressure. Many com- 
bustible materials are compound combinations 
of volatile substances, held together in a more 
or less solid and entirely abnormal state, and 
in such an unstable condition that but a spark 
is needed to start the dissolution; which goes 
on with more or less rapidity, according to the 
charucter of thecombination and the surround- 
ing conditions. In nitro-glycerine a jar will 
start the dissolution, and the change will be 
a total destruction of the combination, and an 
instantaneous transformation from the solid to 
a gaseous state. The mode of action which 
produces heat is in all cases the same, however 
much the starting causes of the actions may 
differ. There must be motion and resistance to 
motion, or actions and counteractions, such as 
produce friction and pressure, and such as re- 
sult from the opposing actions of repulsion and 
attraction, or else there can be no heat gen- 
erated. 

While attraction, and chemical and vital forces 
are constructive in their direct actions, the ef- 
fects of their indirect actions are often the re- 
verse. Water drawn by attraction from the 
clouds to the earth, and from the elevated 
regions to the lower levels, while in itself a di- 
rect integrating action. by its dissolving and 
erosive effects, has been the great agency of 
dissolution and redistribution of matter. Chem- 
ical dissolution is a fact as well known as 
chemical combination; and the destruction of 
organisms to sustain life is universal. Repulsion 
is a general and universal destructive force. 
Heat, light, electricity and other destructive 
and moving effects are mainly caused by the 
actions of this force; and yet, its actions are an 
absolute necessity for the operations of chem- 
ical and vital forces. These four forces seem to 
have been the only agencies employed in all the 
changes that bave ever taken place in nature; 
but the direct and indirect actions, and the 
counteractions and interactions of these forces 
are so varied in themselves, so complicated in 
their effects, and so wonderfully different in 
their results, that this brief explanation, which 
was deemed necessary to the further consid- 
eration of nature’s system of progressive 
changes, touches only a few of the leading 
points, and merely outlines the views enter- 
tained on these points. i 

e 
IS THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUBSTANTIALISM' 
TRUE? 


BY REV. F. HAMLIN. 

That remarkable man, Henry Drummond, 
F. R. S. E., F. G. S., who published numerous 
books, and took a deep interest in religious sub- 
jects, has, in his great work entitled Natural 
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Law in the Spiritual World,” not only made a 
valuable contribution to scientifico-religious lit- 
erature, but the foundation upon which he rears 
his whole beautiful superstructure of unanswer- 
able argument is the very theory of Substan- 
tialism advocated to-day by Wilford Hall. 


Referring to an argument presented in the 
“Unseen Universe,” Drummond says: The con- 
clusion of that work remains still unassailed, 
that the visible universe has been developed from 
the unseen.” And he further adds: Apart 
from the genera] proof from the law of conti- 
nuity, the more special grounds for such a con- 
clusion are, first, the fact insisted upon by 
Herschel and Clerk Maxwell that the atoms of 
which the visible universe is built up bear dis- 
tinct marks of being manufactured articles ; 
and, secondly, the origin in time of the visible 
universe is implied from known facts with re- 
gard to the dissipation of energy. With grad- 
ual aggregation of inass the energy of the uni- 
verse has been slowly disappearing, and this 
loss of energy must go on until none remains. 
Aud as that which has its end in time cannot 
be infinite, it must also have had a beginning 
in time. Hence the unseen existed before the 
seen.” Thus the priority of existence of the un- 
seen, as well as the marks of being manufact- 
ured articles” which appear everywhere in the 
matter of the universe, both favor the origin of 
matter from the unseen, rather than its ‘' crea- 
tion out of nothing.” 

Speaking of the effect of environment on 
condition, he says: The Spiritual Faculties 
are organized in the spiritual protoplasm of the 
soul, just as other faculties are organized in the 
protoplasm of the body. The plant is made of 
materials which have once been inorganic. An 
organic a not belonging to their king- 
dom lays hold of them and elaborates them 
until they have correspondence with the king- 
dom to which the organizing principle belonged. 
Their original organizing principle, if it can be 
called by that name. was Crystallization; so 
that we have now a distinctly foreign , OT- 

anizing in totally new and higher directions. 
in the spiritual world, we find an organizing 
principle at work among the materials of the 
organic kingdom, performing a further miracle, 
but not a different kind of miracle, producing 
organizations of a novel kind, but not by a 
novel method.” Here wesee how beautiful and 
perfect is the harmony of Divine method in the 
natural and spiritual world, if we presuppose 
the soul to be a substantial yet real entity. In- 
deed, only as Christianity adheres to the doctrine 
of Substantialism in all its details, as set forth 
by the Editor of THE MICROCOSM, can she expect 
bravely to meet and immediately to overthrow 
all her enemies. The worid moves, and ere long 
Dr. Thomas Young's statement that ‘‘there is 
nothing in the unprejudiced study of physical 
philosophy that can induce us to doubt the ex- 
istence of immaterial substances” will find a 
place in the creed of all clear thinkers, and 
then the Vogts, the Haeckels, and the Buch- 
ners will go to their own place.” 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y 
=e —_—_—_—_~— 
PROBABLE ETERNITY OF MATTER. 


BY REV. H. H. BALLARD. 


Can we go back to where no matter was, 
And nothing but an emptv universe 

With nothing filled, and find an idle God, 
With nothing else to do than be? Unknown 
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To any but Himself? Why need He then 
Have n? And what relation did He then 
Sustain? Did not duration then exist? 
And space? If not duration, how did God 
Exist, and not continve? And if 8 
Was nct, then where did God reside? If He 
Existed and continued not, then He 
Did not exist atall. And if He lived 
Nowhere, then He existed not. 
And did 

He make Himself? He acted then before 
He did exist! Self- creation will not 
Do. For nothing then might act, and thus at 
Any time create another God! And 
If nothing could create a God, what could 
It not create? 

No more could matter make 
Itself than God. The sun could never shine, 
And light forever non-existent been. 


Go back and see, if see you can, without 

One spark of light. or visual orb in all 

The universe, this boundless realm of naught, 
Spread out in vast iufinitude's domain, 

And tell me why there was no matter then. 
And if a past eternity elapsed 

Before creation’s work began, then why 

Did God so long remain alone, with all 

His shining attributes so deeply hid? 

What purpose answered then the universe ? 


And tell me, furthermore, if matter did 

Beginning have, then must it not huve end ? 

Is attribute eternal stamped on that 

TE st begin? And shall the same dark 
ank, 

As at the first they tel] us did exist, 

Hereafter be? Eternity again 

Containing nothing but an unknown God? 


Come. biggest dunce of nature, atheist 

By name, and let me tell you how it was. 
There always had to be a God: therefore 
There always was. And matter always should 
Have been, with gravitation’s bracing ribs, 
That space itself might not collapse; and that 
Duration might divided be in parts, 

And not all be an everlasting now, 

With neither past nor future in its course. 


God needed matter, too; on which to write 
His name, and show His pow'r. Again we 


Bay, 
That matter should have been, and therefore 


was, 
Perhaps, eternal. 
ELLSWORTH, III. 


marks: All Mr. Ballard needed was the 
Substantial Philosophy to help him out of the 
trouble his profound thoughtfulness led him 
into. As we are forced to aseume the existence 
of something self-existent and without begin- 
ning, absolutely inexplicable and even un- 
thinkable,—God,—why not let this single 
and simple infinite mystery and nnthink- 
ability embrace and contain enough from, and 
out of which to create the universe, as we 
elaborately argued in reply to President Clark 
Braden in the Christian Quarterly Review as 
copied in the January MIckocosm, volume 8? 
The substantial, immaterial elements of Na- 
ture, such as Electricity, Gravity, Heat, Light. 
etc., or the universal force-element from which 
all the various manifestations of natural force 
came, might rationally be assumed to have 
eternally constituted the exterior nature or 
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bedy, so to speak, of the One Only Self-Exist- 


ent I AM, and out of which. rather than out 
of nothing, He made matter and all material 
and immaterial entities. This forms a basis of 
conceivability, even though beyond our com- 
prehension, as is everything connected with the 
infinite. This we have iacidentally added as a 
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| tialism as’ a spiritual philosophy which your 
valuable researches have shown to extend also 
intc the realm of physical science. It is blended 


with the whole record of the Incarnation as it . 
mysteriously unfolds the inaccessible chambers 
of the Dey. This image of the invisible God— 
this one substance with tbe Father—is what the 


part of the Substantial Philosophy, seeing no Substantialism of the Bible rationally teaches, 


rational ground for opposing euch a atie yig 
conception. If others, however. possess a fait 
sufficiently stalwart to believe in the possible 
creation of something out of nothing, wesurel 
have no quarrel with such, since Substantial- 
ism proper contains enough for every essential 
want of man. even shouid that ariicle of its 
faith be eliminated.—EprroR.] 
i A?—̃ — — 
SPECIMEN LETTERS FROM THE CLERGY. 
[We could pi int scores of letters from ministers 
similar to the ones we here copy, but we have 
room ouly for a mere sample. Rèv. Dr. 


Crouse says:] 
TIFFIN, OHIO, Aug. 25, 1884. 
A. WILFORD HALL. PH. D, 

28 Park Row, New York: 

My Dear Bro.,—After reading the Problem 
of Human Life and THE Microcosm for about 
ree years, and both with great advantage and 
profound pleasure, I am prep to give the 
Substantial Philosophy my hearty and unquali- 
fied indorsement. feel that duty and grati- 
tude alike compel me to acknowledge that I 
have received more helpful benefit from these 
invaluable works than from all my other read- 
ing, except the Bible, and even that bas become 


fresher, clearer, and more intelligible than it 


ever was to me before. 

I have felt for some time past that I must 
curtail my reading matter of a general char- 
acter, and in looking over it all, I have asked 
myself the question, Can I spare THE MicRO- 
COSM? and the response came as if from the 
very marrow of my bones, No, not that. 

But your article in the August number. The 
Substantial Philosophy—its general formula 
and grounds of belief” has put the idea of 
dropping THE MıcRocosx{ entirely out of sight. 

I want to say to you, God bless you, for I am 
ne that He has raised you up for a time like 
this. 

Find within the money to pay for the fourth 
1 pte 

ery y yours for the cause, 
J. CROUSE. 


The Rev. Robert C. Wall, Rector of St. Jude’s 
Church. Tiskilwa. Ill.. closes a long letter in re- 
view of the Problem of Human Life. and THE 
MICROCOSM, in these words: 

The wave-theory of sound, as a mode of 
motion in physi science, has been crushed 
to atoms bv the well-directed blows of the 
Substantial Philosophy. This now stands on 
record as an ea saps fact of science. 
You have opened the eyes of all thinking 
men to one other beautiful thought. name- 
ne that this new philosophy is of God. and 
that you have only been the means of 
uncovering its beauties. As an eminent artist 
said once while standing on a block of marble— 
J will uncover this image.” The beautiful 
statue existed in all its perfection before the cov- 

g was removed. So you bave simply removed 
the obscuring veil of false science from tbis 
divine system of philosophy, which exposes the 
true image of The Bible is full of Substan- 


as so clearly confirmed by the New Philosophy. 
With many paras for the prolongation of 
your life and health that you may continue 
your arduous and useful labors, Iam faithfully 


and fraternally yours, 
Rost. C. WALL. 


The Rev. A. McIntyre, of Long Ridge, Conn., 
writes: 

DR. A. WILFORD HALL.—I scarcely know 
how to express my thankfulness for your kind- 
ness in sending me the August number of THE 
Microcosm. I had never seen or heard of the 
m ine before; and I assure you it was a 
glad surprise tome. I now propos to become 
acquainted with it. I bave read every article 
carefully, some of them with intense delight. 
»The Substantial Philosophy—its general form- 
ula and grounds of belief’—I have read more 
than once, some of it several times over, and I 
propose to study it. It furnishes a substantial 
foundation for our faith and hope which is im- 
pregnable, and you can never know what a 
sense of relief it gave me. as its substantial 
revelations began to dawn upon my mind—to 
think that there was a clear, scientific and ra- 
tional method of escape from the materialistic 
atheism pow flooding the world. Then Ire- 
examined the New Philosophy more leisurely, 
and as I surveyed its principles I not only saw 
a way of escape, but I was rejoiced to see that 
vou had successfully wiped out the enemy; and 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen, and 
the weapons of war perished!” I confess that 
materialistic speculations have bothered me 
greatly in my ministry, and I had about con- 
cluded to ignore them altogether and wait for 
light. Thank God, your August number has 
furnished exactly what I needed. The princi- 
ples of Substantialism have given me all I need 
or desire. With them I feel strong enough by 
the Lord's help to storm the citadel of infidelity 
single-handed andalone. Inclosed find $2, for 
the Problem of Human Life, and the fourth 
volume of MICROCOSM, according to your spe- 
cial offer. 

Most truly and sincerely yours, 

A. McINTYRE. 


— — . en 
ANOTHER COLLEGE WHEELS INTO LINE. 


[The following letter from Prof. Seitz speaks 
for itself:] 
DR. WILFORD HALL: DEAR SR. —Inclosed 
lease find $2 for the renewal of subscription 
for myself and Prof. W. H. Sutton. both of 
Spencer. Tenn. We cannot do without THE 
MiIcRocosM, though we have carelessly neglect- 
ed renewing till the present. We received 
the August number, and I would sav I full 
agree with vou in your theories, and so teac 
my classes in Burritt College, of this place. I 
am satisfied you are right, and bid you God 
in the great and good work you are ac- 
complishivg. Moet truly youre, 


BURRITT COLLEGE, SPENCER, TENN. 
Sept. 8, 1884. 


SEITZ. 
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LIST OF LIFE-SUBSCRIBERS. 

We print herewith our complete list of life- 
. subscribers up to date, who bave received a 
certificate to that effect, by purchasing $15 
worth of our bcoks at wholesale price. A few 
others who are coliciting subscriptions for books 
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IS THE FAITH CURE A DELUSION? 


BY MRS. M. S. ORGAN, M. D. 

Among the many reasons which retard the 
welfare and progress of the race, is the tendency, 
even with educators and professed philanthro- 
pists, to promote their inherited beliefs and 
acquired ideas, without any attempt or desire 
to weigh objections that may be urged against 
shem;—to require from those who antagonize 
their opinions or doctrines, weapons to destroy 
their structures, rather than tools to clear and 
trim their own. 


In the investigation of every question per- 
taining to the interest of man. the only object 
sought should be the evolution of absolute 
truth; no matter how effectually tbat truth 
may hew down our prejudices and precon- 
ceived opinions,—no matter if it should wrench 
from the soul every strongly fortified dogma 
and principle which it has nourished and 
cherished all its life. A mind that is not thus 
liberalized and open to conviction, can never 
attain grand and symmetrical proportions, nor 
become a strong motor force for moving the 
masses to higher planes of life. 


The question under consideration aptly illus- 
trates the propensity of the human mind to en- 
force its tenets despite all the facts and princi- 
ples that may be urged against them. The 
religionist on the one hand asserting with a 
dogmatic positiveness, that diseases are cured 
through faith in Divine power: while on the 
other hand scientists, with a dogmatism equally 
positive and stubborn, assert that it is an im- 

ssibility,—that the faith cure” is but an 
imaginary result, born of a religious fanaticism. 

That cures are effected through faith, no one 
but a prejudiced mind will deny. When a fact 
so well atiested as that of restoration to health 
through the power of faith, is presented, the 
honest seeker after truth will not sneer and 
cavil, nor make absolute denial, but will at once 
begin to investigate, and try to ascertain what 
is the true philosophy. Let us then, in the 
spirit of earnest and impartial inquiry, endeavor 
to find the rationale of the cure—its modus 
operandi. 

Ivo order to ascertain this, we must invoke the 
aid of science, for no question can be rightly 
understood witbout a scientific knowledge of its 
basic principles. This prejudice against, and 
Opposition to, science, evinces a ee igno- 
rance of what science really is. lence never 
conflicts with religion or ethics: it is in reality 
their handmaiden, shedding light to aid them 
in evolving truths which help the soul in its up- 
ward growth. As defined by its leading expo- 
nents, it is simply a higher development of coin- 
mon knowledge. The science of any subject is 
the highest and most exact knowledge upon that 
subject.” 

Physiological and psychological science dem- 
onstrates the intimate and reciprocal relation of 
mind and body. So intimately blended are 
they in their action and sympathy, that the 
most observing philosophers are unable to draw 
the line of demarkation. as to where the influ- 
ence of mind leaves off and that of body be- 
gins. Many an individual's intellectual capac- 
Ity is crippled, his moral sense blighted, and 
his spiritual vision shrouded with darkness 
through diseased physical conditions: a torpid 
or congested liver frequently producing these 
results, and even driving the mind to despair 


and insanity; for whatever the character of 
mind or of that which constitutes the sub- 
stratum of the sensorial power of the brain, it 
resides in and acts through this organ, the same 
as if it were a constituent element of it, and 
controlled by the same laws, and consequent] 
is subject to all the disturbing influences which 
affect the brain. 

On the other hand, observation has fully 
shown the fact of the stimulating and controlling 
power of the mind over the body. Though we 
use the term reciprocal action, as between mind 
and body, it is more in accordance with estab- 
lished opinion than with philosophical truth; 
for the real fact is. mind is the potent. primary 
and formative power—matter is but the clay in 
the molding hand of the vital force, and, there- 
fore, the action of body on mind is but a re- 
Jlected action. 

The mother, in a fit of anger, may so change 
the orane powers of the mammary gland, that 
a deadly poison instead of nourishment, is se. 
creted. and which, if taken by her infant. would 
cause its death. Many such instances are re- 
corded by physiologists. An agony of fear has, 
in a few hours, turned the hair gray. A sudden 
fright has often produced temporary paralvsis 
of the whole muscular system. A transport of 
grief has often caused death, so also has a trans- 
port of joy. An uudue stimulation of the emo- 
tional nature has produced trance of the body. 
Intense excitement of the religious faculties has 
frequently resulted in insanity. And so, we 
might go on and give illustration after illustra- 
tion, each furnishing additional proof of the 
power of mind over the body—quickening the 
organic functions into normal or physiological 
action—or by an abnormal intensity of feeling, 
changing; them into pathological action, with 
its injurious and often fatal results. With these 
facts and their underlying philosophy before 
us, we can comprehend how an individual pos- 
sessing a strong faculty of faith, can, through 
an active exercise of its power, so stimulate the 
brain and nerves as to quicken them into a new 
life. and through them, start all the clogged up 
machinery of the 801 into healthful and vig- 
orous action. Not only will the direct action 
of faith accomplish this return to healthful 
activity of the organic functions, but also the 
secondary influence induced through the inspi- 
ration of hope, is conducive to it; for repose 
and harmony of mind is absolutely essential 
for healthful conditions of body. 

Until quite recently, mental Hygiene has 
been — at least practically — almost entirely 
ignored by the medical profession. whereas it 
should be tbe primary consideration; for, as we 
have seen. mind is the primordial substance, 
the propelling power, the molder of the mate 
rial; the body is but the instrument. controlled 
and directed by the force of the emotions, the 
mandates of the intellect, the determinate 

wer of the will and moral sense, and instinct- 
ive dictates of the propensities. How many 
individuals would ever recover from acute or 
chronic diseases, were it not for the strong, 
positive faith they have in the skill of the 
physician and the mysterious potency of the 
drugs he administers? Let the sick once lose 
faith in the ability of the physician, or the 
efficacy of his medicines, and they will rapidly 
decline despite all instinctive efforts of vitality 
to balance its forces, remove obstructions, and 
restore normal conditions, and all extrinsic 
effort to aid the vital force in its remedial 
struggle. 
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Acting in conjunction with the power cf 
faith, in effecting a return to health, is tbe 
mental and physical magnetism of the minis- 
ter or other spiritual adviser, who thus uncon- 
sciously becomes a physician to the body, as 
well as spiritual physician and director. Vital 
and mental magnetism is now a scientifically 
recognized agent in the restoration of health. 
Its potential power iu curing disease, even the 
most obstinate and chronic, has been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated, that no one but a bigot 
will ignore or deny its efficacy. Magnetism 
and electricity are not confined to the mateiial 
world; their power and manifestation extend 
through the vital and mental domain as well. 
Tbat their effects are not so generally recog- 
nized, is simply because scientific investigation 
has not been turned in this direction to the 
same extent. 

When the focused light of science is brought 
to bear upon the action and results of vital and 
mental magnetism and electricity, it will be 
the death- Slow to the claims of spiritualism 
and mesmerism; what is attributed to the 
power of spirits and supernatural agency, will 

clearly demonstrated to be nothing more 
than the natural play of forces established by a 
wise and beneficent Creator in the organic and 
mental economy. When the underlying prin- 
ciples of life are more fully unfolded, and the 
laws of vital and mental force, with their re- 
ciprocal and conjoint action, understood, all 
diseases will be understood through the men- 
tality acting on the vital or incorporeal sub- 
stance of the body. All that is e-sential for 
the accomplishing of this result is, a scientific 
enlightenment as to the legitimate means to 
be used for bringing these laws and forces into 
normal. and therefore effective, action. This is 
not a mere poetical prophecy, or fanciful theory. 
It is arational and logical deduction, based 
upon true scientific data. The latest and most 
thorough scientific research has given the basic 
principles for the evolution of the theory, that 
the human system is a dual organism—that a 
vital or incorporeal substance permeates every 
organ, every part, and every atom of the body 
—that it isin fact the real organism—the cor- 
poreal or material playing but an accessory 
part. All the demonstrated facts of biology, 
pathology, the transmission of mental and 
physical characteristics, harmonize most com- 
letely with this theory, and can be explained 
by it; it thus stands the test demanded by a 
true scientific theory, according to the standard 
fixed by the highest authorities. All the the- 
ories heretofore advanced have failed to ex- 
plain all the phenomena of life or vitality; and 
theretore they cannot lay claim to science; 
consequently ali the methods and svrstems of 
remedial appliance, based upon these theories, 
must necessarily be erroneous; and, in their 
tactical application, injurious and fatal to 
bealth and life. 

But because these cures of faith are ef- 
fected through natural laws and through 
natural means. does not make God any the less 
the great Phvrsician—the effective Healer. 
Through His creative power these laws of vital 
and mental magnetism—of sympathy and re- 
ciprocity—are established in the organic econo- 
my of the human body, and man has only to 
bring these laws into harmonious action to ac- 
complish beneficial or normal results. Yet the 
very power to act—to bring these laws into har- 
monious accord, is the gift of God; for all gifts 
are from Him, but they come to us mediately or 


through law—never through direct or super- 
natural interposition. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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SCIENTIFIC DODGING. 


BY CAPT. R. KELSO CARTER. 


There are some living men who attempt to 
defend the wave-theorvy, besides those whose 
assumption of sublime indifference has been so 
rudely shaken in THE Microcosm. And then 
there are those who tell us that they are no 
advocates of the wave-theory, but that we are 
all wrong notwithstanding. One of the latter 
class lately wrote me a letter containing this 
sentence: No sane philosopher ever said or 
dreamed that an air- particle quivers any further 
or faster than the bell that shakes it.“ Well, 
who said that any one ever did? Surely not 
Dr. Hall nor tbe writer. But we have said a 
good deal about anotber aspect of the case. 
All the“ sane philosophers” that ever wrote 
upon the subject of sound always said, and 
always honestly believed, that the “bell that 
shakes” the air-particles, or the fork or the 
string, was moving with the greatest swiftness. 
A Tyndall says, Imagine the prong of thir 
turning-fork swiftly advancing.” He did not 
say, and did not mean quickly changing 
direction,” as some of these scientific dodgers 
would have us believe. No, nothing of the 
kind. He said ‘‘swiftly advancing,” and he 
meant just that, and nothing else. He, nor 
any one else, ever dreamed that the prong was 
not ‘‘swiftly advancing.” until the Problem“ 
woke him and the rest of us up to the startling 
fuct; and even then, no one dared imagine 
what slow motion really is, until Dr. Hall's ex- 
perimien: extended by the writer, carried the 

gures down to one inch in two years. 

A learned professor has been writing to 
me, and giving me quotations from Newton, 
to show tbat the great philosopher plainly 
taught that the velocity of the air-particles, 
adjacent to the vibrating instrument, must be 
the same as the instrument’s rate of motion. 
For the sake of argument, allow that Newton 
meant to teach this. All the worse for the 
wave-theory. For it is perfectly plain that 
Sir Isaac himself supposed the actual rate 
of motiou of the fork-prong or string to be very 
rapid; and we know certainly that all the living 
acousticians of any repute held firmly to this 
belief five years ago. But the great fact now 
stands revealed that a fork may sound audibly 
when moving at the rate of an inchin a year 
or two. Whereupon some of these artful dodg- 
ers come up smiling and say that what all the 
writers meant was rapidly changing direc- 
tions,” whenever they said or wrote swiftly ad- 
vancing.” Could any more transparently false 
or more miserably weak defense be well pre- 
sented? In the first place, the language of Tyn- 
dall et al is so absolutely clear as to strangle the 
defense at the very outset. ‘‘ Imagine the prong 
of this tuning-fork swiftly advancing,” and 
it carves or molds the air into condensations 
and rarefactions,” cannot by any possibility be 
construed to mean anything but tbe plain 
sense. Why don’t some of the dodgers write 
to Professor Tyndall and point out to him his 
grievous failure to understand his own theory 
and language? In the next place, the great 
Newton himself plainly says: The parts of 
the tremulous body, alternately going and re- 
turning, do in going urge and drive before theme 
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those parts of the medium that lie nearest, and | tion to a false issue. Ingeniously enough 
by that impulse compress and condense them; and they have selected the impulse velocity as 
in returning suffer those compressed parts to | their line of attack, because they have instinct- 
recede again und expand themselves.” Principia, ively felt that the velocity of an “impulse” 


B. II. prop. 48, case 1. 


cannot well be measured by actual experiment. 


This says not one word about the motion of Feeling. therefore, tolerably secure on this 
the ‘‘ tremulous body being thousands of times point, they begin to explain that no air particle 
slower than the hour-hand of a clock. Nor does was ever supposed to move faster than the gen- 
it give any ground to imagine that Newton ever | erating instrument, but that the impulse is 


dreamed of such a thing. Was that great 
philosopher so utterly lost to common sense and 
reason as to talk of such an inconceivably slow 


motion as *‘ urging,” driving before it,” and 


as giving an impulse“ to anythiug? Perish 
the thought! If he had ever obtained a glimpse 
of the truth as to the real velocity of sounding 


handed over from particle to particle with a 
rapidity exactly equal to 1,120 feet a fecond. 
And this, they claim, has been clearly taught 
by wave-theorists from the very beginning. 

ow this defense is ingenious, because it is un- 
doubtedly true that an impulse may be handed 
over through a string of balls et a rate exceed- 


bodies the Problem of Human Life would have | ing that of the original blow; but these gentle- 
been anticipated. But he never dreamed of men have entirely overlooked one or two most 
such a thing: nor did any other philosopher | terribly fatal facts. These facts I propose to 
previous to the announcement in that book bring out with force enough to annihilate the 
But here oyr dodger emerges once more and | specious plea of the pseudo wave-theorist. Do 
declares that it is the impulse” that swiftly not feel too secure, gentlemen. The actual 
advances, and not the air-particles themselves; | velocity of an ‘‘impulse” shall be accurately 
and he insists that this is clearly contained ın | measured, and the fog of theory be dispelled by 
the Principia. We will grant that the impulse , the light of facta. Meanwhile we leave before 
velocity may be inferred from that great work, | the readers of THE Microcosm the absurd di- 
but deny the distinction between that and the lemma of the dodgers, whereby they are com- 
rate of motion of the air-particles. Without | pelled to believe that a blow of one pound upon 
specially insisting on this, we do maintain that a piston will transmit an impulse” through a 
Newton supposed this last motion to be swift. | long tube in the same time as a blow of one 
Andin any case, under any supposition of his hundred pounds. If this be not true, then the 
meaning, we are confronted by the extraor- last rickety support gives way at once beneath 
dinary paradox, that no matter how widely | the struggling wave-theorists. More anon. 
the velocities of impartation may differ, the PA. Mir. ACAD., CHESTER. 
pule velocity will always be the same. Now 
et us look at this absurdity a little. We all 
know that a base-ball struck by a bat, ata 
velocity of two, will start off about twice as 
fast as when struck with a velocity of one. 
But by this impulse dodge we must believe DEAR Eprror,—Being a reader of THE MICRO- 
that if I strike an atmosphere composed of base- Cos, I ask the piivilege of replying through 
balls with blows delivered at all possible veloc- its columns to an article (‘‘Is Medicine a Sci- 
ities. each will be transmitted clear through | ence?’) written by D. D. Swindall, D. D., M. D., 
this atmosphere at precisely the same rate of and published in the July number of your 
speed, that rate to be dependent upon the elas- | journal. 
ticity of the medium, that is of the base-balls.| In the consideration of the above-named sub- 
In other words, the velocity of the blow given | ject, the gentleman places much stress on the 
to a row of balls or particles has nothing what- | term ‘‘ Allopathy,” and loses sight of the fact 
ever to do with the velocity of the impulse that no class of practitioners do. or ever did, 
that is caused by that blow. We wish that claim to be members of an allopathic school. as 
every ‘‘sane philosopher” woald coolly con- | the term was created by homeopathists to dis- 
sider this pitiable absurdity, and then see if | tinguish other systems of medical practice from 
some better defense of the wave-theory cannot their own. Hahnemann gave to his own sys- 
be attempted. It is with difficulty that we can tem the name of Homeopathy,” derived from 
seriously attempt to deal with such childish | the Greek omoion, like or similar, and pathos, 
foolishness as this. Gray-haired mathemati- | disease; and to other systems the name of allop- 
cians ought to be heartily ashamed of folly so athy, from allon, other or different, and pa- 
transparently ridiculous. I cannot go into this | thos, disease. Hence we see the term “ allo- 
subject too deeply because I am awaiting the pathy” was used by the homeopathists to 
result of the trap set in my last article upon distinguish a class of individuals who never 
“The Velocity Question.” and do not wish to acknowledged themselves as belonging to such 
anticipate. Iwould suggest. however, the trial | a school of medicine. 
of an old amusement for boys, viz.: the con-| Not regarding an allopathic system of medi- 
struction of a rattlesnake out of a number | cine, I will not discuss The Allopathic Law of 
of bricks, set on end. Let the ‘ impulse” | Therapeutics,” as given by Dr. Swindull, but 
dodger see whether he cannot notice a differ - will notice the quotations given in hbis article 
ence in the impulse velocity when he knocks from Professors Wood and Dunglison. The 
the first brick violently against the second, | gentleman quotes from Wood as follows: 
thus sending the second violently against the | If we can produce a new disease in the exact 
third, and so on. and when he merely tips it position of the one that may be existing. we 
over. I hardly think he will fail to be con-! may ibly supersede the latter; and if the 
vinced, without any reference to the Prince pia. new disease subside without injury, we cure 
The dodgers have clearly seen that no de- our patient.” Looking over the quotation and 
fense could be made of the wave-theory di- turning to page 55 v. 1, referred to in G. B. 
rectly; and, as men always do when sorely| Wood’s Therapeutics, I find it given thus: 
beset, they have endeavored to divert atten- If, therefore, we can produce a new disease, 


A DEFENSE. 


BY M. B. SHUPE, M. D. 
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or new mode of abnormal action, iv the exact | day in and day out, is not the nutritive appli- 


position of the one that may be existing or ex- i cation of flour; impregnating the system with 
pected, we may possibly supersede the latter; | calomel, when there is no indication for it, day 
and if the new disorder subside spontaneously | in and day out, is not the therapeutic applica- 
without injury, we cure our patient. It is only tion of calomel. 
necessary to say that Professor Wood in writ-| Narcotics.—In considering these very val- 
ing the above article was discussing the Su- uable agents, tlie doctor condemns them too, 
session of Disease as a therapeutic process and says, “that very small doses of opium or 
in dealing with diseases not having a definite | morphia will sometimes produce convulsions 
course to run. The pathological law that two in very young patients.” we would discard 
morbid impressions cannot exist in the whole | all agents which have produced convulsions in 
system, or in any one part of it at the same | young patients, I fear we would never feast at a 
time, is almost as universal as the philosoph- very bountiful board, as it is quite common for 
ical law that two bodies cannot occupy|children to have convulsions from irritable 
the same space at the same time. The preced- | particles of the most healthful food introduced 
ing fact is well illustrated by Prof. Wood in | at an improper time and in an improper manner 
the cases of intermittent diseases cured by into the stomach ard intestines. Here we must 
quinine and arsenic, in which he affirms, and | condemn the administer of the medicine for 
many others will corroborate his affirmation. | producing the above-named trouble as well as 
that the above-named medicines establish their | condemn the administer of the food for produc- 
own morbid impressions in the absence of the ing its trouble. It is true that very young 
paroxvsm; and the system being thus occupied | children are peculiarly susceptible to the in- 
at the moment when the disease was to return, | fluence of opium, and great caution should be 
is . of admitting it. However, this ab- | observed in exceeding the ordinary full dose 
normal action produced by the medical agents which experience has shown to be safe. Quite 
will approach nearer and nearer the health line, | frequently particles of solid extract may be 
until the system resumes its natural functions. seen at the bottom of old laudanum bottles, 


In order to save writing at length, I will not | and if this should be droppe] out with the fluid. 


notice the selection from Dunglison, which is the narcotic effects will be greatly increased. 
in character that of Wood, and would say that| A great many deaths have resulted from this 
Dunglison was an author of about thirty years | cause, and Prof. Wood thinks that the cause of 
ago, and no doubt held ideas that would not be | unexpectedly violent effects in young children 
indorsed by the practitioners of The Regular from a drop or two of laudanum which is found 
System of Medicine” at present. as this system | related by authors, might, if carefully investi- 
has not been on the staud-still for these past | gated, have been traced to this cause. He says 
thirty years, but has ascended in the scale of | of chronic opium poison, that extremely grate- 
medical knowledge sufficiently far to be marked | ful effects of opium on most persons. in its first 
bv vast strides of success. stimulant action, and in the calming influence 
Noticing next in order, the accusation made. which follows, has led to an enormous abuse of 
by Dr. Swindall against poisons and narcotics | the drug, which, though less injurious either to 
suggests calomel as a typical element of the the individual or to society, than the similar 
former, and opium, or its alkaloid, morpbia. | abuse of alcohol, is often very pernicious in its 
as a representative of the latter. Hə quotes | effects on the health of those who give way to 
as a definition of poison, that which, when it. If employed habitually, provided its use be 
applied externally, or taken into the human restrained within certain limits, it does little 
body, uniformly effects such a derangement in | apparent injury, even through a course of years, 
the animal economy as to produce disease.“ and does not seem at least to shorten life. The 
Now. according to the definition just quoted. best British writers make the same statements 
almost any substance can be so injudiciously | relative tothe abuse of the drug in their own 
handled as to effect such a derangement in | country. 
the animal economy as to produce disease.“ But we may ask, what medical agents have 
Take, for example. flour. It is a well-known | not been abused? There are times when nar- 
fact that men working in flouring mills for a cotics, stimulants, cathartics, astringents, and 
considerable space of time acquire pulmonary |so on tothe simplest remedies are contra-indi- 
as well as other diseases, due to the inhala- | cated, and the use of a medicine not indicated 
tion of flour, particles of burr, too, in the will prove positive harm to the patient; while 
form of dust. So, too, can ‘sulphuric the careful and competent physician will recog- 
acid, carbolic acid gas, calomel and opium ” | nize what his patient’s condition demands and 
be handled by unskilled physicians so that no | prescribe accordingly, not giving a cathartic, 
therapeutic application is made of them, but thinking it will do the work demanding an 
the reverse; given when contra-indicated, i- | amputation, or an emetic to serve for a plastic 
tive harm must and will result from these | operation. We have conditions demanding 
agents as well as from the flour referred to. If narcotics as well as cathartics, amputations, 
the above-named medical agents be handled by | emetics, or plastic operations, and all these 
ractitioners who cannot discern indications | means for relief of suffering must be applied 
or them, and apply them at an improper time at a time demanding them or tbey will prove 
and in too large quantities, they then cease to | barmful. 
be a medicine and become a poison. Prof.' Seeing Prof. Gallup’s figures on the amount 
Harrison, in giving the effects of calomel, gave | of injury which opium has done to the human 
the effects of calomel poison and not the med- | family is not surprising after we consider the 
ical effects. We notice the symptoms quoted amount consumed by those persons who Fave 
by bim, in cases where men have been exposed | formed the habit of opium eating, but it is 
to the effects of the substance for a long time | surprising to see Dr. Swindall, in his article. 
and in great quantities, as in the manufactur- | having so much leniency for homeopathy, 
ing establishments where the drug is manufac- | when he starts out with the wide subject, Is 
tured, just as the men referred to in the flour- | Medicine a Science ? 
ing mill. But inhaling flour into the system, After considering well the requirements 
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necessary to constitute it a science, I will vent- | 
ure a syllogism: 

Science is a systematic and orderly arrange- 
ment of facts ( Webster). | 

Medicine is a systematic and orderly arrange- 
ment of facts (Common conseut). 

Therefore medicine 1s a science. 

Let me say that I have considered the medical 
agents referred to in this article only in a gen- 
eral manner, and have not entered into their 

bysiological action, as the gentleman to whom 
PA has done likewise; but if necessary I 
will gladly defend, in a more specific way, any 
medical agents which have done the amount 
of good tbe ageuts that Dr. Swindall denomi- 
nates poisons and narcotics have done. 

Hence, in conclusion, let me hope that all 
workers in the noble profession of medicine 
will honor it by word and deed, and none of its 
members ever spring up with a determination 
of denouncing the profession as being unscien- 
tific, but let those who can see it as being a sci- 
ence work more zealously for ite elevation, by 
discharging their duties honestly; while those 
who bave not seen the scientific character of 
this branch of study, and wish to become mem- 
bers in truth, should study honestly and dili- 
gently, and tbis dark illusion will be dispelled; 
then the therapeutic action of agents will be 
considered in an honest criticism of a medicine, 
and due credit given to its medical qualities. 

STONERS’, Pa. 
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THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY, AS 

VIEWED FROM THE STAND-POINT OF A 
GREAT SORROW. 


BY REV. H. C. GLOVER. 


It bas been the misfortune of the writer of 
this paper to pass through the saddest trial tbat 
can come upon a man in this life—the loss of a 
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have absorbed so large a part of our best 
thoughts and purest affections while with us, 
and just at that point when, withdrawing from 
our view, the dark portals of death close upon 
them, and when their condition is no longer ac- 
cessible to us through the medium of sense. 

Moreover. the Bible has said so much upon this 
subject that it plainly invites us into this field 
of research and meditation.- In considering the 
question, What is the condition in the other 
world of that entity which we call the soul, the 
spirit, our real self? it seems to us that every 
other view but that taught so clearly by the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy is vague, and entirely unsat- 
isfactury. Is the soul nothing more than the re- 
sult of the motion of the atoms that enter into 
the constitution of the human brain, as modern 
materialistic science teaches? Then of course it 
would follow that as soon as the motion ceases, 
the soul, mind, and life cease to be. Such a 
view would launch us at once upon the dark, 
dead sea of muterialism. on whose shore might 
be written, ‘‘he, who sails this sea, leaves all 
hope behind.” 

Again, if we accept the definition which 
others give to the term spirit, namely, breath, 
as including all that there is in tbat mysterious 


‘something which we call the soul, or life. or 


mind of man, then it would of courre follow 
that when the breath is finally exhaled at death, 
the soul would no longer be a conscious entity. 
Taking either of tbe views thus far presented, 
it would be folly. most consummate, to think 
of our friends as having a conscious existence 
beyond the present sensuous life. 

ut neither of these views is held by any 
large proportion of the Christian world of to- 
day. hat is the popular view? It is admitted 
that the soul is an entit that it is conscious 
but it is claimed that it is without body or 
form, and consequently without personality. 
But how unsatisfactory is such a view! With 
any such definition the soul eludes our grasp 


devoted wife for more than thirty-three years. | and becomes so vague that we lose all true 
Such a loss is immeasurably great, and there | interest in its existence if we reason rationally 
seems to be no relief to such sorrow save in the upon the subject.. Without body or form or 
Christian faith and Re I can say in stri ‘test spiritual senses it ceases to be capable of men- 
accordance with truth, that since the 27th of ' tally apprehending or of being apprebended, and 
June, the day of her decease, my thoughts, the question of its immortality becomes at once 
when not otherwise necessarily engaged, have | enveloped with impenetrable doubt. We may 
turned toward her, and when thus occupied the | well begin to tremble lest those who have fallen 
interesting question of her supposed condition asleep have perished. 
in the other life has been one of absorbing im-| Now if we turn from these unsatisfactory 
portance. It bas been a question of no small | theories Concerning the soul-life, to the views 
ncern to contemplate her real condition in presented in the Substantial Philosophy, we. 
that world to which she has gone. The mind discover a solid foundation upon which we ma 
will not rest content without a rational answer. 


It can hardly be realized by any one who has 
not passed through similar sorrow, how intense 
is the desire, and bow imperative the demand, 
that will not be denied, to have some definite 
conception of the condition of our beloved ones 
in the life beyond. 

It may be said that this whole subject must 
be placed in the category of unsolvable mys- 
teries, and that the spirit of unprofitable 
curiosity must not be allowed to intrude 
itself into the domain of those secret things. 
which belong unto the Lord.” But it is not so 
certain that this subject lies along the road 
upon which the human mind is not permitted 
to travel. The fact is the mind will travel along 
that road, and cannot help it. It is so consti- 
tuted that it cannot but meditate upon a sub- 
ject of such vital interest, and it will seek and 
find sme answer to its queries. It cannot be 
that we are to lose interest in the dear ones who 


lant our feet and find rest. The soul, accord- 
ing to that most rational view, is a real sub- 
stance, as real and substantial as is the physical 
body or the solid earth, though not material; 
that it has real environment with definite posi- 
tion in space, and therefore form; which of 
course must be the human form. 

It is the inner man,” of which Paul speaks, 
and which he tells us may be absent from the 
body, and present with the Lord.” This is 
Scriptural Substantialism. It was that personal 
substantial form which appeared to Saul at 


Endor and was with Christ on the mount of 


transfiguration, when ‘‘ Moses and Elijah ap- 
ared with him in glory.” This view helps 
th our imagination and our faith. 

Tt is true the forms of our departed ones do 
not reveal themeelves tc the outward sensuous 
vision; but neither does the atmosphere nor the 
magnetic force. But who denies their existence 
on that account? and who knows what powers 
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may be in us,—actual organs, if you please,— 
unused in the present ordinary experiences of 
life, because not needed, but which, under ex- 
traordinary vital and spiritual conditions, may 
develop themselves. and uncover to us the 
wondrous realities of the spirit life? 

We are told that Elisha at Dothan prayed 
that the eyes of his servant might be ‘‘ opened 
that he might see, and the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man, and behold! the mount- 
ain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.” 

If the present necessary physical limitations 
were withdeawi but a little, who knows what 
beautiful visions of our departed ones might 
not be given to us, visions, perhaps. too bright 
for our contentment amidst tbe dull routine 
and drudgery of this life. and therefore wiselv 
withheld? How satisfactory, then. is that phi- 
losophy which supplements the clear intima- 
tions of the Scriptures with considerations from 
physical science strong as Holy Writ that there 
are innumerable invisible and incorporeal en- 
tities all around us, in the heavens above and 
in the earth beneath, that had never heretofore 
been dreamt of in tbe schools’ philosophies ! 
And how grandly does such a substantial phi- 
losophy come to our aid with its heavenly con- 
solation in the shadow of our greatest sorrows! 


AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 
3 
MICROCOSMIC DEBRIS. 


A popular cane in Maiue is composed of 
whisky, except for a thin inclosing cylinder. 

There are at present 695 potteries in the 
United States, balf of which are in New Jersey. 


Beauty soon decays, but virtue and talent re- 
main witb us and improve with the progress of 
time. 

The wealthiest man in Oregon is living this 
summer for fun in the log cabin which he used 
to inhabit from necessity. 

Oil-bearing strata exist in the neighborhood 
of Sibi, southern Afghanistan, and the Govern- 
ment will begin boring next winter. 


A tramp was arrested in Nashville lying in an 
alleyway. Concealed in his ragged clothes was 
over $1,000 in large notes and gold pieces. 

At Trenton, N. J., the potters now make ex- 
cellent imitations of Chinese and Japanese 
ware. The demand for these goods is unabated. 


Bishop Spaulding says that not only are 
American politics immoral, but that the evi- 
dence of general moral decadence stares us in 
the face. 


The beautiful red-and-black ores of Franklin. 
N. J., are cut, polished, and sold as ornaments 
and paper weights. The ore is a compound of 
ron, zinc, and manganese. 


The orange tree at Versailles, known as the 
Great Constable, is nearly 500 years old. It was 
pene in 1422 by Eleanor of Carlisle, wife of 

harles III., King of Navarre. 


In making infants’ shoes fifteen different 
machines are used, costing between $250 and 
$100. These turn out ten pairs in the same 
time as one pair made by hand. 


In Trent the corn this vear is streaked with 
red, and the polenta made from it is believed 
by the peasants to contain the germs of pella- 
gra, the skin disease afflicting Lombardy. 


Drunkenness, if official returns are to be re- 
lied upon, is falling off among the Irish in Ire- 
land, but increasing in Italy and Spain and 
among the negroes of the Southern States. 


Butterine is superseding oleomargarine. 
Where the latter is made from pure ox fat. the 
former is manufactured from deodorized lard. 
A major part of the butterine sold comes froin 
near Chicago. 


Solutions of chloral should be kept in dark 
glass bottles. Sunlight decomposes it into 
chloroform. The change is not easily perceived, 
and has caused a number of accidents in the 
past five years. 


A horseshoe, made entirely of sheep’s horn. 
invented at Lyons, France, is found especially 
useful in the case of horses unsteady on town 

vements. It costs rather more than iron, 

ut is very durable. 


Recent explorations in South Carolina marl 
beds have disclosed the fossils of over 1,000 
different species of animals. These beds now 
take precedence over the ‘‘ mauvaises terres” 
of the far West. 


English farmers now offer six cents per 
dozen for s ws’ heads, and the same price 
per dozen for their eggs. These prices have 
stimulated a raid of almost complete extermi- 
nation in some counties. 


During sudden changes of temperature si- 
pbons containing mineral water becone danger- 
ous. A rapid rise of the thermometer will 
sometimes increase the 55 100 per cent. 
and produce violent explosion. 


In railway building across sandy deserts the 
French engineers are 5 to employ iron 
ties. A late pattern consists of a wrought-iron 
bar, supported in the middle and at both ends 
by globular plates of cast iron. 


In commenting upon the anti-Chinese scare 
as to leprosy in this country, the Jornal do 
Commercio (Rio de Janeiro) calls attention to the 
fact that the disease in a much worse form has 
prevailed in Brazil for 200 years. 


Science in not witkout its caprices. Fifteen 
years ago, says the Medical Gazette, extirpation 
of the kidney was looked upon as a curiosity, if 
not exactly a monstrosity, of surgery. At 
present there are 250 cases on record. 

The bread eaten at table in Turin is a yard 
long and an eighth of an inch in diameter. of a 
pipe-stem form, ray crisp, and exceedingly 
palatable. It is called ‘‘ grissini,” after the 
doctor who invented it on bygienic principles. 

An electric horse chronometer has been in- 
vented. The movement is controlled by a cur- 
rent opened and closed by the breaking of an 
almost microscopic copper wire stretched across 
the track. It is said to record to the 1-500 of a 
second. 

Hygievic pillows are now in vogue. Three 
form a full equipment for a bed, of which one 
is filled with hops, a second with pine needles, 
and a third with marine moss. They are be- 
lieved to cure sleeplessness and nervous dis- 
orders, 

There was a time when Egyptians took pride 
in keeping the mummies of their ancestors out 
of the hands of impious infidels, but specimens 
can now be openlv bought for $25 to $100, 
those with well-authenticated pedigrees being 
the most valuable. , 

There is ope summer topic less than usual. 
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The bathers at the seashore are not spectacular. 
Last season seems to have exhausted their 
audacity. At Coney Island, Long Branch, Cape 
May and Newport conservatism rules the cos- 
tumes on the beaches. 


The summer’s sport at Block Island is sword- 
fishing. Frequently the game shows fight, and 
in such cases the excitement is intense. The 
swordfish caught iv those waters weigh from 
200 to 50U pounds, and the swords are from two 
to three feet in length. 


Another industry is row open to women. 
In an establishment on Centre street they are 
employed as gold beaters, The proprietor as- 
serts that, while not equal to men in physical 
strength, they are superior in carefulness and 
delicacy of workmanship. 


The authorities of Berlin are trying tile pave- 
ments for the streets. The tiles are moulded 
into blocks 7.8 inches square and 3.9 inches 
thick, and are impregnated with bituminous 

roducts up to 20 per cent of their volume. 


tar. 

Mr. Gladstone locks worn and weary of face 
and very aged, but be walks with a quick, 
active step, dresses with more care than in his 
youth. in a light gray suit at this season, carries 


been used for certain building purpcses, 


: Senator Dawes, advocates a Jewish 
he spaces between them are filled with hot Palestine. She praises the intellectuality of the 


while mare’s milk, unfermented, is used as a 
substitute for mother’s milk. 


A voung man was killed on a railroad track 
near Albany. His parents had separated, his 
father taking a daughter and he going with his 
mother. At the funeral, when the coffin was 
opened, the father stood on one side and the 
mother on tle other. As they raised their eyes 
from the last look upon their dead son, they 
met each other’s gaze, embraced each other im- 
pulsively, and were reconciled. 


Bricks made of cork now constitute one of 


the new German industries. The usual size is 


ten by four and three-fourths and two and a 
half inches. They are prepared from small 
corks, refuse, and cement, and bave not only 
on 
account of their lightness and isolating prop- 
erties, but are also employed as a covering 
for boilers, in preventing the radiation of heat. 


Miss Anna Laurens Dawes, a daughter of 
tate in 


poore and she finds tbat in statecraft the Jew 
as done brilliant things. The time is but 


just gone by,” she says, when the leader of 


the Liberal party in Germany was a Jew, the 
leader of the Republican party in France wasa 


a jaunty cane, and wears. after the Palmer- | Jew, and the Prime Minister of England was a. 
stonian fasbion, always a flower in his button- | Jew!” 


hole. 


A uotable man at Cape May is Ah Shong. a 


Chinaman who is not squat and mean, but tall, 
solid, and commanding. He is a mandarin. 
and wealthy. He wears the dress of an Amer- 
ican, but his body servant, ever at his heels. is 
all satin aud embroidery in the bagginess of 
Oriental garb. 


The united Beckford and Hamilton libraries 
fetched recently under the hammer the total 
sum of $482,220, of which Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
the London bookseller, alone was responsible 
for $220,525. Of this latter ammount, again, 


about oue half represented Mr. Quaritch's com- 


missions on account of customers; the other 
half was added to his stock, and is now offered 


Jurubeba, a drug that is quite popular in Bra- ' by him in a “rough catalogue,” with prices af- 


zil. has been recently introduced into the United 
States. It belongs to the Solanum or tomato 
family, and is said to possess all the virtues and 
none of the vices of mercury. Dr. Carvalho of 
Rio de Janeiro and Dr. De Champs of Paris call 
it the vegetable mercury.” 


The English National Gallery has just pur- 
chased from the High Court collection: Gaspar 
Paussin. Calling of Abraham,” $9.000; Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Adoration of the Magi. $1,825; 
Hogarth, 
the Shrimp Girl,” $1,250; Stothard, 
Canterbury Pilgrims.” $2,100. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics states 
that in 1868 the chance of a person being killed 
on or by steam cars was 1 in 5,026.284, while in 
1882 it had been diminished to 1 in 20,297,024. 
This is less than the chance of being struck by 
lightning, and much less than that of being 
injured by a kerosene-lamp explosion. 


portrait of Miss Fenton, $4,000; and | 
„The | quickly followed him. 


fixed. 


Dr. Sturge, a medical missionary to Siam, 
relates how a native doctor administered an 
emetic to a love-sick lady who had swallowed 
a quantity of opium with suicidal intent. The 
scientist of Siam took a live eel. clipped off a 
part of his tail to make him squirm in a lively 
manner, and then pushed him, tail first. down 


the romantic damsel's throat. When the eel 


returned to the stream of running waier near 
which the girl was made to recline, the opium 


Los Angeles, California, has made great preg: 
ress, materially, since the construction of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. A population of 
22,000 is now claimed for it, which, if correct, 
would show an increase of a hundred per cent. 
within a few years. The influx is reported to 
be so large that there are neither dweilings nor 
stores nor hotels sufficient to meet the demand. 


The London Truth says that among the occu- | There is hardly a block in the town without 


tions which are doing the worst in England 
is that of the builders. Of the failures recently 
gazetted a large proportion belonged to that 
trade. Here, on the contrarv. the builder 
flourishes. In New York the permits issued 
this year for new buildings are a 
Brooklyn, 26,080. 


new buildings in process of erection. The 
suburbs are exceptionally beautiful. Iland- 
some villas extend for two and a half miles in 
all directions. and each has its vines, orange 
trees, orchard and flower-garden. The sur- 


out 23,000; in rounding country is an almost unbroken tract 


of vinevards, orange groves and fruit ranches, 


A Dr. Carrick has brought some Tartar mares | The American population is of the most intelli- 


to London, with the purpose of introducing real | gent and cultivated class. 


kouuliss to western 


ply fermented cow’s milk; koumiss proper is 
fermented mare's milk. Koumiss is used large- 
ly in cases of consumption and wasting diseases; 


Many professional 


urope. The koumiss ordi- | men have settled there in fruit growing and 
narily sold at the dairies, it is declared, is sim- | wine making, bein 
' perfect climate an 


attracted by the well-nigh 
the fear of falling victims 
in the Eastern States to hereditary consump- 
tion. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 


list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 


THE IMMATERIAL IS THE REAL. 


How superficial is the grasp of the human 


intellect! How little the most profound 
thinker knows of the actual entities and real- 
ities of the surrounding universe, of which the 
entire buman race forms but an infinitesimal 
speck! And how little we realize that human- 
ity itself, in the sense of corporeality, is not 
even the dust in the baJance compared to the 
invisible, incorporeal human microcosm within 
this physical pericarp, which incloses it for so 
brief a space of time here! Indeed, the mate- 
rial bodies of which we are cognizant through 
our physical senses, are only made visible and 
tangible to us through synthetic or concentra- 
tive processes that have proceeded by invisible 
and, to us, unknown agencies from the incom- 
prehensible subtilties of the substantial uni- 
verre. The fact that any tangible, material 
body recognized by us can be converted into 
its original invisible gaseous elements even by 
our own puny efforts, through the agency of 
heat or other chemical and mechanical action, 
furnishes strong evidence that gross matter, of 
whatever grade, is but a concentration of in- 
visible, imponderable, and even incorporeal 
substances, by a power in Nature above and 
unknown to man. It is even beginning 
to be conceded ky tbe ablest thinkers and 
investigators that the sixty or more ele- 
mental substances heretofore supposed to 
constitute the natural material bodies sur- 
rounding us, are reducible to four or five pri- 
mordial elements by even the synthetic powers 
of man, using only the best and latest scien- 
tific appliances. If this be true, it only re- 
quires the thought to be extended to other syn- 
thetic processes and resources not yet revealed 
to the chemist and mechanician to enable us to 
behold mentally all the material substances in 
the universe primordially existing in a single 
material element, from which and out of which 
the great central intelligent creative force has 
manufactured all classes of material bodies 
and substances by a simple process of concen- 
trating, or syntbetizing, that one element in 
different directions. We say simple process, as 
it would be to us, could wè become cognizant 
of the modus operandi of Divine procedure in 
the work of creation. 

If this logical mference from what puny 
man himself has now the power to accomplish 
be true, then it might be rationally inferred, 


tude for the conveyance of their honest convictions, 80 | that the alchemistic notion of the Rosicrucians 


long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THE Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that .we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR. 


and advanced theosophists, that gold and iron 
are the same in their basic element, is not a 
dreamy fancy to be flouted and despised as the 
vision of a disordered brain. If gold and iron 
can originally have come from the same pri- 
mordial element by asynthetic process carried on 
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in God’s natura] laboratory in two different di- 
rections, we only need the analytic facilities and 
appliances first to reduce iron back to this basic 
element, and then the synthetic facilities and 
appliances to condense it along the golden line 
of material construction, in order to changea ton 
of railroad iron into a ton of gold, or a ton of 
coal into a ton of diamond. If man, with his 
circumscribed powers and limited resources, 
can take a mass of common iron ore, reduce it 
to a molten state, and then by the aid of invisi- 
ble substances change it into Bessemer steel, 
might he not, by first reducing it beyond the 
molten to a gaseous or still finer elemental con- 
dition, return it to the solid form of copper or 
even of gold had he but the power and proc- 
esses to reconstruct such gaseous elements again 
into solid metal? 
Is it objected that gold possesses properties 
entirely different from iron, and vice versa, and 
that no amount of concentration of a substance 
can change its nature or add to it new proper- 
ties? We reply that iron takes the property of 
becoming permanently magnetic by the simple 
process of change which converts it into steel. 
Take, as an illustration, the astonishing case of 
platinum, a thin wire of which will remain 
bright and untarnished after cooling if held for 
hours in the most incandescent mass of molten 
tron; yet, if it be inserted in molten lead, not a 
hundredth part as hot, it will melt the same as 
would a wire of lead itself! Yet it is a fact 
that platinum and iron and lead, according 
to the Substantial Philosophy and all advancing 
scientific thought, were at one time precisely 
the same in elemental substance, having, with" 
out doubt, the same properties in all respects, 
and that they only obtained their respective 
peculiarities and properties as now observed 
tbrough the creative process of condensing that 
same basic element in lines of different direc- 
tion—that is, by adding and mingling with the 
basic material element different degrees and 
qualities of the force-elements of Nature 
which in fact constitute the true cause of the 
varying characteri-tics as manifested in gold, 
platinum. iron, lead, etc. What could possibly 
cause platinum to change to a liquid state 
when placed in contact with molten lead, while 
remaining unaffected in the slightest degree 
when held in molten iron of many times higher 
temperature, if the gross material particles 
were all there was involved of a substantial 
nature in the premises? Surely heat at a given 
temperature. either as an im material substance, 
as the new philosophy claims, or as a mode of 
motion, as the old doctrine insists, ouglit to 
produce one and the same disintegrating or 
liquefying effect upon platinum wire in both 
lead and iron, unless it be true that the substan- 
tial cohesive force which holds lead together 
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exerts in connection with the substantial force 
of heat a neutralizing effect upon the cohesive 
force in platinum which these two forces do 
not produce through their relation to molten 
iron. 

A curious and instructive illustration of this 
interacting effect of one force upon another 
was brought to our attention by Prof. Joseph 


‘Goodrich in an experiment which he had 


frequently tried, of shooting a leaden bullet 
through the incandescent space of the open 
arch of a burning brick-kiln. Though this 
space is but a few feet in length, yet, from re 
peated trials, he declares that not a particle of 
the lead will pass through this heated air-cham- 
ber reaching a painted board placed at the op- 
posite end of the arch. He asked us to explain 
the mystery, uccording to Substantialism. Our 
explanation, as already hinted by reference to 
the easy fusion of platinum in connection with 
melted lead, is, that the newly added force of 
projection combined with the intense force of 
heat must so act upon the cohesive force of the 
lead as to produce an instantaneous dissolution 
of the elements and forces combined in this pe- 
culiar metal, thus allowing it to be instantly 
disintegrated and transformed into a gas. As 
a test of the correctness of this solution, we 
predict that a leaden bullet, conveyed slowly 
through the length of this arch in a delicate 
crucible of fire-clay (thus exposing it a thou- 
sand times longer to the same heat), would 
emerge intact though fused, simply because 
there would be lacking the substantial force of 
projection to combine with the substantial 
force of heat, thus neutralizeing the substantial 
force of cohesion which holds the molecules of 
the solid or even liquid mass of lead together. 
This solution corresponds with that given in 
the August Microcosm of a piece of silver 
or copper falling slowly though a dense 
collection of magnetic force, owing, as we in- 
sisted, to the neutralizing effect of one force 
upon another as peculiarly combined in certain 
solids. Although Prof. Goodrich did not try the 
experiment,it is quite probable that a bullet com- 
posed of tin and antimony, or other combined 
metals that would fuse at even a less temperature 
than lead, would pass tbrough the incandescent 
arch from the gun in a solid state, simply be- 
cause the heat-force and projectile force would 
not combine to neutralize the cohesive form of 
force in the molecular arrangement of such 
metallic molecules. 

Nature is full of problems of this kind, every 
solution of which leads to another confirmation 
of the Substantial Philosophy, and goes to 
prove that the invisible is the real of existence, 
and even more substantial than the tangible. 

The same intangible and invisible elements 
within the soil and atmosphere mysteriously 
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combine to produce food and poison, or the most 
delicious fruits, noxious weeds, and fragrant 
flowers side by side. The same or a similar 
procers to that which selects and combines 
these invisible elements and forces from the 
same soil, water, and air out of which to make 
the golden ear of corn and the deadly night- 
shade, with their roots and leaves actually com- 
mingling and touching, bas originally con- 
spired under the intelligence which primor- 
diallv directed the creative processes of Nature 
to originate all the diversities of the animal, 
mineral and vegetable formations of the visible 
and invisible universe. 

It is a weak and erroneous supposition that 
the phenomena of material bodies, animate or 
inanimate, manifested to our senses, are mere 
qualicies or properties of such matter—the re- 
sults of organization or combination of its ma- 
terial molecules. The assumption that matter 
thinks and feels and acts as the simple effect of 
orgunization or combination of corporeal par- 
ticles, is the essence of materiulism, and the 
basic error at which the Substantial Philosophy 
strikes its most effective blows. This philoso- 
phy assures us that no combination of matter 
whatever can produce any phenomenon or ac- 
tion, only as it involves the incorporation or de- 
velopment of substantial incorporeal force or 
forces by which such phenomenon or action is 
manifested through such material medium. A 
man instantly killed by an electric shock is as 
complete in all respects as au organism, corpo- 
really or materially, as a moment before, when 
speaking and breathing and walking. Not a 
fiber of his flesh has been disrupted, nor a cor- 
puscle of his blood displaced. Why has he not 
now these so-called ‘‘qualities” of speech, 
thought, and action since the electric spark 
touched him, having as he has his organization 
in all respects corporeally perfect as befcre? 
The answer is that this immaterial, disturbing, 
substantial force of electricity permeated the 
material body, driving from its seat the sub- 
stantial, vital, and mental organism which per- 
meated, controlled, and actuated the physical 
structure, thus leaving the body without its 
normal motor-power to drive its physical ma- 
chinery. As well insist that the steam engine 
and boiler have the “quality ” of acting and 
performing their accustomed work by virtue 
of their organization or peculiar mechanical 
structure. and that the heat and the steam, 
instead of being substantial entities, are the 
mere properties of matter as the results 
of a certain combination of material mole 
cules. Here is an engine working, as an em- 
blem of intelligence itself. Open a valve and 
fill the steam space above the water-line with 
ice-water, as the living map was filled with 
electricity, and the engine will instantly cease 


work as did the human body, though no change 
whatever will take place in the corporeal struct- 
ure of the engine or boiler. What is the mat- 
ter with this beautiful machine that action has 
ceased ? Plainly, the cold water has neutralized 
and absorbed the immaterial heat-force which 
was the vital energy of the steam, and which 
enabled it to run the engine. Let this charge 
of cold water now escape from the boiler to the 
earth, as did the electricity from the human 
body, and it would carry with it the vital force 
of the heat and steam, leaving the boiler and 
engine a mechanical corpse. What nonsense to 
suppose that the mere structural organization 
of the material engine and boiler, however per- 
fect, could result in mechanical action unless 
immaterial force in the shape of heat were also 
breathed into the nicely wrought piece of ma- 
chinery. God had formed man, a perfect or- 
ganism, of the dust of the ground, but not until 
He Fad breathed into bis nostrils the immaterial 
breath of life, or soul-essence, did his complete- 
ly formed structure amount to anything so far 
as thinking and acting were concerned. No or- 
ganic structure, however perfect, and whatever 
ite material properties, can result in thought, or 
sensation, or action until the substantial forces 
of life and mind are added to the corporeal 
structure as its vital and mental counterpart 
and motor-power. 

A mere property of matter, as we have repeat- 
edly insisted, is not a force in any sense, nor 
does it involve force, only as such power to act 
is added extraneously. Water, for example, 
changes its property of incompressibility and 
becomes elastic in the form of steam only when 
the extraneous substantial force of heat is im- 
parted to the water in sufficient quantity thus 
to change its form from the liquid to the 
gaseous state, as it had previously, though in a 
less degree, changed it from a solid to a liquid. 
A quality of matter, while it involves no force, 
is simply the capability or characteristic of 
matter which allows force to take possession of 
a body and operate with it or in it in a certain 
way, according to the peculiar arrangement 
and relation of its material molecules. Nothing 
in nature contradicts this law, while it involves 
and harmonizes with the Substantial Philosophy 
in every particular. The force of cohesion in 
one body, and which holds its molecules to- 
gether in a certain manner, owing to their 
peculiar arrangement and properties, as in the 
case of liquid water, if combined with that 
same cohesive force holding some other body 
together, might unite the two cohesive forces 
in neutralizing their power upon both bodies, 
and instead of cohesion as before they might 
change their nature, and thus be converted 
into the energv of heat as another transforma- 
tion of the original force-element from which 
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all the manifestations of force known in Nature | the material grein has been destroyed or lost. In 


have come. Is this statement obscure? If go, | like manner it requires the human form divine 
here isa simple illustration that will make it | as the appropriate medium through which vital, 
plain: Pour cold, liquid water on a mass of mental and spiritual forces can achieve human 
cold, solid lime, and while the cohesion in the results. Man could not think a single human 
lime gives way, allowing it to crumble into im- | thought if he possessed the brain of a beast, 
palpable dust, the water becomes disintegrated however he might be educated; neither could 
and disappears in vapor. The cohesive force of be have ever achieved any of the works of art, 
both bodies by this act of combination has been | mechanics, architecture or commerce so credit- 
converted into another form of substantial | able tothe human race, even had he possessed 
force called heat, which has usurped the place the genius of a Raphael, the intellect of a Ste- 
of cohesive force in both bodies. And thus do phenson, and the cunning of a Howe combined, 
we solve the intricate problem of latent heat in | without his peculiar physical structure. Think 
lime, which has so puzzled scientists, by the | of a man, however intelligent, undertaking to 
beautiful principles of the Substantial Philoso- | make a watch with a horse’s hoofs in the place 
phy. Not a particle of the lime or water has of his two hands; or a Listz trying to play a piano 
been destroyed by this combination, though | with the paws of a dog! As the human form is 
both have undergone a transformation, while | the essential part of man’s material organism 
the heat which appears to have been created | through which the soul has the facility for ex- 
out of nothing is but the transformed force of | pressing its emotions, conveying its thoughts, 
cohesion which held the molecules of the lime | and achieving its triumphs, so must this same 
and the water together. How beautiful is Sub- | form attach to the incorporeal organism within 
stantialism in its varied applications to the|the physical structure, as its counterpart and 
mysteries of physical science! as the real entity for which the corporeal body 
Organization, as we see, may confer a prop- | was temporarily prepared as the earthly taber- 
erty or characteristic upon a material body, | nacle in which the inner man might receive its 
thus permitting extraneous forces to enter | disciplinary culture preparatory to its entrance 
and utilize it or manipulate it in a given into that higher educational field for which this 
way, and thus manifest given results through | earthly residence was designed to fit him. 
it, as in the case cited of the engine and Thus we return to the heading of our present 
boiler. Although such mechanical structure | paper:—the invisible, the intangible, the im- 
is totally powerless and inefficient with- materia’ in all existence is the real. The 
out the aid of imparted force to run its ma- | visible, material bodies around us are but the 
chinery, yet its characteristics of structure are gross exteriors of Nature's system tbrough 
essential as the medium for such force by which | which the real but invisible forces of the uni- 
to enable it to act its part and properly mani- | verse produce their sensible manifestations. 
fest its power to the accomplishment of given | The man who, in his narrow conceptions of 
results. Take this engine apart or break it up Nature's domain, confines all substantial ex- 
into pieces, and though it is all there in weight | istences to the material portions of the universe, 
of metal, yet no amount of steam and heat is like the anatomist or physiologist who would 
would make it perform the beautiful task attempt to solve the mysteries of man’s physical 
which it accomplishes when in working order. | organism by a life-long microscopic inspection 
Thus the property or quality of a body, involv- of his epidermis; while the philosopher who 
ed in its form and structure if you please, is es- | looks upon the corporeal body of man as the all 
sential as a medium through which immaterial | of his substantial being has not yet seen through 
force may manifest its power and accomplish | the cuticle of Nature’s vast realm. To assume 
its results. A grain of corn, for example, | that matter thinks, and that matter is all there 
planted in proper soil will sprout and grow and | is in the universe, is to fly into the very face of 
bring forth the stock and finally the ripe ears, common sense. That electricity and magnetism 
because it possesses the proper specific form as are substantial forces real entities in Nature 
well as the vital specific organism as the incor- |—is so plain and self-evident a truism that it 
poreal pattern round which and through which | would almost be illogical to prove it. That 
the invisible elements of the soil, air, and water | they are immaterial substances is equally self- 
are attracted and woven into the final stock‘ evident, since they act and pass through gross 
with its golden ears, thus constituting it food | material bodies in Jefiance of all the universal- 
instead of poison. But break up this grain of ly accepted material conditions of Nature. 
corn. and thus destroy its specific form and What weakness, then, to deny the substantiality 
thereby neutralize its force of cohesion which | of mind or spirit by calling it a material mode 
acts in conjunction with its vital specific or- of motion, or a quality, property, or attribute 
ganism, and no amount of soil, air, and water | of the material brain, while admitting the im- 
will cause it to vegetate though not a particle of | material property of a steel magnet or the 
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immaterial attribute of a dynamo-machine 
to be an actual substance! The materialistic 
school of philosophy has yet to learn the pro- 
digious extent of its own scientific inconsist- 
ency. To speak of man’s spirit or mind as a 
Condition“ of the brain, as some of them do, 
comparing it to the heated, or liquid, or gas- 
eous condition of water, is sublime childish- 
ness. The brain may be in a thoughtful, or 
sluggish, or excited, or sleepy condition; but 
what is that vital and mertal force which su- 
perinduces such conditions? Is the force and 
the condition it produces the same? Water 
may be in a liquid, or gaseous, or heated con- 
dition, but what is that substantial, active, ener- 
getic force which superinduces such condition? 
Is the condition and the force producing it one 
and the same? These are distinctions and 
questions which only the Substantial Philosophy 
has ever dared venture to attack. 
3 
THE WAVE-THEORY AGAINST ITSELF. 


HAVING been the first to call attention to the 
contradictory character of the current theory 
of sound as recorded in the Problem of Human 
Life, we deem it only fitting that we should oc- 
casionally renew this call, and tbus stir up the 
minds òf respectable scientists by way of re- 
membrance, lest they relapse into forgetfulness. 
It will be remembered that we took especial 
pains in that original treatise to expose the cur- 
rent fallacy of the so-called swift” travel of 
the vibrating string, or prong, while generating 
tone, which has been so erroneously taught and 
believed by al! physicists. We showed that in- 
stead of a swift motion through the air, in any 
one of its swings, it was absolutely demonstra- 
ble that the prong of a tuning-fork traveled 
only at a velocity of a few inches in a 
second when performing its largest oscilla- 
tions and producing its loudest sound, and 
when, too, at the center of each swing, where 
its motion, like that of the pendulum, as Prof. 
Helmholtz admits, is swiftest. This discovery 
and announcement came upon college profess- 
ors as a surprise, and Ridiculous!” was at 
once heard as the unison exclamation among 
teachers of acoustics from one end of the land 
to the other wherever the Problem” was read. 
After exhausting their vocabularies in similar 
exclamations of contempt at the alleged new 
discovery, a few of their more ambitious and 
courageous number, seeing the enthusiasm with 
which the book was received by the press and 
the clergy, and chagrined that an unknown lay- 
man should have madé and announced such a 
discovery. sought to immortalize themselves by 
assailing the author's arguments, and thus vin- 
dicating their own claim for intelligence before 
their classes rather than abandon the wave- 
theory and acknowledge themselves in error. 
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These reviewers followed each otir in rapid 
succession, hailing from different parts of the 
country: but as we had at that early date no 
medium through which to reply and set them 
right, except occasionally through the courtesy 
of the editors who printed their criticisms, the 
different writers followed closely in each other's 
tracks, repeating the same superficial criticisms, 
not seeing our replies to and consequent expos- 
ures of their fallacious character. In time, how- 
ever, it came to pass that THE MICROCOSM was 
started to furnish the very medium tbrough 
which to meet the assaults of all opposers. Such 
a medium was needed in order to let no opponent 
escape with the self-congratulation that he bad 
made a hit against the ‘‘ Problem,” that would 
weaken if not silence its batteries. For atime, 
however, this fact of the existence of THE MI- 
CROCOSM did not impress itself sufficiently upon 
these ambitious advocates of the current theory 
of acoustics, and so several of their number 
were put forward, or went forward voluntarily, 
to the work of answering the dangerous book, 
each writer of whom, as a memorable fact, 
was in turn silenced by the replies of THE 
Microcosm, till they bave since been non 
est inventus. We cannot here enter into an 
enumeration of the various philosophical 
heroes who were patriotically willing, for the 
cause of science, to run the risk of immolating 
themselves upon their respective altars of phys- 
ical respectability, nor can we enumerate the 
various points they raised. A singular coinci- 
dence, however, in those early attacks was the 
unanimity with which each critic tried to 


break the force of our arguments against the 


“ swiftly advancing” prong of the tuning-fork 
while sounding, as taught by all tbe authori- 
ties, since this point, if not disposed of, was 
considered fatal. To instance only two, of 
them, Prof. French, of the Urbana (Ohio) Uni- 
versity, admitted that if we could show that the 
travel of the prong while sounding was not 
swift motion, then the wave-theory had neces- 
sarily broken down; and he specifically 
added that a velocity of sixteen inches in a 
second would not be fast motion. (See MICRO- 
cosmM for March, vol. 2.) 

Then, in due course of time, came Prof. Stahr, 
of the Franklin and Marshall College at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., who resolved to answer our arguments 
in a set review of the Problem“ in the Reform- 
ed Quarterly, apparently in retaliation for the 
Rev. Dr. Swander’s previous favorable review 
of that book in the same magazine. This was, 
as it turned out, the fatal resolve on the part of 
that professor. as well as the most fortunate 
event for the Substantial Philosophy that has 
occurred since the Problem ” was first issued, 
as we will immediately show. Following the 
example of Prof. French in the New Chureh 
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Quarterly, which he had probably seen (though 
he had evidently and unfortunately for him 
not seen our reply), he made the strongest part 
of his attack in his effort to show that the 
prong of a tuning-fork does really travel 
“ swiftly,” especially at the center of its swing, 
and he frankly admitted that if it did not 
travel swiftly it could not condense the air, 
since, as he reasoned (correctly), the air-particles 
in front of a slowly moving body would slip 
aside and take their place behind it without 
being condensed. (See Microcosm for Oct., vol. 
8.) This fatal but truthful admission by Prof. 
Stahr gave us our final opportunity on that 
cardinal point, and furnished the inspiring 
motor-force which led us to the discovery of- 
the novel and conclusive method of demon- 
strating that atuning-fork will sound audibly 
while its prongs at the swiftest part of their 
travel are moving at less than a velocity of | 
one inch in three hours, and which by the 
aid of Capt. Carter and his superior tun- 
ing-fork was absolutely carried to a veloc- 
ity of only one inch in two years! This 
Stahr-rout discovery was hurled back at the 
Lancaster professor through THE MICRO- 
COSM with such stunning force and precision 
that it not only silenced his battery on the 
sound discussion, but it seems permanently to 
have closed the pages of the Reformed Quarterly 
Review against anything however amiable or 
reliable from the pen of that professor since, as 
well as against any mention either of the sound 
question or of the Problem of Human Life. The 
Rev. Dr. Apple, it seems, had received all he 
wanted and more than he had contracted for in 
the unfortunate fiasco of his profound physical 
professor. Yet, as we then insisted and have 
since repeatedly urged, the high and responsi- 
ble honor resting upon the doctor as president 
of a great college and the editor of a great quar- 
terly placed him under the most solemn obliga- 
tions to his students and readers either to force 
Prof. Stahr to reply to that demonstration and 
answer our arguments or publicly to confess the 
wave-theory broken down. But the truth is 
the doctor did neither. If he had no power, as 
we presume he had not, to make him either 
answer our argument or confess his inability to 
do 80, it was then the clear moral, religious and 
scientific duty of Dr. Apple to state the fact in 
the same journal that contained the profess- 
or’s pretentious ‘‘Two-Edged Sword,” and let 
his readers know the truth. The willful and 
persistent refusal on the part of the responsi- 
ble editor of that high-toned quarterly to fulfill 
such an honest and binding moral obligation 
has not been forgiven by scores of his more in- 
telligent subscribers who are well posted in all 
the facts of the case, nor will it be forgiven till 
his scientific conscience shall force him to 


bring forth fruits meet for repentance by 
ample acknowledgment in the Reformed Quar- 
terly Review. 

After these preliminary statements we now 
come to our text—the wave-theory against 
itself—and will, briefly as may be, point out a 
fair specimen of the self-contradictory nature 
of the current doctrine of acoustics. We need 
not go outside of the very subject-matter we 
have been here discussing, namely, the sup- 
posed ‘‘swiftly-advancing” prong or string in 
producing tone, to find the most glaring in- 
stances of scientific incongruity. First read 
this brief extract from Prof. Tyndall, the ablest 
exponent of the wave-theory in the English 
language: ` 

Imagine one of the prongs of the vibrating 
fork swiftly advancing. It compresses the air 
immediately in front of it, and when it retreats 
it leaves a partial vacuum behind, the process 
being repeated at every subsequent advance 
and retreat. Tbe whole function of the tuning- 


fork is to carve the air into these condensations 
and rarefactions.”—Lectures on Sound, p. 62. 


Look now carefully for a moment at this 
idea of condensations and rarefactions.“ which 
constitute the very life and soul of the wave- 
theory. If the tuning-fork prong. as this great 
authority teaches, “leaves a partial vacuum 
bebind it, after moving forward to make a 
„condensation,“ the next forward movement, 
which instantly follows, would of course be in 
this partial vacuum,” and would necessarily 
produce a less condensation than before, having 
less air to condense; and on again retreating 
would necessarily add to, or increase, this par- 
tial vacuum” made by the first retreat, and so 
on till all air should be exhausted on each side 
of the prong, thus leaving it performing its 
‘‘rapidly-advancing” to-and-fro motions in a 
perfect vacuum! By this means all ‘‘conden- 
sations and rarefactions” would necessarily 
cease soon after the commencement of the 
prong’s vibrations! The wave-theory thus 
commits scientific suicide in the hands of its 
foremost exponent by insisting upon ‘‘ conden- 
sations and rarefactions of the air” as the only 
means of sound-propagation, and, at the same 
time, making such atmospheric condensations 
and rarefactions impossible by logically caus- 
ing the prong to vibrate in a vacuum. 


But here is the worst feature of self-annihila- 
tion connected with this ‘partial vacuum” 
claim of the wave-theory. As the condensation 
and corresponding rarefaction of the air con- 
stitute the sound-pulse, they must, of necessity, ‘ 
travel or act witb the velocity of the sound; 


that is, they must travel hundreds of times 
swifter than the prong itself travels, as shown 


in our finishing demonstration,” October Mi- 
CROCOSM, volume 8. Now here is the absurdity 
of the theory gone to seed: How can the prong 
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retreat to leave a partial vacuum behind,” 
when the rarefaction or the air itself expands 
after compression, at a velocity hundreds of 
times swifter than the prong can travel at its 
best? Plainly, after the prong has gone for- 
ward and compressed the air, how is it to get 
away from this air in order to “leave a partial 
vacuum behind,” when this same compression 
must restore itself, according tothe wave-theory, 
at a velocity of 1120 feet in a second, and espe- 
cially when the prong demonstrably, as Capt. 
Carter has shown, sounds audibly while retreat- 
ing only at a velocity of one inch in two years ? 
Reductio ad absurdum. 

But this is only one among many similar 
blows the wave-theory strikes against itself. 
Take the one growing directly out of tbese 
same ‘“‘condensations and rarefactions of the 
air,” called the “law of interference.” No more 
self-contradictory ‘‘law” was ever placed on 
record than this, as we have so often shown, 
and will immediately show again. Prof. Tyn- 
dall tells us that if two unison strings or prongs 
were vibrating half a wave-length from each 
other. so that the condensation from one would 
reach the other just as its rarefaction was start- 
ing. the two wonld interfere with each other, 
producing quiescence in the air in the line of 
the two strings or forks, thus neutralizing each 
other’s effects, and causing absolute silence. 
since sound consists only and solely of atmos- 
pheric condensations and rarefactions.” Noth- 
ing is plainer than this so-called “law of in- 
terference” as taught by all authorities on 
acoustics. (See Lectures on Sound, pp. 259, 
260)., Yet observation and experiment dem- 
onstrate the utter fallacy of the law, and prove 
the non-existence of the facts of interference 
as so positively alleged to exist by Prof. Tyn- 
dall, and upon which he risked his reputa- 
tion in recording it without, it is hoped, ever 
testing it by experiment, for otherwise he 
recorded as scientific truth what he absolutely 
knew to be false. This conclusion cannot be 
avoided, since two equal forks or other unison 
instruments, placed as he alleges, cause not the 
slightest shade of neutralization of tone, but 
actually double the sound of one of the instru- 
ments alone as listened to in all directions 
alike. Plainly if sound consists of air-waves, 
constituted of ‘‘condensations and rarefac- 
tions,” as the theory teaches, this law of inter- 
ference” is a necessity in the nature of things, 
and it is therefore not surprising that Prof. 
Tyndall, believing firmly in the truth of the 
wave-theory as he did, should state this law of 
interference as a necessity growing out of the 
coalescence of a system of ‘‘ condensations ” 
with an equal system of ‘‘ rarefactions,” since 
we all know that two systems of equal water- 
waves (which are of course real waves) running 
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together in such relation that the furrows of 
one system will coalesce with the crests of the 
other system, will substantially neutralize both 
systems, producing aqueous quiescence. Of 
course aerial waves, if they really exist as the 
cause of sound, should act the same precisely, 
and Tyndall, Helmholtz, Mayer, and the rest, 
knowing this, and believing the wave-theory 
to be absolutely true, did not hesitate to in- 
culcate this law of sound-interference and 
absolute silence without waiting to test it 
by experiment for themselves, so sure were 
they of its truth. But the fact, that there is 
no truth at all in the law, as our numer- 
ous experiments show and as any one can 
prove, has utterly shattered the wave-theory, 
and so completely bas it convinced those 
great scientists that the doctrine is fallacious 
since seeing the Problem of Human Life, that 
tbey dare not now write a word in defense of 
the wave-theory, as so clearly made manifest 
under the recent merciless castigation given 
them by Professors Rogers and Drake as pub- 
lished in THE MICROSCOM. 


But as there is no dispute about this law of 
interference and consequent silence as laid 
down in all works on acoustics; and as there 
remains no longer any doubt of its fallacy, since 
experiment shows it to be false in all its length 
and breadth, we now come to the manifest self- 
contradiction of the law itself as demonstrated 
by these claimed cohdensations and rarefac- 
tions sent off in all directions from the vibrat- 
ing string or prong of a tuning-fork. Here, 
in a few sentences, will be shown the beauties 
of that branch of physical science as now 
taught in all “respectable colleges,” and of 
which Prof. Tyndall says in his letter to Prof. 
Drake You can go to rest with the assurance 
that the wave-theory of sound is perfectly se- 
cure”! Let us see how ‘‘secure” it is, tested 
by its fundamertal law of interference: 

As an admitted matter of fact, when the 
prong or string swings forward it produces both 
a condensation and a rarefaction at one and 
the same instant, the condensation being gene- 
rated on the forward side and the rarefaction on 
the retreating side. Now as both condensations 
and rarefactious travel in all directions from the 
sounding instrument at the same velocity, it is 
plain that every condensation sent forth by a 
vibrating prong or string is accompanied by a 
simultaneous rarefaction, filling the same air 
at the same instant, and consequently the 
two must keep up the continual interference 
and neutralization of each other, if there be any 
truth in the theory. Hence. if the law of in- 
terference be true (and it must be true or the 
wave-theory is ridiculously false), no sound 
whatever should or could be sent off from any 
vibrating instrument, since the condensation 
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and rarefaction propagated simultaneously tc- 
gether from each motion in both directions 
must interfere, producing quiescence of the air 
and consequent silence. But as we do hear the 
sound of such string or prong in all dirrec- 
tions, it follows irresistibly that the law of in- 
terfereuce is erroneous, and with it that the 
wave-theory has hopelessly collapsed and brok- 
en down. Will Prof. Tyndall or Prof. Mayer 
muster the courage to answer this argument ? 
If they do not, or if they refuse to attempt it, 
they can go to rest with the assurance ” that 
their reputations as great scientists have van- 
ished into sometbing thinner than their own 


interfering condensations and rarefactions. 
— — . OO 
AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER ? 

This interrogation, more forcible than the 
most positive assertion, comes home with a 
uliarly deep significance to every reader of 
Pae Microcosm who admits Substantialism to 
be the great underlying paosophs of all life 
and force. Recognizing it as the philosophy 
which has within it the germinal force to ex- 
pand until it uproots the accumulated scientific 
errors of the centuries—and which will tend 
most effectively to the development and upward 
progress of the race—are we doing our duty, 
are we earnestly. conscientiously and energet- 
ically using our influence and means to promul- 
gate it? Or are we selfishly content to enjoy 
its truths and grow with its gifts, und give no 
thousht or care to the thousands who are grop- 
ing amid the dark, cold and gloomy caverns of 
materialistic philosophy ? Thousands of honest 
seekers after Truth, who Jong for convincing 
evidence of an individualized immortalitvy— 
with an intensity that cannot be expressed— 
would find faith springing into a living power, 
if the truths of Substantialism were once re- 
vealed to them. I have read letters from per- 
sons of high moral endeavor, and fine intel- 
lectual culture, expressing their gratitude in 
tbe strongest terms for the good that the philos- 
oph of Substantialism had brougbt to them: 
that it had lifted them from the miry clay of 
materialism and quickened their paralyzed faith 
into a spiritual vitality, enabling them to take 
hold of the future with a firm and unyielding 
grasp. Thus, many individuals whose educa- 
tion and mental constitution preclude them 
from being convinced of immortality through 
any theological disquisition could be reached 
through the facts and truths of Nature. which 
are so 5 unfolded through the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy. Knowing this fact. I feel 
an intense dosire to see this philosophy pre- 
sented to every investigating and reflecting 
mind: and, therefore, I most earoestly urge 
upon each and every one the positive, impera- 
tive, moral duty of making a persistent and 
determined effort to extend the circulation of 
the Problem of Human Life” and THE MICRO- 
cosM. Certainly, every appreciative reader 
could induce ove thinking individual to become 
a subscriber, and, doubtless, with an effort com- 
mensurate with its importance, could secure 
five or a dozen. And so, instead of a few 


Philosophy.’ as given in the August number, 
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Think of the mighty power for good—the grand 
land majestic wave of progressive truth—we 
could. by our united efforts, set in motion! 


beloved MtcrocosM with a lofty enthusiasm, 
with an electric energy which would impel him 
to go to work with a will that knows no fail- 
ure; and thus hasten the world’s redemption 
from false philosophies which distort the men- 
tal vision; and from a materialism which, like 
a vampire, is drawing the spiritual life-blood 
from the souls of men. If we will thus labor, 
ours will be an elevated happiness in the con- 
sciousness of duty i 


Would that I could inspire every reader of our 


performed—an inspirationad 
joy in beholding the rapid march of the vital- 
izing philosophy of Truth. 

I pledge myself to secure at least five sub- 
scriptions for THE Microcosm. Will every sub- 


iber do the same ? 
Mrs. M. 8. ORGAN. 
NEWBOURGH, N. Y. 
—— t MMM 

MEN OF “RECOGNIZED STANDARD.” 

We clip the following from tbe Baptist Ex- 
aminer of this city, of September 4, 1884: 

„What do you think of ‘The Substantial 


P. 22. of WILFORD'S MICROCOSM ? E. B. J. 

e We have several inquiries like the above, to 
which we would file this general answer. We 
have examined several numbers of THE MICRO- 
COSM, and our opinion of it is that it is utterl 
worthless. On its list of contributors we faul 
to find a single man of recognized standard as 
a man of science. 
of a coterie of crunks. 


We are onure y willing to give the above to 
our readers, and let the intelligent converts to 
Substartialism among Baptist ministers judge 
of the stuff of which the Examiner’s editorial 
corps is composed. If we had a “single man” 
as a contributor to this magazine who was 
capable of composing such a jumble of words 
as ‘‘a single man of recognized standard as a 
man of science,” we should regard him as 
“utterly worthless,” quietly dismiss him as a 
literary crank.“ and recommend him for a 
situation to the editor of the Eraminer, in full 
assurance of faith that he would prove a man 
of recognized standard asa man of science” in 
that concern. 


It appears to be the organ 
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OUR GREAT ENCYCLUPEDIA OFFER. 
We are pleased to announce that several per- 
sons have taken advantage of our offer, as 
printed on last page of cover, to send us fifty 


witi the money ($50). and thus earn a complete 
set of Appleton's New American Encyclope- 
dia ” as a premium. original cost, $96. We have 
several sets yet remaining, and we now make 
the offer to include also our books, The Prob- 
lem of Human Life”; Ist ard 2d volumes of 
Microcosm, bound in cloth; ‘‘ Universalism 
Against Itself,” and Walks and Words of 
Jesus,” as follows: For a sale of 25 copies of 
The Problem.“ at $2 each ($50); or 20 copies 
Ist and 2d vols. Microcosm. at $2.50 ($50): or 50 
copies Universalism Against Itself,” at 1 ($50); 
or 50 copies of Walks and Words of Jesus,” at 
81 (850); or $50 worth of any of these books in 


[with the m for this volume of THE MICROCOSM, 


thousands, we could have tens of thousands | like proportion, the money in all cases to accom- 
of subscribers and hundreds of thousands of pany the order, we will send a complete set of 


readers. 
Think of this, friends of Substantialism ! 


the Encvclopedia, as proposed. Or subscriptions 
ito the 4th vol. of THE MICROCOSM, at $1 each, 


96 WILFORD’S MICROCOSM. 
can be mixed with any of the books at prices | principle in physiological physics holds true of 


named, to make up the $50, and thus earn the light, which may be so intense as to destroy 


16 leather-bound volumes of this greatest of f ; f 
encyclopedias. No offer like it was ever before the optic nerve, while the same luminous dis- 


e to the American public. charge of corpuscles would not perceptibly stir 
the lightest feather if concentrated upon it 
with many fold such intensity. Judging from 
tais newly-discovered fact in sound, we may 


logically infer, if by any process light could be 
A NEW proof of the substantial nature of made to travel seventeen times swifter than it 


sound has just been brought to our notice by now does, that no eye could withstand or en- 
Dr. W. E. Sallee, of Sellersburg, Ind., discov- | dure the contact of its immaterial corpuscles. 
ered through a most singular accident which If any other explanation of Dr. Sallee’s prob- 
happened to a friend of his who chanced to be jem can be given that will seem more rational 
in the water during the firing of artillery near or probable than the foregoing, we should like 
the water's edge. At the moment of one of to give it to our readers. 
the discharges his right ear was submerged. The 
sound caused such an intense concussion to that 
ear as complétely to rupture its drumskin or THAT MISSIONARY PAMPHLET. 
tympanic membrane, while that of the other — 
ear was uninjured. The Doctor asks: How is We have not yet commenced the plates for 
this to be explained? The only way to account the pamphlet on Substantialism (though we had 
for such a remarkable effect, as we conceive, is | earnestly intended todo so before this) owing to 
the follow ing: the slowness of our subscribers in renewing for 
The immersed ear was filled with water, and | volume 4 of THE Microcosm. This apparent 
as a matter of course the conducting medium | apathy, as hinted last montb, we attribute 
was in actual contact with the tympanic mem- ' chiefly to the political excitement of the coun- 
brane. It is well known that sound travels in try in this peculiar presidential campaign year. 
water with four times its velocity in air, but | We really trust that after the November clection 
still that there is not the slightest perceptible | a decided change for the better will show itself, 
movement to the particles of water caused by and that the old readers of THE MIcROcOsM will 
the passage of the sound thrqugh it even if awake from politics to the interests of the more 
examined under the most powerful microscope. | enduring realities of the Substantial Philosophy. 
Hence the water is without physical or mechan- As soon as this revival takes place we will put 
iral sound-waves, and consequently the rupture the plates of the missionary pamphlet in hand. 
of the membrane could not have been produced ; We are puttirg every dollar received for books 
by the physical disturbances of the water and subscriptions into this magazine, knowing 
(even admitting that there is any such | what good it is doing in combating false science, 
disturbance, which we deny), since ess and we dare not therefore run into debt for out- 
than microscopic motion could not me- side work, however important, unless we cen 
chanically cause such a destructive ef- | see our way clear by the encouraging attitude 


fect. Hence tbe conclusion irresistibly fol- of our subscribers. We propose, as heretofore, 
lows that the rupture must have been caused to give all we have and are to this work, but 


by the contact of the sound corpuscles under | can do no more. 


their fourfold velocity above that in air. 
view of this solution, we do not hesitate to 


make the scientific prediction, if the ear e 

filled with iron filings, so as to cover the mem- 
brane, and if these were connected DES WE have received many high commendations 
with an iron bar a mile long, that a slight tap of the cabinet photograph of the great paint 
on the bar with a hammer, even at the far end, ing by Mr. Tiers of the editor of THE MICRO- 


THE NATURE OF SOUND. 
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would totally destroy the drumskin, since the | COSM and his contributorial staff. Many of 
velocity of the sound in iron is seventeen times | our subscribers are so much pleased witb it that’ 
that in air, or about four times that in water. | they desire a larger copy for framing, and thus 
The reason for this destructive effect on the | preserving it as a souvenir of their friendly rela- 
sense- membrane of the ear, while the same tion to this magazine. We have obtained the 
sound corpuscles would produce no effect upon | consent of the artist to use a large negative for 
an inanimate body of the same size and weight, a picture, about 12 by 16 inches. a copy of 
whatever velocity they might have, grows out which we will send on flexible board rolled in 
of the fact of the natural sympathy existing be-| tube, post-paid, as a premium for three new 
tween that particular kind of immaterial sub- | subscribers to this volume of the THE MICRO- 
stance and tke auditory organs. The same CosM, or we will send a copy on receipt of $1, 
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There is such a thing as the law of media- 
tion, which Suethen illustrates by a steamboat 
ascending the Falls of the Ohio. The princi 
ple of gravity, which acts upon every particle 
of water in the rushirg river, operates upon 
every part of the boat, her machinery and all 
her fixtures, and even upon the fire and steam; 
but, by the medium of steam, she moves stead- 
ily up the foaming rapids.” 

A ship does not destroy nor even suspend the 
laws governing the tides, but by the laws gov- 
erning the winds, she overcomes the tide and 
sails to her destined port. Providence may, in 
special cases, bring to bear in an unusual man- 
ner the laws of refraction, to move the shadow 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz, or to con- 
tinue the sun's light to Joshua’s army, notwith- 
standing the continued revolution of the earth; 
or use the wind to drive the waters into a 
walled heap for Israel to pass over; or, by some 
other Jaw. throw a whole army into a confusion 
that insures victory to the opposing band; or 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


BY REV. L. W. BATES, D. D. 


God's sovereignty is as evident as His exist- 
ence. If there be a Supreme Being He must 
reign; His government is necessary to His su- 
premacy. To say tbere is a God who does not 
rule is to deal in contradictory terms. 

Some. however, who admit a general provi- 
dence reject all idea of a special providence; 
but is not a general providence without a 
special providence a palpable contradiction ? 

ow could God's providence be general with- 
out being special? What is general providence 
but the aggregate of special providences ? 

The fact that God bas established a system 
of laws is unmistakable evidence that He con- 
trols every particular law in the systein, and 
keeps it in burmony with the system. A ma- 
chine is a system, and the engineer has not 
only the general control and supervision there- 
of as a system, but his special inspection and | increase the vibration so as to cause the walls 
control of every screw, shaft and wheel of that of a city to totter and fall. And beyond all 
machinery constitute his general control. Every | these, He who created the lion, may by some 
_whole is made up of parts. The family is com- | unknown law so control his savage nature as 
posed of its individual members, and cannot be to preserve Daniel from his devouring jaws. 
controlled in the aggregate as an organized He who by some unknown law made the fire 
body, exclusive of the control of its individual and created human flesh, may by some un- 
members. The government of the State is not known law render the bu.jies of the three He- 
simply the control of corporate bodies, but of | brews proof against the consuming power of 
the individual members. Your social relations | the flames. 
are mot confined to the aggregated race, but The Rationalist has much to say about law. 
are extended to individuals. History is not The Christian believes as strongly in law as the 
simply a great aggregation, but is constituted | skeptic does; but law is not a mode by which 
of numerous single incidents, actions. and ex- things do themselves. Law is God's adminis- 
periences. The mountains, the sea, the earth, tration of His government in both its natural 
are each and all composed of particles. Did and spiritual departments. When Jesus ap- 
God make them as a whole and not the parti- | plied the moistened clay to the eyes of a blind 
cies of which they are composed? Did He man, He mav have put in force the same law 
create the human race as a whole, and not the| that God did when He formed man from the 
individual members? If He had created them | dust of the earth; when He breathed upon the 
all at once and by the self-same act or word, disciples, as preparatory to their reception of 
that would not have precluded the specialty of | the Holy Ghost, He may have put in force the 
the particularity and individuality of the crea- same law that God did when He breathed the 
tion. breath of life into Adam's nostrils; and when 

General government is based upon particular | He said to the stormy sea. Peace! be still!“ 
government, and is constituted thereof; and | He may have put in force the very Jaw that God 
enea providence, as before intimated, is did when He said, Let tbe dry lend appear.” 

ased upon pori uai providences, and consti-| In the gospel system, repentance is a law: tbe 
tuted thereof. It is claimed by some, that God | law of reformation. No man can be expected to 
has established numerous laws which work in | abandon sin till he realizes its turpitude. Re- 
perfect harmony, constituting a general system | pentance is compunction for sin and hatred of 
that never varies, and is never suspended, or sin, and therefore its reformatory influence 
the whole would be thrown into a confusion | qualifies to reap the full benefit of forgiveness, 
that would wreck creation. But if those laws Paith is a law; the law of trust. No man can 
be invariable in their operations, and cannot be | trust in God’s promise, and apply for its fulfill- 
suspended without grave interference with the | ment without faith in that promise; nor trust 
system, there are other laws that may some- in the vicarious merits of Christ. and appropri- 
times be brought to bear upon them as a special- | ate them to his needs without faith in those 
ty, to accomplish an important purpose, with- | merits. It is by the law of faith that man ap- 
out producing the least jostle or coufusion. proaches God through Christ, and is thereby 

One of the admitted laws of nature is that qualified to receive salvation by the merits of 
water will seek its level, and that the stream | another, the merits of Christ. 
cannot rise above its fountain: but when you; But to return from this digression. The 
dip a sponge in water, or insert a siphon in a | Psalmist not only bids the earth to rejoice, but 
cask, you bring another law to bear which |exhorts the multitudes of the isles to be glad: 
causes water to run uphill and rise above its thus presenting the Nae idea of minute care- 
source. fulness upon the part of God. If the hairs of 


your head be numbered, and the fall of a spar- 
row be noticed, His government must extend to 
the smallest point of carefulness. We are not 
to suppose that God’s government is like plac- 
ing a locomotive upon the track, with a full 
supply of tire and water, and the driving-valve 
permanently adjusted, to draw the train to ite 
destination, without furtber interference. The 
Great Engineer is always at His post. Although 
he locomotive runs by law, the engineer vio- 
-ates no law when he regulates the speed; and 
when he brings the train to a pause to avoid 
zunning over that child, he does it by law as 
surely as he started it by law; and instead of the 
nause producing disaster, it avoids disaster. 
‘tod is the great motive power of the universe, 
n8 well as the Engineer of its ever-revolving 
machinery, and all things are under His control, 
un infinite, unsearchable Being, whose ways 
are past finding out; with clouds of darkness 
nround about him, so that the deep mysteries 
of Himself and government are hidden even 
from the angels; yet that He does reign, and 
reign everywhere, and in everything, we have 
the fullest proof; and we may see the hand- 
writing on the wall, even though we be not al- 
ways able to read the writing, nor to tell tlie 
interpretation thereof. 


In providence God rules and overrules to the 
promotion of His glory. and the acccmplich- 
ment of His purposes, and the welfare of those 
who trust in Him. He utilized the stubborn 
cruelty of Pharaoh to magnify His name by the 
display of llis omnipotent power. Jacob knew 
not that he was co-operating with God's selec- 
tion when Le supplanted his kLrother Esau. 
Nebuchadnezzar had no intention of executing 
God’s judgment when he spoiled Jerusalem, 
and carried Judah captive into Babylon: nor 
‘did the Romans suspect that they were fulfilling 
Christ's sentence when they destroyed Jeru- 
salern and scattered the Jews cver the whole 
earth. God said by Isaiah. x. 5: O Assyria. 
the rod of Mine anger, and the staff in the band 
of Miue indignation. I will send him against a 
hypocritical nation, and against the people of 

y wrath will I give hima charge to take the 
spoil. and to take the prey, and to tread them 
down like the mire of the streeta. Howbeit he 
meaneth not co, neither does his heart think 
so; but it is in his heart to destroy and cut off 
nations not a few; for he saith: ' Are not mv 
friends altogether kings? Wherefore it ehall 
come to pass, that when the Lord has per- 
formed His whole work upon Mount Zion, and 
on Jerusalem. I will furnish the fruit of the 
stout beart of the King of Assyria, and the 
glory of hie higher looks.” 


Good govern nent requires that the ruling 
authority shall have power to protect the obedi- 
ent and punish the transgressor, and we may 
confidently expect all things to work together 
for good to those who love God.” and be as- 
sured that ‘tbough hand join in hand, tte 
wicked shall not be unpunished;” for though 
clouds and darkness are soround about Jehovah 
as to involve Him in inscrutable mystery, yet 
He assures us that “righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of His throne,” and 
that he that feareth Him and worketh right- 
eousnega, is accepted of Him.” He rules for His 
people as well as for Himself. and is fully able 


to protect all who put their trust in Him. and 


in His own good way and time, to overthrow 
all who oppose His administration. 


CENTREVILLE, Md. 
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EVOLUTION ONLY A HYPOTHESIS.—NC 6. 


BY REV. J. J. SMITH, A.M., D.D. 


—— 


Having stated in a former article that the 
gulf between the highest man- ape and man, in- 
stead of being very narrow, as some would have 
us believe. is actually the broadest that is to he 
found anywhere between the several orders and 
species, I now propose to point out this fact 
more in detail. In doing this it will be seen by 
a glance at man’s nature and endcwments that 
God has given him a distinction in the scale of 
being so high and profound, that the difference 
between him and apes is absolutely greater than 
that between apes and the lowest crustaceans. 

Man is erect in position, and has his erect- 
ness indicated and enforced by the form and 

ition of all his bones; but the ape bas his 
inclined posture, forced upon him by every 
bone in his body, and cannct walk uprightly 
without holding on to something. Man 
bas a double curvature in his back, which a 
well balanced erectness requires, while apes 
have but one. Another broad difference is that 
all healthy human brains are structurally per- 
fect; Lut the highest ape's brains are structu- 
rally imperfect. The human brain is pleno-cere- 
bral; while all apes’ brains are manco-cerebral. 
Besides, the highest apes have brains but balf 
the size of the lowest human ravages. Man is 
endowed with language, while even the highest 
apes bave not so much as the organs of speech 
at all. Man's varied facial expressions. and joy- 
ous laughter, while they tell of his high social 
endowments. show also a mighty contrast when 
compared with the grim stereotyped sedateness 
of all brutes. No ape is susceptible of human 
culture, while on the other hand, of that culture 
even small children are susceptible. Man is 
progressive, both individually and collectively; 
all animals, however, including the hig hest apes, 
are stationary. They have not made the slight- 
est advancement in all the past. They are to-day, 
in this respect, just where they were a thousand 
or ten thousand years ago. Man bas a high order 
of esthetical sensibilities; apes have nothing of 
this kind. Man is endowed with the attributes of 
ambition and gelf-· culture; apes are entirely want- 
ing in both. Man can receive impressions from 
the intellectual, the spiritual, and the invisible; 
a can only receive impressions from the 
Ib en through the senses of seeing, bearing. 
smelling. tasting, and feeling. They never rise 
above mere physical perception. Man has de- 
sires and aspitations that the material world 
can never satisfy; while the highest animals 
are content when their present wants are sup- 
plied with the 9 Man can contemplate 
the past and the future; animals live only in 
the present. 

Another difference between men and apes. 
and which is well nigh boundless, is the endow- 
ment of the former with imagination, while 
the latter have nothing of the kind. Apes only 
creep and chatter, where man profoundly soars. 
They never construct mentally. There is with 


them no ability for invention, or combination, 


or so much as methodically arranging what 
they see or know. But man can do all these 
things: can soar beyond the region of sight and 
sound, toward the Infinite, until he not only 
roams amid unnumbered worlds but scales the 
dizzy battlements of Heaven. 

Besides all this, man has the divine faculty 
of reason, while apes have only instinct. 
This places man infinitely above the high- 
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est brute. In consequence of this attribute. 
look at man’s progressive march, and hi 
intellectual acbievements in the fields of 
art and science; his numerous mechanical 
inventions and appliances: his high range of 
susceptibilities; his astonishing mental acumen 
an è versatility, as seen in his having harnessed 
the forces of nature, such as steam, and the 
lightnings of heaven to do his bidding: his 
wonderful achievements in poetry, history, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture: his scien- 
tific researches and explorations; his profound 
conceptions and mental deductions; his phi- 
losophical investigations; his astronomical 
achievements in determining the size, distance, 
density, axial gyration and the velocity of the 
orbital sweep of each planet of our system, to- 
gether with the laws by which they are gov- 
erned; his still greater strides as he towers 
above our system to roam understandingly and 
at will among the suns of other systems. In a 
word, look at his marvelous mental powers of 
induction, analysis, synthesis, and generaliza- 
tion; his astonishing capacity for mental ab- 
stractions and elaborate processes of thought 
ia the higher mathematics; bis mental forces 
as seen in his logical deductions and demon- 
strations; together with his marvelous concep- 
tions of space, immensity, eternity, and the un- 
conditioned and the absolute. 


Another difference between men aud apes, 
still greater than the preceding. is found in the 
moral endowments of the former over the lat- 
ter. Man is most emphatically a moral being, 
with moral instincts. the world over. Cast 
your eyes over all the nations of the earth,” 
says Rousseau, and all the history of nations. 
Amid so many inhuman and absurd super- 
stitions. amid that prodigious diversity of man- 
ners and characters, vou will find everywhere 
the same principles and distinctions of moral 
good and evil.” But what do apes know about 
moral good or evil? or, when did any one of 
their number ever experience shame or re 
morse? or, where is the person that ever thought 
that an ape had disgraced himself by any act 
however low and vicious ? 


Is it any wonder that Haeckel felt himself 
constrained to admit, in view of the foregoing 
facts, thut not one of all the still living apes, 
and consequently, not one of the so-called man- 
like apes, can be the progenitor of man.” 

Just here meets us another fact, namely, as 
the intermediate ty pes between apes and men 
must have been higher organized, and superior 
to apes, and yet they have all disappeared, 
while apes continue, we are hereby furnished 
with a most emphatic contradiction of the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest. 


Still another crushing blow is dealt the 
theory of Evolution by the well-known fact 
that in many instances types and orders, in- 
stead of continuing to advance, have after 
reaching certain points retrograded. Among 
vegetable forms the highest cry ptogams—called 
Acrogens (or upward growers, as the word from 
the Greek signifles)—culminated in the car- 
boniferous period; that is, the latter part of the 
Paleozoic time. So among animals the division 
of Brachiopods, Trilobites. Crinoids. and others. 
reached their highest forms of development in 
the Paleozoic era. Amphibians culminated in 
the forepart of the Mesozoic period. Reptiles, 
and Ganoids among vertebrates, and Cephalo- 
pods (the highest among Mollusks) reached their 
zenith in the latter part of the Mesozoic era; 


while brute mammals culminated in the Cham- 
plain period of Cenozoic time. 

In each of these cases, after a tribe had passed 
its culmination, there was, contrary tothe teach- 
ings of Evolution, progress downward instead 
of upward, backward instead of forward; so 
that the survival of the fittest in each of these 
cases was actually reversed. Surely Evolution 
is nothing more than a visionary speculation, 
an unverified hypothesis, an unscientific theory. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


CAMPING TOUR TO YOSEMITE VALLEY AND 
CALAVERAS BIG TREES.—No. 2. 


BY PROF. I. L. KEPHART, A. M., D. D. 


Tuesday morning, July 1st, being the time 
agreed upon for setting out on our tour, we 
were up and around” at an early hour. All 
necessary preparations had been made the day 
previous: and still so many little details re- 
quired attention that it was 8:30 a. M. when 
our wagon with ‘‘all on board” drew out of 
Woodbridge in the direction of Lodi, Prof. 
Klinefelter and I seated in front, the two women 
and Lizzie immediately behind us and all our 
supplies and accoutrements intact. Tosome of 
our good friends our venture looked wild and 
fool-hardy. The fact that we, who had been 
in California less than a year, would start on 
such an extended tour over such dangeroue 
roads without any old camper or mountaineer 
to accompany us, was matter of astonishment 
to not a few. But they did not know that 
the writer was raised on the western slope of 
the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania, that during 
the last six years of his minority much of his 
time was occupied in teaming across those 
mountains and in rafting on the Susquehannah 
River, and that he had undergone a camping 
tour of two years with the Army of the Potom- 
ac in front of Richmond and Petersburg. Nor 
did they know that Prof. Klinefelter had served 
an extended apprenticeship on an Iowa farm 
and in camping in Kansas. Had they known 
this they would have looked with less ‘‘ fearful 
os ea a ” upon our venture. 

e day was a bright, clear, sunny one, such 
as is common in California from June til] Oc- 
tober. A two miles drive brought us to Lodi, 
where we added a few articles not procurable in 
Woodbridge to our supplies, and then proceeded 
in the direction of Lockford, along the line of 
the San Joaquin and Sierra Nevada Railroad. 
The drive was a delightful one. The road was 
level and solid as a floor, and on either side 
spread out the immense luxuriant wheat-fields, 
just ripe for the harvest. This valley is the 
wheat en of the world. For bountifulness 
of yield, easiness of cultivation and excellency 
of quality it can be excelled nowhere. 

aving passed through Lockford and Clem- 
ens, the former 10, and the latter 15 miles 
from Lodi, we halted to feed our horses and eat 
luncheon, beneath the wide-spreading boughs 
and grateful shade of an immense live-oak. 
This was a new experience. Our camp-table 
(a folding one), our camp-stools and prepared 
eatables were soon brought out, water was pro- 
cured from a neighborirg well, and we sat down 
to eat, our surroundings presenting a decidedly 
cozv appearance. Luncheon over, while we 
picked our teeth, we held a council. Up to this 
time it was our purpose to visit, first, the Cala- 
veras Big „and then go on to Yosemite. 
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ro- 
mme—a resolve to go direct to Yosemite Val- 
ey, and “take in” the Big Trees on our re- 
turn. We concluded that, inasmuch as Yo- 
semite is the biggest thing ” in California, we 
would make sure of seeing that by going there 
direct. This point settled, 2:30 P. M. found us 
seated in the wagon and on the road to 
Wallace. 

Through this village (then the eastern termi- 
nus of the S. J. and S. N. R. R.) we passed about 
4 P. M., and two miles east of it we left the 
main road leading to San Andraes and the Big 
Trees, and turning south-east, took the road 
that leads to Jenny Lind and Milton. On this 
road we proceeded about five miles, to the 
ranch of a Mr. Whitney, when we concluded 
to go into camp” for the night, it being now 
six o'clock. Mr. W. treated us very gener- 
ously, gave us stabling and plenty of hay for 
our horses, and would not receive a penny 
from us in pay for tbe same, having learned 
that we were from Woodbridge and connected 
with the college there. 

‘‘Going into camp” for the tirst time was 

uite an experience. The understanding. was 
that Prof. Klinefelter would attend to the 
horses, and that your contributor would be 
„ the man-of-all-work ” in the culinary depart- 
ment. The wagon was stationed alongside the 
road, a fire was soon started, water brought, 
stove, kettles, coffee · pot, potato-sack, provision- 
box, table and stools brought from the wagon, 
and in a short time we had a very bountiful 
supper spread which our keen appetites ren- 
dered doubly welcome. Supper over, the dishes 
washed, and things set away for the night, we 
began to arrange for sleeping. The evening 
Leing dry and pleasant, the fessor and I 
concluded to sleep under the wagon rather 
than remove the seats and baggage from within. 
Accordingly, we spread an armful of new hay 
on the ground, spread a comfortable on that. 
and so made our bed. This, however, did not 
prove as comfortable əs we had anticipated, 
and for two reasons: First, the hay was just in 
a sweat, and the heat therefrom threw us into 
a violent perspiration. Second, the hay was 
made of “ wild oats,” which grows abundantly 
in the ‘foot-hills” of California. Now this 
wild oats has a peculiarity of which we here- 
tofore knew nothing. The seeds are sharp- 
inted and barbed, and each individual grain 
as a wonderful propensity for sticking into 
and working: through clothing, and wherever 
it goes through it pricks tremendously what- 
ever it encounters, and when that happens to 
be your own sensitive skin, you do not sleep 
very much during the operation. Well, we 
had quite a time with those wild oats. 
often beard of boys sowing their wild oats, and 
now we wondered if this was the kind. How- 
ever, we got rid of them in about three days, 
but we did not make our bed on wild-oats hay 
any more. We bad enough of them. 

For reasons above stated. we arose earlier 
than we had intended. The Professor looked 
after the horses, and then took the gun and 
looked after jack-rabbits and quail, which were 
skipping and crowing all arourd us. These 
abound in the foot-hills in great abundance. 
The jack-rabbits are, when full-grown, about 
a foot oe two feet long, and, next to a full- 
blooded donkey, sport the longest ears, in pro- 
portion to the size of their bodies, of any ani- 
mal known. For fleetness of foot and jumping 
high, they are almost a match for the grey- 


The result of our council was a change of 


We had 


hound. When about half grown their flesh is 
tender and savory, but the full-grown jack- 
rabbit is dry, tough eating. The quail here are 
a little larger than quail in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and in voice ard appearance they are 
quite different, the head of the male bird being 
crowned with a peculiar dainty tuft of feathers. 
Although the Professor's gun spoke“ twice, 
vet we did not have any quail or rabbit for 
reakfast, and his decision was that the kind 
of shot he was using was several grades too 
fine. You know the blame of a mis-shot must 
rest somewhere other than on him who shoots. 
Having risen somewhat early, it was decided 
not to disturb the women until breakfast was 
ready. So we busied ourselves, doing our best, 
and they were surprised on being invited out 
to what we called a grand breakfast of fried 
potatoes and onions, coffee, bread, butter, syrup, 
ickles, marmalade, and cold roast mutton. 
his meal was partaken of by all quite heartily. 
The coffee was praised, the potatoes and onions 
were lauded, the et ceteras were eulogized, and 
in a remarkably short time the dishes were 
washed, the beds made, the packing done, the 
wagon oiled, the team harnessed and hitched, 
and, all aboard,” we moved in the direction 
of Jenny Lind. Our first day had been wari 
and dusty, and our first night cool and pleas- 
ant; and we pow started on the second day of 
our tour, buoyant with hope and big with 
pleasant expectations. 
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THE NEW THEORY OF SOUND. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 

A few years ago Dr. Hall, editor of this 
magazine, while pressing his right ear to the 
bosom of Nature, detected a peculiar throbbing 
of her heart, aud heard an inauaible utterance 
of a “still, small voice,” which seemed to de- 
clare that there is something more than matter 
and motion in the universe of God. He, there- 
fore, started upon a new line of investigation. 
Investigation led to such discoveries in science 
as to justify him in entertaining the belief and 
announcing the conviction that there is, 
throughout this vast expansive creation, an 
order of immaterial being as real as the trees 
and rocks of the earth, and just as substantial 
as the moon and stars of the firmament. Sub- 
sequent investigations deepened his former con- 
victions, and led him to apply his new appre- 
hensions of the truth to some of the existing 
theories of materialistic science which were 
then spreading themselves like green bay-trees 
in the most popular teachings of the learned 
world. From hie new stand - point he viewed 
and reviewed the most learned works on Evolu- 
tion with such a degree of satisfaction and suc- 
cess as to encourage him to select a common 
battle-field, and stake the truth and value of his 
alleged discoveries upon the result of a single 
campaign. He therefore chase the sound 
problem, and announced that the wave-theory, 
founded upon the supposition that all substance 
is malarial, is a fallacy and a delusion. At this 
point he introduced his new theory of sound. 

What is that new theory, and what is the dif- 
ference between it and the opposite theories now 
under consideration ? 

The wave-theory makes sound consist in a 
molecular or undulatory motion of the matter 
through which it is conducted, or (according to 
Prof. Stahr and other advocates thereof) the 
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“ sensation ” produced in the brain by such 
alleged motion. The new theory, which is 
now in the formative period of its existence, 
holds that sound is something in itself—an ele- 
ment of force—a substance as different from 
the medium through which it travels as elec- 
tricity is different and distinct from the mate- 
rial wires which serve as the medium of its 
conduction. The difference between the two 
opposing theories relates, therefore, not so much 
to the properties of sound, or the law of its 
travel, as to the very nature of the thing in 
question. Js it something, or is it the mere 
5 of something else ? To be. or not to 
, that is the question? Substantialism takes 
the affirmative side of the question, and, assum- 
ing sound to be a real entity, and not the mere 
motion of some other entity, harmonizes it with 
all the accepted forces of nature, as Dr. Hall 
has shown in his unanswerable writings upon 
the subject. No one believes heat to be the 
stove, or the air through which it radiates, or 
the mere sensation produced thereby. Gravity 
is not the earth; neither is it the pebble which 
the gravital force causes to fall, nor is it the 
motion of either of them. Magnetism, which 
lifts a piece of iron, is not the steel from which 
it emanates, nor any motion of the atmosphere 
through which it passes in its mysterious mis- 
sion. Odor is not the rose, nor is it any part or 
motion of the air through which it travels to 
reach the olfactory nerve, neither is it the mo- 
tion of the rose or of the nasal membrane. If, 
therefore, odor is a real substance, which pro- 
auces sensation by actual contact with the ap- 
ropriate sense- nerve. why is not heat and 
ight and sound substances, though possibly 
more refined in their nature, analogous to the 
substantial currents of electricity, or rays of 
substantial magnetism? Thus has Wilford 
reasoned for a number of years, and the fact 
that some men are not yet convinced that he 
occupies the Gibraltar of physical science is 
ac evidence either that the truth is not very 
mighty. or that they are destitute of the neces- 
ay faculty to discern the said article. 
ut is it right for Dr. Hall, or any other man, 
under the conviction that he has made a valu- 
able discovery in some department of science, 
to announce such discovery to the world, and 
upon its basis advance a theory in conflict 
with all that has ever been taught upon the 
same subject? We answer unhesitatingly not 
only that such a course is morally right, but also 
that under such circumstances silence would 
be treason against truth, and crime against 
those whom the truth was ordained to make 
free from the thralldom of possible error. We 
conceive that there is such a thing as a probable 
preponderance of popular opinion favoring those 
conclusions which have been reached through 
the iutellectual wealth and wisdom of the ages; 
but we are not unmindful of the fact that the ac- 
cumulated testimony of those exceedingly wise 
ages has frequently done very little more than 
to make room for the verdict that the wisdom 
of the world is foolishness with God.” This 
will continue to be the case until that which is 
perfect is come. As long as the highway of 
istory is strewn with the fragments of shat- 
tered theories and exploded orthodoxies, even 
the crowning grace of Christian charity may 
be permitted to shrug her comely shoulders with 
consistent hesitancy before she believeth all 
things” and ‘‘ rejciceth in the truth.” We are 
aware that persons who come before the schools 
with new ideas, and with the courage to pro- 


claim them to the world, take their own risks 
of being convicted as fools; but it does not, 
therefore, necessarily follow that the light 
should be put under a bushel because it is new, 
neither does it follow that an assumed phari- 
saic indefectability on the part of tne scholastic 
world is conclusive evidence that it is either in 
the possession of truth or in the practice of 
wisdom. A thorough examination and con- 
sideration of all new theories is a duty that 
the world owes itself, and a respect that 
should never be withheld from the majesty 
of the truth which has frequently n 
found enshrined in its most seemingly absurd 
propositions. Talk not of ‘‘ respectable ” in- 
stitutions in favor of this theory or that! His- 
tory is full of proof that in matters of truth 
and right God and a few others constitute a 
very clear and respectable majority over all 
the rest. The Reformers were branded with 
being a set of crazy fanatics; Paul was charged 
with being the setter-forth of strange doc- 
trines,” a *‘ babbler,” and a “fool; and Jesus 
Christ was condemned as an innovutor; yet 
they were all in the line of duty, and conse- 
quently on the highway to that imperishable 
glory which has never yet been reached, ex- 
cept through the persecutions of tbe majority. 
The world is more indebted to its; fools than 
to its custodians of wisdom for the progress 
already made in the right direction. What 
would be its condition to-day if all its para- 
doxes had been strangled in their birth by the 
midwives and high priests of regular“ and 
% respectable ” authority in matters of religion 
and science, and all its so-called innovators 
had been crucified? Nay, rather, what would 
be the condition of the world if some of them 
had not been condemned and crucified for bear- 
ing testimony to paradoxical truth? Christian- 
ity at its introduction was the most paradoxi- 
cal movement that ever flew into the tace of an 
accepted order of things, and it is still doin 
more toward revolutionizing the venerable fal- 
lacies and frauds of history than all other com- 
bined powers of our polluted planet. 

If, then, as we have just seen, this new the- 
ory of sound, in its appearance upon the world's 
scientific stage, is justified by the authority of 
an example that came down from God out of 
heaven, what, under the circumstances and 
according to the prevailing rules of evidence in 
such cases, is the presumption for and against 
it? That the weight of books, the great bulk of 
manufactured eminence in questionable schol- 
arship. and the wide Tace of its dominion, 
are favorable to the undulatory doctrine. we 
admit. We also admit that the presumption 
favors the old theory upon the ground that it is 
an establishment of long standing. On the 
other hand, we claim tbat it is this very admit- 
ted presumption in its favor tbat begets pre- 
sumptuous arrogance and undue self-deference 
on the part of its leading advocates. Under this 
state of things there would be no hope for thc 
world were it not for the fact that, while pos- 
session is nine points in law. the tenth point is 
frequently the position preoccupied by truth. 
Let us look at this matter for a moment. Let 
us examine and analyze a sample of the meat 
on which the old theory feeds. Let us see 
whether our presumptuous Cæsar is really fat, or 
only flabby. The town-clerk of Ephesus pre- 
sumed too much in favor of an established 
institution, and upon the supposed indefect- 
ability of his Diana, and therefore exhorted the 
people to be quiet, ‘‘ seeing that these things can- 
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not be spoken against.” So were the Pharisees 
too free in the use of their last argument when 
they presumed that Christ was to be regarded as 
an impostor because the rulers ” of their estab- 
lished theory in religion had not believed on 
him. In the same spirit of supercilious sover- 
eigntyv, and in the same line of argument the 
chemical professor of Vanderbilt University 
disproves the reality of the rising sun by a 
magisterial reference to the fact that the pre- 
ceding night was full of “respectable” moon- 
shine. Such is the haughtiness of error after it 
has been a long time upon the throne. Con- 
trary to faith, reason, common sense, and 
brutish instinct. it rejects a thing because it is 
new or retains it on account of its age. Ac- 
cording to such progress, the blood of men 
would still be (theoretically) stagnant. in human 
veins, the earth would be the center of the 
solar system, and the world would move on to 
scientific perfection upon the back of a mud- 
turtle. Religion would be confined to the 
traditional rut of Juddism, expounded by the 
town-clerk of an idolatrous city, who, like the 
apostles of the wave-theory, adopted and rec- 
ommended the policy of silence. 

What, then, is the real testimony of such si. 
lence? It signifies nothing else than inability 
to answer the charge preferred by the corpus- 
cular theory, and, therefore, calls into being 
a legitimate counter-presumption favoring the 
truthfulness of the new doctrine. ‘‘On the 
whole, accordingly,” says Archbishop Whately 
in his Elements of Rhetoric.” ‘‘ of these op- 
poste presumptions the counter-presumption 

as often as much weight as the other. and some- 
times more.” The author also affirms that the 
weight of this counter- presumption arises from 
the circumstance that men eminent in any de- 
partment are likely to regard with jealousy any 
one who professes to bring to light something un 
known fo themselves, especially if it promise to 
supercede, if established, much of what they 
have been accustomed to learn and teach and 
practice. There is also this additional counter- 
presumption against the judgment of the pro- 
ficients in any department; that they are prone 
to a bias in favor of everytbing that gives the 
most palpable superiority to themselves over 
the uninitiated.” Now we mention the simple 
fact of history that a student of Nature pro- 
fesses to have brought to light ‘‘ something 
hitherto unknown,” and upon which he has 
founded a theory. He has also accompanied 
his announcement with statements of alleged 
discoveries of numerous confirmatory facts 
which seem to place the correctness of his new 
theory beyond the reach of a rational doubt. 
- Prompted by the courae. of his convictions, he 

has publicly announced to the scientific world 
tbat Sound consists of corpuscular emissions of 
immaterial substance. and that, therefore, the 
teachings of Tyndall, Helmholtz and Mayer 
are radically incorrect. There is also abun- 
dant evidence that they have heard this serious 
charge, and that for a namber of years they 
bave studied and practised a persistent silence, 
and that, too, under the most destructive en- 
filading fires ever belched from the batteries of 
stubborn facts. 

For the truth of the foregoing assertion the 
reader is referred especially to the editorials in 
the October number in which the old theories 
of sound and force are shown to be cob-houses 
divided against themselves. And still the silence 
continues. How remarkable! We accept the 
inspired statement that the opening of the 


seventh seal produced a half-hour of silence in 
heaven, but we have neither the faith, reason nor 
charity to understand why the breaking of the 
seal of Substantialisin on earth should produce 
such an eternity of silence in tbe painful purga- 
tory of materialism. Taken all together. the an- 
omalous corduct of the leading wave-theorists 
can be accounted for only upon one supposition, 
viz.: that their doctrine is founded upon a most 
monstrous misapprehension of the truth. True, 
others bave broken silence in defense of their 
acoustical masters, but there is no evidence 
that these undulatory disciples have spoken by 
authority. Besides, their weak attempts were 
genra! y so full of fatal concessions and contra- 

ictory arguments ds to lead the careful reader 
and close student to conclude that either the 
ass did not know his master’s crib, or, knowing, 
failed to get sound corn in the ear. 

There is another view under which the weight 
of the presumption preponderates in favor of 
the corpuscular theory. It is a fundamental 
law in religion and science that, although 

rinciples are eternal aud unchangeable, old 
orms and imperfect things pass away and 
all things become new and mote perfect. 

et in such a way as that nothing can transcend 
its eternally ordained sphere. With no sympa- 
thy for that type of Evolution which holds and 
teaches that certain orders of being can rise 
above themselves, we hold that progress is a 
law of history which will continue in force un- 
til perfection becomes the end of thelaw. That, 
then, which appears in the direct line of prog- 
ress has, notwithstanding its novelty as a tLe- 
ory, a large measure of the presumption in its 
favor, shifting proportionately the burden of 
proof to the other side. The line of the world’s 
progress has been from the letter toward the 
spirit—from the material toward the immaterial 
—from the seen, which is temporal, toward tbe 
unseen, which is eternal. Howbeit, that was 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
There is a general truth expressed in the above 
quotation from St. Paul. Al history confirms 
its truth and demonstrates its general applica- 
bility. Thus heathenism with its legions of 
material gods began to recede before the an- 
nouncement from heaven that Jehovah is a 
Spirit, and that all acceptable worship must be 
in spirit and in truth. Next, Judaism, not 
able to make the corners thereunto perfect,” 
was superseded by Christianity as a higher and 
more substantial type of revealed religion. In 
the course of time the scholastic apprehension 
of Christianity. which may be denominated as 
the wave-theory of the Gospel, and the con- 
comitant contrivances of the hierarchy were 
condemned and superseded by the Reformed 
theory of salvation as more spiritual and 
essential than that old shell of materialistic 
mummeries, which, for a thousand years, had 
been laid as an embargo of stagnation and death 
upon the heaven-chartered ship of Christian 
progress. So now the Substantial Philosophy, 
with the corpuscular theory of sound as one of 
its branches, takes its position in the line of the 
world’s normal trend asa legitimate produc- 
tion of heaven, through the dynamic force of 
history, that grand old chariot in which Je- 
hovah rides with truth to victory. 

What, then, will be the practical effect of the 
change which pow seems so inevitable? To 
calm the fears of those whose nerves may be 
rather sensitive, we answer: 1. There will be 
no change in the nature of sound as such; nei- 
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ther in the law of its generation and propaga- | Again, speaking of the ‘* luminiferous ether,” 
tion. Taunder will be uo louder than tormeriy, he said: 

and music will still retain its charms. The One thing we are sure of, and that is of the exist- 
tapane membrane will not be changed, al- ence and substantiality of the luminiferous ether.“ 

t 


ough it muy be found necessary to abbreviate | This is good ammunition for Dr. Hall. It was 
a few ears which are now of undu(?}latory not an isolated utterance by any means. The 
length. The cricket will be deprived of his great scientist seemed determined that we 

wer to churn the atmosphere of the heavens | should all understand him on this point. He 
into melody, but his lite shall be spared because referred to it a in, and again, in the most 
ne was not willingly made subject to such van- | positive and emp atic manner. He said: 
Ity. In short, there will be no essential change Jam a great deal more certain about this luminif- 
in sound, except that the tone of the wave- | erous ether than I am about the attraction of gravi- 
theorists will be lowered to a most melancholy | tation. This luminiferous ether is an elastic solid. It 
flat. 2. It will be the complete exposure of a has the rigidity and elasticity of a solid. Whether it 
ridiculous fraud in acoustics, and furnish a key | ever actually yields and cracks or not, I am not cer- 
for the detection of corresponding frauds | tain. I have thought that lightning, and the Aurora 
throughout the entire department of physics, AT may be simply luminous cracks in this ether; 
as eh as the opening of a door for a more cor- but that is not certain. I throw that out more asa 


f : tion from dream-land than anything else.” 
rect apprehension of the truth in the sphere of aise . ; 


theory will lead to such a general substitution | ‘‘ An elastic solid!” Think of it! Prof. Tyndall 
of substance for the different modes of motion, | hinted at the same notion when he said ether is 
and so revolutionize the world's scientific! capable of inertia; but in one sense he went 
thinking as to demonstrate the possibility of | further than Sir William. For if a substance is 

learning the soul's immortality from the or- capable of inertia, it is manifest it must possess 


j ‘ weight. There can be no inertia without 
ACIB OL od ID THe temple oP Natuto weight. It is impossible, and absolutely self- 
— Oe 


stultifying to speak of the one without the 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON IN PHILADELPHIA. | other. But Sir William is hardly ready to 
— plunge so deeply into the fog as that. He said: 

BY CAPT. R. KELSO CARTER. 


It is true that we cannot detect any evidences of 
— the condensation of this luminiferous ether in the im- 
The Second Scientist in the World” lectured | mediate vicinity of the sun, where, of course, the 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on | gravitation is enormously increased; yet I will not 
Sept. 29th. A few notes from his lecture will call the ether imponderable. I am not prepared to 
ers of THE MicRocosM. His subject was, The weight. Wedo not know that; but J call it matter. 
Wave-Theory of Light.” In his introduction 
he dwelt at length on the wave-theory of sound 


Asif all this did not emphasize the matter 
as a perfect parallel, and as serving to prepare 


sufficiently, he recupitulated at the close, und 
dwelt especially upon this point. He remarked: 
the way for the more stupendous numerical 
calculations and values in the moveients of 


i “Iam oo hare after a have left you a little in 
R f . ; bt ast at this lumini th cally is. I 

light. Using his hand as an illustration, he aae alll r 
said: 


is matter; millions of times less dense than the air, 
but possessing the most prodigious rigidity in com- 

t move my band back and forth one full vibration 
in a second; thus. By a violent muscular exertion I 


parison to its density.” 
„ 1 H 
can perform five full vibrations or motions in a sec- Now what does that mean? Clearly, Sir 
ond; but this requires twenty-five times as much 


William remembered that this ether is obliged 
strength as to make one only. We can imagine a to vibrate back and forth seven hundred million 
very strong arm muking ten (this would require one million times in one second. in order to produce 
hundred times as much strength, R. K. C.): and finally, a wave of violet light. He remembered. ina 
an arm making thirty full vibrations in a second | hazy and uncertain way, that these inconceiv- 
would produce a sound, and an excecdingly loud j 


sound it would be I assure you.” (Of course nine 
hundred times the strength would be required. 
R. K. C.) 

I remark that the idea of rapid or swift 
motion is plainly visible in all this. But lest 
there should be any doubt upon this point, read 
the following. Sir William said: 

„When I press my hand techemently forward, there 
is formed a condensation; and when I press it again, 
another is formed. And each condensation is follow- 
ed by a rarefaction.” 

There can be no dispute about the meaning of 
this. The ‘second scientist in the world” 
(Helmholtz is styled the first) most distinctly 
states that a vehement“ pressure causes a 
condensation. It is clear that he has not read 
and pondered upon the famous experiment of 
the tuning fork, sounding audibly while moving 
at the rate of only an inch in two years. Heis 
evidently still of the impression that a sounding 
body must be moving vehemently, or at a very 
high rate of speed. Won't somebody please 
send him a copy of last December’s MICROCOSM 
containing my report on the slow motion of the 
tuning fork? I do not like to do so myself. 


* „ TRE MicRocosm’’ has simply to say that the as- 
sumption of an elustic solid which causes no resistance 
to material bodies passing through it, which circulates 
freely through imporous glass and even diamonds, 
which none of our senses can reco;;nize, and which 
no chemical or mechanical test can verify, and stilla 
solid, is a contradiction in terms and a stupid, puerile 
absurdity, only worthy of a place among the dis- 
ordered imaginings of a scientific crank. To goto 
this extreme of assuming the existence of an imma- 
terial substantial clastic solid (ether) in order to get 
some real substance out of which to form luminous 
undulations, and thus vindicate light as a mode of 
motion,” when the acceptance of light itself as an 
immaterial substance having none of the properties 
of matter and penetrating solid bodies in defiance of 
material conditions will answer every practical pur- 
pose and solve every scientific problem involved in 
the premises, is one of the inexplicable vagaries of 
modern physicists which the Substantial Philoso- 
phy is rapidly bringing to the surface. Captain Car- 
ter deserves the thanks of all independent scientific 
thinkers for turning this light and sound nonsense 
inside out, and thus aiding THE Microcosm in its ex- 
posure of such transparent philosophical folly as that 
dealt out in the lectures of Sir William Thomson, as also 
illustrated by his barometric sound-pulses, which are 
discussed in another part of this number.—EDITOR. 
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vable vibrations are the result of a mode of 
motion,” “impulse,” received from the vibrating 


articles of the hght-giving body; and he must 

ave had a dim recollection of the fact that air, 
which is perfectly elastic, has not “rigidity” 
enough to transmit the violent, impulse” any 
faster than 1100 feet in a second. He may have 
` casually considered the fact that the most 
“rigid” body we have—steel—will hand over 
the impulse a paltry 19,000 feet in a second, 
although not quite so perfectly elastic” as 
air. Putting all this together in a general, hap- 
hazard, really unconscious way, a sort of 
„mode of motion” in the particles of his brain, 
sent forth a little glimmer of light, and he dim- 
ly saw that the ‘eternal fitness of things” 

idp’t exactly fit in this case. Of course he 
went this far; but he might have reasoned 
thus: If a body is perfectly elastic, it cannot 
be more elastic. Air has always been conceded 


sensibly compress them ? Prof. Tyndall gives 
the co-efficient of compressibility of sea-water 
as . 0000436. How will lead compare with that? 


| Let Sir William and Prof. Tyndall figure it out 


between them. But again. Prof. Tyndall 
gives the velocity along the fiber of pine-wood 
as 10,900 feet. and across the rings as 4,611. 
Now, in the name of common reason, is not 
pine-wood infinitely more compressible tban 
water? Is it nut therefore much less elastic ? And 
is it not also only a little lighter or less dense? 
Well, then, put these together and see that. the 
densities keing very nearly alike, the velocities 
ought to be the same. If not the same, the one 
showing greater velocity ought to bave vastly 
greater elasticity in order to account for it, for 
do not these great scientists tell us that the 
velocity is greater because the elasticity is 
greater in proportion to the density? But here 
is pine-wood. with an elasticity (shown by its 


to be perfectly elastic. But air transmits sound | compressibility, or in any other way) vastly less 
much more slowly than iron. wood and water. than that of water. its density not essentially 
True. we have been accustomed to say that | different, but the velocity of sound thrcugh it 
this is accounted for by the fact that the; in one direction, just equal, and in auother di- 


elasticities of the metal, the liquid, and the wood 
as compared with their respective densities, 
are vastly greater thau the elasticity of air in re- 
lation to its density ( Tyndall on Sound,” page 
47). But this quotation shows clearly that the 
word elasticity“ is used out of its true mean- 
ing, and is made to refer to the quality of the 


rection, two and a half times as great as in 
water. I might easilv continue these compari- 
sons at great length. but this will suffice. 

Now. the luminiferous ether” is assumed 
to be matter.“ Sir William insists that it is 
an ‘elastic solid.” But he tells us that it is 
millions of times less dense than air.” There 


resistance offered to presure, and the rapidity | being nothiug but theory to deal with, anvthing 


of recovery when the pressure is removed. 
Hence we want another word—ah! I have it; 
let us call it “rigidity.” The iron, the water. 
the wood, etc., have greater ‘‘rigidity” in 
comparison to their density, and so the lumi- 
niferous ether” has greater, ‘‘ prodigiously 
greater.” 

Let us examiue this a little in the light of 
plain common sense, and solid facts. The iron, 
wood, and water send the pulse quicker be- 
cause they have greater rigidity in comparison 
or in proportion to their density than air has. 
Very well: let us apply this rule all round. 
Tyndall says, p. 89, The less the comprersi- 
bility, the greater the elasticity, and conse- 

uently the greater the velocity of sound 
through the liquid.” On the same page he 
gives the velocity of sound through lead to be 
4,030 feet per second, and on the previous page, 
the velocity through water to be 4.714. Here 
then we have the velocity of sound through 
water and lead as the same. Now the density 
of lead is just about eleven times that of water; 
and Tyndall says, p. 20, Other things remain- 
ing the same, an augmentation of density al- 
ways produces a diminution of velocity.” 
Hence it is perfectly clear that the velocity of 
sound in lead ought to be very much slower 
than in water. But it is the same. Now how 
can this be accounted for? The wave-theorist 


says, lead must have greater elasticity com- 
pared wit! its density. Is this so? Tyndall 


says, p. 25, that “elasticity is measured by 
compressibility.” Which is more compressible, 
lead. or water? It is a well-known fact that a 
leaden bullet may be molded cold in a small 
hand-press; and that the density of cold - pressed 
bullets exceeds that of those cast from a melted 
state. This excess is solely on account of the 
pressure. But what effect would sucha trifling 
pressure have upon water? What student of 
iN docs not know that water, and all 
iquids, are the most incompressible things we 


know of? And who docs not know that even 


thousands of pounds on the squareinch cannot 
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can be assumed. This remarkable rarity. then, 
is a good argument for the propagation or trans- 
mission of a “ pulse ” of sound or light at a great 
velocity. Less density, more velocity. But even 
this would not be plausible enough unless the 
“ prodigious rigidity” were added. Because 
Sir William sees that if a man’s arm must be so 
rigid or strong to vibrate back and forth ten 
times in a second, what must be the strength or 
eon stored up in a molecule of ether to en- 
able it to vibrate seven hundred million million 
times. or more? This, then, is the difficulty. 
The great scientists see that, in order to yield, 
and in order to react such a marvelous number 
ot times in a second, the substance so reacting 
must possess ‘* rigidity” millions of times be- 
yond that of steel. But I submit that it is im- 
possible to imagine any ‘‘ matter,” ay ** elastic 
solid,” as being so miraculously rigid and vet 
not opposing the progress through it of a 
material body. If tbe ether particles kick 
against each other with such a *“‘prodigious 
rigidity,” how in the name of reason do they 
allow the stars to rush along at such great apend 
without opposing any resistance? Sir William 
said that the earth meets with no more sensible 
resistance in rushing through ether, at the rate 
of 1100 miles an hour. than a bullet would feel 
in sinking through an inch of pitch in a year. 
But there is one final and original argument 
which I have been holding in reserve for many 
months; an argument so overwhelming, and 
so absolutely unanswerable, that the second 


| scientist in the world.” and the youngest student 


in any college, can equally feel its force. Let 
the skeptics and the wave-theorists, whether of 
sound or light. pay a little attention to this, if 
thev fail to see anything else. Every one who 
has read a natural philosophy knows how the 
original calculation of the velocity of light was 
made. Jupiter’s moons flash out when they 
emerge from behind the planet, and the time of 
their reappearance was noted. When the earth 
was farthest from Jupiter, these reappearances 
took place some sixteen seconds later than when 
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the earth was on the other side of its orbit, and 


nearest the great planet. Manifestly the cause 
of the delay was the 190 odd million miles across 
the earth’s orbit. This gave the original calcu- 
lation of 192,000 miles a second. But modern 
science undertook to measure this marvelous 
velocity by actual experiment. Machinery was 
devised, and a flash of light, passing between 
the spokes of a rapidly revolving wheel, and re- 
flected by a mirror ten miles away, were caught 
upon the flying spokes upon their return, and 
thus their velocity accurately determined. It 
came near to the astrovomical calculation; and, 
since the reduction of the sun's estimated dis- 
ee the two have closely agreed. Now for 
0 


FINISHING DEMONSTRATION. 


The light, in the first calculation, traveled 
over a space filled only with ' luminiferous 
ether.” In the latter case it traveled through 
air alone. along the surface of the earth. Its 
velocity through the prodigiously rigid ” ether 
is therefore precisely the same as through the 
ordinary atmosphere. The ether is millions 
of times less dense than air,” and therefore the 
velocity in ether should be millions of times 
greater. or at least the square root of those mill- 
ions. But the “rigidity ” of the ether is pro- 
digiously ” greater than that of air; hence the 
velocity should be prodigiously increased 
from this cause also. But, the great, cold fact 
is that the velocities across the mighty void be- 
tween us and Jupiter’s satellite, and upon the 
hillsides near Paris, are actually one and the 
same. In hydrogen the velocity of sound is 
4,164 feet per secound. Why? Because hydro- 

n is fourteen times rarer than air. In car- 

nic acid it is 858. Why? Because carbonic 
acid is somewhat denser. But light in air act- 
ually travels as fast as it does in ether, al- 
though the densities differ by millions of mill- 
ions, and the elasticities or rigidities” differ 

* prodigiously.“ Some one may say, are you 
not mixing sound and light? Not at all. These 
gentlemen tell me that light is a vibration of 
particles like sound; only differing in the direc- 
tions of those vibrations, and that it is propa- 
gated in a similar way. In the case of sound 
one particle pushes the next straight ahead. In 
the case of light it pushes it up or down a 
curved incline. 

Lastly. If the objector assert that the air 
does not vibrate at all in transmitting light, 
but that the ether in the air does the transmit- 
ting, I ask: Why does not the ether in porous 
cork, or sponge, or paper, or cloth, transmit it 
just as well? Why does not the ether in liquid 
ink transmit light as readily as the ether iu 
water? The ink is porous, as is shown by its 
dissolving other substances without occupying 
more space; but somehow the ether seems to be 
paralyzed, for it won't come up to time. If the 
ether does all the vibrating and transmitting by 
virtue of being in the air, how does it manage 
to insert itself so abundantly, and to find room 
to vibrate freely in dense glass, which has no 
pores at all, and fails so utterly to operate in a 
porous, soft pine shingle? If it was light that 
p oomph Captain Abney's boiling tea- 

ettle, in a dark room, and if this light can be 
called, as Sir William styled it, ‘‘ radiant heat,” 
is heat then only a motion of the particles of 
ether in the iron? We have always been told 
tbat heat was an actual vibration of the parti- 
cles of the heated body itself. The merest be- 
ginner in philosophy knows this perfectly. 


These questions can be pressed ad libitum, but 
space forbids, and I close the case with the ex- 
pression of a hope that the second scientist in 
the world” may find his tremendous ‘‘cer- 
tainty ” about the luminiferous ether” to pos- 
sess legs prodigious rigidity,” and that it may 
not be so dense as to preclude the 53 of 

y common 


being penetrated and permeated 
sense. 
Pa. MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER. 


UNREASONABLE SKEPTICISM. 


BY REV. GEORGE SEVERANCE. 


By unreasonableskepticism, I mean that cyni- 
cal unbelief which discards the being of God in 
every theistic sense. scouting also the idea of a 
hereafter life. For now it is no part of my 

urpose to discuss the differences that obtain 
in relation to the divine nature, nor do I, in this 
brief essay, propose to settle all controversies 
that have arisen relative to the existence that 
oe us, when mortality is swallowed up of 
ife. 

While right reasoning may demand a recog- 
nition of God’s being, misconceptions touching 
His personality may exceed our estimation. 
The most grotesque views respecting the life to 
succeed this may prevail without invalidating 
tbe proof, if a man die he shall live again. 
Professions of faith may fashion the gods repre- 
sented, and yet no hypothesis is so plausible 
as the asseveration, is.” 

Columbus’ conceptions of a western conti- 
nent, before starting out on his voyage of dis- 
covery. might have been vague; but a western 
continent awaited his discovery. We may hold 
to God's duality, be tri-theists. or mouotheists, 
yet the being of God, in all His plenitude, is as 
valid and complete as if all were of one mind 
touching this momentous theme. No matter 
what form or shape individual speculations 
may take, the verdict of the mass of mankind 
will be, a Supreme Intelligence runs the ma- 
chinery of the universe, though the skeptical 
query may be pressed, why do men of intellect- 
ual vigor reject the theistic view of God. repu- 
diating in toto all faith in immortality, if these 
beliefs are founded in fact? Our answer 
would be, that this class of reasoners are not 

d of well-balanced minds. To reason 
fairly on all subjects that present themselves 
for reflection. all the human faculties must be 
developed and well rounded out. 

Whether we accept the science of Phrenology 
or not, it has very nicely and accurately classi- 
fied the human faculties. We kuow that in 
some persons certain faculties are very strong 
and brilliant. Those who are clear-headed an 
far reaching in one direction, are very short- 
sighted and unreasoning in other directions. 
If Webster, the statesman. was strong, clear, 
and convincing on national questions, he was 
utterly incompetent as a financier, and many of 
our able financiers lack all the requisites of able 
statesman ‘hip. 

Skepticism errs at the starting-point: hence 
the erroneousness of its bald and irrational 
denials in the outset. To begin with, it denies 
to man a religious nature. while mental science 
absolutely establishes the fact that man by 
nature is religious, and reccgnizes in some form 
a Supreme Being, venerating and worshiping 
one who is the Cause of causes. Veneration, 
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hope and marvelousness are religious human 
faculties. Under their influence, scores of as 
able intellects as our world has produced have 
worshiped and adored outwardly and inwardly. 
being immersed, as 1t were, in God, feeling an 
inward consciousness of their immortality. 
Brilliant as may be their intellects, those not 
possessed of these religious faculties cannot 
venerate, worship and adore, because there are 
no ekylights to their souls. They are natural- 
born skeptice, as some are born destitute of 
sight, though intellectually they cannot reason 
on subjects appertaining to this absent mem- 
ber of the five senses. How can one taste 
who is destitute of the sense of taste? or how 
can one hear who is destitute of the organs of 
hearing ? 

Without musical faculties, distinct from the 
intellectual, one can never become a musical 
expert. If the organ or faculty of calculation 
is wanting, no proficiency will be made in 
mathematical studies; for this reason such 
pupils should not attempt to reason on mathe- 
matical subjects, though possessed of Baconian 
intellect. because not mathematically equipped. 
Those who have no time nor tune should never 
aspire to teach music; for they lack the mental 
requisites. I once knew a very able member 
of Congress who could not distinguish between 
** Yankee Doodle” and Old Hundred.” His 
intellect in the abstract might have fitted him 
for President of the United States: but he would 
have shown his weakness had he entered into 
debate with an ordinary musician involving 
questions of barmony. 


I have known clear-headed and intelligent 
merchants who could not distinguish one 
color from another. They might deny the pos. 
sibility of any varieties of color, debating long 
und loud; but under the circumstances, of what 
value were their opinions on a subject upon 
which nature had not fitted them to form an 
intelligent opinion? John Locke, the philoso- 
pher. and George Combe, the phrenologist, could 
not be said to have more than a smattering of 
mathematics. as they were destitute of the 
mathematical faculty. Truman H. Safford and 
Zerah Colburn were enormously developed in 
the mathematical region and were mathemati- 
cal prodigies. But as it respects pure intellect, 
these mathematicians were pygmies compared 
to Locke and Combe. In relation to a man’s 
specialty, he may tower above most of his fel- 
lows, while sinking in comparison with their 
superiors where they lack. 


Without fear of controversy, we affirm that 
the champions of Atheism and non-immortality 
are incompetent to reason on these and kindred 
topics, because of the undeveloped condition of 
their religious faculties. A woman destitute 
of philoprogenitiveness would be in no con- 
dition to give us a rational exposition of a 
mother’s love. 


What shall we think of that perversity of in- 
tellect which sees no evidence of intelligent de- 
sign in the vast Universe? Were I to presenta 
manikin, the work of human skill, perfect in 
all its parts, there is not an intelligent infidel 
on the face of the globe but would regard such 
a specimen as proof positive that a skillful de- 
signer and mechanic was the maker. When I 
produce a living, throbbing specimen of a man 
with all the mechanism of the human body in 
perfect operation, possessed of tne five senses, 
the blood circulating, the digestive apparatus 
doing its work, the laws of reproduction made 
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plain; and a sapient atheist tells me be has no 
need of a creative intelligence to explain these 
wonderful phenomena, I can but repeat, The 
fool bath said in his heart there is no God.” 
From all possible directions we bear the athe- 
istic assertion of the eternity of matter. What 
does the unbeliever know from his point of ob- 
servation about matter’s eternity? Can he ac- 
count for matter, with all its wondrous proper- 
ties. so well without God is I can with God Pit 
is the most nonsensical of all nonsense to assert 
50 el eit the eternity of matter, while 
discarding the eternity of intelligence. The 
Universe is full of divine art, and somewhere 
there must be Infinite Intelligence to model and 
produce what challenges the reverence and de- 
votion of the devout thinker. With the scroll 
of the heavens unrolled before me, the green 
earth and sea beneath my feet with all their 
wonders. shall it be called superstition that 
prompts me to assert the eternity of Intelli- 
gence when I speak of Final Cause? The 
fountain from whence finite intelligence sprung 
must be greater and higher than the stream 
that flows from this source. 


Ingersoll, the American beau ideal atheist, ns- 
serts, were health as catching as disease, were 
Russia as well governed es Massachusetts, and 
were some other things to his liking, the divine 
Existence would be possible to his apprehen- 
sion. But when in the region of causes, we 
may be enamored of the skill and workman- 


ship. without knowing the precise character of 


the artificer. Were it settled forever that 
there is an Infinite Intelligence merged in causa- 
tion, the character of that intelligence would 
be another subject for discussion. Could I per- 
form greater wonders than any inan living. my 
goodness or badness would still be an open 
subject for discussion. 


Both historic and pre-historic times demon- 
strate the fact that man haserected his temples 
and pagodas, offering up prayers and incense 
to the Infinite One. Pyrrhonistic iconoclasts 
may demolish existing religions, and the proof 
will be forthcoming: man will have some type 
of religion., and the prevailing religions would 
soon be replaced. t our carping skeptics 
measurably respect the general convictions of 
mankind. remembering it is not the culmina- 
tion of wisdom to ignore God and assert that 
death is an eternal sleep, for human nature 
will reassert itself and a rational faith will tri- 
umph, God as ever will fill His place in the 
realm of mind and matter, and immortality 
will prove triumphant. 


SOUTH ROYALTON, Vt. 


SS i —“àqͤ. — — 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


— 


BT J. W. LOWBER, M. A., Ph. D. 


Chronology is a science of great importance 
to tbe Bible student. for it not only assists bim 
in understanding Scripture, but it is of great 
benefit in tbe study of history in general. The 
chronology generally used for all periods pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ is that based on the 
Masoretic Text of the Old Testament. This 
sometimes differs from the Septuagint Text, 
and also from the Samaritan. It must be re- 
membered that our chronology is human and 
not divine. While all the statements of the Bi- 
ble are divine, the dates in the margin are hu- 
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man, just as are its divisions into verses and | ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


chapters. The inspiration of the Bible is not af- 
fected, although its chronology may be consid- 
ered an open question. With these few remarks, 
we wish to examine briefly the bearinys of the 
most recent developments in chronological 
science upon the credibility of Bible history. 


1. It is claimed that there was not sufficient idea tbat all the dogmas a 
time between the Flood and the Call of Abra- eternal results were equally at fault. 


ham for the production of the immense popu- 
lation on the globe when the great Patriarch 
came into the land of Canaan. It is generally 
admitted that Abraham was called about 2000 
years B. C. According to the Septuagint chro- 
nology. which was universally followed by the 

rimitive church, it was 1247 years from the 

ood to the Callof Abraham. TheScience of 
ripen now teaches that the population of 
the earth doubles everv twenty-five years. This 
removes all difficulty in reference to the popu- 
lation of the earth when Abraham came into 
the land of Canaan. 


2. Some think that there has not been suf- 
ficient time from the Noahian Deluge for the 
production of the number of diverse languages 
that now exist. The Bible student has no dif- 
ficulty on this subject, for he remembers the 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel. 
All linguists must admit that living languages 
are constantly Sioa In order to give us 
a permanent record of his will, God has de- 

sited the Bible in t.e Hebrew and Greek 

nguayes, which ceased to live as soon as this 
was done, so that they might be the eternal de- 
positorier of living truth. Our translations un- 
dergo so many chauges that a revision is 
necessary every few years. Sir Charles Lyell 
says that none of the languages of modern 
Europe are one thousand vears old. No English 
scholar who has not studied Anglo-Saxon can 
read the laws of England written in the days 
of King Alfred. The same thing is true in 
other languages. The Germans of to-day do 
not understand the language of their Teutonic 
ancestors of the tenth or eleventh century. 
The French cannot, without careful study, 
understand the language of Charlemagne. The 
modern Italian cannot be traced back far be- 
yond the days of Dante. We may safely con- 
clude that modern Philology removes all diffi- 
culty in reference to the Bible doctrine of tbe 
development of the languages from one primi- 
tive stock. 


8. The Egyptian Monarchy seems to give 
modern skeptical writers a good deal of trouble. 
They do not see how, according to Bible chro- 
nology, that Egypt could have reached such a 
high civilization in the days of Abraham. Mr. 
Poole, of the British Museum, who is considered 
the highest authority on the subject of Egyp- 
tian chronology, thinks that the reign of Menes 
could not have been more than 700 years before 
the visit of the Patriarch Abraham to that 
country. From his reign to the Flood would 
then be. accurding to the Septuagint chronol- 
ogy, 547 years. As the population of the earth 
doubles itself every twenty-five years, Egvpt 
must have been quite a populous country in the 
days of Menes. It is not surprising that Abra- 
ham, 700 years after that time, found Egypt 
one of the most civilized countries of the world. 
The science of chronology, as of all other sci- 
ences, the better it is understood, the more light 
it throws upon the Revelation God has given to 


man. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


—— 


BY REV. A. N. MOLTNEA UX. 


MR. EDITOR, —In reading in THE MICROCOSM 
the articles of the Rev. Dr. Williston and Prof. 
Kephart, I was strongly impressed with the 
ut sin and its 
Each 
dogina carried to a finality reaches about the 
same unworthy result as relates to the charac- 
ter of the Eternal One. All parties say some- 
| body is to blame because of the existence of sin, 
and the critical reader is left still in the shad- 
| ows of the problem of evil, Arminians say that 
the Calvinistic theory of prescience and foreur- 
dination writes God the Author of Sin—a liar 
in that he says he willeth all men to be saved, 
when he did not so will. but was a tyrant, since 
he created most men to become sinfu!, and then 
to be damned for what they could not avoid. 
Calvinists reply: Since Arminians believe in 
God’s foreknowledge they are in the same posi- 
tion. as what is known to a certainty cannot ha 

n differently, and that they who believe in 

od’s ignorance of man’s voluntary acts are 

with the Calvinists also, since they teach the 
doctrine of man’s probation, which means 
temptation— trial. hus. when God placed 
man in Eden, He certainly did know that 
probation meant temptation—he did know 
that a fallen Angel was cast out from Heaven 
and was on the earth somewhere—to de- 
ceive. He did know that the posterity of 
this man Adam would be like their earthly 
progenitor, sinful. God did know that this in- 
experienced, innocent man, ignorant of tempta- 
tion, would be no match for the evil one. 
did know that Adam’s probation meant possi- 
ble, yea probable, failure. for the odds were 
against him. The treeof life, with its luscious, 
tempting fruit. and the luring, intelligent, de- 
ceptive ocupan! of the Garden was there. God 
did know all this, for the angels had failen be- 
fore man was created. When man’s failure 
became a fact, God did know that his provided 
redemption by Christ made man a probationer 
by provisions which the Intinite Mind had con- 
ceived before man wuscreated. God did. there- 
fore, know that these unregenerate children 
would be as weak as their progenitors, and that 
untold millions of these same children would 
never act on the right side of probation nor 
enjoy the life to come, since he knew their weak- 
ness and their danger. So much God did fore- 
know, at least. Admitting bim to be as igno- 
rapt as you please, about certain things which 
he chose not to know, he still did kuow, or 
ought to have known by common reasoning, 
from the fate of the fallen angels and from 
Adam's course in Eden, that men would after- 
ward go astray, and he proves that he knew it 
by inspiring prophets to foretell even the details 
of some men's crimes. 

But here the Universalist steps between the 
Calvinist, the Arminian and the advocate of 
God's nescience and says, Gentlemen, you are 
all right and all wrong: God does know every- 
thing from eternity; God did ordain or predes- 
tinate everything whatsoever comes to pass; 
God would have been cruel, yea, a tyrant, to 
have known that man would sin and be end- 
lessly miserable, and then have created him, 
with this knowledge, when he had the power 
to withhold existence from such as he knew 
would be the losers by their existence. I there- 
fore agree with you all, and as the only way 
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out of it, God provided a universal redemption J. J. Billingsly. The author assails the evolu- 
and salvation in Christ, an antidote for the sin tion theory. With that theory, as taught b 
which ne foresaw as broad as the disease which | Darwin and bis school, I have no sympathy. i 
he permitted to infect the race. Hence I hold | reject it as beartilv as does Brother Billingsly. 
that all will be saved as the only alternative of But I am not willing that the argument of 
God's infinite foreknowledge and his infinite | Brother Billingsly should stand in THE MICRO- 
consistency. cosM, unchallenged, as the ground, or any part 
But just here interposet a critic. Stop, he of the ground, upon which the patrons of that 
says, to the Universalist. You believe that God | organ reject the theory of evolution. THE MI- 
punishes sin; that He cannot look upon sin with |CRocosM is the leading organ opposing that 
the least degrec of allowance. You believe also | theory, if not the only one opposing it on solid 
that God is unchangeable and that He is without ground. Its opposition is sustained by the in- 
variableness or shadow of turning. If man can | exorable rules of logic. It seems to me that it 
and dors sin against God's will here, and if God | cannot afford to allow a false issue, or an un- 
will never change, then man must cease to be sound argument, to be made in its columns. on 
a free moral agent and consequently cease to be | this subject. So I pro to examine, a little, 
man, cr he will always be permitted to sin and | into the character of Brother Billingsly’s argu- 
be miserable as he is permitted here in defiance | ment. 
of the wili of God. That proof, then, is there He assumes that the narrative of the creation 
that an unchangeable God who knew every- given in Genesis seems to teach that the heavens 
thing and fore-ordained everytbing should not and earth were made in six days of twenty-four 
continue to know and ordain that man who en. | hours each. I cannot see from what he derives 
joys sin and misery so well here that he will | this seeming length of the days there named. 
not give them up. might not be permitted to The day of twenty-four hours is the period of 
practise and enjoy them or revel in them forever? the apparent revolution of the sun around the 
Thus all experience, all known facts, and all | earth. It is the time from sunset to sunset, or 
moral philosophy go to show that the Univer- from sunrise to sunrise. It does not seem to 
salist comes no nearer the true or satisfactory | me that there could have been any such meas- 
solution of the great problem than does the | ure of time before the sun was set to measure 
Calvinist, the Arminian, or the advocate of the day. It was not till the fourth day of the 
God's voluntary pescience. creation that God said, let there be lights 
Now the question arises, is there no other so- in the firmament of the heavens, to divide the 
lution? We believe there is. It may not be day from tbe night; and let them be for 
quite orthodox. but we think it is rational signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years.” 
nevertheless. The Problem of Human Life“ Whatever may have been the measure of the 
shows that beasts, wien they die, give their first three days, it was pot the rising and 
bodies to mother earth. and that their incor- ‘setting of the sun. I fail tc find the slightest 
real life-force and mental force fall back ground for an inference that they were only 
into the vital and mental fountain of the uni- | twenty-four hours long. 
verse whence they originally came, there to Brother Billingsly says: I am well aware 
remain to be re-employed, as in the wise coun. | that the word day is sometimes used in the 
sels of God, for other animate creatures in the | Bible as expressive of an indefinite period.” 
coming ages. This being so, may not wicked Would it not, then, be most likely thus used. 
men, which the Apostle Peter says, are like |in speaking of what occurred before there was 
“natural brute beasts. made to be taken and any measurement of time corresponding to our 
destroyed ” (2 Pet., ii. 12). be treated the same | day of twenty-four hours? 
as mere brutes, and ‘‘utterly perish in their It will not do to predicate too much on this 
own corruption?’ They would thus, like mere | assertion of what seems. One thing seems to a 
animals. lose all personal or individual identity, man in one stage of culture, and another thing 
while vo part of either their material or imma- | to s man in a different stage. It may seem to 
terial organisms would be annihilated. We do some men that. at the command of Joshua, the 
not assert positively that this is the complete | sun stood still on Gibeon, and the moon stayed 
solution of the ugly problem of evil. But may in the valley of Ajalon. But to one acquainted 
we not hope for this in place of the idea of end- | with the Copernican theory, it seems that the 
less punishment? On this solution God could | sun was stationary with respect to the earth all 
consistently make man for the general interests the while. It is one of the glories of revelation 
of free agency and moral government, knowing that it ad apts itself to all advancements in in- 
at the same time that certain men, as both | telligence. 
Calvinists and Arminians believe, would abuse| I confess I never conceived of what was 
their free agency and be unfit to live with those meant by the man restored to sight, seeing 
who did not thus abuse it. Those who should | men as trees walking.“ till I had read the last 
thus abuse their noble powers would simply | number of THE Microcosm. It had always 
have to be returned to personal or individual been explained to me as seeing indistinctly. 
nonentity, like “brute beasts,” and thus be But when surgery, in its wonderful progress. 
deprived of individuality. while relieving the | had succeeded in giving sight to a man born 
character and attributes of God from the im- blind, lo! at first he saw objects immensely 
plication of cruelty. May not this, after all, magnified. He saw men as tall as trees. The 
prove the real solution of the great problem? ſevangelist, when he recorded this miracle, 
knew nothing of the force of what he 
enned. It was left for this age to flash the 
fight of science on the record, and show 
the perfect correspondence between the book 
of Nature and the book of Revelation. And 
when, in this age, geology had demonstrated 
that in the primary formations of the earth 
there was naught but dead matter; that in the i 
next succeeding formations there were mount. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE WEEKLY SABBATH— 
REPLY TO THE REV. DR. BILLINGSLY. 


BY J. D. THOMAS, ESQ. 
An article appears in THE Microcosm for 
September, under the above caption, from Rev. 
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ains of vegetable remains, but no trace of ani- 
mal life; that next came fossils of birds and 


to de Christ from His seat of power in the 
minds and hearts of men, and to enthrone the 


fishes, but no beasts of the field: then all kinds Goddess of Reason” in His stead. Aguosti- 
of animals, and lastly, man, the great heart cism, supernaturalism, pantheism, rationalistic 


of the intelligent Christian world leaped with 
exultation at the grand confirmation of the 
Mosaic account of creation. 


! 


infidelity, Darwinian sophistry, Spencerian 
scholasticism, and all other torms of intellectual 


Hugh Miller set error join hands and struggle on in the hope 


it forth in his ` Testimony of the Rocks.” The that ere long they will act as pall-bearers at 
learned Christian has ever since pointed to this the funeral of Jesus; but despite their desperate 
confirmation as one of the most overwhelming and persistent efforts to slay and entomb Him, 
evidences of the truth of Revelation. But all' He yet lives and will live in all the transfigura- 


this is to be thrown away, if the days of cre- 


ation are to be whittled down to twenty-four 


hours 1 N 
But Brother Billingsly says 
day. on which God rected: 


| 


tion glory with which truth and the love of 
millions can enswathe Him. Now that this is 
a case of the survival of the fittest,” eppears, 


of the seventh if we consider that in the development of ideal 
It is a day of greatness, even culture, so called, is not a 
twenty-four hours long.” And he argues that! weighty or important factor. 


These advocates 


therefore the six days that preceded it were of | of false philosophies indulge in such ceaseless 
similar length. The argument is a sound and , adulation of bare intellectual attainments, that 


logical argument 
here did Brother B. learn that the day on 


But what of the premise? 


| 


one is almost constrained to believe that with- 
out broad scholarship there cau be no great- 


which God rested was only one of twenty-four | ness; while the truth is— 


hours? 

It is nowhere recorded that 
ing a Sabbath of twenty-four hours, and on 
Monday morning went into the work of crea- 


» 
God rested dur- ness. 


| 
| 


That broad culture is not essential to true great- 
More than eighteen hundred years ago 
the Forerunner of Christ hurried away from: the 
shore of Jordan, to the bank of Life’s River 


tion again. On the contrary, the text says in celestial; exchanging the call ** Repent ve” for 


six days He made it all. 
still continues. 
creation since. 
last. It is an indefinite period. Then. accord- 
ing to Brother B.'s argument, and it is sound, 


he day of His rest a song whose surges, swelled by ten thousand 
He has added nothing to His times ten thousand voices, dash to the top of 
I know not how long it is to | the throne, while the Archangelrising beats time 


with his scepter. Now John the Baptist was 
not a scholar in the classical sense of that word. 


the preceding six days were also indefinite In early life he attended no College of the 


periods. 

It is true we are reminded in the Decalogue 
that our Sabbath is a type of the rest of God. 
after the creation. But that is not the primary 
pu pose of the Sabbath. The Jews were re- 

uked for a mistake like this, and informel 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. It was given to him be- 
cause he needed it. Incidentally it was to re- 
mind him of the creation and the rest that fol- 
lowed. But why suppose tbat because man’s 
day is a type of God’s day, that it must be equal 
to His? Is the type usually equal to the thing 
typified? It would poorly serve to express the 
thought, if it were. In types and figures we 
represent great things by small, and thus open 
the mind to the comprehension of what it would 
not grasp if presented without a figure. It is 
thus our Lord teaches nearly all the while; He 
presents trivial natural things ¢hich a child 
can comprehend, and by them leads the mind 
out to the contemplation of the greatest and 
most glorious truths in the universe. By the 
mustar:! seed, the least of all seeds, He sets 
forth the glory of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And by a day in a man's life, a point of time, 
He sets forth the grand cycles of His creation 
and of His rest that followed. 


BRYAN, Texas. 
— ͤ j —ũ— LEE 
CHRIST AND CULTURE. 


BY REV. F. HAMLIN. 


No man who thinks beneath the surface can 
fail to discover the motive of the unsanctified 
Scholarship, and the unprincipled Authorship 
of this age, in their almost superhuman at- 
tempts to invalidate the truths and claims of 
the word of God. While these endeavors find 
their inspiration or origin in the ‘carnal 

rt,” which is “enmity against God,” that 
which incites this ceaseless activity is a desire 


Prophets; he sat at the feet of no Gamaliel, but 


** was in the desert until the day of his shewin 
unto Israel.” Amid the rocks and caves, an 
solitude of the wilderness. he learned of God, 
and extracted his eloquence from the restless 
torrents that rushed down the mountains. His 
only preparation was the view of God's works; 
the study of His Word, and Communion with 
His person, while the Master's feet were just 
behind him. Nevertheless he was great before 
God. Said Jesus, Among them that are born 
of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist.“ 
How striking the contrast between this John 
and Solomon. The latter was intellectually 
great. He spake of trees, from the cedar that 
is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall; lie spake also of beasts. and 
of fowls, and of ere ping 77 and of fishes;“ 
such was his knowledge of Natural History; 
while in the field of poetic production, he was 
full of the fragrance of spring, the beauty of 
flowers, and the loveliness of love. Having less 
fire than David, he had more figure; the colors 
of his style were often rich as the humming- 
bird's wing. With what perfect case he drove 
the flocks of loose wandering thoughts from the 
wide common into the penfolds of Proverbs, 
and then with matchless ease suffused them 
with a rich, slumbrous light, like that of a 
July afternoon, trembling amid beds of roses. 
“With what marvelous facility he collected 
images from artificial or natural objects with 
which to deck his bride or bridegroom. The 
raven’s plumage is plucked from his breast; the 
dove's eye is extracted from its socket; per- 
umes are brought from beds of spices, and 
even lilies led drooping out of their low valleys, 
to garnish and glorify his one dear image.” 
How unlike Solomon was John. True, he was 
a master; for only a master can touch worde, 
that are an instrument of music, and bring from 
them unexpected life and soul. Nor did he lack 
intellect or emotion; for Language, says 
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Professor Goldwin Smith, ‘is not a musical 
instrument into which, if a fool breathe, it will 
make melody.” The words which have uni- 
versal power are those that have been keyed 
and chorded in the great orchestral chamber of 
the human heart; and John spoke such words 
of power. Nevertheless. he was not a man of 
broad culture in the generally accepted mean- 
ing of that word. His scholarship was circum- 
scribed, as his mission was unique. But, not- 
withstanding this fact, Jesus could think even 
of Bathsheba's son, and exclaim: ‘* Among them 
that are born of women, there hath not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist;” thus teaching 
that broad intellectual attainments are not es- 
sential to true greatness. 

It is scarcely necessary in this age of general 
information to state that Christianity does not 
underestimate, but appreciates and promotes 
intellizence. The chief exponents of modern, 
culture are the Christian Nations, and very es- 

ially those among whom the Holy Scriptures 
ave free course, tbat is Protestant Nations. 
This is not a mere accident, for by its very uni- 
versality it points to an internal connection 
between culture and Christianity. This thought 
has been very beautifully and truthfully ela 
rated by that princely preacber, Rev. Thomas 
Gerard, in his lecture on ‘The Relation of 
Christianity to the Intellectual Activities of the 
Age,” a production which, for profundity of 
thought and elegance of diction, finds few 
equals, and no superiors in all the annals of 
literature. 

Christianity only insists that culture ‘shall 
stand where and seek only to accomplish what 
God intended. 

While, on the one hand, she ignores extreme 
Montanism, which opposes all iatellectual 
development, art. science, etc.; on the other she 
repudiates Gnosticism (that threatening danger 
of the Church in the second century) because it 
makes knowledge a substitute for faith, instead 
of its concomitant. In the nature of thin 
abstract culture cannot meet the moral needa 
of men. Sin is not (as Rousseau taught) the 
result of false culture which has forsaken the 
sure guidance of nature,” and therefore a true 
intellectual culture cannot remove it. The 
truth is. that such culture's mission is purely in 
the field of the intellectual, and not of the moral. 

The Sun cannot excise n cancer, nor can he 
remove a tumor. That is the work of another 
instrument. The Sun must be content to shine 
away darkness. and develop that which already 
lives. Go where inteilectual development is 
limited in its field of activity, and circumscribed 
ip the sphere of its possible influence. It may 
reach stars, and rocks, and laws of nature, but 
it cannot change moral condition. With God 
it is character, not culture, which constitutes 
greatness, We must not measure greatness by 
financial ability, for Naaman’s millions could 
not heal him of his leprosy. No traitor is great 
because wealthy. Nor can intellectual attain- 
ment lift man to the desired elevation, for a 
vessel filled with diamonds may rush over 
Niagara Falls as easily as an empty craft, vea. 
more rapidly and furiously because of the 
weight she carries. God judges by charac- 
ter. The supreme question with Jehovah is 
not What have you?’ but ‘What are 
you? Is yours a Culture so narrow that only 
one capacity is thoroughly cultivated at the 
cost of the others—especially the intellect at 
the expense of the heart and will?” That is 
an emasculated Culture which does not render 
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the heart more tender, and the Conacience more 
sensitive, and the will more loyal to the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. Dr. Christlieb 
never spoke more truthfully than when he said 
that “all true culture and science has one ten- 
dency—-to make human life more God-like;" 
and Joseph Cooke enunciated a sentence worthy 
of the attention and praverful consideration of 
all ethical and philosophical teachers, when, 
anid the thinkers of Tremont Temple, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ On the floor of God's House, he is 
tallest who is nearest to God.” Nor should men 
forget that the day hastens when character, and 
character only will have its reward. Rambler's 
statement to the effect that Virtue is the only 
solid basis of Greatness” finds its verification 
not only in the rise and fall of nations, but 
holds true of individuals as well. My friend 

lanted in her garden the seed of the Evening 

rimrose, which, all through the first year, was 
only a little unpretentious plant, but after a 
fall, a winter. and a spring-time, there came 
a summer, and then appeared, even in the dark 
hours, when other buds were closed and witb- 
ered, the fragrant flowers, all beautiful, the ad- 
miration of all who beheld them, and thor were 
greedily seized and carried into the brilliantly 
lighted parlor. So in this world, amid the sun- 
light of prosperity, the (so-called) cultured, the 
wealthy, and the famous are admired; the Tyn- 
dalls, the Millses and the Carlyles attract atten- 
tion; and apparently character is at a discount: 
but after the fall-time of chilling tides and 
withering leaves, after the winter hour of 
crushed hopes and frozen joys, after the spring- 
time of bursting graves and revivified bodies, 
in the hour when human standards of greatness 
vanish, then comes the spring-time of true 
manhood; and character, all fragrant with odor 
sequential upon contact with the great Teacher, 
will be admired, and the possessor, whether he 
be golden of thought and tongue” or in 
learning small,” will Be carried by angel bands 
to the more substantial joys of a celestial en- 
vironment. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUBSTANTIALISM. 


BY 8. F. STARLEY, M. D. 


The New Philosophy of Substantialism throws 
the cnly possible light upon the phenomena 
of mind. Upon the realization of its truth 
alone can we rationally account for the con- 
tinued acquisition of knowledge and the per- 
mauency of mental impressions. If, ae mate- 
rialistic scientists assert, the force or motion 
resulting from molecular change in the brain- 
substance is the cause and source of all 
thought, then why is it that the thought re- 
mains after such molecular changes have been 
continued until that portion of the brain-sub- 
stance whose function it is to bring out menta 
operations is reduced to effete matter and its 

ace supplied by new material? Shall we be- 
lieve that each molecule of brain-substance as 
it thus ceases to act functionally, imparts the 
quantum of thought it has just produced or re- 
ceived from some other molecule to its suc- 
cessor before being taken into the stream of 
venous blood that is to sweep it out of 
the mental workshop where it has just per 
formed its part in the intellectuality of the 
individual? Now, if this be so, each such 
molecule must impart to its successor & 
vast amount of knowledge, especially in 
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the case of educated men advanced in age in 
whose minds immense funds of different kinds 
of knowledge are stored up. It seems to us 
tbat no greater degree of credulity could be re- 
quired of a man than to believe that the 
knowledge and mental impressions a man has 
are being constantly handed over from one 
molecule of brain-matter to another, that 
this process goes on unceasingly—at least dur- 
ing tbe waking state—to the end of bis days 
upon ezrth, and that then the mind that 
nature bus so wonderfully preserved should 
cease to exist forever! As well might we at- 
tempt to form an idea of the limits of space as 
to comprehend such a process, and that too 
without a God to direct or control it. It is cer- 
tainly more rational to believe and realize that 
the mind. the intellect, is a substantial entity 
holding the knowledge and impressions that it 
retains stored up as a part of its own conscious 
ego. Of course the mind is compelled to com- 
municate with the outer world through the use 
it makes of the brain as the medium of com- 
munication with matter, and the physical 
changes produced in the molecules of the brain 
are the physiological results of the mind’s 
action upon the material organism with which 
it is connected during the life of the body. 

This view alone can account for the fact that 
when disease or injury has rendered the brain 
unfit for the performance of its proper func- 
tions the mind seems to be deranged or de- 
stroycd—aud why? Simply because ite phys- 
ical means of communication with the physical 
world are cither destroyed or out of working 
order, as the case may be. Now this is no more 
evidenee that the intellectual ego has ceased to 
exist than the failure of a telegraph operator to 
trapsmit a message from one station to another 
would prove that the battery that gives out the 
electric force has gone out of existence when 
in fact the failure to transmit was caused by a 
break in the conducting wire at some point 
along the line. That molecular change takes 
place in the brain-substance as a result of every 
effcrt of the mind, is a physiological fact, but 
this does not prove that the force thus called 
into action to connect the intellect with the 
universe of matter is the mind itself. The idea 
that the entire intellect of man is the result of 
molecular changes taking place in the brain is 
the outgrowth of the modern doctrine of evolu- 
tion, as taught by the infidel scientists who are 
laboring so hard to exclude the idea of a per- 
sonal God from the realms of thought. 

But the Philosophy of Substantialism, like a 
new revelation, is furnishing intellectual pabu- 
lum more solid and durable than molecular 
change. and is building up a tower of strength 
from whose lofty summit the Christian phi- 
losopher can bid defiance to every effort of this 
Samson of infidelity (evolution) to effect its 
overthrow. 

May the divine light of the New Philosophy 
continue to spread until it drives from onr 
earth the dark aud cheerless shadow of this 
upas tree of science—so called—that chills the 
spiritual life out of every soul that has taken 
refuge under its repulsive branches. 


TYLER. Texas. 
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CERTAINTY NOT NECESSITY. 


BY D. G. W. ELLIS. 


The prescience of God is, as it 1 to the 
Writers mind, absolutely essential to His per- 
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fection. But His foresight of events does not 
make them necessary; ìt does not even make 
them certain. The Divine foreknowledge is 
not the cause of their occurrence. These events 
would have taken place just as they have, even 
if it had been possible for God to have closed 
His eyes to them. His foreseeing them has not 
had. in the smallest degree, any influence in 
bringing them to pass. Of course I mean such 
events as result from the free. unconstrained 
acts of moral agents. There are many things 
that occur because God has appointed them, 
and having appointed them fôr wise purposes, 
He brings into requisition infinite power to 
make them an actuality. Their occurrence is 
attributable to power, not knowledge. Thesins 
of moral agents, thougb foreknown, are not 
appointed. does not, as in the case of 
events appointed, 1 into requisition Hie 
power to help moral evil into being. 

The nescience of the Divine Being is the poor- 
est of all possible explanations of the origin of 
moral evil. It offers an apology for the infi- 
nitely holy God at the expense of His wisdom. 
According to this absurd supposition, evil 
Appr into the universe eitber because God 
could not foresee it. or else because, having the 
power to foresee it, He would not. lest He should 
be held responsible for it. To say He could have 
foreknown it. but would not. implies voluntary 
choice, and choice 1 reasons as its 
ground or cause, and reasons involve a knowl- 
edge of the thing supposed to be mknowyu. 
Upon the other hand, 1f He did not foresee the 
rise of sin because He could not, we have 
seated upon the throne of the universe a 
God imperfect in knowledge, and unfit for 
the government of His rational creatures. 
We must admit. in all consistency, that 
God foreknows all things. sin and its final 
results among them. But we need not conclude 
that sin and all its fearful consequences were 
appointed, and thereby made necessary. There 
is another. and a better way out of the difficulty. 
Surely, any one ought to be abie to see a differ- 
ence betwixt certainty and necessity. To say 
that a thing cannot be otherwise than as God 
foresees it, is not exactly correct; but if we say 
it will not happen otherwise, we express the 
precise fact of the case. Jt will not turn out 
different from the Divine foresight, not because 
God has appointed the event, or any of the 
factors to the result, nor because He 1 to 
bear His irresistible power to make sure of the 
event. but because of the free. unconstrained 
acts of moral agents. If God foreknows the 
destiny of every human being. where is the use 
of prayer, effort and labor. since none of these 
things will make one's destinv different from 
what it is foreseen to be?” Now there is to 
those who ask euch questions aş the above, a 
real trouble (for I speak from experience), and 
I would gladly help them out of their trouble 
if it were possible. Perhaps. one long accus- 
tomed to such somber reflections would find 
some relief if he could bring himself to 
realize that his fate or destiny for weal or woe 
is a certainty, cne way or the other, whether 
known or unknown by God. If God could ob- 
literate from His mind all knowledge of the fu- 
ture destiny of all souls, that would not make 
my destinv different from what Ile now fore- 
sees it. We cannot get rid of this (to some) ap- 

alling certainty by resolving that God does rot 

now what the end shall be. The end, as the 
event shall prove it. is as certain now, even 
though not known to the mind of God, as if 
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fixed by appointment. It is not the prescience | equation fails to take due notice of the expanded 


of God that makes my fate certain; it is the and su uent condensed state of the steam, 
certainty of my fate, foreseen as the result of | the loss of heat by evaporation, and even of 
my own agency, that is the subject of God's | the loss by radiution from the sides of the ves- 
foreknowledge. If believers in the Divine sel containing the cooling water. It not only 
nescience get any relief from the appalling | fails to take due notice of evaporation, but 
thought of the certainty of destiny, they ob- seems to ignore it altogether. It is not suff- 


tain it at the expense of logical consistency. cient to reply that the experimentalists, no 
DEKALB, Miss. doubt, provided for all losses. Tho illustration 
and formula show for themselves, and forbid 

9 ee any such view. The equation is evidently in- 


tended to embrace every source of error, and 
'to be a full solution of the problem. We be- 
„ ue x H ee formula should repre- 

sent heat lost, not heat latent. 
CI | The following equation is offered with the 
hope that it may prove a nearer approximation 
to a true one: 


INQUIRY INTO THE THEORY OF LATENT 
HEAT—NO. 2. 


oom am 


The last article in our first installment was 
on Specific Heat. We give one more example. 


because this supposed difference of heat in bod- x+(0— t) + M ey = 1700MT 

ies is sometimes accounted for by claiming the ml 2 m 

surplus heat to have been in a latent state, Here+ = heat lost by evaporation and radia- 
there being no other means of explaining the,, t 

apparent discrepancy as shown between the tion. (9 — t) = heat of m. & . | = heat of 


thermometer and the experiments. | 
4. If one pound of cork andone pound of M, and 1700 MT 
water be raised to the temperature of 212° each ; : 
the water is said to have far more heat than densed steam. The cooling water m is taken as 
the cork. This is determined, not by actually standard of comparison for estimating the quan- 
measuring the quantity of heat in each body, tit) of heat. For instance, if m was ten gallons 
but by timing the heating process. If the wa- of water at 40°, and M one gallon at 100, the 
ter should require ten times as long to heat as heat of M would raise the temperature of m one- 
does the cork, the experimenter hastily con- tenth of the whole temperature of 3. The 
Glades the former absorba ten times s2 much temperature of m would therefore be about 
heat as the latter. That this cannot be sound | 50°. 
reasoning will appear, we think, from the fol- 6. Freezing mixtures are often referred to as 
lowing considerations: evidence of the truth of the theory of latent 
Both bodies are bad conductors and conse- heat. This claim is based on the ground that 
uently bad radiators of heat. For this single when matter passes from the solid to the 
act they will each receive heat slowly and lose liquid state, heat in vast quantities disappears, 
it slowly. But there is one source of loss which and ceases to affect the thermometer,” and that 
the cork does not possess, and which the water chemical affinity accelcrates the fusion; the 
does toa most remarkable degree —evaporation. portion which melts robs the rest of the mixt- 
It has been shown in the former article that by ure of a large quantity cf sensible heat, which 
this means water loses heat almost as fast as it thus becomes latent.” We shall take as an ex- 
can be supplied. Hence it will of necessity re- , ample, the freezing of ice-cream. The freezing 
quire longer to heat than will the cork. mixture is composed of two parts pounded ice 
Some one may suggest that the test is some- and one part salt. The common explanation 
times made by immersing the heated bodies is, Salt having an attraction for water dis- 
into equivalent volumes of water and noting | S°lves the ice, and then itself dissolves in the 
the rise of temperature. To this it is replied water thus formed. In this process two solids 
that there is no more difficulty of explanation | become liquids. The necessary heat is absorhed 
here than in the test already given, and that a mainly from the cream.” The quotations are 
little reflection on the part of the suggester taken from Ganot and from Steele's ! Physics. 
will probably convince him of the truth of our; We shall endeavor to explain this matter 
remark. The same laws, radiation, conduc- | Without a resort to the theory of latent heat. 
tion, and evaporation. come into play here as It has already been shown in Ex. 2. of former 
in the former case. However, space will not paper that the loss of heat in the melting of 
be consumed in explanation until some one ice, is caused, not by the heat's becoming latent, 
seriously contests the point. The object of but by evaporation and by the capacity of the 
these articles is to present a sufficient number |ice to consume, in the melting process, the 
of the mant examples and their explanations greater part of the heat received from outside 
to place the matter clearly before the public. Sources by radiation and conduction. This 
The subject is very far from being exhausted. | Consumption by the ice being. not an absorption 
5. In art. 433, seventh edition of Ganot's in the latent heat sense, but simply a resultant 
Physics,” there is given, with illustration, the | rise of temperature in the ice. and a consequent 


followi i d i he ] h melting. A secondary result is, that as films 
of sa as ae e of water are formed on the surface of the ice, 


t+0 atout all the added heat will escape at once by 

Mx+M [T — 2 Jc = m(6—t). radiation and evaporation, more especially the 

latter. The surface of the film being exceed- 

To understand this equation it will be necessary | ingly large in proportion to the thickness, this 

to have the figure given in the work referred to. | evaporation must be correspondingly great. It 

Perhapsit can be found in any other editions un- | now remains to show what advantage the mixt- 
der the title Determination of the Latent Heat | ure of salt and ice has over the ice alone. 

of Vapors.” in the chapters on ‘‘Calorimetry.”| It will be observed that this mixture while 

Now it will be observed by any one conversant | melting has two means of losing heat—radia- 

with the language of formule, that the above tion and evaporation, and only one of receiving 


= heat furnished by the con- 
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heat—by radiation to it from outside sources. 
Now, the question is, which predominates, the 
logs or the gain, and to what extent? It cannot 
be denied that bodie exposed to equal tempera- 
ture radiate as much and no more heat than 
they receive. This is evident of all bodies as 
have no otber means of exchanging heat. But 
if of two bodies one evaporates and the other 
does not, the former will lose heat until its 
temperature is reduced to a point where the de- 
creased evaporation and radiation combined 
are just equal to the inflow of heat from out- 
side 1 Now anything other than an ad- 
ditional supply of heat that tends to increase 
the rate of evaporation of this body will neces- 
sarily conduct away moet heat. and will there- 
fore cool the sign The mixture of salt and 
ice accomplishes this very purpose. The freez- 
ing point is about 28° below that of water, and 
hence evaporation will be increased here with- 
out an increase of heat; for the ingredients 
will, when similar, st once begin to dissolve, 
whether heat be furnished or not. Therefore, 
if the ice alone, with its capacity of melting, 
barely keeps the temperature of the dissolved 
part at the freezing point, the mixture of ice 
and salt, with a prealer capacity, ought cer- 
tainly to bring the temperature below that 
point. Agreeably to these remarks, it is said 
that ‘‘the substances employed in freezipg 
mixtures should be finely powdered, rapidi 
mixed, and placed in vessels with little con- 
ducting power.” Lest we may seem to have 
put too much stress on the effect of evaporation, 
we quote the following from Ganot: If, there- 
fore, a liquid evaporntes and does not receive 
from without a quautitv of heat equal to that 
which is expended in producing the vapor, its 
temperature sinks, and the cooling is greater in 
proportion as the evaporation is more rapid.” 
Accordingly, we claim, with considerable rea- 
son, we think. that the advantage of the mixt- 
ure of salt and ice consists in the lower freez- 
ing point and the consequent increase of evap- 
oration. 


PERRY, Ga. 
— . — — 


EVOLUTION, OR NATURE’S SYSTEM OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE CHANGES.—No. 3. 


BY ISAAC HOFFER, ESQ. 

There are some marked distinctions hetween 
the actions and results of chemical and vital 
forces. Chemical force. apparently, is one, 
and is limited and locali in its actions by 
favorable or unfavorable conditions; while vital 
forces consist of individual mouads of energy, 
each a complete whole in itself. with powers 
of development, of sustaining life and of re- 

uction. Material almost wholly character- 
izes chemical combinations, while in the or- 
ganic product, the material entering into it 
has nothing to do with its characterization, 
but is itself characterized by having imparted 
to it vitalizing energy, and all the peculiarities of 
the organizing agent: showing clearly that the 
vital energy in each plant or animal determines 
the form, the nature, the general limit of size, 
and duration of life, and every distinguishing 


the same as when life was first introduced on 
the earth. 

It is self-evident that vital energy must bave 
existed before it was introduced, or that it must 


have been created or come inw being as 
organic action commenced and proceeded. If 
it existed before it was introduced, then it 


most likely existed in all its forms and charac- 
teristics. 

It is conceded by all or nearly all our ablest 
geologists and scientists that the now solid 
matter of the earth was once all in a gaseous 
state, and that this matter always exieted in 
some state and could not have been created out 
of nothing. In view of these generally ad- 
mitted positions, is it not perfectly sound, 
logical, analogous reasoning to conclude that 
life also, in all its forms, existed always, and 
never was created out of nothing. That the dif- 
ferent grades of life, with their funda- 
mental «distinctions, should have existed al- 
ways, and should have been alwars the same 
and are the same to-day as they always have 
been, is consistent with the stability and uni- 
versality of the laws of nature. Tbe immu- ` 
tability of the laws—the general and universal 
modes of action by the forces of nature—are 
not questioned by those who have studied 
them. Even the elementary constituents of 
matter never lose their identity. Whether in 
a gaseous, fluid or solid state, they are always 
the same in essence, and yet they are the ele. 
ments of all change. Susceptibility is their gen- 
eral ard universal characteristic; while stabil- 
itv in modes of action is the immutable char- 
acteristic of all forces. Vital forces are no 
exceptions to these Jaws. They are the controll- 
ing power in the production, growth, and tsue- 
taining energy of every plant and every animal; 
and every grade of organic productions owe 
their distinctive forms, their characteristics 
and their powers to these forces. The funda- 
mental distinctions in organic life are in the 
distinctions of the vital energy in the organiz- 
ing agent—in each case; for if these distinctions 
were in the kind, and proportionate combina- 
tion of the materials, then a chemist should be 
able to make a living organism. 

The fundamental distinctions that mark off 
the grades or species of organic products consist 
in the difference of structural forms, or in the 
relative arrangement of tissue, as supposed by 
some, or in both; and it is clearly evident that 
these structural forms and arrangements of tis- 
sue are the work of the operating vital energy 
in each case,and that no organic agent can 
produce a representative of itself that funda- 
mentally differs from itself. 

The difference in dogs is perhaps greater in 
the number of varieties, and distinctions of 
shape, size, and appearance, than m any other 
species of animals; and vet they are easily dis- 
tinguished from all other avimals by their 
structural form and canine characteristics; 
showing clearly that while material and condi- 
tions may affect, and even prevent, the action 
of organic forces, and may greatly modify the 
results, the operating energy remains the same in 
all its powers and charactersitics essential to 
maintain the oryanic distinction. 

Geologists tell us that the evidences of earlier 


characteristic down to the minutest particulars. | animal life show that the specimens must have 
Life is governed by certain unchanging laws, | been simple in form and feeble in action, but 


and each distinct species has its own special 
Jaw of reproduction, development and increase. 
The laws of the present were the laws of the 
past, and the mode of vital action is to-day 


that in the course of time animals of`more com- 
plex forms and greater powers came into being 
until finally physical development culminated 
in the production of man. That then all the 
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structural types of past ages had become fully 
developed, and the prophetic indications of per- 
fected structures, and more complex organisms 
were all fulfilled. 

While it appears to me to be rather a stretch 
of the imagination, that the two side-fins of a 
fish are the fundamental] types of a man’s arms, 


had kept quiet on the question of immaterial 
substances, and had it not attempted to extend 
the domain of the word substance. But as soon 
as sound, light, heat, life, mind and spirit were 
also declared to be substantial entities, the war 
gan because it opposed first of all the 

through this assailed 


| began— 


wave-theory of sound. an 


there was unquestionably system in the pro- the materialistic doctrine that thought is only 
5 changes of life, whether there were the result of mere molecular action of the 
undaniental forms of structure and prophetic brain and nerves excited by outward objects 
types of plants and animal. now fully devel- cognized by the senses, and therefore that it, 
oped, that can be traced back e past geolog- like sound, is a mere mode of motion.” and 
ical ages or not. In looking beck and examining | will perish when the body dies. The New Phi- 


the results of this system of progressive changes, 
we should certainly be able to see the steps of 
necessary preparation for the introduction of a 
fully developed intellectual power in man; to 
whom the progressive energy was to be trans- 
ferred. And we do see these steps: in the forces 
of nature, from simple motion to the moving 
of mountains, and of the earth, and of the 
heavenly bodies; from simple sensation in the 
lower orders of animal life, to the highest 
powers of a thinking, reasoning intelligence in 
man; and we see the corresponding steps in the 
material world. from a slapeless and confused 
mass, to well-defined features and systematic 
order; and in the kingdom of life, from almost 
featureless forms to the most complicated or- 
ganisms. 

We see that there was unceasing action, and 
constant changes, and certain and specific re- 
sults; and that all the special actions and re- 
sults were dependent upon and limited by the 
conditions brought about through the general 
actions of the concitional agencies as already 
explained. Crystallization, as is well known, 
can only take place when matter is in a state 
approaching consolidation. The growth and 
development of plants and animals are not 
only greatly affected by the environment, but 
are as completely dependent upon, and limited 
by it, as crystallization. 

LEBANON, Pa. 
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SUBSTANTIALISM—RESUME. 


BY THOMAS MUNNELL, A. M. 


The Substantial Philosophy, originated and 
supported by Dr. A. Wilford Hall of New York, 
teaches that there is a broad distinction be- 
tween matter and substunce—that all matter is 
substance, but that all substance is not matter; 
that substance is the generic term including 
both material and immaterial things. That is, 
all things material and immaterial, tangible 
and intangible, corpcreal and incorporeal, physi- 
cal and spiritual added together make up the 
substantial. Entities, or things that exist, con- 
fessedly are not all of the same nature, for in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 


losophy requires the term substance to include 
all the great forces of nature. including even 
gravitation. The claims cf szid Philosophy 
may be considered rather ambitious, but hav- 
ing been thus briefly defined what now are 
some of the arguments that support tbe posi- 
tion it assumes? , 

1. That God is an immaterial entity will be 
denied by no enlightened theist on earth, and if 
such is His nature it settles the question at once 
and forever as to the fact of an immaterial en- 
tity, or, the existence of substance without mat- 
ter. The grossest theist will not affirm that 
the Divine Entity is composed in any degree of 
corruptible elements, but will admit that if 

| there be a Creator he is an immaterial substance. 
If so, matter is but a specific under substance 
the generic. 

2. When a heavy charge of lightning shivers 
the stoutest oak or melts the lignining-rod, the 
obstruction it meets with in passing to the 
ground, if not a proof that electricity is a mate- 
rial substance. proves it to be, at least, a sub- 
stance; and when two messages each other 
on the same wire in opposite directions, the 


seem to ignore the physical law which forbids . 


two substances to occupy the same space at the 
samo time. Should this be explained by the hy- 

thesis that neitner current fills the whole wire, 
it still remains that there is no collision or delay 
in the transit as would be tbe case were elec- 
tricity a coarse materialsubstance. Evidently, 
whether it has entirely escaped the frontiers of 
the material or not, it has gone far into the in- 


termediate state between the material and the 


immaterial worlds. 

However minute the molecules of electricity, 
if it have any, may be, those of magnetism 
seem smaller still, fcr those of tue one are in- 
sulated by glass while those of the other dash 
right through a vitreous plate dnd haul up a 
piece of iron nolens volens. Compared with 
this ponderable metal, such mysterious force, if 
not altogether immaterial, must be still further 
on the way thereto than electricity. We could 
even afford to admit that these two forces are 
connecting links between the material and the 
immateria!, for all connecting links in nature, 
like the flying squirrel and the flying fish, 
imply that there is a world on each side of their 


the variety in the nature of things is manifest: intermediate positions. 


and rising above these coarser forms o° being to 
the plane of the gases, the diversities in their 
natural T are too 
word, and yet they are all 


8. But the fact that both electricity and mag- 


7 netism produce powerful physical effects upon 
lain to require a , material bodies does rot prove them to be in any 
th material and degree material, for the action of the mind 


substantial entities. Nor is there any differ- iin moving every part of the body is evidence 
ence of opinion as to the substantial rature of enough tothe contrary. It is the power of mind 
electricity and its near kin, for that which can that moves the hands and feet as certainly as 
in an instant tear the mightiest oak into splin- that magnetism drags the inert metal, and Sub- 
ters is not a mere mode of motion.” or some | stantialism still puts the troublesome question: 
other meaningless nothing. The Substantial | How cananything that isnot in itself substantial 
Philcsophy might have affirmed to the end of | movea piece of inert matter? Now the New 
time that material substances differ widely in | Philosophy teaches that gravitation, light. heat, 
their natural qualities without opposition, if it | cohesion and all the other great forces of Nature 
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are substantial entities having the power to 
seize upon ponderable substances either to cause 
their particles to disintegrate, to cohere, to 
approach, or se te from each other, and that 
it is both unscientific and unreasonable to as- 
sume that these effects are produced by a mere 
mode of motion” or any other unreal nothing. 
Each of these forces is now held to be one form 
of the great force-element found in nature every- 
where—that combustion is due to the operation 
of that part of the force-element appropriated 
to thut work, cobesion to another form of it, 
and light to another—and it is just as stoutly 
maintained that the term substance embraces 
in its meaning all these invisible forces however 
far they may be removed from the visible, the 
tangible and the ponderable. 

4, That the force of gravity may appear to be 
substantial THE Microcosm holds that gravita- 
tion is not in the ratio of the quantity of 
matter, but in the ratio of the amount of said 
force-clement in each body; and in proof of 
this, it shows that some of the heavier bodies 
are more porous than some of the lighter, as 
seen in comparing iron and glass; and if more 
porous, of less quantity of matter notwith- 
standing tbe greater weight, and this greater 
weight. resulting from the greater amount of 
force-element a given body contains, indicates 
that said force is substantial and independent 
of the quantity of matter in all material things. 
Thus the force of gravity, instead of being a 
mere law of nature, is, along with all the other 
natural forces, found to belong to the great 
hemisphere of immaterial entities that reach out 
toward vital life, soul, mind, spirit. and shows 
that there is no impassable gulf between the 
material and the spiritual universe; that no 
more violence will be done to our senses in 
passing from one to the other than is felt in 
the twilight between the most shadowy night 
and the most resplendent day. 

5. The materialistic doctrine that all the 
physical forces of Nature, such as light, heat, 
magnetism, sound, gravity, electricity, etc., 
are but modes of motion among material parti- 
cles, and not themselves sulstantial entitiee,” 
has received the heaviest blowsin the Problem“ 
and in THE Microcosm that true sciénce and 
sound philosophy could deal; and to break down 
the voffon that thought, or life, is merely the 
result of molecular motion of the brain, Dr. Hall 
attacked the doctrine that sound is merely a 
„mode of motion in the air, in order that, by 
destroying this the chief analogical argument 
of materialism, he might destroy the doctrine 
itself. namely, that all thought perishes when 
the body dies. He teaches that all pliysical, 
mental, and spiritual forces come from God. 
“Our Philosophy,” he says, ‘‘ teaches that but 
for this eternal, uncreated, central, and inex- 
haustible fountain of force and energy, no pres- 
ent form of manifested force could move itself 
or any material body, or produce any effect or 
manifestation whatever. Neither light nor 
heat could radiate or reflect; the sun could not 
shine; gravitation could not attract, and hence 
rain couid not fall; electricity could not travel 
nor could sound be conducted or heard; mag- 
netism would never leave the magnetic poles, 
and all Nature’s realm would be dead, still, 
cold, barren, and silent.” 

Space forbids a statement of the way Sub- 
stantialism explains the conduct of a copper or 
silver plate when dropped between the poles of 
the lorseshoe magnet. Even those who reject 


the New Philosophy must, in all fairness, admit 
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Dr. Hall's explanation far more rational than 
that offered by Sir Wm. Thompson, LL.D., 
F. R. S., of England. The editorial in the Oc- 
tober Microcosm, headed The Immaterial is 
the Real,” is hereby commended toall who have 
not seen it, as a piece of the mightiest philo- 
sophic and scientific thinking vet published— 
unsurpassed for depth and bold aggression upon 
the very foundations of materialism. and a re- 
ligio-philosopbic masterpiece in defense of the 
immortality of man. 


MICROCOSMIC DEBRIS. 


China proposes to adopt postal cards on and 
after January 1, 1885. 

A stroke of lightning split open a hollow trees 
at Shasta, Cal., revealing a skeleton and clear- 
ing up a murder mystery. 

There has been less amateur coaching in Eng- 
land this year than formerly. Only two coaches 
are now running out of London. 


There is not a single prima donna or tenor of 
any marked merit in Italy, and the musical 
critics of Rome deplore the fact! 

Since the development of tree culture, the 
forests of Eu have increased from one-sixth 
to one-fifth of the entire territory. 

California’s wheat crop has for years been 
more valuable than her vield of gold, which is 
likely to be soon beaten also by her fruit. 

An English manufacturer advertises that his 
safety matches may be eaten by children with 
positive benefit to their appetite and digestion. 

During the first part of this month so much 
snow fell on the mountains in Lombardy and 
Venice that Alpine clubs had to fold their tent, 
and go. 2 

Army, navy, and now police in Japan are to 
be compietely Germanized. The Japs hare 
applied for German police officials on loan as 
instructors. 

A German philologist has detected a stron 
resemblance between the language of the hi 
tribes in northern India and of the Basques, or 
Euskaldunes, of Spain. 

Cryolite, a mineral which is of great value in 
the potash manufacture, has been discovered in 
the Vellowstone Park. Heretofore it has been 
obtained only in Greenland. 

The blue pencil in journalism has more than 
a counterpart in China, where the red, or ver- 
milion, pencil is synonymous with the exercise 
of the highest official authority. 

A large whale became entangled in a sub- 
marine cable near Panama, and in his efforts to 
extricate himself was so severely injured by 
the wire that he died the same day. 

Cases of metallic poisoning have been traced 
to cheap silver-plated pitchers. Where the lin- 
ing is broken or worn, galvanic action is set up, 
and the base metal rapidly oxidized. 

The price of cigars has been raised from a 


cent and a half to a cent and two-thirds by the 
Treasury Department at Rome, which enjoys a 


total monopoly in tobacco and cigars. 

The Shah of Persia, in return for the cour- 
tesies shown to him while in Paris, bas pre- 
sented the municipality with two camels of a 
variety no larger than Shetland ponies. 

Of all countries Germany is the one where 


suicide is most frequent; and in Germany, 
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again, Saxony takes the lead, mouia the people 
are considered remarkable for good spirits. 


At Pernambuco a snake of the boa class is 
largely employed to drive rats out of houses. It 
costs fiftv cents to a dollar, and requires only 
a saucer of milk once or twice a week. 


The owners of large stock farms find it more 
profitable to raise hogs that grow rapidly rather 
than those that fatten easily. Western pork, 
n consequence, is becoming younger and 
eaner. 


An article ee ‘“‘ disrespectful to the 
person of the King” of Spain has cost the 
editor of El Porvenir, a Republican journal, 
eighteen years’ sentence of imprisonment and 
$800 fine. 
By Russian imperial order, the delivery of 
the works of 125 different authors, native and 
foreign. to libraries and public reading rooms 
is strictly prohibited, as well as of eight Russian 
newspapers. 

The latest discoveries render insulation so 
5 that to-day there is less loss of electrical 
orce between the United States and England 
than there was formerly between New York 
and Brooklyn. 


Toy dioramas are popular in Paris. They 
consist of microscopic views photographed on 
tiny magnifying lenses. These are set in a 
handsome decorated card, and are comparative- 
ly inexpensive. 

It would seem as if religions were dying out 
in China, judging from the fact that a large 
uumber of temples in Foo-Chow are leased by 
the priesthood to Europeans for dwelling or 
business purposes. 


Boiled peanuts are a favorite dish with the 
Chinese. Long cooking beneath water extracts 
all the oil and flavoring principle, and leaves a 
dough that can be u in the same manner as 
that made from flour. 


Several French papers announce that the real 
object of the King of Sweden's visit to England 
was to settle the preliminaries of a marriage 
between his second: son, Prince Oscar, and the 
Princess Louise of Wales. 


Underground telegraph conduits become 
dangerous when struck by lightning. A heavy 
current is suddenly started that in several in- 
stances has destroyed switch boards and injured 
bystanders in the operating room. 


Cholera is ruining the Parisians and making 
the fortune of the London hotel and boarding- 
house keepers. Altogether there were 14,000 
more visitors in the gay city in July last year 
than in the same mouth this year. 

Painted fans are losing their popularity in 
Europe. At a sale in Madrid a Watteau fan, 
formerly belon ing to the Princess of Savoy, 
brought only $740. In London, fifteen vears 
ago, one of no greater beauty sold for $2,550. 


Large beds of gold ore have been found near 
Ouro Preto, Brazil. Its average richness is $40 
per ton. Nearly all of the territory has been 
covered with“ concessions,” which correspond 
to recorded mining claims, but are far broader. 


In excavating a well at York, Me., the roots 
of neighboring oaks and hickories were found 
ombedded in the rock forty feet below the sur- 
face. From either pressure or absorption they 
had in many instances formed cylindrical chan- 
nels in the stone. 


Explorers have discovered petroleum in For- 
mosa, about twenty miles to the south of Ke- 
Lung. At the latter place are the richest mines 
of bituminous coal in the Chinese empire. 
Thus far the Government has refused permits 
for the sinking of wells. 


In regard to the discovery of silver ore in 
New York and other Atlantic States, Prof. 
Newberry asserts that silver is not uncommon 
along the Appalachian range, but seldom occurs 
in paying proportions. Nine-tenths of the 
mines in these districts fail. 


Of 270 fulminate factories started in Europe 
during the present century 261 have disappeared 
by explosion. Fulminates are now made in 
small quantity at a time in low sheds. These 
are so arranged that an explosion throws them 
over, and little damage is done. 

To meet the demand for milk, cream and 
butter, a number of Florida farmers last year 
imported Jersey and Alderney cows. Nearly 
all have since died from eating poisonous grass. 
Calves are now being tried in the hope that 
they will learn to discriminate. 


Large numbers of dried and smoked lizards 
are imported by the Chinese physicians. They 
are used in cases of consumption and anæmia 
with considerable success. eir virtue seems 
to lie in the large amount of nitrogenous com- 
pounds and phosphates they contain. 


Black walnut sawdust, formerly thrown 
away, is now mixed with linseed gum and 
moulded into heads and flower pieces for the 
ornamentation of furniture. When dried and 
varnished it is as handsome and much stronger 
and more durable than carved work. 


The twenty-six public libraries of Paris circu- 
lated last vear 550.000 volumes and 806,000 
were novels. If poems and pays be added, it 

is found that 377 books of light literature go 
out for every 97 treating of history, geography, 
and travels, and every 56 on science and art. 
In Vermont lithographic prescriptions for 
cocktails are used by drinking men. They read 
as follows: R.—Spir. Frument. 2 fl. oz. —Ext. 
Angos 1-3 dr.—Syr. Simp. 1-2 fl. oz.” They are 
put up by druggists, who charge from twenty 
to fifty cents a prescription. uch sickness is 
said to prevail. 

Loco. a Western weed, acts upon horses and 
cattle just 3s alcohol does on man. They lose 
all appetite for normal food, become apparently 
intoxicated at times, and finally die from a dis- 
ease strangely like delirium tremens. From 
the vice comes the California expression, ae 
bad as a locoed horse.” 


The remarkable petrified forests of Arizona 
are being worked by a Western stock corpora- 
tion that manufactures jewelry, mosaics, and 
other ornaments from the siliceous wood. The 
colore include black, white, red. green, yellow. 
and brown, and can hardly be distinguished 
from moss agate or onyx. 


Ten and fifteen year old girls. who are t 
singers at their work, earn twelve cents for a 
day’s work of seventeen hours in the silk fac 
tories of Italy; by a frugal system of co-opera- 
tion they expend only one-half their dailv in- 
come, and so manage to lay up money in the 
savings-bank against a rainy day. 

A Chinese orchestra rehearses daily on Mott 
street preliminary to giving a series of concerts 
in neighboring cities, A remarkable instru- 
ment is the trumpet. It is of Tartar origin, 
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and produces a noise like a bagpipe, but much 
louder. The rehearsals are described as dis- 
mal din” by those who heard them. 


Miss Bertha Higgine has been investigating 
saniples of American and foreign iodide of 
tassium, as sold in New York, and finds that 
none of the specimens is up to the requirements 
of the Pharmacopoeia. It isan important mat- 
ter, both from acommercial and a medical point 
of view, as enormous quantities of the drug are 
consumed. 


Paul Eudel, the French exposer of art frauds, 
assures amateurs that it is no shame to them if 
they are now and then taken in, for there is no 
cabinet of curiosities without its false pieces. 
The provincial museums of France, and even 
those of the capital, contain them. The grand 
cabinet of medals of the Natioual Library holds 
a certain number of notorious frauds. 


Sir F. Leichton's waxwork show at the Royal 
Academy exhibition, called Cymon and Iphi- 
geuia,” has twice changed hands already. It 
was bought by the Fine Art Society, and sold 
by them at an advance to a collector the day of 
the private view. Mr. Millais has received 
$25,000 for the wonderful white gaiters that are 
so showy in the picture he calls an *‘ Idyl.” 


Tuscon is the pride of all Arizonians. They 
even claim it to be the oldest city in America, 
and declare that its origin antedates that of 
Santa Fe. Before the advent of Americans it 
was a Mexican hamlet, and still earlier it was 
an Indian village. No traces of its first occu- 
pont are to be seen to-day, but the adobe 

cuses and narrow, winding streets are Mexi- 
can. 


Mr. Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
is still to let. A tenant in the person of a Mr. 
Haweis was soon found for Rosetti’s home, with 
its dark passages and gloomy rooms; but as yet 
no hero worsbiper has been found ardent 
enough to take possession of the famous tene- 
ment,” as we have heard it called, in which 
the dyspeptic seer grumbled away so many 
years of his life. 


The New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety has received a complete set of the New 
Hampshire Register from its first number in 
1772. The collection was made by John Went- 
worth of Chicago, who intended them for the 
New Hampshire State Library, but the trust- 
ees did not respond to his suggestion, and he 
changed the destination of his gift. There are 
only five complete sets of the Register, one of 
which is going to London, one to Paris, and one 
is in Chicago. 

They are progressing in railroad mapagement 
in England. An innovation on the Brighton 
line is set forth in the advertisements: ‘ In ad- 
dition to the ordinary refreshments that may 
be bad at most railways. passengers will in 
future be able to procure cool and fresh water 
at the rate of a penny per glass. At certain 
stations the water will be carried along the 
platform, so that thirsty travelers may be sup- 
plied with the cooling beverage without leaving 
their seats.” 


Three women are making more money this 
‘season on the American stage than any ten 
men. It is impossible to get at the precise fig- 
ures. as the pay of performers isso exaggerate'l. 
but it is asserted that Patti receives $4000 a 
night. As she is to sing thirty times during 
her tour through the States, she will therefore re- 
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ceive $120,000. Nilsson will get about $100,000 
for fifty concerts. Mrs. Langtry is said to re- 
ceive one-third of the gross receipts, and will 
get about $75,000. 


The London Standard says: The doctors 
have made life almost not worth living with 
their precautions against its being prematurely 
cut short. The air is laden with germs, the 
earth exudes poison, the sixpences we handle 
contain the seeds of zymotic plagues, the very 
cat that we stroke may have passed from a 
typbus patient’s bedroom to bear on its fur the 
messenger of death next door. And now weare 
told that we smell a Gloire de Dijon at our 
peril, and that the azalea in our buttonhole 
may in the course of balf an hour impart hay 
fever to a carriage full of railway travelers.” 


M. Pasteur’s investigations in relation to rabies 
and hydrophobia have given a fresh spur to the 
activity of the anti-vivisectionists. June § 
a meeting was held at the Salle des Fetes in 
Paris, with the object of organizing an inter- 
national congress on the subject. It was re- 
solved to hold a congress at Paris in 1885. M. 
Pasteur has been furnished withan opportunity 
of testing his theories concerning rabies upon a 
human subject. One of the servants of the 
Paris and Lyons Railway at Tarascon-sur- 
Rhone, having been bitten bv an undoubtedly 
mad. dog. has placed himself in M. Pasteur’s 

nds. 


IJ have often wondered,” remarked a gen- 
tleman who recently returned from Brazil, 
“why d aire of tropical fruit never 
made an effort to introduce the delightfully 
cool and refreshing caju of Brazil in this city. 
One variety of the garden caju, when ripe. 
is as large as a Bartlett pear and shaped some- 
thing like it. Some varieties are bright yellow, 
some deep red, and others yellow, with pink- 
colored cheeks. The fiesh. or pulp, of the caju 
is more tempting in appearance than that of 
any fruit I ever saw, but it is never eaten. It 
is for the juice alone that the caju is prized. 
In this it is much more prolific than the juio- 
iest orange. It is the custom of the Brazilians 
to suck a caju before breakfast, but at an 
hour of the day the juice is delightful. It is 
sweet and delicious, slightly astringent, and a 
wonderful allayer of thirst. The juice of one 
caju is more grateful to a thirsty person thana 
goblet of the purest water. 


—The street known as the Victor Emmanuel 
Gallery,” in Milan, is protected by a glass roof, 
which includes a large dome ata considerable 
mg from the ground. This at night is light- 
ed by To overcome the difficulties and 
danger connected with the lighting of the nu- 
merous jets. the following arrangement has 
been introduced: A tramway has been laid 
parallel with the gas-pipe supply; on this runsa 
little electro-motive engine, such as may be 
purchased as models at the shops of philosoph- 
ical instrument dealers. The miniature engine 
carries a spirit-sponge lamp, witb a burner 
standing at right angles to the side, of such a 
length that the lighted wick passes over the up- 
standing gas jets. On the gas being turned on 
to the supply tubes the engine is started on its 
journey around the dome. and as it progresses 
the escaping gas is lighted. 

London, Oct. 15.—Prof. Thomas H. Huxley 
has been ordered bv his physicians to take an 
absolute rest from all literarv labors for severat 
months. In accordance with this advice the 
Professor will retire to Venice. 
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CABLE ROADS—THE FUTURE OF CITY 
TRANSIT. 


Few persons outside of our great cities have 
more than a faint idea of the progressive strides 
now making in street conveyances for accom- 
modating the continually moving populations; 
and but few, even within these great commer- 
cial centers, have more than a superficial con- 
ception of tbe changes in progress, and soon 
destined for rapid accomplishment. 

The first omnibus-line was started in this city 
in 1880, which was considered a wonderful ad- 
vance over no conveyances at all, as it really 
was; and it soon became such a rage as a busi- 
ness enterprise that, in twenty years or 80. 
thousands of these lumbering vehicles filled 
Broadway and the principal adjucent streets, to 
the complete blockade of city traffic on frequent 
occasions. 

A few years later the first line of street rail- 
road track was projected and laid, with the cars 
to be drawn by horses. These proved so much 
superior to the omnibus for convenience and 
speed, that they rapidly became popular with 
all classes, leading to the laying out of new 
lines through various streets, which as rapidly 
brought omnibuses into less and less repute, re- 
ducing their number year by year, till now 
there are but three lines remaining, with only 
about 125 vehicles all told. Two of these lines, 
we understand, are soon to be withdrawn, to 
make room for the greater improvement of 
street railways, and we predict that in a few 
years more the last omnibus will be seen to pass 
down Broadway. 

Witb the decadence of these notable stoge- 
lines the horse-car lines have gradually extend- 
ed, till at present there are in New York and 
its dependent cities not less than 850 miles of 
such roads, on which thousands of cars, teams. 
drivers, and conductors are employed, and 
which carry annually more than 500,000,000 
passengers. 

But an evident check to the horse-car exten- 
sion was felt when a dozen years ago the first 
elevated steam railroad was constructed in 
Greenwich street and Ninth avenue, and which 
immediately led to those lines now running 
successfully and prosperously in Sixth, Third, 
and Second avenues, like so many main arter- 
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real rapid transit from end to end of Manhattan 
Island, a need so long felt in this city, and 
which will be scon extended to several similar 
lines in Brooklyn, thus connecting the New 
York and Brooklyn systems by means of the 
great bridge which a year and a half ago linked 
the two cities together as practically but one 
metropolitan center of commerce and trade. 
But it is proved by experience to be impos- 
sible for elevated steam roads, with their maxi- 
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mum speed of travel, to meet more than a frac- 
tion of the great want of the moving popu- 
lation which constitutes this monster bive of hu- 
manity. People wunt and need to move on the 
ground, without being compelled to ascend and 
descend stairways, and will prefer to do 80 pro- 
vided & speed can be secured approximating 
that of the elevated roads. Tbe horse-cars al- 
ready answer this purpase fairly, though they 
move too slowly for this fast age. But the chief 
objections to tbe borse-car system of travel is 
the humanitarian aspect of the case—the an- 
nual slaughter of thousands of the noblest of 
dumb animals on earth, besides the most cruel 
treatment of tens of thousands of others which 
are annually worn to the point of death by the 
cruel drudgery of constantly slipping on pave- 
ments in their efforts to start and draw the 
heavily overloaded cars. Ona single day last 
September, during the heated term, thirty-three 
dead horses were seen along the Third Avenue 
line of road alone, to say nothing of the scores 
sacrificed along otber city lines. It is simply 
an outrageous and barbarous use of this noble 
brute to serve man’s selfish convenience, which 
could heretofore only be tolerated and excused 
by the plea of unavoidable necessity. The va- 
rious horse-line companies felt keenly the truth 
of this charge of cruelty to animals, since their 
officers, many of them at least, are Christian 
men and not without the finer sensibilities of 
human nature; but what were they to do? 
They have made innumerable experiments and 
attempts to use steam and compreseed air dum- 
mies or small locomotives, but without suc- 
cess. considering all the circumstances of the 
case, including discouraging city legislation, 
and have continued to use and cripple and mur- 
der the poor horse, under mental protest at the 
crime they were committing, not knowing 
what was to be done to avoid it. 


At length a solution, or at least a partial 
solution of the difficult problem has been 
worked out in the novel invention of the cable- 
road system which is now in successful opera- 
tion in some of the streets of Chicago and 
San Francisco. and which is also being iutro- 
duced in several other cities. including Phil- 
adelphia, New York and Brooklyn. No wonder 
that Mr. Lyon, the president of the Third 
Avenue horse-line in this city, has resolved to 
put an end to the brutal use of horses on his 
road in view of this plausible mode of escape, 
and has commenced the reconstruction of his 
entire line for six or seven miles of double track 
into the latest improved system of what is now 
kuown as the cable-road. A word of explana- 
tion in reference to this novel and revolutionary 
system of rapid transit for cities may not he 
uninteresting to our readers at a distance, as it 
must of necessity be new to most of them, ex- 


cept what little they may have read in the 
papers, apd up to the present time we have 
failed to seein print a single satisfectory or in- 
telligent report upon the subject. To begiu with 
the structure itself: Imagine 1ail-tracks, siin- 
ilar to that of a double-track horse-car road, 
running through some straight street of a city 
for a distance of five, or six, or more miles. 
Central between the two rnile of each track. 
sunk level with the surface, runs a trench of 
cast-iron framework filled in with concrete, the 
cross-section of which might resemble a capital 
U turned upside down, with a slot in the cen- 
ter, at the top, thus 1. This slot, about five- 
eightbs of an inch wide, runs longitudinally 
the entire length of the road, the top of this 
trench, as just stated, being level with the sur- 
face of the track. This trench is designed asa 
channel through which an endless cable for 
propelling the cars is to run up one track and 
down the other, The cable is composed of a 
twisted rope of steel wire about one and a half 
inches in diameter, with a center core of hemp 
rope of about half an inch in diameter, to give 
flexibility to the cable, so that it may pass free- 
ly around the pulleys and drums of the driv- 
ing machinery at the two ends of the road. 
This cable is first stretched along the two tracks 
within these trenches and then spliced so as to 
form little or no enlargement of the rope at the 
place of the splice. In order to allow the cable 
to travel without abrasion, there are what are 
called line-pulleys or sheaves set in frames at 
the bottom of the trench about 80 feet apart 
for supporting the cable. These sheaves run on 
spindles with journals at their two ends. which 
have to be oiled frequently to lessen the tric- 
tion which would otherwise occur. To accom- 
plish this work of oiling, there isa man-holo 
provided into the trench over each pulley, 
which can be opened ard closed for this pur- 
pose. 

A very desirable improvement in connection 
with this system of road, as will at once be seen, 
would be some kind of anti-friction journal de- 
vice for the line pulleys that would avoid the 
necessity and expense of oiling. and the contin- 
ual labor of opening ana closing these man- 
holes. Such a device has been invented, and is 
now being successfully tested on the line of pul- 
leys which supports the cable for drawing the 
cars on the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 
and has been pronounced a complete success. 
These anti-friction bearings must, it is thought, 
come into use generally at no late day, not only 
for cable-roads, but for all horse and steam cars 
and for other departments of machinery where 
the overcoming of friction and the cost of oil is 
a considerable item. 

Perhaps the most mysterious thing to the 
uninitiated, in connection with this novel sys- 
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tem of propelling cars, is the method by which 
the car takes hold of the continuously run- 
ning cable located as it is below the surface 
of the track. Let us see if we can explain it 
intelligibly: Imagine two broad, thin steel 
bars, both together, not so thick as to fill the 
slot dividing and extending along the top of 
tnis trench. These are called grip-bars, and 
are attached firmly to the bed of acar, which 
takes the place of the dummy of a common 
street railroad. These grip-bars pass down 
through the slot in the trench, having con- 
nected with their lower end the grip-jaws 
proper, consisting of two brass bars grooved lon- 
gitudinally to fit upon the two opposite sides 
of the cable. By moving a lever upon the car 
in a certain way, the manager slides these bars, 
one up and the other down, thus closing the 
jaws and pinching the cable which slides be- 
tween them till the grip-car and its train of 
passenger cars at'ached get under way. and 
move at the same speed as the cable; the steel 
grip-bars in the meantime passing along the 
slot in the trench as the car moves. To stop 
the train, tbe manager reverses the lever, thus 
opening the jaws and allowing the cable to slip 
, loosely bet ween them while the train is stopped 
by applying brakes in the usual way. 

Although it has been proved by practical ex- 
periment that cable-roads, with all their present 
drawbacks and imperfections, are a great sav- 
ing in first cost and running expense over a 
horse railroad of the same carrying capacity, 
yet it is a fact which stares these companies 
and their engineers in the face that the steel 
cable, one of the chief items of expense, ought 
to and would last at least twice as long as it 
now does but for this slipping process in pass- 
ing it between the brass jaws of the gripping 
device in getting the train in motion from a 
state of rest, which has to be so continuously 
repeated, and as now done on all the cable 
roads yet constructed. The careless habit of 
inexperienced grip men in bringing down the 
lever suddenly, thus causing the jaws to seize 
the cable with full force, necessarily produces a 
great strain upon the strands of wire, abrading 
and frequently breaking them; and in this 
way it not only causes delays to traffic but 
‘often seriously damages the cable. This wear 
of the cable increases in direct proportion to 
the rate of speed adopted for the cars to travel. 
At the rate of ten miles an hour, the speed of 
travel now adopted on the East River Bridge, 
it is uot possible for the best cable to last more 
than six months with such a positive gripping 
device in use, and we are informed that on one 
of the San Francisco roads, even at a consider- 
able less speed, the cable was used up and re- 
moved in about six montbs. 

This leads us to conclude that the only truly 
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mechanical and economical method for grip- 
ping the cable while it is in motion and thus 
starting the cars without shock or stram, is 
that now in use on the bridge between this city 
and Brooklyn, namely, a set of grooved rollers 
or sheaves applied to the opposite sides of the 
cable and allowed to roll against it while being 
gradually checked up by brakes, thus allowing 
the cars to start very slowly at first and grad- 
ually to increase in motion till their speed 
equals that of the cable, when the grip-rollers 
of course cease to revolve. By this method of 
starting no perceptible abrasion occurs to the 
cable, while any sudden strain upon it is 
impossible owing to the easy revolution of 
the grip-sheaves by the cable’s contact with 
their grooved surfaces, while the train 
starts so softly that persons inside would 
scarcely know that they were in motion 
without observing outside objects. By actual 
experiment this cable has been in active use for 
fifteen montbs, much of the time night and 
day, and at aspeed of ten miles an hour, while 
it seems, from observation, nearly as good as 
pew, and will no doubt be in good working con- 
dition for another year. It is positively safe to 
assert that the roller-grip will cause any cable 
to last twice as long as will the positive grip- 
ping device before referred to, under the same 
circumstances of speed and carrying capacity. 
Tnis being true, it is plain that the cable-road 
companies now in operation can still improve 
their facilities and lessen their running ex- 
penses immensely, including wear and tear, by 
taking advantage of the saving devices that are 
being continually invented and offered. 


Another improvement which it has been 
found necessary to adopt is to have each trench 
provided with two parallel cables, each stretch- 
ed over its own line of supporting sheaves, one 
to be ready for use in case the other is dis- 
abled by wear or accident. This precaution, 
though involving considerable additional first 
cost, is quite important. since an accident hap- 
pening to a single cable migbt require hours to 
repair it, thus impeding traffic and otber- 
wise damaging the road to the amount of 
thousands of dollars—enough, soon, to equal 
the cost of a supplementary cable. Whereas, 
in case of such accident, the damaged cable 
is dropped, and the supplementary cable is 
at once lifted to the gripving device (which 
is made double for that purpose), when 
traffic is resumed throughout tbe entire 
line with but a few minutes’ detention. while 
the damaged cable can be repaired at leisure. 

Of course there are many iucidental mechani- 
cal details connected with the various opera- 
tions in successfully running such a compli- 
cated system of city transit as here outlined, 
which we have not space to explain, but which 
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the ingenious reader's mind will naturally sug- | try, or to the convenient length of a single cable, 


gest as he goes along. Suffice it to say that 
with all he unfavorable features and still crude 
appliances of the underground cable system, 
and its apparent great first cost, it has been, as 
before hinted, proved, both in San Francisco 
and Chicago, to be nearly twice as profitable an 
investment of capital as a horee-car road fully 
equipped of the same length, besides furnish- 
ing comparative rapid transit for cities, the 
cable cars traveling at least one-third faster, 
including stops. tnan those drawn by horses. 

With the cable under ground, and the slotted 
trench and track level with the streets, there is 
nothing to hinder teams and vehicles from 
driving across these roads, though much greater 
care will be required on the part both of the 
drivers of vebicles and the managers of the 
grip-cars than with horse-railroads, to avoid 
accidents. 

That this cable system is destined to extend 
widely and rapidly through all the cities and 
even large towns and villages of this country, 
in consideration of its great economy of cost 
and running expense over any other system of 
equal facilities to transit, there is now no doubt, 
since vast improvements in lessening the ex- 
pense of wear and tear are undoubtedly in im- 
mediate store for such enterprises in the shape 
of various improvements as already hinted. 
What then is to be the probable future of this 
rapidly improving system which even now in 
its infancy is proved to be so much more eco- 
nomical and money-making than the horse-car 
systems which have made fortunes for those 
monopolies? We predict as one philosophical 
result of this innovation that the system of 
cable roads will tend in time greatly to change 
the present shape of growing towns and cities, 
giving them the form of a cross, after first 
making them into the form of a lengthened con- 
tinuous line, and that the present plan of build- 
ing circular or square masses of dwelling- 
houses, making a village as broad as it is long, 
will economically and philosophically go out of 
use with the general introduction of cable 
roads. The reason for this singular prediction 
is as follows: 


One of the first and main features for the 
economy of this system is to have as great a 
length of cable in a straight line of street as pos- 
sible, witb a single depot of driving machinery 
and other necessary appliances at one end of 
this line, or at the radiating center of two, three 
or four similar long Jines. With the advan- 
tages of such a cheap system of rapid transit in 
a young and growing city, a cable corporation 
could at an early date of its development shape 
the city of the future to their fancy and pecu- 
niary advantage first along the line of a single 
street for six, eight, or ten miles into the coun- 


with a single line of buildings naturally growing 
up on each side, where every resident could not 
only enjoy all the facilities of pure country air 
and large grounds at low price, but immediate 
and easy access to the business part of the street, 
which would naturally form itself at or near, or 
around, the great motor-power or heart of the 
transit system, and which would necessarily 
constitute the business nucleus of the town. 
When this single street should become lined 
with its residences, with possibly also two or 
three parallel streets on either side, all of course 
convenient to the cable-cars. the company could 
shoot out another line of cable tracks from the 
same focal point in the opposite direction at a 
trifling cost compared to that of the first line, 
having its plant already established, thus open- 
ing up another line of streets for another six. 
eight, or ten miles, thus making a city of small 
comparative population from twelve to twenty 
miles long, while each resident would be many 
times nearer the central or business portion of 
the place in point of time, ease, and cost of 
travel, than would the same number of inhabit- 
ants be in a city formed into a dense, unhealthy 
circle around such a nucleus in the old way of 
laying out cities, and with a dozen different 
lines of street railroads. 


Of course as the population would still con- 
tinue to increase, new lines of cable would be 
shot out to the right and left from this same 
focal center, each to the convenient and profit- 
able length of a single system of cable trac- 
tion, and each at still reduced cost over the 
first or second, allowing with each new exten- 
sion a general reduction in fares for the whole 
population, while the combined systems would 
yield equal if not increased profits to the enter- 
prising company, owing entirely to this phil- 
osophical conformation of the shape of the city 
to the peculiar mechanical nature of this most 
economical system of city transit. Such a liv- 
ing municipal cross, as seen by a balloonist 
from the clouds, swarming with its human 
denizens, is not the dream of a visionary, but 
a future commercial problem carefully worked 
out by the same philosophical and mechanical 
ratiocination that would construct a complex 
mechanical invention, and see it work success- 
fully in the recesses of the brain, before a drill 
or file or other tool had been brought into 
use. 

According to this philosophy, instead of the 
system of street-railroads being obliged, under 
serious engineering difficulties, to conform to 
the accidental shape of the town, and on this 
account be long delayed in aiding its develop- 
ment and growth, the town itself will neces- 
sarily and naturally conform in shape to the 
method of transit, and by so doing will assist 
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its own growth, healthfulness, and various other | minute the barometer rose one-tenth of an inch 


advantages. 

We have written this paper with the firm be- 
lief that many of our present readers will live 
to see these hints at city outline and growth 
realized, as the result of the system of cable 
roads here described. 


REVIEW OF SIR WM. THOMSON’S ADDRESS. 
NO. 2. 


THE LAST DITCH OF THE WAVE-THEORY. 


In our first paper, reviewing the address of 
Sir William Thomson, delivered before the 
Midland Institute, at Birmingham, England, as 
printed in the August number of this volume 
of THE MICROCOSM, we considered his critical 
discussion of the five senses, and especially his 
novel and somewhat forced assumption of a 
new sense, which he termed the sense of force. 
We now propose to consider his elaborate dis- 
cussion of the 3ense of hearing, in which he 
makes a most labored and entirely novel de- 
feuse of the current theory of sound, present- 
ing the subject in such a plausible and original 
lizht as strongly to antagonize the positions 
we have taken against that theory, and sensi- 
bly to weaken our reasoning. unless we are 
able to neutralize the force of his assumptions 
by exposing their fhllacy. This we hope to be 
able to do by the aid of sober scientific facts 
and experiments, and to the reader’s entire sat- 
isfaction before closing this paper. Previous, 
however, to entering upon such a very critical 
discussion, or before attempting to consider the 
novel presentation of that theory as so ably 
done by this distinguished and representative 
physicist of England, let us give him the ad- 
vantage of allowing the reader to see his argu- 
ments and positions as fully expressed in his 
own language, and which we will now quote 
so largely as to do him ample justice. Let 
every reader first carefully examine these ex- 
tracts: 

„Well, now, let us think what it is we per- 
ceive in the sense of hearing. Acoustics is one 
of the studies of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, of which we bave heard many times 
this evening. Acoustics is the science of bear- 
ing. And what is hearing? Hearing is per- 
ceiving something with the ear. 

9 at is it that you perceive ordinarily by 
the ear that a healthy person, without the loss 
of any of his natural organs of sense, perceives 
with his ear, but which can otherwise be per- 
ceived, although not so satisfactorily or com- 
pletely ? It isdistinctly a sense of varying press- 
ure. When the barometer rises, the pressure 
on the ear increases; when the barometer falls, 
that is an indication that the pressure on the 
ear is diminishing. 

Well, if the pressure of air were suddenly 


and fell again, would you perceive anything? 
I doubt it; Ido not think you would. If the 
barometer were to rise two inches, or three 
inches, or four inches, in the course of half a 
minute, most people would perceive it. I say 
this as a result of observation, because people 
going down in a diving bell have exactly the 
same sensation as they would experience if 
from some unknown cause the barometer 
quickly, in the course of half a minute, were to 
rise five or six inches—far above the greatest 
height it ever stands at in the open air. 

Well, now, we have a sense of barometric 
pressure, but we have not a continued indica- 
tion that allows us to perceive the difference 
between the high and low barometer. People 
living at great altitud up several thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, where the ba- 
rometer stands several inches lower than ut sea- 
level—feel very much as they would do at the 
surface of the sea, so far as any sensation of 
pressure is concerned. Keen mountain air feels 
different from air in lower plaées, partly be- 
cause it is colder and dryer, but also because it 
is less dense, and you must breathe more of 
it to get the same guantity of oxygen into your 
Jungs to perform those functions which the 
students of the institute who study animal 
physiology—and I understand there are a large 
number—will perfectly understand. The effect 
of the air in the lungs—the functions it per- 
forms—depen4ds chiefiy on the oxygen taken in. 
If the air has only three-quarters of the density 
it has in our ordinary atmosphere here, then 
one and one-third times as much must be in- 
haled, to produce the same oxidizing effect on 
the blood and the same general effect in the 
animal economy; and in that way undoubtedly 
mountain air has a very different effect on 
living creatures from the air of the plains. 
This effect is distinctly perceptible in its relation 
to health. 

„But I am wandering from my subject, 
which is tbe consideration of the changes of 
pressure comparable with those that produce 
sound. A diving bell allows us to perceive a 
sudden increase of pressure, but not by the 
ordinary sense of touch. The hand does not 
perceive the difference between 15 lb. per 
square inch pressing it all around and 17 lb., or 
18 Ib., or 20 1b., or even 80 lb. per square inch, 
as is experienced when you go down in a diving 
bell. If you go down five and a half fathoms 
in a diving bell, your hand is pressed all round 
with a force of 80 lb. to the square inch; but 
yet you do not perceive any difference in the 
sense of force any perception of pressure. 

„What you do perceive is this: behind the 
tympanum is a certain cavity filled with air, 
and a greater pressure on one side of the tym- 
panum than on tbe otber gives rise to a painful 
sensation, and sometimes produces rupture of it 
in a person going down in a diving bell sud- 
denly. The remedy for the painful sensation 
thus experienced. or rather I should say its pre 
vention, is to keep chewing a piece of hard bis- 
cuit or making believe to do so. If you are 
chewing a hard biscuit, the operation keeps 
open a certain passage, by which the air prese- 
ure gets access to the inside of the tympanum, 
and Silanes the outside pressure and thus pre- 
vents the painful effect. This painful effect on 
the ear experienced by going down in a diving 
bell is simply because a certain piece of tisshe 


to increase and diminish, say in the course of a is being pressed more on one side than on the 
quarter of n minute—suppose in a quarter of a other, and when we get such a tremendous 
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under varying atmospheric pressure breaks 
down as an argument for the wave-theory, its 
advocates may well hoist the white flag as a 
signal for surrender. 

We now propose to storm this final intrench- 
ed position of the theory, and to take it at the 
point of the barometer, which will serve better 
than the point of the bayonet. Here is the 
way this commander of the ditch is compelled 
to capitulate: 

It is a positive fact, as experiment shows, that 
no barometric change whatever takes place 
even in a closed room, under the action of the 
loudest sound, or the most powerful air pulses, 
or atmospheric condensations and rarefactions 
that can be produced by moving a broad, flat 

ly? It looks a little like a vicious circle, but 15 an t0 ANd fro by A T j strengin; 
indeed it is not so, to say it is sound if we call | TO demonstrate the total fallacy of this baro- 
it a sound—if we perceive it as sound, it is | metric explanation of sound, and thus to let the 
sound. Any change of pressure which is so sud- | bottom out of this latest, and we believe last 


den as to let us perceive it as sound isa sound. argument for the wave-theory, we now proceed 


There [giving a sudden clapof the hands]—that 2 ‘ 
isa lady E There is no 8 about E to give the results of special ard elaborate ex- 


body will ever ask: Is it a sound or not? It is | periments which we have made in the presence 
a sound if you hear it. If you do not hear it, and with the assistance of careful scientific 


force on a delicate thing like the tympanum, 
we may experience a t deal of pain, and it 
may be dangerous; indeed, it is dangerous, and 
produces rupture or damage to the tympanum 
unless means be adopted for obviating the dif- 
ference in the pressures; but the simple means 
I have indicated are, I believe, with all ordi- 
nary healthy persons, perfectly successful. 

Jam afraid we are no nearer, however, to 
understanding what it is we perceive when we 
hear. To be short. it is simply this: it is ex- 
ceedingly sudden changes of acting 
on the tympanum of the ear, through such a 
short time and with such moderate force as not 
to hurt it, but to give rise to a very distinct sen- 
sation which is communicated through a train 
of bones to the auditory nerve. 

“Now, what is the external object of this in- 
ternal action of hearing and perceiving sound? 
The external object is a change of presaure of 
air. Well, how are we to define a sound sim- 


it is not to you a sound, at is all I can say | witnesses, We used a regular barometer tube, 
say, it is change of pressure, and it differs from : 
a gradual change of pressure as seen on the | pletely exposed to the air of the room by re- 
barometer only in being more rapid, so rapid moving the cork from the enlarged portion of 
rceive by the ear that the barometer has fal- the chamber at its base, so that the slightest 
en two-tenths of an inch to-day, that would I 
be sound. But nobody hears by his ear that stantly observed in the rise or fall of the top of 
i ot | the column. This tube was secured against 
5 5 1 . bs 1 the wall of the room at convenient height for 
fall of the barometer, if by any means tt could ' 
while an assistant produced atmospheric pulses 
in a thousandth of a second—would | or air- waves a few fect away by various means 
affect us quite like sound. A sudden rise of the auch as the rapid movemente of a powerful fan; 
what happened when I clapped my hands.” but not the slightest motion could be observed in 
Etc., etc. this very gensitive column of mercury. The 
Much more, all of asimilar character and tedi- | motions of the fan were then extended through 
up that part of this address as it relates to time for the mercury to respond to each con- 
sound. It centered in and embraced this one | densation if any effect on the column should be 
cardinal idea and proposition that sound con- | produced by this vibratory or wave-motion in 
ure, or, expressed in the old nomenclature of place at the top of the column. These experi- 
the theory, that it consists solely of ‘‘conden- | ments of producing so-called ‘‘ condensations 
sations and rarefactions of the air” which bow rarefactions” were then repeated directly 
each sound-wave passes, or as each rise and fall open mouth still exposed to these pulses, but 
of the barometer occurs. So enthusiastic was still no effect was produced, showing conclu- 
Sir William Thomson over this new departure sively that no vibratory motion of the air tends 
tion of what sound really is, that he seemed | pressure right in a room where the air is con- 
never to weary during nearly an hour’s repeti- | fined, and where the most powerful pulses that 
tion and elaboration of the novel discovery, a man’s strength can generate are driven di- 
to his audience of students. We have called | vite any scientific investigator, who may have 
this, as we think appropriately, the last ditch | access to a barometer, to repent and thus verify 
of the wave-theory, for if this plausible resort | the results of our experiment as here given as 


to define sound. To explain what it is, I can „, sae 

with its sensitive column of mercury com- 
that we ive it asa sound. If you could 

change of atmospheric pressure might be in- 
the barometer has fallen, and so he does not 

close observation with a powerful magnifier, 
happen, amounting to a tenth of an inch, and 
taking place i 
barometer would produce a sound analogous to 
ously repeated and elaborated, was addedto make | swings of several feet, to and fro, to give full 
sists solely of rapid barometric changes of press- the air. But still no movement whatever took 
bend the tympanic membrane in and out as at the base of the column of mercury with its 
on barometric pressure, as a startling explana- in the slightest degree to produce barometric 
even however wearisome he might have been | rectly against the base of the mercury. We in- 
to the well-known action of the barometer the most conclusive evidence of the fallacy of 
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self being judge. 

Asa matter of course, whatever may be said 
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even when the sounds were produced right at 
the exposed base of the columu of mercury. 
Plainly if sound, as Sir William taught the Mid- 


or taught about the number of such pulses or land students, consists alone of rapid baromet- 


vibrations in a second being necessary to pro- 
duce sound, it is plain that a single long and 
powerful pulse should raise the barometer, or 
else it is a scientific truth that no vibrations in 
the air, rapid or slow, can produce any baro 

metric effects, such as Sir William Thomson 
assumes to be the solution of the sound- problem. 
The fact is, this great physicist fortuitously 
stumbled upon the idea of the burometer, as a 
lucky solution, since it was in harmony witb 
the theory of ‘‘ condensations and rarefactions 
of the air,” and, like bis predecessor Prof. Tyn- 
dall, jumped at the conclusion that a vibration 
of any body in the open air which would send 
off a pulse or air-wave would produce such a 
general effect on the atmosphere as to affect 
the pressure in the cavity of the ear, or, in other 
words, produce a barometric effect on the atmos- 
phere; and without going to the trifling trouble 
of trying the experimeot with acommon ba- 
rometer, which he no doubt has in his study, he 
gravely taught and elaborated one of the most 
preposterous principles of science ever pro- 
mulgated by an intelligent man, when a mo- 
ment’s reflection, even, would have shown its 
fallacy. Had he tried the experiment he would 
have learned to his confusion if not to his 
edification that no vibratory motion of a body 
iu the air of a room (much less in the open air) 
produces the slightest barometric pressure, not 
even a microscopic effect upon the column of 
mercury, simply because (and here is the true 
seeret) such aerial disturbances, let them be 
caused by slow or rapid vibrations, do not 


change the weight of the air in the room, which | 


change of weight is the sole cause of changes in 
barometric pressure! Thus the barometer ex- 
planation of sound hopelessly breaks down, and 
witb 1t the wave-theory falls into ruins, as we 
shall show further on. 


To carry our experiments from these slow 
and continuous atmospheric pulses to rapid vi- 
brations, and thus test their effect on the col- 
umn of mercury, we had an assistant to sound 
a powerful whistle within three inches of the 
exposed base of the column, then to sound a 
low and heavy note with the voice, long con- 
tinued to aid our observation of its effect 
on the column of mercury if any euch effect 
were produced; but our experiments were 
all abortive, except so far as to expose the 
total fallacy of Sir William Thomson's 
latest and greatest effort to sustain the 
wave- theory. Not the slightest tremor was 
caused in the upper surface of the quick- 
silver by these deep and powerful sounds as 
closely observed through the magnifying glass, 


ric changes, which only take place by changes 
in atmospheric toeigut, and that we hear sound 
only as the effect of the rapidly varying baro- 
metric pressure on the drumskin of the ear, 
similar to that experienced in going down in a 
diving-bell, where the weight of the air is evi- 
dently augmented, then there certainly ought 
to have been some slight tremor to the mer- 
cury by the powerful sounds thus produced 
right at the base of the column. It must, 
therefore, seem supremely absurd to insist 
that a locust, more than a mile away from 
the ear in open space, actually produces the 
sensation of sound which we hear, by a 
barometric change in the whole four cubic 
miles of air—increasing and decreasing its en: 
tire weight enough to bend the thousands of 
millions of tympanic membranes, that could 
perceive the tone, in and out 440 times in a 
second— when the most powerful note of a 
_strong-lunged man, or the most energetic motion 
of his arm upon the air, cannot affect the ba 
rometer at all, sounding and swaying within 
three inches of its exposed column! Is it possi 
ble that such men as Sir William Thomson 
Lord Raleigh, and Professors Tyndall, Helm 
i holtz and Mayer, cannot grasp the overwhelm- 
ing conclusiveness of this refutation of the 
wave-theory, and thus be led to embrace the 
beautiful principles of tbe Substantial Phi- 
losophy as applied both to sound and to all the 
other forces of Nature? Yet these great men, 
who are put forth as scientific guides to the 
young students of this land, and who hold forth 
at great convocations such as those convened 
recently at Montreal and Philadelpbia, send out 
their authoritative fulminations which we 
common people are expected to accept as philo- 
sophic truth without questioning or gainsaying. 
How do we know, in view of such teaching as 
now under review, that any single paper read 
by those eminent savants at Montreal or Phila- 
delphia contains a grain more of scientific 
truth when focused under the electric light of 
sound philosophy and experiment, than this 
same widely copied address about barometric 
sound-pulses ? 

It is absolutely enough to dizzy the head of 
credulity itself to be compelled to accept the 
fact that so distinguished a physicist as Sir 
William Thomson up to this late date has not 
been able to grasp the true cause of barometric 
changes—that it results alone from varying 
changes in the weight of the atmosphere, and not 
at all from any local disturbances of the air 
such as waves, pulses, or vibrations caused by 
a body moving through it. We trust that some 
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one of our subscribers in England who read this 
article will call Sir William's attention to it, 


and thus set bim right on the true cause of | 
barometric pressure, as well as the true doctrine 
of acoustics. 

We have just intimated that this exposure of 
the barometric fallacy of Sir William Thomsun 
has completely shattered the wave-theory. 
Here is the rough syllogism which does the 
work, based on his final solution of the sound- 
problem as taught in the wave-theory: 

1. We can only hear sound, according to the 
current theory, by the same action or effect 
upon the air which causes barometric changes. 

2. No vibratory or wave-motion of the air, 
caused by a moving body, let the disturbances 
or pulses be slow or rapid, produces the slight- 
est effect upon the barometer even in a closed 
room, and directly at the exposed mercury, as 
demonstrated by experiment. 

8. Therefore, sound is not produced in our 
sensations by air-waves or atmospheric pulses 
sent off from a vibrating body, and conse- 
quently the wave-theory breaks down in the 
hands of ite greatest modern champion! How 
is that, Sir William ? 

But here is another form of the syllogism 
which that eminent physicist may be better 
able to grasp, now that he has been enlightened 
as to what really does produce barometric 
changes, namely, changes in the weight of the 
atmosphere instead of local air-waves. 

1. If the barometer rises one tenth of an 
inch,” it shows that the weight of the atmos: | 
phere has actually increased 84 grains to each 
square inch on the surface of tbe earth at that 
- locality, in order to produce such change. 

2. Sir William Thomson tells us that one 
“tentu of an inch” barometric change, if 
rapidly repeated, is the process of producing 
sensible sound by a vibrating body. 

8. A locust can be distinctly heard over 4 
square miles of the earth's surface, or over an 
area of 15, 844, 448.400 square inches; and since, 
according to Sir William Thomson, the locust 


which changes barometric pressure,—that is by 
changes in the weight of the atmosphere,— 

4. Therefore, this insect has the mechanical 
strength, by moving its vibratory apparatus, to 


sonorous body against the teeth! 


Now, the question is, does our distinguished 
physicistreally believe that the insect, by its act 
of stridulating, causes a tenth of an inch change 
in the barometer throughout four square miles, 
thus adding 60,000,000 pounds to the weight 
of the air permeated by its music? He must 
believe it, or else his entire address before the 
Midland Institute, so far as it relates to sound, 
vanishes into the most ethereal nonsense. 

But the strangest thing in this famous de- 
parture of Sir William Thomson. on changes 
in barometric pressure as the real cause of 
sound, is that the eminent scientist, in the 
same addres3, flatly contradicts his own great 
principle of natural philosophy, and deliberate- 
ly proceeds to demolish barometric pressure as 
the cause of hearing sound, by specifically urg- 
ing the well-known fact, that men totally deaf 
to air-waves, and, as we know, entirely without 
external ears, can hear sounds by pressing the 
How are 
barometric changes to occur in the auditory 
nerve with no outside opening or air-passage, 
and with nothing but the solid teeth touching 
the sounding instrument? Sir William Thom- 
son coolly instances a case of a deaf man hear- 
ing music by holding a stick between his teeth 
pressed against the piano while he was playing 
it, not seeming to recognize the fact that this 
conduction of sound to the auditory nerve by 
means of the solid bones of the head, was a flat 
overturn of his pretentious barometric phi- 
losophy. How simple and beautiful is the sub- 
stantial theory, which makes the substantial 
pulses of sound travel through the solid bony 
structure of the head to the seuse- nerve of the 
brain, just as substantial pulses of electricity 
will course through a suitable conductor to 
a distant telegraph station. So, also, it is 
as clear as sunlight, that the air, like the 
bones of the head, also conducts the sub- 
stantia) sound-pulses to the ear-membrane, 


ly lift and lower them, producing rarer and denser 
areas of air,thus often cansing rapid alternate changes 
of barometric pressure, which are still nothing more 
than rapid changes of depth, density, and consequent 
weight of the atmospheric ocean at any particular 
locality. But no such barometric effect can, as we 
have seen, be produced by any local movement of a 
vibrating body, such as a tuning-fork or string, which 
of course does not affect the general density or depth 
and consequent weight of the aerial ocean. This 


superficia] misapprehension of physicists, as so clearly 
exemplified by Sir William Thomson, that a vibrating 
body can produce distant, or even contiguous baro- 
metric pressure,and thus bend the tympanic membrane 
in and out, by condensations and rarefactions”’ of: 
the air, is, after all, the fundamental error of wave- 
theorists, which we hope this article will forever set ¢ 
at rest. The real solution, therefore, of what our 
locust has to do according to the wave-theory, and as 
now 80 clearly admitted by this highest living author- 
ity, will prove an ample revenge for Elder Munnell 
upon the office editor of the Standard, whose entire 
stock in trade consisted in the erroneous supposition 
that the locust has nothing to do since the air weighs 
nothing at all, from the fact that it presses equally 
in all directions. 


add 60,000,000 pounds, in round numbers, to 
the weight of the atmosphere! Is not tbis a 
sufficient demonstration of the absurdity of the 
current doctrine of acoustics ?* 


* The reason why the atmosphere changes in its 
weight, and thus affects the barometer, is probably 
owing to the great aerial undulations which pass over 
its upper surface, possibly many miles from crest to 
furrow, thus causing variations in its general density 
and depth, with corresponding variations in weight. 
These undulations start corresponding waves and 
wind-storms in the lower atmosphere which in pass- 


can only produce sound according to the law 
ing beneath the troughs of the upper waves alternate- 
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where they are distributed and graduated 
in proper quantity for reception by the 
filaments of the. auditory nerve, and thus 
conveyed to the brain, causing the sensations of 
tone. How simply and beautifully this sub- 
stanial view agrees with the now well-knowa 
fact that the tympanum is not a stretched 
membrane at all, and not intended by Nature 
as a vibrating instrument as erroneously sup- 
posed, but is an untensioned mass of tendinous 
matter whose office, as just intimated, is only 
to distribute sound and protect, as a sensi- 
tive partition-wall, the more delicate parts 
of the inner ear! The very fact that per- 
sons whose tympanic membranes have been 
totally destroyed, or who have been born 
without them, cab hear as sensitively as those 
having these organs complete, is proof positive 
that physicists and anatomists have wholly 
mistuken the character, form, and office of 
this membrane, and consequently that they are 
just as badly mistaken concerning the theory 
which has so erroneously been based upon that 
fundamental mistake of tympanic vibration as 
the cause of hearing sound. 


One of the most conclusive proofs that the 
wave-theory is false is the fact (not before re- 
ferre] to in our writings) that persons with 
tympanic membranes and other portions of the 
anatomical structure of the ear perfect, are 
totally deaf, except through the teeth, thus psov- 
ing that the auditory nerve is normul and all 
rigbt, and that the only impediment is the 
membrane itself, which stops the hearing in- 
stead of causing it. Whereas, if sound is really 
caused by air-waves and tympanic vibrations as 
a simple mode of motion, no person should 
be deaf who has a mechanically perfect mem- 
brane and a physiologically perfect auditory 
nerve since hearing could not fail if the mem- 
brane vibrates, as it should, mechanically and 
necessarily, according to the theory. The real 
cause of deafness, where the membrane is per- 
fect in form and the auditory nerve sound, is 
plainly the paralysis of the membrane, thus 
causing it to become insensible to the contact 
of substantial sound-pul3es, just as a paralyzed 
nasal membrane becomes insensible to the con- 
tact of the substantial corpuscles of odor. Will 
any rational physicist say that a man becomes 
insensible to odor because his nasal membrane 
has ceased to vibrate? We now record the 
anatomical and physiological prediction, as the 
result of the foregoing scientific ratiocination, 
that deafness can be entirely cured (wherever 
the auditory nerve is proved to be sound, as 
tested through the teeth) by stmply rupturing 
the tympanic membrane. What surgeon will be 
the first to demonstrate the correctness of this 
prediction? 


The mechanism of the inner ear, such as the 


stirrup, hammer and anvil] hones, supposed by 
some to favor the wave-theory as a mechanical 
mode of motion, will give no aid or comfort to 
that now dead and buried hypothesis. We do 
not know the object or use of thoee little bones 
in our organic economy, since many such organs 
supposed to be mechanically essential to hear- 
ing in man, are admitted by Prof. Helmholtz 
to be entirely wanting in some lower animals 
whose hearing is even more acute than in us. 
As to attempting to account for the physical 
structure of the details of the ear, what more 
apparently absurd shape could be imagined 
than that of the external ear of man, with its 
grooves and ridges, hollows and gristly pro- 
jections, oblong form and flabby flap, when a 
smooth half-funnel sbaped organ would have 
been so much more effective for gathering sound? 
That it is really beautiful no one having esthetic 
taste pretends to believe. In concluding this re- 
view of Sir William Thomson’s address, it is 
marvelous how every turn of the scientific wheel 
grinds out cogent considerations agaiust the cur- 
rent theory of acoustics; and what is most mar- 
velous in the premises is that the great physicists 
themselves, in attempting to explain acoustical 
science, are constantly furnishing the means 
of using these destructive arguments most ef- 
fectively against their own favorite theory. It 
only requires one competent to sift and analyze 
their loose philosophical arguments to find all 
the weapons ready made that are needed for 
their total discomfiture. In view of such rea- 
soning as we have here been enabled to bring 
against the very ablest defender of the current 
theory of sound, is it at all surprising that these 
distinguished physicists are as silent as the 
house of death whenever urged to defend the 
wave-theory ? Such a state of facts ought to 
speak volumes, as it doubtless will, to the 
young scientific students of this country. 


THOMAS MUNNELL IN THE CHRISTIAN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


We do not know when we have been more 
interested in reading a magazine article than 


5 one entitled, The New Heavens and the 


New Earth—Scientifically Considered,’ in the 
| October Christian Quarterly Review, by our 
esteemed contributor Thomas Munnell, A. M. 
The entire drift of the scientific portion of his 
paper harmonizes in all respects with the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy as urged in this magazine, 
and also presents a theological aspect and ex- 
egesis of numerous texts of Scripture relating 
to his subject which are as beautiful as they 
are novel. He does not hesitate to adopt the 
position we have ventured to announce, that it 
is both unscientific and irrational, not to say 
unscriptural, to suppose that God made the 
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material world out of nothing rather than out 
of the invisible things of God—the finer elements 
and forces of nature. He says: 


It is undeniable that when God ‘ framed’ 
water. He made it out of oxygen and hydrogen. 
These elements must have had an existence be- 
fore ever there was a drop of water in the uni- 
verse anywhere. They are older than water; 
and so with all other components of all other 
material substances; and it is unscientific for 
the Westminster Confession to say that God 
made water out of nothing. The question. 
then, would rise whether He made these ele- 
ments of water out of nothing? And we will 
allow those to prove that who can. 

The purest diamond is but pure carbon, 
sometimes found in the form of charcoal; and 
He who can s0 readily flash a piece of charcoal 
into a diamond, will find no trouble in convert- 
ing the most ponderous material substances 
into perfect homogeneity with our heavenly 
state. So, then, there shall be ‘no more sea,’ 
for its continued existence would imply the 
continuation of the present heavens and earth, 
with all their death -bearing elements, as it is 
thisday. Since ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.“ it follows that everything 
related thereto must, for similar reasons, be 
disposed of also, in order that Christ may be 
able to subdue all things unto Himself’ in an 
indestructible and spiritual homogeneity.” 


His conclusion from the cogent reasoning 
and logical principles which he brings to bear 
upon his theme, must strike every Christian 
theist as irresistible. It is in these words: Í 

„It is remarkable, and must be gratifying to 
every believer iu the Bible, to note the uncon- 
cealed phenomenal friendship that exists be- 
tween Nature and Revelation in all the eschato- 
logical teachings of both; and no real student 
of these two great witnesses for God, ever fears 
a collision between them, or quakes at appar- 
ent discrepancies developed by incipient studies 
in either.” 

After alluding kindly and approvingly to the 
Substantial Philosophy, he closes his able paper 
with the following beautiful paragraph: 


„Finally. the tendency of all things earthly 
seems to be to something finer and higher,—to 
the spiritual and incorruptible. We are not to 
have harder rocks, denser water, nor heavier 
soil, All the finer substantial entities are in 
the lead, so that if material things were con- 
densed or synthetized from God’s ‘exterior 
Being. His purpose seems to be to turn every- 
thing back again toward Himself, and to verify 
the saying that. ‘Of Him, and through Him, 
and to Him, are all things.“ The unseen ele- 
ments of matter are the enduring and inde- 
structible bases of all future forms, for, as the 
things which are seen come out of invisible 
things. so they seem destined to ne returned to 
invisibility, in which they will be of closer kin 
with mind, thought. and spirit. Then the flesh 
shall no longer strive against the spirit and the 
spirit against the flesh,’ but the flesh itself, be- 
ing spiritualized, the heavens and the earth re- 
generated, and the soul made partaker of di- 
vine Nature,’ all will be subdued into heavenly 
homogeneity, and Christ will be all in all.” 


We do not try to conceal the fact of our in- 
tense gratification at the unequivocal indorse- 
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such pens as those of Munnell, Swander, Car- 
ter, Lowber, Kephart, Hamlin, Hand and. 
others of our able contributors. Specimens C 
this noble defense will be seen in the present 
number, in the articles of Swander, Carter and 
Munnell, to which the reader's attention is par- 
ticularly invited. 
— . $$ 
MRS. ORGAN’S ARTICLES. 


We regret to learn that our able and versa- 
tile contributor, Mrs. M. S. Organ, M. D., has 
been too ill from over literary work to continue 
ber series of articles on Drug- Medication” 
unbroken. She is now better, however, and ex- 
pects not only to continue her contributions to 
THE Microcosm, but also to deliver a number of 
lectures for lyceums and literary societies in 
different parts of the country. Such societies 
would find it a first-class attraction for the 
public to secure this very talented lady for a 
course of lectures or readings. Address her at 
Newburg, N. Y. 

—— . —Uñ— —ꝛU 
REV. PETER RABY. 


We regret to announce the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Raby, of Kimberton, Pa., one of the noblest 
of THE MICROCOSM’s many friends. He was a 
prominent Lutheran minister, a highly edu- 
cated and earnest Christian man, loved, as we 
learn from his intimate acquaintances, bv all 
who knew him. Since he first saw the Prob- 
lem of Human Life,” and learned of THR MICRO- 
COSM, he has been an untiring advocate of the 
Substantial Philosophy, and has missed no op- 
portunity to commend these works to his 
friends. He has thus been the cause of secur- 
ing many readers to this magazine, and of sell- 
ing several dozen copies of the Problem.” He 
has proved himself the friend of Substan- 
tialism, in which he so firmly believed, by his 
works, and we have not the slightest doubt 
that our noble co-worker now knows of the 
doctrine that it is of God by his own personal 
consciousness in another and a better life. He 
departed this life Oct. 4th, 1884. We condole 
with his many friends. 

— . — 


A LETTER FULL OF SUGGESTION. 


Eld. Wright, M. D., of Kahoka, Mo., sends us 
a long private letter ending in these expressive 
words: 

THE MIcROCOsM makes its ap arance regu- 
larly. I regard it and the Problem of Human 
Life’ as doing and calculated to do more good in 
counteracting infidelity in all its phases than 
all other publications on earth combined. I 
have been a reader of the Scriptures for forty- 
five years, but since reading the ‘ Problem’ and 
Microcosm I can much better understand the 
sacred teachings than ever before. Five hun- 
dred dollars would be no consideration could I 


ment and defense of the New Philosophy by have had the Problem and Microcosm to read 
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when I was a young man, for verily they open 
a new field of thought to every rational mind. 
Substantialism as taught in these works en- 
tirely harmonizes, as I now see, with God's 
word, and beautifully confirms the real entity 
of the immaterial soul of man. This new 
philosophy is so transcendently grand, far- 
reaching, and comforting that I cannot see 
how any intelligent man, professing to believe 
in the New Testament, can withhold hie enthu- 
siastic assent. or fail to render all possible en- 
couragement to its universal spread. I pray 
for the success of THE MiIcrocosM, and for long 
life and abundant health to its Editor. 
“ Your Brother in Christ, 
„J. C. WRIGHT.” 


— . —ñ—j—ä—6—6 
A VACATION FINALLY DECIDED UPON. 
By advice of friends, including a trusted 
physician, it bas been decided that the Editor 
of thie magazine must have a couple of months’ 
rest for recuperation and relaxation from his 
mental and physical strain. For more than 
eight years he has worked without a single 
day's vacation, and during much of this time 
late into the nights, often till after midnight. 
It is a wonder to all who have known of the 
facts, that he has been able to bear the press- 
ure of such incessant mental and bodily appli- 
cation; but for some purpose he has been sus- 
tained, and he is still believed, at least by 
himself, to be yet good for a number of years 
of solid work, with this little change, even if the 
intended vacation does not amount to absolute 
rest. 


But here occurs a difficulty. Up to the pres- 
ent time he has been unable to secure com- 
petent editorial assistance to carry forward 
THE MICROCOSM, independent of his own per- 
sonal supervision, just because such help re- 
quires cash payment for services rendered, 
while this magazine does not yield a single dol- 
lar of revenue in a year over expenses, eyen 
with the entire work of editing done free, as it 
has been done from the commencement. With 
the purpose alone of doing good by giving 
the journal the widest possible circulation, it 
was put at $1 per volume, while its actual 
cost is nearer $2. This fact must have swamped 
it long ago but for the means obtained 
from the sale of our books, and which were 
used to sustain the magazine. Hence, if the 
Editor rests, THE MICROCOSM must also take 
a corresponding vacation, and the indulgent 
reader must put in the time some way during 
the interim, thus allowing the next number 
(No. 5) to bear the date of February, which will 
make the volume close in September instead of 
July. This will bring the next volume two 
months nearer to January, where it must ulti- 
mately come, and where it should have been at 
the start to avoid such fatal juxtapositions as 
the present vitiating but absorbing political 
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campaign. Inthe mean time, while the Editor 
is recuperating for a renewal of the attack upun 
the enemy’s lines, let each friend of THE Micro- 
CosM interest himself in obtaining new subscrip- 
tions for the magazine, and orders for books, 
as a partial atonement for the non-renewal of 
thousands of last year’s subscriptions. Whether 
such delinquencies are the result of intellectual 
indigestion from excessive indulgence in micro- 
cosmic food, or the stupefying effect of the 
free indulgence in current political campaign 
literature, the deponent sayeth not. Waatever 
the cause, such subscribers would not of course 
object should THE Microcosm die; while we 
feel sure that paving subscribers will not 
grudge this our first vacation, and what we 
hopefully expect to be our last, till we have 
finished our work. Whenever that time shall 
come we trust the verdict will be that, under 
all the circumstances, our labor has not been 
entirely in vain. 
— oan eo 
OUR GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFER. 


[From last month.] 


We are pleased to announce that several per- 
sons have taken advantage of our offer. as 
printed on last page of cover, to send us fifty 
subscribers for this volume of THE MICROCOSM, 
witb the money ($50), and thus earn a complete 
set of Appleton’s New American Encyclope- 
dia ” as a premium, original cost. $96. We have 
several sets yet remaining, and we now make 
the offer to include also our books, The Prob- 
lem of Human Life; Ist and 2d volumes of 
MIcRocosM, bound in cloth; *‘ Universalism 
Against Itself,” and Walks and Words of 
Jesus,” as follows: For a sale of 25 copies of 
„The Problem,” at $2 each ($50); or 20 copies 
1st and 2d vols. MICROCOSM, at $2.50 ($50), or 50 
copies Universalism Against Itself,” at $1 ($50); 
or 50 copies of Walks and Words of Jesus,” at 
$1 ($50); or $50 worth of any of these books in 
like proportion, the money in all cases to accom- 
pany the order, we will send a complete set of 
the Encyclopedia, as proposed. Or subscriptions 
to the 4th vol. of THE MICROCOSM. at $1 each, 
can be mixed with any of the books at prices 
named, to make up the $50, and thus earn the 
16 leather-bound volumes of this greatest of 
encyclopedias. No offer like it was ever before 
made to the American public. 


— 28 — — 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


[From last month.] 


We have received many high commendations 
of the cabinet photograph of the great paint- 
ing by Mr. Tiers, of the Editor of THE MICRO- 
cosM and his contributorial staff. Many of our 
subscribers are so much pleased with it that 
they desire a larger copy for framing, and thus 

reserving it as a souvenir of their friendly re- 
ation to this magazine. We have obtained the 
consent of the artist to use a large negative for 
n picture, about 12 by 16 inches. a copy of 
which we will send on flexible board rolled in 
tube, post-paid, as a premium for three new 
subscribers to this volume of THE MICROCOSM, 
or we will send a copy on receipt of $1. 


a 


The months of December and January were omitted on account of the Editor's vacation, 
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EVOLUTION, OR NATURE’S SYSTEM OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE CHANGES.—No. 4. 


BY ISAAC HOFFER, ESQ. 

If we look back at the conditions that must 
have existed when life was first introduced, we 
can readily see that for a long period only 
water-plants and animals could exist; and at 
first those only which could live in a high tem- 
perature; and these, judging from specimens 
found in the watersof warm springs, must have 
been of a tender and perishable nature. But 
as the temperature of the waters diminished, 
other inferior species could be introduced, such 
as crinoids, corals and mollusks, which puri- 
fied the waters by the absorption of calcare- 
ous matter and other impurities, and made it 

ible for the existence of higher marine spe- 
cies; until the increase of land, the dual pu- 
rification of the atmosphere, and the cooling 
of the earth admitted the prow te of amphibi- 
ous plantsand animals. After this, the further 
purification of the waters and the atmosphere 
must have been more rapid, and the introduc- 
tion of land-plants and animals must have fol- 
lowed. And as the way was prepared, 80 
followed the introduction of higher species 
suited to the varying conditions, until the sys- 
tem of pro ive changes in life culminated 
in the introduction of a fully developed in- 
tellectual condition in man. Conditions made 
the first introduction of life possible; and every 
important change in conditions is marked by 
the appearance of some new species. So com- 
pletely were all species dependent upon condi- 
tions, that the periods, and even the epochs, in 
geological history must be determined by the 
species of life that prevailed in each. 

Professor Dana tells us that The progress in 
climate and other conditions involved a concur- 
rent progress from the inferior living species to 
the superior.” He teils us, too. that The earliest 
species under a type are not necessarily the 
lowest. The highest types of Radiates existed 
Jong before the inferior types of Polyps, huge 
crocodilians before snakes, and ground pines be- 
fore mosses;” and tiiat the transitions between 
species. genera. tribes. etc., are with rare excep- 
tions abrupt.” This shows that there is no uni- 
versal law of development from lower to higher 
types, and no general law of gradual and con- 
tinuous upward development from one species 
to another; and the most rational explanation 
to account ee "he dee n a the order of 
appearance o e different es and species 
was determined by the pr setie ee the 
„ of the earth, the waters, and the at- 

re. 

at the different orders of life, or of living 
things, appeared in accordance with the modi- 
fications of the conditions, and the preparation 
of the necessary provisions is unquestionably 
true; but that the conditions formed the struc- 
tural types, and caused the development from 
the simple to the more complex in organic life 
is not sustained by known facts. 


The theory that all the ditferent grades of 
living things should have beeu developed from 
one or a few primordial germs is a beautifu! one 
—a profound conception—and not in the least 
derogatory to the character of a Supreme Inu- 
telligence and a Supreme Power as some writ- 
ers think; and if the facts of our present expe- 
rience and the records of the past history of 
organic life would rustain this theorv, I could 
cheerfully accept it. But I cannot find in all 
the researches of the past, and the experiments 
of the present, any satisfactory evidence that 
one species was evolved out of another. All 
the experiments and researches of our ablest 
scientists have failed to produce a single well- 
authenticated case of transmutation in species; 
and have thereby established the fact that the 
law of Stability in species is the Supreme law 
in organic life. 

If geologists are correct in their history of 
life. that ‘‘ transitions from one species to an- 
other were almost without exception abrupt, 
and that the higher order of types at times ap- 
peared first,” it is evident that there was either 
no system of development in organic produc- 
tions—no evolving of one species out of another 
—or that the system was not developed on the 
earth, but that it existed in a fully developed 
condition before it was introduced here and 
materially represented; and that this introduc- 
tion and material representation was not in the 
order of the system, but in the order of the 
ast changes in the conditions of the 
earth. That favorable conditions, and necessary 
provisions, fixed the time and order of appear- 
ance for each and every grade of organic life. 

The laws of matter require proper and special 
conditions for the consolidation and crystaliza- 
tion of each particular elementary substance, or 
for every combination of different substances; 
and go the laws of life require special conditions 
and special provisions for the growth. the de- 
velopment, the functional actions, and the re- 
production and perpetuation of each and every 
grade of organic products, which the grand and 
comprehensive system of life contemplated. 

That the progressive system of life reached 
its completion. and structure its highest perfec- 
tion, and fundamental types their full develop- 
ment in man, can hardly be questioned; and if 
that is true, then we may rationally conclude 
that in man are concentrated all the typica 
characteristics of the different grades of hfe, 
which appeared during the piogressive changes 
in organic productions; so that man not only 
stands at the head as the ultimate purpose of this 
grand system of life, but is the embodiment of 
all ita structural types and all its general char- 
acteristics. This position is fully sustained by 
naturalists, who even contend that man in his 
embryonic development passes through all the 
forms of the general types of structure in the 
different grades of life, and that in his devel- 
oped state all these types are completed and 
brought to the highest state of perfection. And 
it is a well-known fact that in man are indi- 
cated and manifested, in some degree, all the 
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natural instincts. the physical energies, and 
general characteristics of animal life, so that 
man is the embodied representative and head of 
all organic development, and of all animal life. 

If man was the ultimate object of the whole 
system of progressive changes he was undoubt- 
-edly the constant object of every part of the 
system: and if he had to become the embodi- 
ment of all the general features and character- 
istics of one part of that system in order to be 
its head and true representative, it is but a rea- 
sonable conclusion that he became the embodi- 
ment of the general elements of all the parts in 
the system. Thence it would appear that the 
material part of man is so constituted as to re- 
quire and contain all the different elements of 
matter; most likely in definite proportions, not 
inconsistent with the ratio in the whole; and 
that all the forces engaged in these progressive 
changes were also brought into a union of action 
in man, ro that all the energies of nature are 
combined and represented in him. 

While it is perhaps impossible, in the present 
` state of scientific knowledge, to show that all 
the different elements of matter are essential 
to man’s existeuce, sufficient is known to show 
that a large number of these elements are con- 
tained in the human body and needed in sus- 
taining life. This fact considered in connection 
with the whole system of progressive changes 
in the material world and in vital action—that 
‘man stands at the head of this system as the 
completion and perfection of organic and phys- 
ical development—furnishes such a chain of 
evidence as would seem to justify the conclusion 
that man requires and contains all the different 
elements of matter. 

That all the forces of nature are, in some 
form, represented in man can hardly be doubt- 
ed, but to give a comprehensive explanation, 
and make an intelligent comparison, would be 
as difficult as to give a rational explanation as 
to what physical powers are, and to define the 
process of their exertion. 

We have seen that during the first period of 
progressive changes the tendency and direction 
of the general advance was toward a concen- 
tration. combination and consolidation of mat- 
ter, and toward a forming and shaping of the 
same. During the second period the tendency 
and direction of the advance was toward a con- 
centration of the forces of nature into self- 
sustaining, velf-developing, self-perpetuating, 
and self-actiog forms of energy, of innumerable 
varieties and orders, until finally all the forces 
of nature became embodied in one form of en- 
ergy In man. 

So that in man are combined and represented 
all the 4 of nature, all the elements of mat- 
ter, und all the types of life. 

Throughout the whole system of nature’s 
progressive changes, there was clearly indi- 
cated, in all the operations and results, a con- 
trolling and directing power of unmistakable 
superiority over all the manifested agencies ut 
work such power as can only be found in a 
fully comprehending intelligence: and this in- 
dicated power was brought into a self-manifest- 
ing condition in man, and assumed the control 
and direction of all his energies, showing that 
man in his whole composition is not only a 
complete representative of nature in her ma- 
terial part. and in her energies, but also in that 
Superior Power which sustains. directs and 
controls nature in all her activities. In man. 


therefore, intellectual energy, physical and is the germ of the 


vital forces and matter, are all represented and 


united in one ante recone personality; and in 
this personality the intellectual pari suppliee 
that which gives apprehended and known ex- 
istence to the activities and works of nature; it 
gives conscious power and active energy to 
man, and enables him to assume control of 
matter and life and of the forces of nature, and 
makes him the proper custodian and competent 
agent of nature's system of progressive changes. 
He is the last link in the system of evolu- 
ticn of the past, and the first link in the 
chain of progress in the opening future— 
the connecting link between the past and the 
future. In his material body and physical 
powers are repiesented and cmbodied the es- 
sence of past existence and past activity; and 
through his intellectual energy the past, the 
present and the future are brought together in 
review; and the past is made the guide for 
the future. The present is made the field for 
the continuation of progressive changes in the 
material world and in all the varied institu- 
tions of man, such as agriculture, mechanics, 
commerce, government, art, literature, science 
etc., and for the culture and cevelopment of 
intellectual energy—the great energizing and 
impelling power in all the progressive changes 
of the present period. The present sphere of 
progressive changes is no longer confined to 
advancing operations in the material world, 
and the world of life. but includes human 
operations in the material and immaterial 
world; in converting the forces of nature into 
subservient agencies and in taking charge of 
matter ard life and managing and controlling 
the same for man’s physical comfort and satis- 
faction: in the establishment of human institu- 
tions for man’s social and mental comfort and 
satisfaction; and in the culture and develop- 
ment of intellectual energy, as the means of a 
more perfect understanding of all things. past 
and present, and for a clearer apprehension of 
the unknown future, and especially as a means 
of necessary preparation for continuing the 
march of progress. For if the facts of the past 
history of progress are any data for future cal- 
culations—that is, if the sistence in the 
activities of the past can relied on in the 
future, then progressive changes cannot come 
to a stand, and the present period of intel- 
lectual advance, in tts present sphere, will not 
be the last. Man has become the em bodied 
representative of the advancing powers mani- 
fested and indicated io nature’s system of the 
progressive changes of the past; the whole ad- 
vancing tendency having been transferred and 
committed to him. he is the sole agency, an 
in him is the only power for continuing this 
great system of progress in the future. In him 
the cycle of tangible and material operations is 
completed and the sphere of intangible and 
immaterial actions is opened, and mental opera- 
tions and intellectual developments are inau- 
gurated. We see that in the present period 
his intellectual part has become the sole pro- 
gressive power and the only „ 
energy. Every individual man is a perfect 
product and complete representative of the past 
system of poe just as the evolved seed of 
a particular plant is the product and represen- 
tative of that plant: and in him. as tn the seed, 
is the progressive energy, and the sure promise 
of continued future development and perpetual 
advance. In his physical composition is the 
seed of the past, yy in his intellectual energy 
ture. 

LEBANON, May 6, 1884. 
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UNITY OF TYPE. 


BY REV. F. HAMLIN. 


Lionel S. Beale tells us that there is a period 
in the development of every tissue, and every 
living thing known to us, when there are actu- 
ally no structural uiarities whatever; when 
it is impossible to distinguish the growing, mov- 
ing matter which is to evolve the oak from that 
which is the germ of a vertebrate animal.“ Sub- 
jected to the highest power of the microscope or 
to the closest scrutiny of the chemist, the ovule 
of worm, hawk, camel or man are utterly undis- 
tinguishable. We are told that protoplasm is 
the structural unit from which all organisms 
start in life, and are built up. ‘‘ Beast and 
fowl, fish, mollusk, worm [says Huxley] are all 
composed of structural units of the same char- 
acter, namely masses of protoplasm with a nu- 
cleus.” Now what determines the difference 
between animals, or the difference between 

lants? What causes fundamental agreement 
in the structure of organic beings? What makes 
one little speck of protoplasm grow into an 
oak, another into a willow, another into a cow, 
and another into a man, when in the embryo 
they are undistinguishable? What causes unity 
of type? Mr. Huxley tells us that protoplasm 
‘is the clay of the potter.” But does not a 
potter in making even the commonest stone 
vessel bave a mental forin like a block of gyp- 
sum about which he throws the plastic clay? 
And is not the vessel S on that pattern 
or form for its shape? And from Huxley's 
stand. point of observation, does not the very va- 
rietv of form in the material world argue for 
variety in an origina) intelligent pattern? In- 
deed, what does he mean when he speaks as 
above quoted of protoplasm with a nucleus” ? 
Surely by nucleus he cannot mean a purely 
material nucleus, for that would be uselees. 
He must mean, according to Webster, a cen- 
tral mass, or point about which matter is gath- 
ered, or to which accretion is made.” Now, 
whatever its essence, it is something, and it is 
evidently unlike the matter which gathers 
about it, and is practically a pattern or form, 
even though incorporeal, about which the ma. 
terial substance gathers. How strange that 
this thought never occurred to Mr. Darwin, as 
an explanation of the otherwise mysterious! 
Doubtless Mr. Huxley is correct in saying that 
under the microscope the steady activity of the 
protoplasm iv the formation and elaboration of 
a material body is like that of a skilled modeler 
ou a lump of clay;” but that some more sub- 
tle aid to vision than an achromatic would 
show the hidden artist with his plan before him,” 
we doubt: for “the clay of the potter” (as 
Huxley calls protoplasm) is not so much de- 
pendent for its form upon an external model 
after which the potter works, as upon an under- 
lying form over which the clay is shaped. 

Nor cau we admit with the scholarly Henry 
Drummond that as there is only one clay, and 
yet all these curious forms developed out 
of it, it necessarily follows that the differ- 
ence lies in the potters. and that there must 
be ‘‘as many potters as there are forms.” 
The truth is, there need be but one putter if 
there be as many models as there are forms! 
It is not necessarily true that ‘‘one potter 
makes all the dogs, another all the birds, etc.” 
Given the varied forms, and one competent 
artist can make all. In truth, the doctrine of 
„Invisible outline patterns,” as explained by 


the Substantial Philosophy, is the only and all- 
sufficient hypothesis that is presented to the 
world to-day. With every embryo is originated 
the working model or outline-pattern,” and as 
the extremity of the magnet compels the steel 
filings to adopt its form as they cluster about it, 
so the immaterial entities of the universe con- 
trol the location and form of the material - 
ticles which environ them. Until Science shail 


present some valid objection to this theory, and 


in the absence of any other, reasonable men will 
t it as the only true explanation of the Law 
of Unity of Type. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


CONSCIENCE. 


BY JUDGE G. C. LANPHERE. 

Rest, peace. is the normal condition of hu- 
mau, as of animal life. Human nature cannot 
stand thestrain of constant excitement. It may 
enjoy it for a time, butin the main, and as a 
rule, it craves rest. The deep cry of the beart is, 
Give us peace.” Even those who are most ac- 
tive and restless, whose lives are full of strug- 
gle, look forward to a period of rest as the 
crown of all their toils. Excitement cheers for 
a time; but it is never the ultimate object of 
men’s ambition, the summing up of their hopes. 
It is but the means to an end, and that end is 
peace, rest. | 

And so with the moral sense, ‘‘ Conscience 
makes cowards of us all.” While conscience 
condemns, no position in life, no power, no 
possessions, can give us peace. The life is like 
“the troubled sea that cannot rest: whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt;” and the only 
road to peace and rest is to gain, or regain, a 
quiet conscience; and there are only two ways 
to do that. Like the physical sense of pain that 
warns us of harm to our physical bodies, con- 
science is the sentinel on guard to warn us of 
danger to our moral nature. While conscience 

aks there can be no peace. Its voice is ever 
that of warning, orof condemnation. It never 
speaks peace. It is our true friend who never 
flatters, never misleads, and never disturbs our 
peace without a cause. Conscience is God's 
voice speaking to the soul. It is his witness 
for righteousness, and is itself a witness for 
God. Men speak of a perverted conscience. 
The conscience is never perverted. It is ever 
the voice of God; but its voice is often smoth- 
ered, silenced, by passion, by prejudice, and by 
a perverted judgment. 

As I have said, there are only two ways of 
silencing the voice of conscience. One is to 
conform our lives, our thoughts, and affections 
to principles of rectitude. To not only do but 
love the nght, bringing our lives into harmony 
with the Divine life. Then we shall not be 
disturbed by conscience. Its voice will be 
stilled, because its mission wil] have been ac- 
complished. 

But there is another way of stilling the voice 
of conscience; and that is by a constant. per- 
sistent course of evil: a total disregard of and 
contempt for its admcnitions; a persistent ef. 
fort to stifle its voice, and to drive from the 
mind all sense of shame and of guilt, and thus 
obliterate all love of justice, truth, and right. 
So far as we can see and knuow, the hu- 
man character may become. little by little, 
thoroughly bad. All our observation proves 
this. The restraints of society, and the influ. 
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ence of friends, do much to hold men in check, 
and to compel them to couceal their vices; but 
with many there is an under-current, dark and 
turbid, leading to the extinction of all that is 
good and noble in the character. It cannot be 
doubted that some men and women become 
evil through and through. This is the logical 
conclusion from the proposition, The second 
step in sin is easier than the first.” The indi- 
vidual has steadily repressed the voice of con- 
science until it is no longer heard. While man 
has conscience there is hope. It is evidence 
that he has not gone so far in the downward 
path as to be wholly indifferent to the right, 
and still has strength, if he would but ex- 
ert it, to retrace his steps. But when, as 
I fear is too often the case, men, through a 
long course of selfishness, vice, and crime, 
cease to respect the right, and come to love evil 
for its own sake, delighting in it, then the 
voice of conscience is stilled, then nothing but 
the fear of suffering or of punishment, or of 
the loss of property, power. or reputation, can 
restrain them. While conscience is heard 
there isa constant struggle in the inind between 
right and wrong, good and evil, truth and false- 
hood. Selfishness in some form tempts, and 
conscience warns and condemns. But when 
the voice of conscience is stilled by a course of 
evil, the struggle is at an end, and the peace of 
death prevails. There is no conscience in hell. 
This results from the nature of things, and 
from the operations of the human mind: and 
the absence or silence of conscience is a at 
mercy to those who have made that dark abode 
their final home. The war in the mind between 
good and evil is ended, and the victim is at 
rest. 

I say nothing of the condition of that man 
who through evil courses has smothered. dead- 
ened, and silenced his conscience. That is a 
subject for other and abler pens. In conver- 
sation, the other day with an orthodox clergy- 
man, I eaid, ‘‘ There is no conscience in hell.” 
„That.“ said he “would be death, death 
eternal.” And hence it is the second death” 
of Scripture. 

We speak of a ‘‘hardened conscience.” It 
is rather a hardened mind, goul. or character, 
insensible to, and deaf to the voice of con- 
science. It is a state of insensibility to the de- 
mands of justice, equity, and humanity. This 
common expression hardened conscience,” ia 
a world-wide acknowledgment that some char- 
acters become dead to conscience, and unalter- 
ably fixed in evil. 

GALESBURG, Ill. 

— —— — 
CAMPING TOUR TO YO-SEMITE VALLEY AND 
CALAVERAS BIG TREES—No. 3. 


BY I. L. KEPHART, A.M., D.D. 

Our route for the second day of our tour lay 
in a south-easterly direction, among tbe lower 
foot-hills of the Sierras, at an average distance 
of about thirty miles east from Stockton. The 
surface of the country here is very broken. The 
bills are covered with a growth of shrubbery, 
mostly chaparral and some manzanita, the 
botanical name of which is Arctus taffalaus 
glaucus. Both the chaparral and the man. 
zanita grow in thick clumps or clusters, and 
to the height of about five feet. Of the chap- 
parral there are two kinds—the one 1 8 
small oval green leaf bearing a varnished-like 
luster, and the other having foliage which re- 


sembles the cypress. The manzanita resembleg 
the low mountam laurel of the Eastern States, 
except that tbe color of the bark is a beautiful 
reddish brown; and the bark is remarkably 
smooth and shines as if varnished. It is found 
in abundance among the foot-hills and all alon 
the western slope of the Sierras, and even in 
the Yo-Semite Valley. The straightest shoots, 
if cut during the winter season, make very 
bandsome canes, and are in demand, as relics, 
by tourists. 

The foot-hills in this part of the State are 
being very rapidly settled up. Here there is an 
abundance of rain during the winter season 
and as late as the middle of June. Hence, fair 
crops of wheat, oats and barley are grown. also 
potatoes and vegetables of all kinds. Then 
the streams and the general descent of the 
the country afford facilities for irrigating the 
gardens and orchards, by means of which fruit 
and vegetables are grown in paying quantities. 
Grapes especially, do very well, and the time is 
not very distant when this western slope” 
will be one vast vineyard excelling the “ vine- 
clad hills“ of France and Italy. 

About eight A.M. we passed through the little, 
humble, utpretentious village that sports the 
name of the world-renowned vocalist Jenny 
Lind. It is simply a quiet post-office town 
that is favored with mail twicea week. At ten 
A. M. we arrived at Milton, the eastern ter- 
minus of the Stockton and Copperopolis Rail- 
road. This isa village of some five hundred or 
more inhabitants, from which stages run to the 
Calaveras Big Trees, Sonora, aud (via Copper- 
opolis, Chinese Camp, Priest’s, Big Oak Flat, 
and Crocker’s) to the Yo-Semite Valley. Having 
watered our horses and made some inquiry re- 
specting the road, we left Milton, via the stage 
road to Copperopolis, and soon struck the 
„Gopher Hills.” These are a well-defined and 
continuous range of hills whose summits are 
about one thousand four hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. Just as we struck these 
hills, the stage, driving like Jehu. passed 
us. It was full of passengers on their way 
to Yo-Semite, and was drawn by five horses, 
three of which were driven abreast ‘‘ at the 
end of the tongue,” and the other two “at 
the wheels.” And by the way, a word respect- 
ing the driving of these stagedrivers may 
not be amiss. Seated in his high seat, the reins 
well drawn up, tbe right foot on the brake, 
and a long whip in the right hand. they put 
the horses through” on a full trot, up hill and 
down, spinning around fearful curves at this 
„ break-neck rate,” over narrows where a 
divergence of six irches from the track would 
hurl horses, driver and passengers down hun- 
dreds of feet into a yawning gulf and to almost 
instant and certain death. But with all that, 
they are so expert in the business that you 
never hear of an accident. 

About six miles north-east of the Gopher 
Hills, and running nearly parallel with them, 
is Be.r Mountain. the height of which is about 
two thousand feet. The once celebrated town 
of Copperopolis lies at the south-western base 
of this mountain. Here copper mining flour- 
ished for several years and was in the height 
of its glory in 1864, during which year about 
twelve thousand tons of ore, valued at over 
$1,000,000, were mined and shipped from this 
region. Two parallel veins of ore extend from 
the Calaveras to the Stanislaus River, the one 
along Bear Mountain and thu other along the 
foot of the Gopher Hills. The ore from these 
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mines was at first hauled in wagons to Stock- 
ton, and thence suppen by water to points 
where it could be worked. But this proved so 
expensive that the business has been wholly 
abandoned, and the once flourishing town that 
prided itself on its large stores, immense hotels, 
and extensive hoisting works, has dwindled 
into an almost lifeless country village, where, 
but forthe want of rain, grass would grow in 
the streets. However, the richness of the copper 
deposits gives assurance that at some future 
day this mining industry will be revived, and 
again ‘‘the 7785 al once ran of people) 
“ now sits soli ` will glory in her prosperity. 

Having d the Gopher Hills we descend- 
ed into Salt, Spring Valley. so named because 
there are several alkaline springs here. This val- 
ley is about one thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and is from four to six miles wide. Its 
southern terminus is a little beyond Copper- 
opolis, and its northern near to Calaveras River. 
From the summit of the Gopher Hills we had 
a fine view of the town of Milton and the 
surrounding country. The hills are sparsely 
covered with the nut pine, which is noted for 
its large cones and the edible seeds or nuts they 
contain. These seeds are larger than the com- 
mon white bean and are very palatable. It is 
said that the Indians subsist largely on them; 
the trees are not tall, but have wide-spread- 
ing branches and beautiful foliage. 

Having entered the valley, the first and chief 
ect of interest we see is the Salt Spring 

alley Reservoir. Here, opposite a wayside 
hotel, we draw up under the wide-spreading 
branches of several oaks and halt for dinner. 
All the supplies necessary were taken from the 
wagon, a table arranged and a bounteous 
lunch spread, of which all partook heartily. 
Several men were around the botel. from whom 
we ascertained a few facts respecting the res- 
ervoir. It is owned by a chartered company, 
and when the dam is raised to its full height, 
will cover about one thousand six hundred acres 
and will be about thirty feet deep. The object 
of this artificial lake is to collect a large quan- 
tity of water during the rainy season to be 
used for mining and irrigation purposes. 

Luncheon over and all things in readiness, 
we set out acrose the valley. It is an arid 
region, and every here and there is traversed 
with regular rows of argillaceous slate rock 
projecting to a height of two or three feet 
above the surface. In soine places the slate is 
hard and capable of being utilized for roofing 
purposes, and will doubtless, in the not distant 
future, be mined for that purpose. This valley 
seems to have been scooped out by the action 
of the melting ice during the geologic period 
of erosion, and the material carried a 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, which 
were at that time a great inland sea. 

Beyond Copperopolis we pass through Tower 
& Bisbee’s ranch, an extended tract of well- 
improved land where hay, barley and stock 
are extensively grown. This is by far the most 
fertile portion of the valley, the most of the 
other portions being covered with quartz peb- 
bles. Ascending Bear Mountain. we have an 
extended view of the country. and on reaching 
the summit we could look clear over the Go- 

her Hills in our rear, down into the immense 


Joaquin Valley, and looking to our front than all other human ae 
and either side, we saw spread out before us a have come to my notice; an 
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grand view of the distant snow-capped Sierras, 
and the intervening pine clad hills and ravines; 
and, towering above all, Cloud’s Rest at the 
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own into. 


base of which is the world-renowned Yo-Semite 
Valley. 

Continuing our journey, about five o’clock we 
descended the great hill to the Stanislaus River, 
and crossing at Union Bridge, we went into 
camp for the night on the southern shore of 
this dashing, foaming mountain stream. The 
evening was pleasant, and a hearty supper and 
the weariness occasioned by a long day’s travel 
through heat and dust, thoroughly fitted us for 
enjoying a good night’s rest. 

— 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY DR. A. L. COLE. 

In the scientific—more correctly, speculative 
—realm, there is much written that confuses 
rather than enlightens, simply because ‘‘ the 
difference” is not iegarded. There is more 
light in a sentence or two by W. H. Clark, in 
the March Microcosm, than in many a volume 
I have read, simply because he regards the 
difference:“ 

„If an event has happened millions of years 
ago, as we count years, or should it happen 
millions of years hence, in either case it has 
happened at the center of eternity; and, as that 
is where God constantly is. therefore either 
event has happened in His perfect wisdom, and 
to Him just now. So that, though in man’s 
finite ideas the events are separated by such in- 
conceivable intervals, yet, to God's infinite 
mind, there is no interval at all, but an «ternal 
now. * * * To man's mind He foreordains 
and foreknows; to His own mind He neither 
foreordains nor foreknows, but simply ordains 
and knows in His own absolutely, always pres- 
ent now.” 

The Bible reveals God as existing independ- 
ent of time. With reference to Him we can- 
not properly say past, nor future: these tenses 
are inapplicable to Him. strictly speaking. 
When such terms are used in the Bible wit 
reference to Him, it is solely for man’s benefit: 
that is to say, man could not understand unless 
the language were human. In revealing Him- 
self, God accommodates man by the use of finite 
methods of speech. All this dispute about 
*‘ foreknowledge of God,” “predestination,” 
and the like, would cease at once if the finite 
standard were not used to measure the Infinite. 
Science and Philosophy must necessarily be not 
only at sea, but always foundering, in so far as 
they insist upon subjecting the abstract to 
the laws of the concrete—the greater to the 
less. While yet in the Theological Seminary, 
nothing made me more impatient with meta- 
physical authors than the point now under 
review; and now for more than twenty years 
I have insisted upon the distinction so clearly 
made by Mr. Clark. This gentleman will have 
the sincere thanks of every clear-headed man 
who reads his article; and Dr. Hall will have 
the profound gratitude of all coming genera- 
tions for the part he is playing in the meta- 
physical drama, for his work will live. 

Right or wrong in the details. it may be quite 
confidently said, that tbe Problem of Human 
Life” and WILFORD’S MICROCOSM are right in 
their general drift; at all events, they have done 
more toward satisfying my speculative faculty 
combined that 
as no mancan 
demonstrate his absolute knowledge of the 
speculative realm, I am not afraid of being 
laughed at by candid men for this avowal. 
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Let men speculate as much as they please, but 
let them never forget that after all we walk 
by faith, not by sight,” if we walk well. 
SANTA ANA, Cal. 
— . —ñä— 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND 
CAUSES OF WIND. 


BY R. VAN HORN. 


Wind has been defined as air in motion.” 
But how is air put in motion so as to become 
wind? The popular and universally received 
answer is, by gravitation as the ultimate and 
rarefaction as the immediate cause. 

In all works which I have seen on the sub- 
ject, it is explained after this fashion: The air 
in one place becomes heated by the rays of the 
sun or by some other means, ibly by elec- 
tricity; and being thus heated mes lighter 
than the surrounding atmosphere and rises to 
seek its equilibrium in the higher regions. 

By this means a partial vacuum is formed 
and the adjacent air by the force of gravita- 
tion rushes in from all sides to fill the space, 
leaving another vacuum to be filled by still 
remoter portions of tbe ever widening area; 
and 1 a current is established: —and this is 
wind. 

The theory thus briefly stated is taken as the 
base line upon which are drawn all the details 
of explanation accounting for all kinds of wind, 
from the unvarying trade- winds of the equator 
and the land-and-sea breezes of the coast3, down 
through the whole list of siroccos, monsoons, 
tornadoes, storms, gales, gusts, breezes and 
zephyrs of the temperate zones; and also the 
fierce blizzards which pour down from the in- 
FO regions of the poles. 

That air cun be put in motion in the way 
above indicated is not denied. Indeed it is 
proven and illustrated before our eyes every 
day, in the draught of our chimneys: in the 
outward current at the top, and the inward 
current at the bottom of our opened windows, 
and in many other ways. Neither is it denied 
that the trade- winds. and the land-and-sea 
breezes are caused, at least in part, in this way. 
But how about the ordinary variable wings and 
gusts with which we are familiar in the tem- 
perate zones? Do the conditions and the 
accompanying pbenomena of our winds har- 
monize with the phenomena and conditions of 
currents produced by rarefaction and condensa- 
tions of contiguous portions of the atmosphere? 
We claim that they do not. And now for the 
proof. Before entering upon the solution of 
this pronn, let us get distinctly before our 
minds what tbings will necessarily be found 
true of every current of air formed upon the 
received theory. And in order to do this let us 
illustrate bv some familiar objects. 

First,—We will take an inclined plane, with 
a groove running lengthwise. and place in the 
groove any number of marbles, thus: 
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Now we will lift the marble at tbe foot of 
tbe plane, and thus create a vacuum. The 
marble next to it having now no support, and be- 
ing acted upon by the attraction of gravitation, 
rolls in and occupies the place of the first; and 
the third in like manner takes the place of the 
second, and so on to the last. Here we have a 
continually receding vacuum, beginning at the 
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bottom of the plane and moving toward the 
top as each marble changes its place; and if 
the plane bas but a very slight dip there will 
be an appreciable difference in time between 
the lifting of the first marble and the starting of 
the last one. Now the point in this illustration 
bearing upon our subject is that the receding 
motion of the vacuum is the reverse of the 
motion of the marbles when rolling—the mar- 
bles move toward the bottom while the vacuum 
5 toward the top. Please bear this in 
mind. 

Illustration Second: Here is a body of water. 
say a dam, ten feet deep and forty rods long. 
It is full of water, but not running over, and, 
there being no wind, it is perfectly still—no 
motion, no sound. Now, let us take a skiff, 
and row to a point midway between the foot of 
the dam and its head, and there wait results. 
Suppose that by some means. no matter what, 
the whole breast of the dam gives way siid- 
denly, and the water goes thundering down 
through the breach. Here we have the vacuum, 
caused by a removal of a portion of the water 
next to the breach, as in the case of lifting the 
first marble. We notice that the water next 
the breach begins to move some time before 
there is any motion at our point of observation; 
and, if we watch carefully, we will notice that 
the vacuum, as indicated by the beginning of 
motion at each successive point, is ing 
toward us, while the water itself is running 
away from us. And now we begin to feel our 
boat move down stream. But we will tie it 
fast. and watch a little longer. 

Looking up stream we see the point where 
the water begins to move still receding, inch 
by inch and foot by foot until it reaches the 
head of the dam, and the whole body of water 
is in motion. The beginning of motion runs 
backward while the motion itself is forward; 
and in this respect both experiments agree. 
But there is another point in the last which 
was not noticeable in the first. When the 
breach wes made in the dam there was a sound 
from the rushing of the water which we heard 
very distinctly some time before the water 
began to move at our point of observation; and 
the fact which bears upon our subject is that 
the sound came from the direction fotrurd 
which the current was about to move, and not 
in the opposite direction; please bear this also 
in miad i i P 

And now ope we are prepared to under- 
stand what will de said on the subject of wind. 
And first let us take and examine a case of 
wind ciused by rarefaction. Our place of ob- 
servation is in Northern Ohio, about fifty miles 
west of the Pennsylvania line. The air is now 
perfectly calm. but it has been cloudy for some 
days as far east as the State line. But during 
the same period the sun has shone brightly 
without an intervening cloud on a large tract 
in Western Pennsylvania bordering on the 
State line. 

Now. according to the received theory the 
air in Western Pennsylvania has become heated 
and rises, forming a partial vacuum; while the 
air in the adjoining region of Ohio. havin 
been under a cloud, is cooler an beavier, an 
rushes in to fill the vacuum. Now, the same 
thing is occurring in the air which we noticed 
in the case of the marbles, and of the water in 
the dam—there is a receding vacuum which 
travele westward, while the air, as it begins to 
move at each successive point, travels east- 
ward—that is, we have west wind, but its cause 
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being in the east, it begins to blow there before 
it begins to blow here. 

The wind also. like the rushing water in the 
dam, makes a noise which can be heard at any 
given point before the still air at that point be- 
gins to move. Consequently, when the receding 
vacuum has traveled to a point, say within half 
a mile of our place, we will begin to hear a 
sound of wind and see the trees moving. But 
mark it, although the wind will be a west wind 
when it begins to blow here, the sound herald- 
ing its approach is heard in the east. and pot 
in the west. I think that every person who 
has sufficient scientific turn of mind to be a 
reader of the MIcROCOSsM will perceive at once 
that every current of air caused by rarefaction 
as above explained, will and must of necessity 
conform to these conditions. 

But our ordinary winds do not conform to 
these conditions; for every person knows that 
ap approaching wind, if strong enough to make 
a sound, and a motion among the trees, this 
sound and motion are always observed in the 
direction from which the wind is to blow. That 
is: a wind in which the air is to move from 
west to east is always heard first in the west 
and not in the east, as in the case of wind 
caused by rarefaction. 

Therefore the conclusion is forced upon us 
that wind, except in rare instances, is not 
caused by rarefaction, and consequently the 
received theory is defective, if not entirely 
false. And we venture to write the Q. E. D. of 
geometrical demonstration. 


NORTHFIELD, Ohio. 
— . — 
A NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES. 


BY REV. A. S. LOVELL. 


Dear Dr. HALL,—An esteemed friend has 
furnished me with a novel theory, which I for- 
ward to you for publication in the MICROCOSM, 
if vou deem it worthy. j 

He heade it ‘‘ Earthquakes, Volcanoes, etc.” 
His theory is as follows: 

Our earth is composed of two magnificeut 
parts, namely—an exterior crust, or shell. some 
forty miles, more or less. in thickness, and an 
internal nucleus, nearly eight thousand mules 
in diameter, and consisting of dense matter in 
ə state of flery fusion.” 

These two immense bodies are, in a measure, 
independent of each other, each revolving on 
an axis of its own. The two axes may, or ma 
not, be parallel. Probably they are not parallel, 
and their relation to each other varies as their 
circumstances vary. 

There is a space between the two bodies of 
greater or less dimension; not very great, how- 
ever, and quite indefinable. 

That there is such a space is a matter of ne- 
cessitv. In ancient ages the whole earth was 
in a condition similar to that of the nucleus 
now. A cooling process ensued. and continued 
until the whole crust was cooled and solidified 
down to its present depth. Solidification im- 
plies shrinkage, shrinkage is contraction, and 
contraction is vielding up of space. Therefore 
there must be a space between the nucleus and 
the shell. And now the question may arise— 
do these two bodies revolve in equal times? 
Whether they do so now we cannot say, but 
evidently there was a time when their periods 
were uneqaal, the shell, in a given time, mak- 
ing the greater number of revolutions. To il- 
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lustrate: Take a common pencil and tie one 
end of a short string firmly to it. To the other 
end of the string attach a small weight, say, a 
bullet. Now. holding the peucil horizontally, 
whirl the bullet in such a manner that the 
string will wind around the pencil. Do not 
alter the degree of force applied, and it will be 
observed that, as the string shortens, the revo- 
lutions of the bullet will be more frequent. 
The reason is so obvious that I do not stop to 
give it. 

Now. apply this to the earth. The shrinkage 
of the shell caused its exterior matter to pass in 
toward its axis, and the result was more fre- 
quent revolutions in a given time. 

Again, these two vast bodies—the shell and 
the nucleus—are not: at rest in relatiou to each 
otber, but undergo a perpetual, but irregular, 
ogcillation. Why? It is doubtless true that 
there is more solid matter in some portions of 
the earth's crust than in others; and if so, the 
more massive portions would be more strongly 
attracted by the nucleus toward itself than 
would the less massive, and the result would be 
a motion of the heavier side toward the nucleus, 
and finally, actual contact with it. 

Again, masses of the interior shell, of various 
dimensions, are occasionally falling into the 
fiery fluid below; and we have only to suppose 
a mass of some millions of tons so to fall, thus 
vastly changing the status of attraction, to see 
the opposite side of the shell advance toward 
the nucleus, and finally meet it with all the 
force of a mighty world. Also, this immense 
mass, like an iceberg falling from a height into 
the ocean, would at first siuk far beneath the 
fiery ocean, and then, recovering it: elf. would 
rise to apd far above the surface, and if an 

ortion of the shell were within reach, it woul 
smitten with terrific force. In such a case. 
the stroke and the abrasion attending it would 
cause at the surface of the earth both the 
shock and the rumbling of an ordinary earth- 
quake. 

Thus we have one probable: cause of that 
pbenomenon. 

Another is when the sbell and the nucleus 
come in contact with extraordinary force. At 
such a time there may be a multitude of minor 
crackings (like the firing of musketry) on the 
interior of the shell, those of heavier caliber in 
the middle portions, and finaily, fissures of 
greater or less magnitude, on the surface of the 
earth. 

All this is the result of the stupendous press- 
ure exerted by these vast bodies upon each 
other; a pressure sufficient to out-bend the 
solid crust of the earth to the extent of burst- 
ing it asunder. 

a now we have the volcano in a nut- 
shell. 

It has been a question of the ages:—What is 
that power or force which has proved itself 
adequate to elevate a vast column of the deuse 
melted matter of the earth’s interior through 
so many miles of perpendicular lifting. even 
and far above the surface? One has sugges 
gas, another steam, and another I know not 
what. But it is evident that nothing of the 
kind is competent. Such pressure would hold 
steam in a fluid state even at a red heat. None 
of the more o.dinary powers of nature could 
perform such a miracle. i 

Now let us suppose the contact of the eurth’s 
shell and nucleus to occur directly under the 
vent of a volcano. We need say no more, 
We have here the pressure of a world, and at 
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the same time, the very force for whose com- 
petence we have been inquiring. 

Here also we have an explanation of the 
tidal wave; the same occurring whenever the 
contact of the two bodies takes place under the 
ocean’s bed with sufficient force to bend the 
crust of the earth outward. 


Addenda: —If the above theory be true. then, 
firstly: the interior space may bea grand lab- 
oratory for the evolution of unlimited quan- 
tities of electricity; a species of evolution 
which even that uncompromising iconoclast, 
Dr. Hall, might not feel called upon to annihi- 
late. Andon the approach of the two vast 
bodies within striking distance, there might oc- 
cur such terrific and shattering discbarges as 
would be heard and felt at the earth’s surface; 
thus furnishing those minor earthquakes with 
which almost every one is familiar. 

Secondly: We have an explanation of the 
existence of the vast mountains and mountain 
chains that ornament the world; the same, in 
very ancient ages, having been thrust outward 
by the resistless contact of the nucleus and the 
shell. Fissures in the rocks have been filled 
witha variety of melted matter by the same 
agency, and even the trend (north and south 
chiefly) is elucidated. 


Thirdly: We perceive a possible cause for the 
rising or subsidence of lard in different parts 
of the earth at the present day. 

Fourthly: As there are continually occur- 
ring, periods of contact and no-contact of con- 
siderable duration, and as the vast amount of 
heat communicated to the shell by long contact 
would certainly pass through to the surface of 
the earth, even though it should require years 
to do so. and would then affect the outside tem- 
perature, we have a probable reason for the 
slight variations observable in the seasons of 
the year, and in different years. 

Fifthly: If there is more solid matter in the 
northern than in the soutbern hemisphere—and 
this is not improbable—the nucleus would nat- 
urally be found nearer to the north than to the 
south pole; and this would account for tbe su- 
perior cold of the antarctic circle. And have we 
not volcanoes further north than south? 

Sixthly: If the axes of the nucleus and the 
shell slightly diverge, it may pcesibly explain 
the reason why the magnetic pole and the true 
earthly pole do not coincide. 


Seventhly: If the two axes are not parallel, 
and one of the bodies moves faster than the 
other, the effect would be, slowly. but surely, 
to change the direction of the earth's axis. 

Eighthly: As our earth is absolutely ‘‘ out in 
the cold,” it ie obvious to science that the 
amount of heat furnished to it by the sun is by no 
means commensurate with its wants; and were 
it not for the heat which passes continually 
from the center to the surface, the world would 
have perished with cold ages ago. 

Ninothlv: The original space between the nu- 
cleus and the shell has been, by supposition, 
greatly enlarged by the numberless outpourings 
of melted matter, both under the sea and on 
the land, as also, by the sum total of all the 
out-pushed mountains on the surface of the 
glose. 

Tenthly: To a possible objection, that the two 
great bodies, once in contact. would remain so 
forever. it may be replied, that the attractions 
of the opposite hemisphere. after the rebound, 
are neatly sufficient to effect a separation, and 
that the resistless inrushing of the out-pressed 
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fluid matter to regain its former position, would 
be quite sure to complete it. 

Finally: We see (and this to the believer in 
divine revelation is both important and signifi- 
cant) how stupendous and portentous a power 
the Almighty Creator holds in his hand. with 
which to shatter the entire fabric of the world, 
let forth its central fire, and bring about that 
final catastrophe when the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, and the earth and its works 
shall be burnt up together. 

ANDOVER, Conn. 


— . Oe 
A STRANGE CASE OF PETRIF ACTION. 


BY REV. D. OGLESBY. 


In about the year 1851 or 1852. in St. Clair 
County. III., a girl of about twelve years old 
died and was buried in a neighborhood burying- 
ground. Six or seven years afterward it be- 
came necessary to take up the bodies and move 
them to the public 555 When they came 
to this one of the little girl (Harriet Scott) they 
found it very heavy, and upon examination 
found it bad turned to stone. The strangest 
thing about it was, that sbe wae a very fleshy 
girl, aud had died in hay harvest, when the 
weather was exceedingly hot and dry, after 
only a few days of sickness. so that the body 
had not become emaciated at all. The writer's 
brother. who helped dig the grave. said the 
clay was almost as hard as a stone and as dry 
as dust. Under ordinary circumstances de- 
composition would certainly have begun in 
twelve or twenty-four kours at furthest. One 
who examined the body told the writer that he 
took a knife or hatchet and found the body to 
be about as bard as chalk and quite as white. 
All the body was perfectly petrified except the 
parts that were covered thinly or not at all by 
clothing—viz., the face and hands. These were 
partiy gone. And another strange coincidence 
or circumstance gonnected with the case is 
this: when in her romps and plays she 
became defeated she sometimes would 
say, Never mind, I'll turn to a rock 
when I die anyhow.” These facts could all be 
substantisted even vet by scores if necessary, 
as her mother and one sister and many of the 
neighbors still live. The writer boarded in the 
family a few years befcre she died, and has 
dandled her on his knees scores of times. Now 
what could have caused this petrifaction ? 
Could it have been the effect of some medicine 
administered shortly before death? Unfortu- 
nately for the interest of science perhaps, the 
physician who attended the case died before 
the facts of petrifaction were known. 


RICHFIELD, Ul. 


Concepcion, Chili, Jan. 28, 1884. 


Deak DR. HALL.—I was highly gratified | 
indeed by the publication of my article in the 
June number of your paper. and greatly enter- 
tained and elated by reading your remarks 
upon the subject. As I told you in my private 
note sent with the article for publication, the 
thought therein was not original with me, but 
rather it is that of the great church of which I 
am a member. Your e é seems to be very 
rational. indeed; and can see no reason 
why any body of sensible men should declare 
Goa to be an extatence ‘* without form or parts.” 

I herewith send you another small article 
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which will explain itself; and, if your judg- 
ment deems it of sufficient interest, is intended 
for M Should it be crowded aside 
my feelings will not be injured. Let the good 
work of the Microcosm go on forever. 
I am again reviewing the Problem, and will 
soon venture to send you a criticism on your 
cular emissions, which I think will only 
help make Substantialism the plainer. and 
which may serve to amuse you, if it does not 
add to your most valuable of all works ever 
published. 
Sincerely, your pupil and fellow student, 
J. M. SPANGLER. 


A REMARKABLE TRADITION-FOR ETH- 
NOLOGISTS. 


BY PRES. J. M. SPANGLER, A. N. 

The Araucarian Indians, occupying the beau- 
tiful territory of Araucaria in Central Chili, 
are in many respects a remarkable people. 
When the Spaniards under Almegro under- 
took the subjugation of this country in 1535, 
they met with terrible resistance and were at 
length driven away. Valdiria, with a large army 
of natives of Spain and Peruvians, succeeded in 
subduing the northern tribes, and in founding 
a number of cities; but all attempts to conquer 
the Araucarians, or induce them in any way 
to accept the Spanish yoke, were in vain. The 
ground was made rich with human gore, and 
every rivulet and stream in the land was tinged 
a thousand times with human blood; but it was 
not until one hundred and eighty vears of 
almost constant warfare had passed, that the 
Indians in treaty were granted their inde- 
35 with stated territory, which they 
ave maintained ever since. 

Unlike the Indians of North America, the 
Araucarians are heavy-set, black, have large 
square foreheads, and are by no means inclined 
to roam from place to place. 

One most remarkable thing about these peo- 
ple, for which I am indebted to a work in the 

panish language called Heino de Chtli—ac- 
cepted as authentic in all the land—is that 
from time immemorial these people have had a 
tradition that clearly carries them back to the 
deluge. Thev believe that the earth was once 
destroyed by water, and that a few persons 
only were saved of all the people then living; 
that these were saved by fleeing to a high 
mountain called Tenten; that the people had 
been warned of the approaching destruction by 
a good*man, who went about advising them all 
to flee to that particular mountain for safety. 
But few heeded the warning. 

Their tradition, furthermore, teaches them 
that on Tenten was a large animal in form of a 
serpent, bearing the same name, very good 
and wise, that undertook the protection of all 
who fled to him and his mountain. But an- 
other serpent, very ugly, fierce, and wicked, 
whose home was in the great deep, and whose 
name was Cici, was fully determined upon the 
destruction of all men. While Tenten was as- 
suring the people, through his em bassadors, 
that destruction was coming upon them, Cici 

per uada g them that it was 
all a delusion. and finally, when he succeeded 
in getting the largest ible number within 
easy reach of his great net. he suddenly caused 
the sea to overflow and catch them, and forth- 
with proceeded to change them into demons 
like himself, to do his bidding and serve his 


was no less busy in 


evil purposes forever. He even purposed 
destroying those who had fled to Tenten, and 
to that end pursued them vigorously; but as 
fast as he pushed up the waters, good Tenten 
raised up the mountain. The battle raged 
long and furiously, and all the evil hosts ex- 
erted their greatest powers to help make the 
destruction complete. Onward and upward 
rolled the furious billows; upward, higher and 
still higher went the mountain and the re- 
deemed people. Finally, after the battle had 
lasted for many, very Many moons, the mount- 
ains and Tenten reached the sun, when the 
warfare came to a singular termination; for 
among the happy throng one was found worthy 
of making a great sacrifice. It was his son. 
Singularly enough, when he lad been slain and 
his blood spilt upon the waters, Cici lost all 
his power and was compelled to retreat, when 
the elements assumed their normal conditions. 
There seems to be no doubt whatever con- 
cerning the existence of this tradition amon 
the aborigines of Chili. as it is a matter o 
history, believed in by the best men of the na- 
tion, and is also currently reported by word of 
mouth by those who bave frequent intercourse 
with the Araucarians. From whence origi- 
nated these people? AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
CONCEPCION, CHILI 
— 2 — 

PRIORITY OF MATTER TO MIND UNSATIS- 
FACTORY TO BEASON. | 


BY W. H. ROWLETT. 

The finite mind can apprehend but not com- 
prehend the infinite. e cannot so much as 
run imaginary boundary lines around infinite 
space, nor conceive that eternity had beginning. 

The finite mind, in its effort to comprehend 
the absolute—the infinite—either as to space, 
duration, force or intelligence, becomes bewil- 
dered; it is estopped. 

The atheist, in his eagerness to dispense with 
the God of the Bible as the Creator of the uni- 
verse, asks: ‘* Why insist that there is an in- 
telligent first cause uncaused? Why not stop 
with an infinite universe—with infinite matter, 
since finite mind is incapable of comprehend- 
ing the infinite ?“ Simply because reason, finite 
as it is. recognizes matter as inert, and declar- 
ing its inertia perfect—complete—decides that 
it is an effect and that it must have been caused; 
since there cannot be an effect without a cause. 

Inasmuch as reason peremptorily refuses to 
rest satisfied with infinite matter, or an infinite 
universe, it becomes necessary to inquire fur- 
ther, and if possible attain to that beyond 
which reason dare not ask to go. Then, is 
there a point where reason must stop ?—must 
rest satisfied? Can ultimate 5 uate 
cause for all that is recognizable, be found? Let 
us see: 

I hold in my hand a watch. Whence came 
it? Idid not find it growing from a branch of 
the majestic oak; nor from the limber bough 
of the weeping-willow. It did not spring 
spontaneously from earth’s richest field. nor 
drop from the lurid clouds above us. I found 
it not in the rolling river; por in ocean’s silent 
depths. I did not find it in Silurian stratum; 
nor on the distant Alps whose heights are 
‘‘ wrapped in eternal snow.” Whence, then, 
came it? Jt is here beating, as it has done with 
marvelous accuracy for half a century, the 
moments, as into the eternal past they fly. 
Whence came it? Self-originated? Reason 
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revolts at the idea and declares that it is an 
effect—that it was made and that it must have 
had a maker. Who, or what. then, designed 
and effected with such perfect adaptation to 
each other, the several parts of the structure? 
An answer satisfactory to reason cannot be 
found until we trace back to the mind of the 
inventor; to the mind of man, its maker. And 
though this mind is finite, yet therein reason 


finds adequate cause for the ingeniously con- 
structed mechanism. and rests satisfied. Be- 
yond this she has no di For her 


1 to go. 
to inquire further would be irrational—unsci- 
entific. 

In like manner reason, imperially enthroned, 
recognizing matter as an effect,consequently not 
eternal—not uncaused—refuses to satisfied 
until she has reached infinite Intelligence, in- 
finite Mind—the mind of God—the God of the 
Bible,—and there finding adequate cause for all 
that exists, rests satisfied.—just as she was sat- 
isfled when she had traced the origin of the 
watch to the mind of mav, its maker. 

Here, then, in Infinite Intelligence, the chain 
of reasoning—the chain of causation is an- 
chored. Here is the Infinite Fountain of causa- 
tion. And as reason declares that ‘‘ eternity 
had no beginning, infinite space no boundary, 
infinite force no limit," so she decides that this 
Infinite Fountain of causation is without ante- 
_cedent and is that in which originated all things, 

all substantial entities, whether material or im- 
material, tangible or intangible, physical or 
psychical. 

HOpdks, S. C. 

—— t — — 


KIEFFER ON F AND SCI- 


DR. 


BT REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 


The Reformed Church Quarterly is no mere 
sounding board among the American maga- 
zines of literature and science. It originates 
much of its own contents, and echoes largel 
the principles of the peculiar system in which 
it stands. and of which it has been for thirty- 
five years the able and consistent advocate. 
Its corps of contributors are held responsible 
for the views advanced and maintained in their 
respective papers; yet, as a rule, their vigorous 
thoughts move forward with aslightly converg- 
ing inclination, on a line nearly parallel with 
the progressive apprehension of the truth as held 
by the Mercersburg School of Philosophy. As 
such it has a distinct mission in the world—a 
mission which will probably not be fully ac- 
complished until the second advent of Him 
who is the personal embodiment of the truth, 
and whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting. 

The July number of the above-named Re- 
view was fully up to its usual standard for 
ability and freshness of vigorous thought. The 
article which we have read with special pleas- 
ure and profit, and which has called forth the 
merited encomiums of others. is from the pen 
of Reverend M. Kieffer, D. D., former Theo. 
logical Professor in the Western Seminary 
of the Reformed Church. The venerable pro- 
fessor was our teacher in some of the branches 
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which will continue to be troublesome to 
others until a more general dissemination of 
the principles of the Substantial Philosophy 
and a more earnest inculcation of the same on 
the part of our divinity schools shall soften 
their materialistic shells and make their hid- 
den kernels of truth more easy of access. We 
always admired the Doctor's method of impart- 
ing instruction to his class. If he was inclined 
to be a little speculative, the students all 
agreed that a warm breakfast on fresh specula- 
tion was better than a cold supper on stale 
hash. He aimed not so much to supply his 
disciples with a stock of knowledge already at 
hand in the books. as to incite their hearts and 
minds to search for purer streams nearer the 
fountain-head. And we desire to say right 
here, in a somewhat parenthetic undertone 
of emphasis, that if we possess any power 
whatever to do the world a little good b 
making it a little more trouble, we acknowl- 
edge ourself, under Providence, largely in- 
debted to Dr. Moses Kieffer. We also votify 
him that it is our present intention, when 
we meet, as we fervently pray and fondly bope, 
in the realms of a glorious hereafter, to rise up 
in Heaven and call him blessed for the valuable 
help he offered us in our earlier, earnest search- 
ings after something better than the dry 
bundles of negative abstractions so generally 
palmed off in popular craziness as gospel and 
theology: And if, before he reaches that 
celestial palace beyond the stars, he should see 
a few substantial chickens coming home to 
roost, he will not need to be informed that they | 
are of the very breed and brocd of poultry 
which, in the process of incubation for a quar- 
ter of a century, are now being hatched from 
some philosophical eggs laid in the Theological 
Seminary at Tiffin, and which would have 
addled in the last stage of development had it 
not been for tke timely arrival of the New 
Philosophy with its quickening principle of 
Substantial vitality. We look back with grati- 
tude and pleasure to that important period of 
our life. e call into vivid recollection one of 
the venerable Doctor’s characteristic exhorta- 
tions: ‘‘ Young Gentlemen: As you go forth 
into the world of theories. you will behold what 
the apostle saw in vision--all manner of four- 
footed beasts, creeping things, and fowls of the 
air, and I say unto each one of vou: Rise, Peter; 
slay and eat.” In obedience to such advice, we 
bave been slightly in the slaying business ever 
since. and find a little job of that kind on our 
hands at this present writing. 

The paper now under review is on Revela- 
tion and Science.” It is no dead sacrifice upon 
the ruins of an old altar, but a most valuable 
discussion of a living, leading question now 
agitating the minds and claiming the attention 
of the world's most advanced Christian think- 
ers. The article gives evidence that the writer 
thereof is not very far from tbat kingdom 
which possesses the power and glory of true 
philosophy. He has foretasted the grapes of 
Canaan. and now seems to walk in the vineyard 
with a keen relish for the substantial clusters 
that grow upon the vines of God. The follow- 
ing may be taken us a se ae of Dr. Kieffer's 
article as apprehended by Timotheus. his son: 


of Philosophy, including that of Theology, as; The great conflict of the age is a battle fought 


taugbt in the seminary at Tiffin, Ohio, more by starlight. 


than a quarter of a century ago. 


Well do we and the line is not well drawn. 


The issue is not clearly defined, 
Friends are, 


remember sitting at the feet of our beloved | therefore, not always distinguished from foes. 
Gamaliel attempting to crack some of those | It will ever be thus until the final engagement 
troublesome nuts in the sacred sciences—i.uts | takes place under the central sun of the uni- 
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verse. The Christ of God is that central sun. We remember distinctly how the professor used 
He shines through ‘the volume of the book,’ | to assist his class in viewing with solemn ridi- 
the written word, and also through the volume cule the manufactured distinctions contained 
of nature, the demonstrated word. He is the in some of the formularies of the church; 
alpha and omega of both, as well as the entire |e, g.: the visible church” and“ the invisible 
fullness of their inner glory. Revelation and church.” He told us that two bodies for one 
science are a complementary twofoldness of | head was just as much of a monstrosity as two 
the same thing. Rightly understood. there is heads for one body. The church, like the uni- 
no contradiction. Contradiction is the result | verse, is one, with an outward. visible form, 
of arbitrary separation, and the effect of star- | and an inward, invisible, plastic force which the 
light apprehension. Christ must be recognized | New Philosophy is pleased to cal! Substantial in 
as the Sun of the universe, and the key to the | distinction from the more materia! side of the 
full and final solution of all its mysteries. In same thing as organically constituted during 
Nature, as well as in the Bible, ‘ there standeth | the formative period of its existence in time and 
one among ye whom ye know not.’ The cardi- | space. 

nal mistake is made in taking the mere archive; Dr. Kieffer speaks of the “life union,” 
of Revelation for the revelation itself, and in a which, according to all sound philosophy, 
corresponding substitution of the outward ma- | subsists between the universe of mind and that 
terial form of Nature for those inward imma- |of matter.” We like his views of the life 
terial force-elements which in their common union. They remind us of that beaten oil of 


ground of union constitute the veritable and | positive truth with which our feasts in the 
abiding substance of a volume no less canon- | Seminary at Tiffin were so much enriched. 
ical than the received scriptures of God. Bible- | Yet his present classification of things under the 
olatry is one form of materialism in religion, | respective departinents of mind and matter” 
and materialism in science is a worshiping of is, in our judgment, a use of terms not suffi- 
the letter which killeth. The one searcheth | ciently comprehensive to embrace all the entities 
the scriptural letter thinking that therein it of God's great creation. According to all 
hath eternal life, and the other looketh into sound philosophy,” there are some things 
the motions of the air for the fecundous womb | which come under the category of neither mind 
of sound. Under this view, both religion and | nor matter. Sound, heat, gravity and magnet- 
science have neither genesis nor exodus, Let ism are neither mental nor material, and yet, 
there be light! Let all be seen in the effulgence in tlie ligbt of all sound philosophy” the 

of Him who lighteth every man that cometh | have an entitative existence in the world. 
into this grand world and glorious N of With full confidence we predict that our ven- 
truth. Here science appears no less divine than erable teacher will: 1. Not deny their exist- 
ence. 2. He will not admit their existence and 
yet exclude them from the compass of that mys- 
tic arm which encircles the entire creation in 
the unity of one embrace. 8. He will not say 
that they are were molecular motions of mat- 
ter and belong, therefore, to the material 


Christianity—both are answerable to their com- 
mon archetypal source. Thus n 
truth gives eternal freedom, and opens the 
pearly portals to imperisbable glory.“ 

The venerable professor’s paper is a very 
strong arraignment of dualism in much of our 
modern phi span i thought, perverting the 
most popular religious and scientific sentiment 
of the age. Much of the theological world, in- 
cluding a few of our personal acquaintances, 
seems determined to keep out of the pantbeism 
supposed to be found in the Substantial Phi- 
losophy, even if they should be obliged to go to 
the very devil of dualistic heterodoxy for a safe 
retreat. What right,” says Dr. Kieffer. have 
thinkers to separate the things which God hath 
joined together? It is helpful to distinguish, 
Indeed that is necessary, but to separate is al- 
ways destructive of life.” The foregoing con- 
tains much truth; yet we doubt whether even 
such separation is ‘‘destructive of life.’ In 
treating of the natural and supernatural,” 
“physical and . „mind and mat - 
ter,“ his several classifications of the different 
orders and departments of the universe seem its nature, and calls for nothing more than a 
to us as not always on a line parallel with proper classification. Besides, there is not 
the distinctions which ground themselves in room for another universe without enlarging 
the constitution of things, while the terms | the bounds of unlimited space, and as this last 
he uses are not sufficiently comprehensive | intimation involves an absurdity which could 
to embrace all which the ordination of God | not ibly be accomplished without the aid 
places under their respective categories. The of the wave-theorists and their omnipotent 
terms natural and ‘‘ supernatural” are little cricket, we suggest a general reconstruc- 
not only allowable, but also needful in tion, not of God's works, but of those silly 
the school of revealed religion to keep in theories which ignore the most real entities of 
prover distinction the respective spheres and the universe. The classification of all things 
unctions of faith and reason, but there is really into material and immaterial makes a distinc: 
no ground for such distinction in the objective tion that grounds itself in the dual constitution 
constitution of the universe. The distinction | of nature, and is in exact accordance with the 
relates rather to the present limits of the human eternal fitness of things. This is sound phi- 
understanding, and the present boundary line | losophy. Let THE Microcosm keep it before 
between the comprehensible and the merely ap- | the people; and let all the people say, Amen. 
prehensible entities of one stupendous whole. Praise ye the Lord. 


universe.” Fact is, all sound philosophy had 
but little to do in classifying the manifold 
works of God as universe of mind and that of 
matter.” Whatever has being is entitled to room 
within the compass of being. and should be 
classified accordingly. There must be accom- 
modations provided somewhere for those iuvis- 
ible entities and force-elements whose veritable 
existence is now giving ‘all (un) sound phi- 
losophy ” sc much merited trouble. If there is 
not room in God’s creation for nll of his creat- 
ures, a third department must be constructed 
to order, to be known as the substantial uni- 
verse.” The latter suggestion, bowever, is not 
necessary; and any attempt to actualize the 
sume in a practical way would not be ‘‘ac- 
cord ing to all sound philosophy,” because Dr, 
Kieffer's universe of mind” is substantial in 
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INQUIBY INTO THE THEORY OF LATENT 
HEAT.—NO. 3. 


BY PROF. E. A. LUSTER, A. M. 


Our next example is the experiment used by 
Black, the discoverer of the theory, to find the 
latent heat of ice. 

7. In this “experiment he suspended in a 
room at the temperature 8.5° (C.) two thin 
glass flasks, one containing water at 0°, and 
tbe other the same weight of ice at OO. At the 
end of half an hour the temperature of the 
water had risen 4°, that of the ice being un- 
changed, and it wus 101-2 hours before the ice 
had melted, and attained the same temperature. 
Now the temperature of the room remained 
constant, and it must be concluded that both 
vessels received the same amount of heat in the 
same time. Hence 21 times as much heat was 
required to melt the ice, aud raise it to 4° as was 
sufficient to raise the same weight of water 
through 4°. So that the total quantity of heat 
imparted to the ice was 21x4=84, and as of 
this only 4 was used io raising the temperature, 
the rem:under 80 was used in simply melting 
the ice.” Therefore the latent heat of water is 
80°. This experiment is found recorded in Art. 
482, of Ganot, Seventh Edition. 

We svell attempt to show, in the first place, 
that this test was based on a wrong 5 
and then carried out by false logic. If we can 
thus dispose of the first experiment accepted as 
proof of the existence of latent heat. we think 
we have a right to expect that suspicion should 
rest on all the remainder. 

Black claims that as the temperature of the 
room remained constant. . it must be 
concluded tha? both vessels received the same 
amount of heat in the same time.“ 
in the terms ‘“‘toth vessels” he means their 
contents. We deny that both vessels will re- 
ceive the same amount of heat in the same 
time. Of two bodies. one a conductor of 
heat and the other a bad conductor, the former 
will, in a given time, evidently receive more 
heat than the latter. So certain are we that no 
one will dispute this that no pains are taken to 

rove it. This is « general truth—an axiom. 

ow water receives heat from outside sources 
by radiation, conduction, and convection, al- 
most wholly by the last mode, for it is well 
known that the two former have little power 
to heat water. Ice can receive heat only by 
radiation and conduction. Now both bodies 
appear to be equally bad conductors, hence 
water has much better facility than ice, for 
receiving heat and will. therefore receive more 
in a given time. 

If a red hot plate of iron be placed over a 
column of water, and another equally hot plate 

laced under a second equal column of water, 
th columns will he exposed to the same 
amount of heat, but it will not be necessary to 
state that in a short time the water of the first 
column will he hot while that of the second 
will scarcely be warm. Both colums received 
the same amount of heat. but toth did not dis- 
tribute it, and therefore retain it. The heat on 
the top of the column escaped in steam, while 
that applied at bottom of the other column 
was distributed through the water by the law 
of convection; conduction having little or 
nothing to do with the matter. 

In the case of the two flasks, heat radiates to 
them on all sides. Convection will at once set 
in from the bottom of the flask containing 


water and slowly raise the temperature. In the 
ice-flask there will at first be no convection, 
nothing but conduction. As soon as a little ice 
is melted and water formed, convection will 
set in, but will not equal the rate of convection in 
the first fiask until all the ice is melted, because 
it does not contain so much fluid. Hence the 
rate of convection for the ice-flask may be put 
at 0 in the start, and then assumed to increase 
regularly until it equals that of the water - flask. 
Now, supposing that the rate of mcrease of heat 
is in proportion to the rate of convection, it may 
be assumed that the ice will receive about half 
as much heat as is imparted to the flask con- 
taining water. Therefore the ice-vessel does 
not.receive as much beat as the flask of water, 
and so Black’s whole experiment appears based 
on wrong data, and must accordingly be false. 
Now we shall attempt to show the fallacy in 
his logic. He says 21 times aa much heat 
was required to melt the ice and raise it to 4° 
əs was sufficient to raise the same weight of 
water through 4°.” Even if the same quantity 
of heat went into the vessels, this assertion 
could not he true, for the manifest reason that 
the different quantities of ice do not consume 
a constant quantity of heat. Ice being a non. 
conductor, must melt in proportion to the 
amount of e aian, and not inversely 
as its solid contents. If this be true. more ice 
will melt in the beginning of the experiment 
than in the end, and Black's reasoning is 
wrong. : 
Again, supposing the same amount of heat to 
flow in, and that this heat is employed to 
separate the molecules composing the ice,” even 
then Black's argument is wrong. Will a grain 
of ice require as much heat to dissolve it as a 
ound? Will any one contend that one cubic 


Of course, | inch of ice melts four times as fast as four 


cubic inches? Is not the reverse rather nearer 
the truth? In what sense, then, can Black’s 
assertion be taken so us to have the least ap- 

arance of truth? We see none whatever. 

e now beg tosubmit the following attempt 
at an explanation of the phenomenon. 

Water exposed in a glass flask to constant 
temperature is affected in five different ways 
in respect to heat: radiation, conduction, con- 
vection, evaporation from the surface of the 
water, the evaporation and non-conductin 
condition of the dew or moisture always forme 
on the vessels when the difference of tempera- 
ture is sufficient. Now the question is, why 
don't the ice in the one flask increase in tem- 
perature just as rapidly as the water in the 
other? e shall assume that the flasks were 
air-tight and that there was therefore no evap- 
oration from the water inclosed. Suppose the 
two flasks filled, stopped up, and suspended 
ready for trial. A film of water will at once 
form on the outside surface of both flasks. The 
only heat to enter is that radiated from sur- 
rounding objects to the flasks and then carried 
by conduction and convection into the water, 
but only by conduction into the ice. The 
water has greatly the advantage, for by con- 
duction very little heat enters the ice or the 
water either, but convection heats water rap- 
idly, aud is the only way water can be practi- 
cably heated. 

The heat radiated to the flasks must pass 
through the dew, but as water is a poor con- 
ductor and freely evaporates when exposed, 
much of the heat will pass away in vapor. We 
may suppose a very small gain to take place, 
however, for some heat will reach the contents 
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of the flasks. This heat in the case of the water | reader vibrate the chord of a guitar. At the 


will slowly raise the temperature. the dew will extremes of vibration there is a well defined 
diminish, and the inflow of heat become more outline of the chord, yet intermediate or be- 


rapid by this dimiuished state of dew and the 
increased convection. When heat strikes the 
ice flask it meets with the same obstacles it 
met in the flask of water—the dew and non- 
conuc ng capacity—and does not receive the 
aid of the law of convection. The reception of 
heat by the ice will tberefore at first be exceed- 
ingly slow, and hence much time will be needed 
to dissolve ice enough to form water sufficient 
for free convection. And as long as there is 
avy ice undissolved, convection will be retarded 
that much. The heat therefore acts slowly 
and will be radiating off all the time, according 
to the accepted theory of radiation of bodies. 
The little heat that enters suffices only to melt 
the ice, which it does by acting on the surface 
alone. The temperature of this surface is sim- 
ply raised a friction of a degree. and being 
tum above the freezing point, the ice will dis- 
solve. 

Hence it stands to reason that in the nature 
of things, regardless of latent heat, ice ought to 
require much longer to heat than does water. 
Our next paper will ciose this series with an 
examination of the modern definition of heat 
in its bearings on the theory of latent heat. 

PERRY, Ga. 


CAPTAIN CARTER’S FALLACIES. 
(From the Christian Standard.) 


The water-wizard with his wand verily be- 
Jieves tbat he can locate the water point; he 
has proved it by many experiments. But test 
him by blindfolding. and all his science van- 
ishes. He never knew the real factors of his 
art. The lunatic farmer is convinced by many 
experiments that the moon exercises a poten- 
tial influence over his crops, although such an 
Opinion may clash with the well-known facts 
of science. Thus it has ever been that the 
credulous readily accept fallacies based appar- 
ently on experiment, when the exercise of a 
little common sense and reason would show 
these to be impossibilities. 

The experiments in sound by Captain Carter, 
so confidently thrust into the face of scientists 
by the followers of Mr. Wilford Hall, are ro- 
ticvable only on the grounds that some may be 
innocently deluded by these plausible fallacies. 

Captain Carter has discovered by actual ex- 
periment that which no living scientist has 
ever doubtea, namely, that the aggregate space 

sged over by the vibrating prong of a tuning- 

ork in a given time is very little, even so little 
as one iuch in an hour. Hence he concludes 
the velocity of the prong too small to produce 
sound on the plan of the wave theory. Just 
how it happens to produce sound on his or any 
other theory he fails to inform us. Here lies a 
very subtle fallacy, and one that is calculated 
to capture the unwary. It is true that the ag- 
gregate space passed over by a sound-produc- 
ing instrument may be exceedingly small, not 
even an inch in aday, and şet this same instru- 
ment may be moving with even lightning rapid- 
ity. If the reader will follow us attentively, he 
will perceive the entire correctness of this as- 
gertion. It virtually admits of a mathematical 
demonstration. 

The ocular demonstration of this fallacy 
should satisfy any fair- minded person. Let the 


tween these extremes the closest vision cannot 
detect the moving chord. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that the time of vibration is consumed 
mainly in stopping and starting. 

Every one has observed the loss of time in 
movements of this kind in stopping and start- 
ing. A man can run a mile on a continuous 
line in five minutes. On a line of twenty steps 
it will probably require twenty minutes to travel 
over the same distance, though he use the same 
P or he will travel over only one-fourth 
the distance in the five minutes. by repeating 
on the short line, that he did on the continuous 
line. And the shorter. the line the less the dis- 
tance in a given time. Two axioms must be 
observed here: Ist. That the stops and starts are 
a fixed quantity in the ratio to space passed over, 
or that the time consumed dn each stop and start 
on a one-inch line is precisely the same as on @ 
one-mile line. 2d. That velocity cannot make 
the slightest difference in the ratio of the two 
factors. With these premises. let us vibrate a 
musical chord. The amplitude of motion is 
from maximum to minimum, or the chord 
from the greatest swing gradually reaches a 
state of rest. Thus the stops and starts beinga 
fixed quantity, and the space a varying quan- 
tity, the former becomes infinity and the latter 
zero. Now, let the original amplitude of the 
chord be any distance per second, say ten inches, 
from this to zero. velocity not affecting the ratio 
in the least, a point of motion cau te found 
where. although tbe chord move with lightning 
speed, the aggregate space will not amount to 
an inch in a day. 


Now. grant that a musical chord passes over 
one inch of aggregate space in a second or an 
hour; yet it has to stop and start in this period 
four hundred times, and deliver four hundred 
strokes. Can this be slow motion? Verily, the 
man that can believe such stuff can——! 


Any one understanding the science of sound, 
perceives in these short, quick pulses the very 
thing requisite to condense the air, and pro- 
duce that action necessary to the production of 
sound. 

Again, Captain Carter has determined, by ac- 
tual ate aan that sound does not decrease 
inversely as the square of the distance. Pre- 
cisely what this has to do with the Substantial 
theory of Wilford Hall, is difficult to perceive, 
If Captain Carter will now disprove that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points, or tear down the pons asinorum, his 
reputation will be fully made. It is self-evident 
to any observing mind that sound, like heat, 
agnt. etc.. emanates from a center equally in 
all directions. Hence it moves on the order of 
the sphere, and must obey the rule of the 
sphere. as mathematically demonstrated. Thus 
Captain Carter’s boasted experiments clearly 
conflict with actual observation and math- 
ematical demonstration. The proof that this 
is so is simple, and lies in the reach of ever 
one. Place a lamp two feet from the wall. 
Now hold a book half way between and outline 
the shadow. This will be found four times the 
size of the book. Hence the light on the book 
is four times as intense as that on the wall. 
Now let the voice be substituted for the lamp. 
It is laa apparent that the result must 
the same. The sound, falling on the book, 
must be distributed over four times the space 
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when it reaches the wall, and hence is only one- 
fourth as intense. 

So confident have been the disciples of Mr. 
Hall over these pretended demonstrations of 
Captain Carter. that they persistently thrust 
them into the face of Tyndall, Mayer and oth- 
ers, and seem surprised and contirmed by these 
great scientists deigning no reply. These dis- 
ciples have never read the fable of the ox and 
the gnat, or they do not consider that these 
scientists are courteous gentlemen, not given 
to profanity. and hence are restrained by liter- 
ary etiquette and the barrenness of the English 
language from a full expression on such double- 


refined nonsense. 
Mr. VERNON, Ky. J. S. REPPERT, A. M. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY, No. 1—AN 
ADDRESS. 


BY PROF. G. R. HAND, A. M. 

Delivered, Sept. 26, 1884, before the Annual State 
Meeting of the Christian churches of California, con- 
vened at Wheatland, and by unanimous vote, a copy 
requested for publication in THE MICROCOSM. 


In the beginning was the word, and the 
word was with God, and the word was God.“ 
John, i. 1.” 

Seeing by the programme sent me, that I had 
been selected by the committee to address the 
State Meeting on the new Philosophy of Sub- 
stantialism, without indicating whether an 
oral address or a written essay was expected, 
I have deemed it prudent to prepare à written 
discourse. I say the new . for I 
believe its name is not yet recor in any 
dictionary. 

I purpose commencing at ‘‘the beginning,” 
since beyond, or anterior to that period, pos- 
sibly there might not be found substance for a 
foundation on which to build. 

Here the Logos, translated ‘‘the Word,” is 
affirmed to have existed at the beginning,” 
beyond which our research does not penetrate. 
This Logos, it is affirmed, existed in convection 
with the Theos, translated God.” and it is 
affirmed thut the Theos was Logos, or, as trans- 
posed, that Logos was Theos. 

Clearly. then, something was co-existent with 
God, and that something is called the Logos, 
whatever that may be. and by which, or with 


which, all things were made,” and without ) 
'aeriform, gaseous, and other more or less at- 


which was not anything made that was 
made.” 

We are anxious to know what this Logos 
is, which was co-existent with God. and a co- 
operant, or means, by wbich God created the 
heavens and the earth. 

Pickering's Greek Lexicon defines Jogos: The 
outward form by which the inward thought is 
expressed.” The same Lexicon defines theos: 
‘CA causer. or maker, a god.” Then. God is 
“the inward thought,” or self-existing intelli- 

nce, the Iam,” apd the maker.“ or creator. 

ut with Him existed “tbe outward form,” 
and that, or any outward form, must be a sub- 
stance, and not a nothing, or nonentity. 

Webster defines substance: ‘*That which 
underlies all outward manifestations.“ But. 
the outward form,” the logos, must be one of 
the “outward manifestations,” and substance 
must have existed underlying the Logos. else 
there could have been no outward manifesta- 
tion;” and Theos, the intelligent actor, is repre- 
sented as existing in connection wiin ‘the out- 


ward form,” the Logos, and a basic underlying 
substance. 

Under apostolic and lexical guidance, we 
are now entering the frontier regions of Subs- 
tantialism. 

We interview Moses on the subject of the 
„ es and he responds: In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was without form and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep: 
and the spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. And God said let there be light, 
and there was light.“ Gen. i. 1-8 

Fere Moses informs us that God, the original 
intelligent actor, ‘‘ created the heaven and the 
earth.” But he does not say that he made it 
“out of nothing.” Neither is it a necessary 
inference that he was driven to that extremity, 
for John testifies, as we bave already seen, 
that there was an abundance of something at 
hand, a substantial entity, and a much more 
available material than nothing, out of which 
to create the earth and atmosphere—the sea 
apd the dry land. 

In the last quotation it is said: The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” This 
introduces us to another entity called the Spirit 
of God,” the Pneuma, which seems to be not 
included in the things created, but co-existent 
with God, and co-operant with him in cre- 
ation. 

The same Greek Lexicon gives, mong other 
definitions of Pneuma: breath.“ breath of 
life,” „life.“ ‘soul or mind,” “the Holy 
Spirit.” ‘‘a spirit,” “a spiritual being.” So 
Theor, Logos, and Pneuma, with the underly- 
iug substance, were present at the beginning. 
And John testifies that God is a spirit.” 
Jno. iv. 24. 

To avoid running into materialism, we must 
classify. Substance is primarily divisible into 
two grand divisions. 1. Immaterial substances. 
2. Material substances, 

I. Immaterial Substances will include three 
classes. a. Intelligent entities, or forces, as 
mind, spirit, etc. b. Vital forces, including 
both animal and vegetable life. c. Physical 
forces without mind or life, as gravity, mag- 
netism, electricity, beat, light, sound. etc. 

II. Material Substances will include those of 
which we may take cognizance by our physic- 
al senses, and by the appliances of philosoph 
and chemistry, and the other sciences, and wi 
appear in the solid, liquid, fluid, semi-fluid, 


tenuated forms. 

The underlying substance, with the Logos. at 
the beginning. may be regarded as including 
the immaterial substances which are invisible 
separately. and with which Theos clothed him- 
self in “outward manifestation,” without the 
cbarge of materialism. 

Then if by combination, analysis, condensa- 
tion, rarefaction, cr attenuation, he clothes 
himself with garments of visible outward 
manifestations,” it surely can detract nothing 
from His eternal power and Godhead.” 

Here Substantialism drives down ite initial 
stake, and takes its bearings, admitting, as per 
necessity from the foregoing definitions and 
revelations, the existence of immaterial sub- 
stance in the active co-operants in creation, 
the Theos, the Logos and the Pneuma, with the 
essential underlying substance. which may in- 
clude all the immaterial substances above 
named. 

Substantialism sees Theos, the intelligent actor, 
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in the vast laboratory, the machine-shop of 
creation, prescribing the compounding of invis- 
ible elements of immaterial substance out of 
which to form matter, or material substance, 
and of wiich he made the heaven and the 
earth. In this way Substantialism can admit 
that God created the matter out of which he 
made the heaven and the earth, but that he 
created it out of the pre-existing immaterial 
substance underlying all matter or outward 
manifestations,” and which ‘* was in the begin- 
ning with God.” 

Thus the thinking mind is not uiced to 
stultify itself by attempting to swallow the 
buman dogma. nowhere affirmed in the Script- 
ures, that God created matter out of nothing, 
the logical scientific axiom, ex nthilo nihil fit, to 
the contrary not withstanding. 

Under the supervision of this intelligent force, 
and the obedient action of the unintelligent 
physical and vital forces, material substance is 
seen merging into visibility and tangibility. 
Even some of tine material elements are still 
invisible, as. hydrogen. oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbonic acid gas; but when. by the prescrip- 
tion of the great chemist, they are compounded, 
they assume the form of visible and tangible 
material entities. 


At the command of God, we see the elements 
in motion. Invisible carbon and oxygen pair 
off in chemical affinity. and rocks in huge pro- 
portions stand before us. 

Oxygen and hydrogen, silently and unseen, 
approach the hymeneal altar and, by the divine 
ceremony prescribed in electric affinity. in defi- 
nite proportions, are made one, and the name 
assumed in the now visible marriage relation 
is waler, which God spreads as a garment over 
the underlying rocks. 


Then, obedient to the divine behest, oxygen 
and nitrogen, in definite proportions, férm a 
mechanical copartnership, to perform service 
in atmoepheric meteorology, and the aerial 
ocean encircles the earth in ite loving embrace, 
and fans it with its zephvrs. 

Another edict goes forth, and vegetable vital 
forces draw elements from the mineral king- 
dom, and arrange them in thousands of organic 
forms, and the multifarious phenomena of 
vegetable life announce the birth of the vege- 
table kingdom. 


He issues from headquarters another man- 
date. and vital forces of animal life draw 
material from the vegetable kingdom, arrang- 
ing them in myriads of organic forms, herald- 
ing the birth of animated nature. 

One step nearer divinity calls forth the 
grand edict that combines the immaterial with 
the material aud connects divinity with bu- 
manity. Spirit. or breath of life from the 
divine reservoir of spiritual existence, is placed 
in the human form divine, from material sub- 
stance made, and man becomes a living soul; 
and the era of human intellectual existences 
is inaugurated, und to man is given the domin- 
ion over the works of creation inferior to him- 
self, and the enthronement of mind is affirmed. 

Intelligence. dwelling in and looking vut 
upon ani! controlling the material world. must 
needs have some media thruugh which spirit 
can cognize material as well as immaterial sub- 
stances. to which end the Great Designer 
furnishes him an outfit in what are known as 
“the five senses,” enabling him to feel, taste, 
smell, hear, and see external objects; all which 


garded as real substances, or substantial en- 
tities. 

1. In the sense of touch, or feeling, we are 
individually cognizant of the fact that mate- 
rial substance comes in actual contact with our 
tactile nerves. 4 

2. In taste we are also conscious of actual 
contact of material substance, in more or less 
Giluted form. with our gustatory nerves. 

3. In smell, philosophy admits that the sen- 
sation produced upon the olfactory nerves is 
cominunicated by the direct contact of infini- 
tessimal particles of higbly attenuated mate- 
rial substance with the nasal organs. 

4. The sense of hearing, or sound, is by the 
popular philosophy regarded as proie by 
the contact of vibrations of air with the tympa- 
num or ear-drum. But the Substantia! Philoso- 
phy recognizes sound as a real immaterial sub- 
stance, or substantial entity, emanating frora 
the sonorous body, conducted by the atmos- 
phere or any other conductor. and coming in 
contact with the auditory nerve. 

5. Sight is also regarded as the result of the 
actual contiuct of an immaterial substance, 
light, with the visual organs and optic nerve, 
entering the eye at various angles from external 
objects of visual recognition. Thus invisible 
objects, by change of consistency, or by com- 
bination, may become visible. 

The department of sound is the field where 
the main battle of Substantialism has been 
fought and the wave-theory of sound been 
demoralized. 

The popular theory as taught in the school- 
books presents us with waves of air, a material 
substunce, in alternate condensation and rare- 
faction, carved by and driven from vibratin 
strings or other resonant instruments an 
buried against the ear-drum. causing it to move 

hysically in and out in vibrations synchronize 
ing with those of the ona mE instrument. 

fhe slowest vibrations producing an audible 
sound, I believe, is sixteen per second, and pro- 
ducing the lowest sensible pitch of sound. 
Then higher pitches of sound require more 
rapid vibrations, until they run up intu the 
hundreds and ever thousands of vibrations ia 
a second. 

A full seven-octave piano has strings of more 
than eighty different rates of vibration, pro- 
ducing more than eighty different pitches of 
sound, each of which to be audible must pelt 
and beat the ear-drum into tremulous agitation 
of more than four score different rates of pul- 
satione, simultaneously, or in instantaneous 
succession of changing rates. 

Then a full orchestra will present several 
hundred different rates of tympanic vibration, 
and we begin to feel a rising sympathy for our 
polite little servant, the ear-drum, acting as 
doorkeeper to our auditorium, and compelled 
to make a different style of bow to every pitch 
cf sound that demands admittance! That is 
putting on style. and changing the style with 
wonderful alacrity. 

A grave deputation from the lowest bass 
demand an entrance, and Mr. Ear-drum bows 
sixteen times per second to admit them to the 
audience- chainber. But here comes an airy 
deputation from the upper class” of notes, 
arrayed in twinkling robes. demanding an en- 
trance, and our little friend dons an extra air 
of super-subservient agility ant! nimbleness, 
and makes about half a thousand polite bows 
every second of time while admitting them. 


senses or media, are by Substantialism, re- But here come representatives of a hundred 
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different pitches of tones and semi-tones in a 
single crowd, demanding simultaneous admit- 
tance; and the politeness of our delicate serv- 
ant, the ear-membrane, must surely be taxed 
to an almost eruptive tension when called upon 
to perform the impossible physical feat of bow- 
ing sixteen times per second, five hundred 
times per second, and five thousand times per 
second, and at all the intermediate rates 3 
tween these, and at almost as many different 
distances, and all at the same time! 

The wonder is that the ear-drums of ourselves 
and progenitors have stood the wear and tear 
of such impossible performances, for so many 
centuries, without guing to pieces and becom- 
ing entirely aborted. They should have raised 
a rebellion long ago. The skill of equestrianism 
would be severely taxed to so train a horse 
that he could trot, and pace, and canter. and 
gallop, and lope, and amble, and run and walk, 
all at the same time, and pass round the train- 
ing ring, in all these gaits at once, and at all 
the different rates of and heights of jump 
known to the turf. nd yet the execution of 
such an upreasonable demand would fall vastly 
short of the task 1m upon this little mem- 
brane by the wave-theory of sound. 

SYCAMORE, Cal. 
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INERTIA AS RELATED TO GRAVITY. 


BY REUBEN HAWKINS, ESQ. 

It seems to me that tbe question of inertia 
could stand a little more light than has been 
thrown upon it in the various articles which 
have appeared in THE MICROCOSM. 

What is inertia ? Materialistic philosophers 
believe (or profess to believe) that all matter is 
normally in motion—that force has no exist- 
ence except as the phenomenon or effect of 
motion in matter: and that matter possesses 
the inherent potency to produce all the phe- 
nomena of nature. Yet they admit that mat- 
ter has no inherent potency to produce or ar- 
rest motion of mass in its own body, and this 
impotency is the inertia of matter as I under- 
stand it. How far this admission of material- 
ists may be consistent with their fundamental 
theory of the all-potency of matter, I shall not 
discuss in this paper. 

Now if it be true that matter cannot cause 
(nor arrest) motion of its own mass, it follows, 
that to put a mass of matter in motion external 
force is necessary; and the mathematical pro- 
portions and ratios between force, mass. veloc- 
ity, and momentum, follow by a course of 
mathematical reasoning which is absolutely 
unavoidable. 

Why then is it necessary to seek for any 
active cause for inertia? Is not the impotenex 
of matter a sufficient cause? According to this 
view inertia cannot be considered a property of 
matter except in a negative sense. 

True, it implies capacity to receive and trans- 
mit force by means of motion, but why is any 
active force (such as gravity) necessary to give 
it this capacity ? 

Is not matter simply the passive medium 


through which force manifests itself to our ; true biblica 


comprehension? And is not this impotency of 
matter coupled (as it must be where force is 
applied) with mathematical requirement suf- 
ficient to explain all the phenomena of motion, 
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velocity, momentum, etc., as the necessary ef. 
fect of force acting on passive matter? 

It seems to me that the apparent parallelism 
of proportion between inertia and gravity (or 
weight) at the earth’s eurface is sufficiently ac- 
counted for ou the hypothesis that both inertia 
and gravity (weight) are in simple proportion 
eo ais or practically so at any given alti- 
tude, 

The truth or falsity of this view of inertia 
might. I think, be practically proved by exper- 
imenting with the pendulum or some other de- 
vice, at different altitudes, 

Cannot your able scientific contributor, Cap- 
tain Carter, solve this problem by practical ex- 
periment ? 

If my view of inertia be correct, the supposed 
parallelism of propcrtion between inertia and 
weight would be destroyed in any given mass 
by change of altitude—inertia remaining con- 
stant, while weight: should vary with variation 
in altitude. 

It is true (J believe) that the forces of nature 
are necessary to give to matter those abstract 
properties on which our comprehension of its 
existence depends—such as dimension, hard- 
ness, visibility, tangibility, weight, etc., etc.— 
but does it necessarily follow that matter would 
cease to exist without these forces? I think 
not. 

Can it lose this abstract negative property of 
inertia (or impotency) without ceasing to ex- 
ist? I think not. I am unable to see why,in- 
ertia should be thought to depend on gravity 
or any other force. Inthe absence of all force, 
matter might and probably would assume so 
rare a form that its inertia could not be made 
practically manifest to our’ senses (supposing 
that we could exist physically organized under 
such conditions), yet it does not follow that 
under these conditions it would be deprived of 
its inertia. 

But I may be wrong. I only make these sug- 
gestions to call out the result of such investiga- 
tion as will throw more light on the subject. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 


A SPECIMEN LETTER. 


MORRISTOWN, Tenn., Jan. 6. 


A. WILFORD HALL, PH. D.,—Some time ago 
your Problem of Human Life” came into my 
sion, by the hand of a friend, which 

ave been studying ever since. I was so much 
pleased with it that I resolved to be a reader 
and student of THE MICROCOSM as long as 
God may spare your life to fill its pages with 
euch masterly defenses of true Science and true 
Religion. You are correct in your fundamental 
postulate of the Substantial Philosophy as 
the only possible explanation of the phenomena 
of the natural forces both in Physical and Meta- 
physical Science; while at the sume time it will, 
as I think, beautifully account for and explain 
all of the phenomena of nature in God’s great 
universe, For the first time in my life I had 
my eyes opened to see a substantial invisible 
universe underlying and pervading the gross, 
tangible and visible universe, and embraced 
in this is Ae eae God. This is just what 
philosophy teaches, but I needed 

the transparent light of the Problem of Hu- 
man Life Here and Hereafter,” to help me to 
understand its great lessons. By your masterly 
reasoning these profound questions have been 
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brought so clearly to view, that nature all around 
us is made to pour whole floods of light upon the 
religious teachings of the Bible, and becomes a 
grand prophecy of a reul substantial world be- 
yond this short, gross, tuaterial existence. I 
said I had been studying tlie Problem of Hu- 
man Life.” Indeed, if a man is averse to study · 
ing he had just as well never touch it, for it can- 
not be understood by any man unless he study 
it. It is the grandest intellectual production of 
this or any other age of the world. The wave- 
theory of sound is literally taken up by the roots 
and cast out to dry beneath the scorching sun 
of the substantial theory therein so lucidly pre- 
sented. I am writing to thank you from my 
heart for furnishing me with this deadly weap- 
on by which I may, from the pulpit, as a Chris- 
tian minister, batter down the ramparts of mod- 
ern infidelity, and by which Christian people 
may become more fir:ınly settled in the faith of 
a substantial future existence. May God bless 
you in this greatest of human works, and keep 
your intellectual powers clear for still more 
glorious achievements, by which the world will 
become convinced of the truth, and the church 
confirmed in its hope of a substantial hereafter. 
558 0 C. T. CARROLL, 

P. E., M. E. Church, South, Holston Confer- 

ence. 
— . — — — 


MICROCOSMIC DEBRIS. 


The British Government spends about $5,C00 
a year in the photography of criminals. 

In Mexico the school children who have done 
best are allowed to smoke cigars while pursu- 
ing their lessons. 

Benedict Arnold's descendants are now 
among the most highly esteemed residents of 
Leeds and Grenville, Canada. 

The dwellings and farms of widows, minors, 
and spinsters are exempted from taxation in 
several states of the Mexican Republic. 


Berlin oculists report that the iron dust float- 
ing from elevated railroads in streets has added 
5 per cent. to the profits of the profession. 


Rare and lovely orchids are the flowers of the 
moment io London. Everybody who is any- 
body wears them in shoulder-knot or button- 
bole. 

Oriental bronzes are now imitated in this 
country with remarkable fidelity. The ma- 
jority are made of spelter, within a thin shell 
of bronze. i 


While boring an artesian well on the Rose- 
crans tract, near Los Angeles, the workmen 
discovered a deposit of conch shells at a depth 
of one hundred and sixty feet. 


In the eighteenth century the growth of 
population in Denmark was so small as to be 
scarcely noticeable. During the present cent- 
ury the population has increased from one mill- 
ion to nearly two. 


An enormous ranch in Mexico has just been 
purchased for £200,000 by a syndicate of En- 
glish and Scotch speculators, of whom Lord 

weedmouth is onc. It extends over sixteen 
hundred square miles. 

The revision of the Old Testament does not 
inclade the Apocrypha. But it is not improba- 
ble that some members of the committee will 
continue to meet and undertake a revision of 
the Apocrypha on the same principles. 
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Dr. James Collis Browne, the inventor of 
chlorodyne, died in England on August 80, 
1884. He was in about his sixty-sixth year, 
and was known in the yachting world for his 
experiments in the construction of yachts on 
the principle of the Kula fish. 


The last report on Kew Gardens, near Lon- 
don, contains an account of the cow tree of 
Venezuela. From the trunk, when cut, exudes 
a somewhat glutinous liquid, whose flavor is of 
cream with a slightly balsamic taste. Seeds 
planted in India are tbriving. 


Blasting paper is a recent Austrian invention. 
It is described as being unsized or ordinary 
blotting paper, coated with a mixture of prus- 
siate of potash, of charcoal, saltpeter, potassium 
chlorate, and wheat starch. On its being dried 
it is cut into strips, which are rolled into cart- 
ridges. 

A monument of Carrara marble, costing only 
$3,000, is to be erected to Garibaldi in Padua. 
Italy is the land both of cheap monuments and 
cheap marble; the busts of 100 philosophers, 
poets, orators, and scientists adorn the Pincian 

ill ət Rome, and the whole lot cost only 
$10,000. 


The Roumanian papers announce the deatb 
at Calatz of a member of the Roumanian clergy, 
Preda by name, who is said to have attained 
the age of une hundred and twenty years, hav- 
ing been ordained one hundred and one years 
ago. For the last fifty years of his life he never 
tasted flesh meat. 


The Presbyterian Dr. Cuyler accords to the 
Baptists “the book which, next to God's own 
book, bas had more readers than any in the 
English tongue,” meaning Bunyan’s * Pilgrim's 
Progress,” and the preacher who has reached 
more hearers than any man since the apostles, 
in the person of Spurgeon. 


There is but one place in the United States 
where gun-cotton is made. Until six months 
ago the navy was obliged to depend upon Eng- 
land for all the gun-cotton used, but a manu- 
factory has been erected at the torpedo station, 
Newport, and now produces all that is required 
for sea-going men-of-war and torpedoes. ; 


Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, is not obliged to 
have a stand pipe for the distribution cf its 
water supply, as the source is Eagle Lake, 
which is embosomed among the mountains far 
above the village. A new reservoir has just 
been constructed at an altitude nearly two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 


Monsieur Paul Bert is striving to secure for 
women doctors the privilege of walking the 
hospitals of Paris. e is warmly opposed by 
some of the most eminent physicians—men 
who believe that women doctors may become 
of great benefit to the world, but not as the re- 
sponsible heads of hospitals for both sexes. 

Public opinion is rapidly coming round in 
support of cremation. suys the British Medical 
Journal, and broad, religious sentiment is pro- 
nouncing in its favor. Among its supporters 
may be counted the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
more than one of the bishops. The London 
Sewer Commissioners advocate the practice. 


The seacoast of California has been visited 
this season by several varieties of birds which 
have never before been known to leave the 
mountains, This has generally been supposed 
to indicate a severe winter, but. according to 
science, the migration is more probably due to 
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the prevailing scarcity of all kinds of seeds in 
the mountains this season. 


Professor Austin states that many clay and 
iron sewer pipes and house leaders are pervious 
to sewer gases. In one instance in Jersey City 
the Jeader was so porous that the parlor was 
rendered almost uninhabitable. e recom- 
menus that all sewer pipes be thoroughly var- 
wished with shellac or soluble glass, or else 
painted with heavy paint. 


The poisonous properties of stockings dyed 
with the brilliant aniline dyes are rendered 
harmless by dipping the articles in a bath of 
rubber dissolved in napbtha. or some other re- 
ugent. Subsequent evaporation covers each 
fibre with a thin film of rubber, and so pre- 
vents the transfer of the coloring material 
from the goods to the skin. 


Mr. Yano, director of the Japanese Hotchish- 
imboun, has been visiting Paris’ leading edit- 
ors. He says that since 1875 the number of 
newspapers and periodical publications of all 


sorts in Japan have increased from 106 to 2,000!. 


There are five important journals: but Dr. 
Yano’s is the only one which contains literary 
articles. Its issue is about 20,000. 


Joaquin Miller writes that he has found in 
New Orleans the nublest woman he ever saw. 
and he professes to have seen the world 
well.” he was born to wealth, received a 
careful education, traveled extensively in 
Europe, and at length became r. She now 
keeps a little shoe store and works with her 
father and sister at making the stock. 


Robert Browning is being painted by his son. 


in all the glory of his scarlet Oxford doctorial 
gown for Balliol College, of which he is an 
honorary fellow. He sits in an old carved 
Italian chair, and on the wall is represented a 
yiece of tapestry bearing the arms of the 

edici, which now hangs in the poet's drawing- 
room. The picture is half length, of life size. 

A Texas paper remarks: ‘‘The names of 
Jesus and Christ sound very sacred to English- 
speaking people, but among the Spanish both 
are very common names—given and surnames. 
At Laredo the other day Jesus H. Christ was 
registered at one of the hotels. We remember 
noting a few years ago that a Mexican named 
Jesus Christ had been hanged for borse steal. 
ing.” 

Thackeray’s grandfather was grandson of 
Dr. Thomas Thackeray, Master of Harrow, who 
had nineteen children. The size of the family 
probably prevented its members, as years passed 
on, from keeping the run of their relatives, 
and the novelist was amazed and discomfited 
to discover that. in ridiculing the Public Orator 
of Cambride University, he had been abusing 
his own near kinsman. 


Parties who have returned to the Pacific 
coast from a tour through the Superstition 
Mountains, in Arizona Territory, report the dis- 
covery of extensive stone ruins. some of them 
in almost inaccessible places. The walls look 
as if thev had heen battling with the elements 
for centuries. The prehistoric people of whose 
existence they are the only remaining evidence 
must have been numerous. 


The camphor laurel, a native of China. and 
the tree from which most of the camphor of 
commerce is obtained. seems to have been in- 
troduced successfully into California, one tree 
in Sacramento having attained a height of 
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iny feet. The wood, every of which 
smells strongly of camphor, is light and dura- 


ble, not liable to injury irom insects, and much 
favored by cabinetmakers. 


Professor Fischer, of Munich, is eaid to have 
obtained from distilled coal a white crystalline 
powder which, in its action on the system, 
cannot be distinguished from quinine. Its effi- 
cacy in reducing fever heat 1s thought to be re- 
murkable, though one of our wholesale drug- 
gists says that the amount of the drug required 
to produce this effect is so large as to preclude 
any rivalry between it and genuine quinine. 


The adornment of Paris hae recently been in- 
creased by two noble groups in bronze in the 
gardens of the Tuiller.es. These were already 
well known in the plaster models to visitors of 
previous Salons; the one a lion and lioness 
quarreling over the body cf a boar. the other 
a rhinoceros attacked by tigers, They were 
modeled by the eminent animal sculptor, Au- 
guste Cain, the pupil of Rude, many of whose 
works already form the crnament of Paris. 

The Empress Eugenie is now busy on the 
book she has had in mind. if only rarely in 
hand, since the death of the Prince Imperial, 
and arrangements are already being made for 
the publication of her Memoirs,” which will 
be produced simultaneously in England and 
France. The book ie being done into En- 
glish under the supervision of a lady of the 
highest rank, to wliom the Empress is much 
attachea. 


At a London dinner party the following was 
handed to the master of the house: A selec- 
tion of pianoforte solos, songs, and vocal duets 
will be performed this or first fine evening un- 
der your window by two gentlemen in pain- 
fully reduced circumstancer, who earnestly so- 
licit your pane sympathy, which, if any, 

please kindly send out to us.” In the street 

elow was a piano on a cart, accompanied by 
two men, who proceeded to give an agreeable 
performance. 


Dr. Klaczko of Vienna suggests a powerful 
preventive of cholera in petroleum or paraffine. 
In Galicia, says be, there are many Petroleum 
wells, and here it has been observed that the 
WOTE peop e have always enjoyed perfect im- 
munity from cholera, even when it has broken 
out with great virulence in the district around 
them. This fact the peasants themselves at- 
tribute to the emanations from the petroleum- 
laden soil, which, they say, kill the pestilential 
germ and all kinds of insects. 

Dr. Gamgee of Birmingham, Ene land, has 
been interesting the Paris surgeons with his 
artificial sponge. It is made of cotton, ren- 
dered absorbent and treated with antiseptics. 

One of them of the size of a walnut will absorb 

| water until it reaches the dimensions of a crick- 
et ball. One of its most important advantages 
is cheapness; this quality makes it unnecessary 

| to use it more than once, so that ‘ sponge infec- 
tion ” becomes an easily obviated evil. 


An arrangement for the protection of private 
property in literary. musical, and artistic works 
has been made betweev France and Sweden. 

i By virtue of this convention, authors, artists, 

eee and others will be enabled to take 
legal action for infringement of copyright in 

either of these countries by the production of a 

certificate. signed by duly appointed authorities 

5 the other, to the effect that the work in ques- 
tion is entitled to legal protection there. 
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Some of the researches lately made by En- 
lish explorers in regard to deep-sea beds have 
ed to the belief that there are no rough ridges, 

abrupt chasms, nor bare rock, and tbat the sea 
bottom at great depths is not affected by cur- 
rents or streams— even by those of the magni- 
tude of the Gulf Stream—its general appear- 
ance rather resembling that of the American 
prairies; and it is every where covered by a kind 
of mud. 


The accepted memorial to Gambetta is the 
joivt work of the Sculptor Aube and the Archi- 
tect Boileau. It consists of an imposing obelisk 
springing from a massive pedestal, on two sides 
of which are allegorical figures representing 
Strength and Truth. On the pedestal, in front, 
Gainbetta is the central figure of a very striking 
group. while behind rises the inspiring genius 
of war waving witb unfaltering band the flag 
whose bonor Gambetta strove to save. 


Only women will be employed by the clerk 
of the Georgia Legislature to perform cleri 
work hereafter, a resolutiou to that effect hav- 
ing been adopted by an ‘‘ overwhelming vote.“ 
The Montgomery Advertiser says: ‘‘In the 
devate on the resolution it was contended that 
all avenues of employment should be open to 
women, who had no voice in the government, 
yet obeyed its Jaws and paid its taxes. The 
vote was overwhelming. Maybe the Alabama 
Legislature will progress up to this point in the 
sweet time to come. 


If a contrivance, a design of which has been 
submitted to the Australian Minister for Water 
Supply, be successful, one of the greatest ene- 
mies of the farmer, drought, will to some ex- 
tent be avoided. It is a machine for bringing 
down rain, and is in the form of a balloon, 
with a charge of dynamite underneath it. The 
balloon is to be sent into the clouds, and the 
dynamite is to be fired by a wire connecting it 
with the earth. It is the intention of the in- 
ventor to make a trial of the apparatus on the 
dry districts of New South Wales. 


Monsieur Vulpian, the Paris doctor, bad a 
patient some time ugo who was afflicted with 
that form of aphasia in which speak ing is im- 

ible, though the individual is able to sing 
without difficulty. The doctor utilized the 
sioging power by teaching this patient and 
those who followed him to sing whatever they 
wished to say, without confining themselves to 
the words of the air. As a consequence the 
hospital has become musical with the notes of 
opera bouffe and the Marseillaise, in which the 
patients ask for everythiny they desire. 


A diver engaged in diving operations off the 
coast opposite Gibraltar, under Apes Hill, with 
the object of ascertaining the whereabouts of a 
recent wreck, bas discovered at the bottom 
from eighty to one hundred large guns, mostly 
24 and 32 pounders, and also two large anchors. 
They are supposed to have belonged to some 
large line-of-battle ship which sank in the old 
war. possibly after the battle of Trafalgar. As 
there was no apparatus for the purpose none of 
the guus were brought up, so that it has not 
been possible to ascertain their nationality. 


The following statistics about the ascents of 
Mont Blanc were recently published in Norway: 
The first was in August. 1786, by two French- 
men. During ninety years no less than 535 ex- 
5 consisting of 661 persons, reached the 

ighest point, known as the Monarch. Of un- 
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successful attempts, 176 were made from 1786 


to 1861, while in the following fifteen 420 such 
are recorded, a fact which shows bow much 
mountain climbing is developing in our days. 
The number of victims claimed by Mont Blanc 
ira the last century amounts to about 
thirty. 


In a voyage from Rio Janeiro to Bordeaux 
two French savants carefully investigated the 
uality of sea air. They found in all instances 
that over the open sea, at a distance from the 
vessel, the air was singularly free from the 
multitude of organisms which are found in 
land breezes. It is now believed by these and 
other investigators that none of the germs of 
an epidemic can cross an ocean with the wind, 
but that all low forms of life contained in it 
must soon reach the water and die. Sea voy- 
ages are now sometimes recommended on this 
special ground. 


Some of the favorite dishes in Elizabeth’s 
time were curious enough. Seagulls were 
eaten. There were pickled goose with cloves 
and ginger, soused turkey boiled in white wine 
and vinegar and soaked for a month, and pear 
puddings, containing no pears, but made of 
cold fowl or turkey chopped up, with flour, 
currants, and eggs, and then fashioned into the 


form of and baked! The stalks of tulips 
cooked like peas, omelets of mallow stalks, 
hartshorn jelly, pippins preserved in jelly, 
apple sy and quince cheese were also 


rup, | 
among the delicacies of the age. 


The various shipbuilding firms on the Clyde 
launched last year three hundred and nineteen 
vessels of an aggregate tonnage of two hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-four tons, being a falling off in ton- 
nage of one hundred and twenty-two thousund 
eight hundred and ten as against 1888, of 
ninety-five thousand and eighty tons as com- 
red with 1882, and of forty-four thousand one 
undred and sixty-eight tons as compared with 
1881. This result was only to be anticipated 
from the complete collapse in shipbuilding 
which set in toward the close of the year. 


When Professor Nordenskiold was in Japan 
after he had made the northeast passage, his 
attention was drawn to the very rich literature 
of that country prior to European influeuce. 
He decided to collect and take home a Japanese 
library. He bought between four and five 
thousand volumes, which are now in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm. Monsieur Leon de Ros- 
ny, professor at the School of Oriental Lan- 
ages in Paris, has just catalogued the Nor- 
enskiold collection, which he says contains 
nearly all the works of any prominence. and 
furnishes complete materials for the study of 
Japanese literature and culture. 


A will case involving a law question of some 
magnitude has recently arisen in a town near 
Augusta. Maine. A person worth a property of 
some $10,000 died, and in his will he hequeathed 
the entire amount to the town. Three citizens 
of the town were witnesses to the testament. 
The will was admitted to probate about a year 
ago. Now the law says that beneficiaries of a 
will shall not be witnesses of such document. 
It is held that the witnesses of the above-men- 
tioned will, being inhabitants of the town 
which receives the benefit, are such beneficia- 
ries, and on this ground the direct heir of the 
testator will bring an action to break the will. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THE Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tribntors. nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any time to change ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
alm to be consistent. EDITOR. 


PERILS OF OCEAN NAVIGATION. 

The old suggestion of casting oil upon the 
troubled waters” to allay their destructive ef- 
fects on vessels afloat in a storm, is now being 
revived in all seriousness even by officers of the 
naval and merchant marine in this and other 
countries. Sea-captains and other reputable 
seamen are actually adding their testimony to 
what few scientific men can but regard asa 
superstition of past ages, occasionally revived 
by the over- imaginative dwellers upon the great 
deep. So earnest have become the believers in 
this mystical, if not mythical, process for pro- 
tecting ships from the effects of storms and 
boisterous waves on the open sea, that they 
have petitioned the different governments, not 
only to aid the carrying of oil and suitable ap- 
paratus for discharging it upon the surround- 
ing waters when the ship isin danger, but to 
enforce it by legislation upon all ship-owners, 
especially those engaged in passenger traffic. 
We were surprised to see this subject treated 
in a most serious manner in a lengthy editorial 
in a recent issue of the New York Sun, a paper 
that scouts humbuggery, and would laugh the 
most honest and intelligent worshiper of Nep- 
tune in the face should he dare to intimate the 
possible existence of the fable mermaid, or 
even of the renowned sea-serpent, so many 
times testified to under oath by reputable sea- 
captains and their entire crews. Here is an 
extract from the editorial referred to as a speci- 
men of modern superstition, and which speaks 
so favorably of the puerile process of wasting 
oil upon uncontrollable waves, that we tried at 
first to think the editor jesting: 


»The Hydrographic Office has lately begun 
the collection of facts designed to throw 
light on the extent to which oil is efficacious 
in smoothing rough seas during storms and 
gales, and also on the best methods of applying 
this lubricant, as shown by actual experience. 
The instances already gathered by it indicate 
that when this use of oil becomes more general 
and more methodical it may play an important 
part among the safeguards of navigation. 

„One of last year’s cases was that of the 
steamer Thomas Melville. which, after leaving 
Baltimore, found herself running before a gale 
from the westward that caused her to be con- 
stantly boarded by heavy seas. A couple of 
canvas bags were hastily made, punctured here 
and there with a sail-needle, then filled with oil, 
hung over the bows, and allowed to drag in the 
water. The seas quickly ceased to come on 
board: and as the holes were small, a gallon of 
oil used in this way lasted about an hour. The 
steamship Moidart, at anchor off Madeira, not 
long before had a like experience, riding out 
a heavy gale with very high seas, by the use of 
oil, and taking no water aboard. 

Last month the steamer Thingvalla encoun- 
tered a severe hurricane, during which a life- 
boat was emashed and the third officer and 
three men ar? ei Then the marine drag was 
let go and oil bags were put over the side; and 
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for nineteen hours she lay in that way without 
shipping any water. Not less convincing was 
the experience of the British brig M. Taylor, 
caught in a severe hurricane in the North At- 
lantic, while the barometer fell below 28. 
When Capt. Ludlow put her before the wind, 
there was great danger of her being swamped. 
Two bags full of oakum and oil were then hung 
over the quarters. The effect was remarkable, 
the seas ceasing to break aboard the vessel, but 
changing to a heavy ground swell, in which 
the brig ran on safely for ten hours, when the 
fierce gale moderated. 

“ Instances could be gathered from private 
reports to augment this list of recent perils 
averted by the use of oil; but the foregoing are 
official from the latest memoranda of the 
Hydrographic Office. The British have been 
prosecuting much longer their researches into 
this subject, and not only government but 
private enterprise has been enlisted in its in- 
vestigation. One or two Scotch gentlemen have 
been conspicuously liberal in their outlays of 
money as well as of labor for the purpose of 
determining by what contrivances harbors can 
be made safer under the emollient influence of 
oil. They have even constructed appliances, 
designed to be permanent, for the purpose of 
sprinkling oil at mouths of ports,” etc., etc. 


It is absolutely surprising that intelligent 
men will allow themselves to be duped by their 
own superstitious imaginings, for want of a 
little cool and clear observation of facts, taking 
into account at the same time the obvious im- 
possibility of certain trivial processes produc- 
ing mechanical results out of all proportion to 
the means employed to effect them. 

It reminds one forcibly of the astounding 
assumption of physicists that a trifling insect, 
according to the present theory of acoustics, is 
capable of compressing four cubic miles of air 
into condensations by the minute movements 
of its stridulating apparatus, thereby generat- 
ing heat sufficient to increase the elasticity of 
this entire mass of ponderable matter, and add 
one sixth to the velocity of its sound, shaking 
this mass to and fro with power enough to 
bend 2,000,000,000 tons of tympanic mem- 
branes, etc. Why should not an unscientific 
sea-captaiv, from imperfect observation, and 
under great mental excitement from surround- 
ing danger, be justified in concluding that a 
few drops of oil had saved his ship from the 
disastrous force of a boisterous ocean, which 
happened to quiet down just as the canvas 
bag” was lowered into the water, when the 
greatest scientific intellects in the world can be- 
lieve and teach from similar superstitious no- 
tions and similar imperfect observations. that 
it is the noise of an exploding magazine 
which breaks in windows and destroys build- 
ings, instead of the tremendous gas wave gen- 
erated and sent off? Why may not believers 
in this canvas bag and oil nonsense look upon 
it as a scientific remedy for quellivg a bois- 
terous ocean, and making its waves neutralize 
each other, when the greatest living scientist 
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will tell us that two of the loudest sounds ever 
made will neutralize each other, and produce 
absolute silence, if their imaginary waves hap 
pen to follow each other at a certain distance 
apart, and that, too, without even the use of 
oil for lubricating them? Is any superstition 
too irrational and absurd to be accepted as 
scientific truth when such monstrosities as here 
puinted out are gravely taught in our colleges 
and universities? Why sbould not the gov- 
ernment compel sea-going vessels to carry oil 
and canvas bags for distribution upon an other- 
wise unmanageable sea, when the managements 
of our State universities compel their professors 
to teach young men, as laid down in Tyndall's 
text-book, that it is the sound, and not a 
puf of air, that goes through the long tin 
tube to “blow out a candle ?” 

The time is coming when all thinking scien- 
tific men will look for adequate causes for any 
physical or mechanical results they may im- 
agine to have occurred, or that they may de- 
sire to accomplish. These causes may not 
come from the visible, material agencies that 
surround us, but from the invisible, immaterial, 
and substantial forces which experience assures 
us do exist in the realm of nature and which 
we know do accomplish well-known physical 
phenomena which would be totally inexplica- 
ble but for such immaterial, substantial agen- 
cies. 


Singular as the coincidence may appear, 
the same copy of the Sun (Jan. 11, 1885). which 
indorses this superstition of anointing the 
ocean with a little oil to cause its subsidence, 
goes into another long article ridiculing a prac- 
tical mechanical invention which we had the 
honor of suggesting as printed in the Scientific 
American with an engraving thirty years ago— 
namely, a system of mid-ocean life-saving and 
telegraph stations to float securely anchored, 
say, fifty or a hundred miles apart on the prin- | 
cipal line of ocean travel, thus to be easily ac- 
cessible to the shipping of the world in case of 
distress, and by this means to cause vessels to 
seek such a highway of nations between here and 
Liverpool. The Sun editor sneers at this idea of 
securing such stations, suitably constructed, in 
mid-ocean on account of the enormous weight 
and strength of the anchoring cables that would 
be required to resist or counteract the tremen- 
dous force of the ocean-waves. He forgot that 
the people on these stations would only need to 
have a few oil-cans and canvas bags,” as 
he had suggested on the opposite page, to 
mollify the mighty deep in case of a storm, 
and soothe its troubled breakers! And to make 
the ridicule stick, as he thought, the editor 
magnified the surface of such floating stations 
to just ten times the size that would be needed 
for all the practical purposes of such a great 
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convenience and improvement—a scheme, by 
the way, perfectly feasible and vastly more 
easily constructed than was the Brooklyn 
Bridge, or than were many other modern en- 
gineering works which have at first been 
sneered at by men of just such limited ideas as 
is the writer of the Sun article in question. 

About fifteen years ago, by request of the 
editor of the American Artisan, we reproduced 
our plan in his columns with slight modifica- 
tions, and should our readers so desire, we will 
print it in some future issue of this magazine, 
that the invention may speak for itself. We 
believe as firmly as we believe in any great en- 
gineering event of the future which depends 
upon man’s all- conquering energy and perse- 
verance, that many of our readers will live to 
see a line of floating stations across the Atlantic 
Ocean connected by telegraph cables from here 
to Europe, which will practically keep the pas 
sengers of our steamships in calling distance of 
land and home every few hours of their voy- 
ages, possessing as they will the facilities 
for receiving and sending messages every 
fifty or hundred miles of their journey, if need 
be. Such a line of life-saving stations would 
be very nearly in sight of each other and in 
sight of every vessel plying between here and 
the Old World, as sea-captains would all soon 
learn to keep near such a line and thus be in 
immediate hailing distance of help should any 
accident befall them. 

As for the practical safety of the stations 
themselves, or their ability to ride out the 
worst storms of the Atlantic, a man must 
have a very limited conception of the possibili- 
ties of mechanics, ship-building. and scientific 
engineering who cannot see the feasibility of 
securing such vessels, specially constructed for 
the purpose alone of such moorage, when a 
frail dory, only large enough for a couple of 
persons and built for rapid sailing, has weath- 
ered the storms of a successful ocean voy- 
age. To see any practical difficulty in properly 
anchoring such stations to the bottom of the 
ocean, when vessels are already supplied with 
grappling apparatus that will find and fish up 
a broken or disabled telegraph-cable from 
three or four miles of ocean depth, bespeaks 
a mind incompetent to discuss any great pro- 
jected engineering work. 

The supposition that the anchoring-cables of 
these stations would have to be of steel wire 
“two inches in diameter,” this alone, almost 
if not quite, enough to pull the station to the 
bottom, shows the Sun writer to have paid 
little attention to our plan, or else that be pos- 
sesses a very defective memory, for we dis- 
tinctly suggested that the anchoring cables 
should be constructed of material, such as pre- 
pared manilla, that would not weigh, however 
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large, but little more than sea-water, thus al- 
lowing of many times more strength than 
would ever be required. 

The editor’s suggestion that an iceberg might 
come in contact with a station and destroy it, 
is a bare possibility, as any ship is liable to en- 
counter, but which could be partially provided 
against by having no stations across the lon- 
gitude most frequented by these straggling vis- 
itants. In case, however, of the approach of 
an iceberg, our original plan provided that the 
cables should be so connected with the stations 
as to be easily and instantly slipped. The 
craft itself, so strongly built as to stand the 
contact if struck, could then slip around it or 
float with it till picked up by passing vessels 
and returned to its mooring; the slipped cables 
in the meantime remaining in easy reach sup- 
ported and designated by suitable buoys. We 
are glad to say that our whole system of con- 
structing such an ocean highway of nations 
was so completely worked out thirty years ago 
that with all objections that have since been 
raised we see no serious obstacle in the way of 
its final and succeesful accomplishment. 


— E —— — 


PROF. REPPERT VERSUS CA PT. CARTER. 


REPLY BY THE EDITOR. 


The Christian Standard, of Cincinnati, O.. 
for Nov. 1, contains an article from the pen of 
Prof. Reppert (which we print elsewhere and 
which we beg every reader to examine atten- 
tively before going further with this answer,) 
criticising the views of Capt. Carter on sound 
as printed from time to time in THE MICRO- 
cosM. The views thus criticised are also our 
own. It occurred to us on seeing this article 
to send it to Capt. Carter for his reply. But 
then we remembered that Prof. Reppert was 
an old opponent of ours, to whose strictures 
upon the Problem of Human Life we had 
occasion to reply in a series of papers in the 
Apostolic Times of Lexington, Ky., before THE 
MicrocosM had been started, and it seemed to 
us that the professor was properly our 
meat,” so to speak, particularly as a large por- 
tion of his present paper is but a rehash of his 
former criticisms. Another reason why we 
did not submit his paper to the Captain's ani- 
madversions was that we really have a kindly 
sympathy, if not liking, for the redoubtable 
Kentucky professor, and do not want to see 
bim pass through the vigorous disciplinary 
chastisement of the Pa. Military College, and 
be made mince-meat of. Without, therefore, 
wasting further words in prefatory remarks, 
let us come directly to his criticisms and try to 
answer them in such manner that even Prof. 
Reppert will be able to detect their fallacy. 
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First of all we must commend his bravery, 
not to say hardihood, in venturing to attack a 
position against the current theory of sound 
which is no more vulnerable to his assault than 
would be the strongest section of the Chinese 
Wall to the pith pellets of a popgua. The po- 
sition referred to is that contained in our orig- 
inal demonstration, as printed in the October 
Microcosy, Vol. 3, namely, that the tupning- 
fork sounds audibly while its prongs are not 
moving at an absolutely meas red velocity of 
more than an inch in three hours at the swiftest 
part of their travel, and which Capt. Carter, 
by means of his superior apparatus, carried to 
not more than ove inch in two years, as printed 
in December following. 

As will be seen, Prof. Reppert tries to 
make the task as easy as possible for himself 
by ignoring the ‘‘two years” of Capt. Car- 
ters experiment, and frittering them down to 
“one inch in an hour.” Either velocity, how- 
ever, is almost inconceivably too tame to be 
swift enough to compress the mobile air and 
drive it off into ‘‘condensations and rarefac- 
tions,” as the wave-theory necessarily teaches, 

Now let it be observed that Prof. Rep- 
pert has yielded the entire argument by inno- 
cently admitting the essential facts of Capt. 
Carter's experiment, as the reader will see by 
carefully noting his article. He did this under 
the delusion that he was able to explain them 
away in such manner as to show that nearly 
the entire time of the two years in which it 
would take the prong to travel ‘‘one inch,” is 
consumed in the stops and starts” of the 
prong, or the periods of rest at the ends of 
swings, and that the actual travel must be at 
a high velocity—yes, ‘‘lightning speed,” or 
swift enough to carve the air, as Tyndall ex- 
presses it, into condensations and rarefactions. 
We regret for the professor's sake that we will 
be obliged to demolish this little explanation, 
while leaving his unfortunate admission of the 
correctness of Capt. Carter’s experiment in 
ite full force against the current theory of 
sound as a matter of permanent record. 

He claims, for example, that the stops and 
starts is a fixed quantity,” and consequently, 
that they take up the same time precisely to 
each little swing. when the prong is traveling 
only one 64,000,000,000th of an inch at a vibra- 
tion, as the captain’s experiment shows, as if 
the prongs were traveling at their greatest 
amplitude: and therefore, that the prongs 
while moving in these minute swings, as 
he expresses it, mav be moving with light- 
ning rapidity,” or ‘‘ lightning speed.” Ho illus- 
trates this erroneous view by the simile of a 
mun running a mile straight ahead in five min- 
utes, whereas if he had to run a mile by going 
forward and back a distance of twenty steps it 
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would take him four times as long, owing to 
so many stops and starts,” which being a 
fixed quantity in point of time, adds three- 
fourths to the time of running the mile, while 
the actual speed of the running motion con- 
tinues the same. Now this is all true enough, 
so far as the man’s running the mile is con- 
cerned. His turns at the end of each twenty 
steps are necessarily a fixed quantity,” and 
therefore the more turns in the mile the more 
loss of time. But fortunately for the cause of 
true science this is a perniciously false and 
misleading illustration, having not a vestige of 
truth in it, as we will now show. 

First let us say in plain words that this whole 
matter of so-called stops and starts, or more 
correctly, changes in direction of the prongs’ 
travel, has been clearly and elaborately settled 
in our favor and against Prof. Reppert by the 
high authority of Profs. Helmholtz and 
Mayer. They both distinctly teach, in the first 
place, that the motion of the prong of a tuning- 
fork when sounding is of the same nature as 
that of a common reciprocating pendulum, 
namely, slow at the start, swiftest at the center 
of swing, then again, slower toward the finish, 
then repeating the same proportions of velocity 
at each subsequent swing, however small. till 
the prong comes to rest (see Sensations of Tone, 
page 28); and that the prong's motion, like that 
of the pendulum, is isochronous, that is. slower 
in velocity just in proportion as the swings get 
shorter in distance traveled, thus requiring the 
same time to swing the millionth or the mill- 
ion-millionth as the eighth of an inch. Where- 
as the man in Prof. Reppert’s simile is sup- 
posed after each turn, to run through his 
twenty-feet swing with the same velocity ex- 
actly as through his mile swing! Here, then, 
is the first part of the ridiculous failure of this 
abortive illustration. 

Then comes Prof. Maver in his recent 
work on Sound and clinches the fatal nail 
in the coffin of the wave-theory by an unmis- 
takuble illustration of the pendulum's true pro- 
portionate rate of velocity at the swiftest as 
well as slowest part of its swing. He does 
this by his illustration of the circular or con- 
ical pendulum, which is so crushing to the 
wave-theory and its advocates. though he was 
not aware of it, that we take the liberty of 
copying the explanation entire, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF PENDULOUS MOTION. 


„An ordinary pendulum changes its speed 
during its swings right and left exactly as a bull 
appears to change its speed when this ball re- 
volves with a uniform speed in a circle and we 
look at it along a line of sight which is in the 
plane of the circle. 

Let one take the ball and wire to the further 
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end of the room and by a slight circular mo- 
tion of the end of the wire cause the ball to 
revolve in a circle. Soon the ball acquires a 
uniform speed around the circle, and then it 
forms what is called a conical pendulum ; a kind 
of pendulum sometimes used in clocks. Now 
stoop down till your eye is on a level with the 
ball. This you will know by the ball appearing 
to move from side to side in a straight line. 
Study this motion carefully. It reproduces ex- 
actly the motion of an ordinary pendulum of 
the same length as that of the conical pendu- 
lum.* From this it follows that the greatest 
speed reached during the swing of an ordinary 
pendulum just equals the uniform speed of the 
conical pendulum.” (Mayer on Sound, page 
82.) 

To complete this shattering evidence, a little 
further on, when experimenting with vibrating 
rods to show that musical instruments tave the 
same character of motion as that of the pendu- 
lum, Prof. Mayer says: 

A vibrating rod swings to and fro with the 
same kind of motion as has a swinging pendu- 
lum.” But our experiments have taught us 
that a vibrating rod moves to and fro with the 
same kind of motion as a swinging pendulum,” 
etc., etc. (pp. 48. 52). 

Here, then. the highest authority on sound 
in America has shown that the swiftest travel 
of a pendulum or prong in any given swing, 
let that swing be of much or little amplitude, 
can only be at a velocity of about 1 1-2 times 
the space of such swing in the same period of 
time. That is to say, the covical pendulum 
passes half way around a given circle with 
uniform speed while the reciprocating pendu- 
lum swings once across it or about two thirds 
as far; and then it returns to the place of start- 
ing while tbe reciprocating pendulum recrosses 
the circle. Thus, as the circle is about three 
times its diameter, the law, as laid down by 
Prof. Maver, turns out to be substantially cor- 
rect. as we have verified by careful experi- 
ment with a conical and a reciprocating pen- 
dulum operating side by side. Lest the reader 
may not catch the full force of Prof. Mayer's 
simple illustration let us elaborate it a little in 
detail, to assist the average reader: 

If the common pendulum is of a length to 
swing through a foot in a second, its swiftest 
velocity (at the center of its swing, of course) 
can be only at the rate of about 1 1-2 feet in a 
second, since manifestly a conical pendulum 


* Of course Prof. Mayer means to teach that the 
‘two pendulums in swinging should reach such an 
angle from the hitch-point of the wires, as to make 
their travel proportionate to a circle and twice its 
‘diameter, but he neglects to say so. Even then there 
might be a fine mathematical discrepency in results, 
as Capt. Carter will show next month, though by his 
exact formula of motions Prof. Mayer’s conclusion 
is shown to be substantially correct. 
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| of the same length passing around a foot circle 


would make one half of it, or about 1 1-2 feet, 
at uniform speed in the same second, or while 
the common pendulum was completing this 
one swing of a single foot. There can be no 
possible dispute about the substantial accuracy 
of this estimate of the swiftest velocity of a 
reciprocating prong or pendulum. It being so. 
then for all swings of pendulums, however 
reduced in distance, instead of their stops and 
starts being a fixed quantity.“ as Prof. Reppert 
blunderingly asserts, amount to a deduction of 
only about one third, as shown, from the 
average velocity. That is to say, if the pen- 
dulum's motion is an inch in a second at a 
swing instead of a foot, its swiftest velocity 
at the center will only be at the rate of 1 1-2 
inches in a second. If it travels but a sixteenth 
of an inch at a swing in a second (as it will, 
according to the law of isochronous motion, as 
it slows down toward a state of rest), its 
swiftest velocity, instead of being “lightning 
speed” () will be at the rate of g of an inch 
in a second, and so on. Then changing the 
pendulum for the prong of a tuning - fork, 
which is governed by the same law of isochro- 
nous motion and proportionate velocities, 
as Prof. Mayer correctly teaches, and we 
have the same proportion to be added 
for its swiftest velocity in any given swing, 
precisely as in the case of the pendulum. 
For example, suppose the swing of a prong at 
the start, as in Capt. Carter’s experiment. to 
be the 1 of an inch during the = of a second, 
as he used a fork of 256 double vibrations. It 
is clear that its swiftest velocity must be at the 
rate of only 2 of an inch in the same 512 of a 
second, and when the prong’s swing is reduced 
in amplitude one half, or to 5 of an inch (keep 
ing up the same 512 swings in a second, as in 
tbe case of the isochronous pendulum). it is per- 
fectly plain that its swiftest travel, in the cen- 
ter of its swing, can be only at the velocity of 
a of an inch in the same z of a recond, or 
at the entire rate of 25 inches in a second. Then 
wait till the amplitude of this prong has again 
reduced, even to the 1,000.000th of an inch at 
a swing. as shown by the new method of meas- 
urement, and we need scarcely inform the in- 
telligent student of arithmetic that the swiftest 
travel of such prong can only be at the rate of 
1 1-2 milliouths of an inch in 115 of a second. 
or at the entire rate of au inch in 48 minutes. 
Thus, instead of the stops and starts being a 
„fixed quantity for each distance a prong 
may travel, whether long or short. it is denon. 
strated by Prof. Mayer’s law to be thus: Add 
one half to the space of any given swing in a 
given time. and the swiftest rate of travel at 
the center of such swing will be at the rate of 
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this aggregate distance in the time of one such 
complete oscillation. Thus a prong, while still 
sounding, and traveling at the average velocity 
of only one inch in four years, as Capt. Carter’s 
experiment shows, must travel at the center of 
its swings only at the velocity of 1 1-2 inches iu 
four years! What, then, becomes of Prof. Rep- 
perts fixed quantity”? Positively, an in- 
vestigator of natural philosophy incapable of 
makiug this transition from a pendulum's isoch- 
ronous swing through a foot, an inch, or a 
thousandth of an inch in a second, to a prong’s 
similar swing through a millionth or 64,000,- 
000,000th of an inch in the 512 of a second, and 
carrying along with him the same laws uf mo- 
tion and proportions of velocity as shown in 
Capt. Carter’s experiment, is unfit to dabble 
with physics, and should never take the 
sacred name of science upon his uncultured 
lips. Yet Prof. Reppert proves himself to be 
wholly unaware of these simple laws and pro- 
portions of motion in the oscillations of prongs, 
strings, and pendulums, by pretentiously put- 
ting forth the monstrous fallacy in the Chris- 
tian Standard that the stops and starts are a 
fixed quantity.” thereby allowing the prong to 
increase in velocity of travel as it reduces its 
amplitude of swing till it actually reaches 
“lightning speed!” Was ever scientific dark- 
ness more intensified in the human brain? 

We have, then, only to follow Capt. Carter 
to the end of the four minutes, when his prong 
had nearly ceased sounding, and when its 
travel had become reduced to the 64.000,000,- 
000th of an inch, or an aggregate velocity at 
the rate of one inch in four years, and we have, 
by the same simple arithmetic process, as just 
shown, demonstrated its swifteet velocity to be 
at the rate of only 1 1-2 inches in four years, or 
actually more than 25,000 times slower than the 
hour-hand of a common clock. Can such al- 
most infinitely slow travel as this ‘‘carve the 
air into condensations and rarefactions,” when 
the travel of a clock pendulum will do nothing 
of the kind, as both Tyndall and Helmholtz 
frankly admit. (See Lectures on Sound, page 49; 
and Sensations of Tone, page 28.) Yetitis a pos- 
itive fact that a common regulator pendulum 
moves more than 1,000,000,000 times swifter. as 
shown by Capt. Carter, than the prong of a fork, 
while still sounding audibly! Remember now, 
and never forget it, that both Prof. Tyndall and 
Prof. Helmholtz, the highest authorities on 
sound living, declare that the pendulum, which 
moves 1,000,000,000 times faster than a prong 
while still sounding. cannot condense the air, or 
drive off sound-waves because it does not move 
fast enough! Let young students of science 
everywhere familiarize themselves with this 
single overwhelming argument against the 


teachers who expound to them the theory, and 
they will be forced to confess themselves un- 
able tv reply. 

But while thus digressed for a moment from 
Prof. Reppert’s difficulties, let us finish the 
wave-theory by another turn of the crank of 
our patent crushing machine. According to 
the same scientific works which teach the 
wave-theory of sound, we are taught that a 
molecule of uir is about the one 5,000,000,000th 
of an inch in diameter, or in other words, its 
diameter is more than twelve times greater 
than the distance traveled in one swing of the 
prong of a fork, while still sounding audibly. 
Then, these same scientific works tell us that 
the air-molecules are 200 times their own 
diameter apart. Now it is perfectly plain if 
the molecules of air refuse to abide in actual 
contact, but remain 200 times their diameter 
from each other, though in sympathy, that 
they will not consent to come any nearer than 
this, if as near, toa foreign sabstance not in 
sympathy, such as a steel prong, for example. 
Hence, as the prong moves but the 12th of a 
molecule’s diameter, and has to move over a 
space equal to 200 of these diameters before 
reaching a molecule, it is demonstrably clear, 
according to modern science, that a prong 
might vibrate all day avd produce audible 
sound all the time without touching a molecule 
of air! It might, in fact, make 2,400 such 
movements, as demonstrated by Capt. Carter, 
all in one continuous direction, before reaching 
a molecule of air, and when it did reach it the 
entire blow (Y) would only be equal to one 12th 
the diameter of the molecule hit, and at a 
measured velocity of 1 1-2 inches in four years. 
Great science! What a condensation and 
churning of the air such “blows” would 
produce! Have physicists no shame, after 
reading these logical consequences of their 
theory, to continue teaching philosophical 
formulas involving such monstrous absurdities 
as here pointed out? 

In view of such motion of the sounding prong 
as here shown,—-a motion so minute as to stand 
2,400 chances against one of not hitting a mole- 
cule of air at all,—can the wave-theory be the 
true solution of sound phenomena, or must 
sonorous problems be explained some other 
way? 

To return to Prof. Maver’s Jaw of the con- 
ical pendulum and its complete confirma- 
tion of our original discovery that the prong of 
a fork sounds audibly while moving vastly 
slower than any object ever before measured in 
physics, we have only to ask.—dare Prof. 
Reppert or any other scientist try conclusions 
with the Hoboken physicist by attacking his 
illustration of the conical pendulum? We will 


wave-theory and fearlessly present it to their l see. It is a part of the business of this Maga- 
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zine to get wave-theorists by the ears and help 
them by so doing to annihilate each other's ob- 
jections, and thus hasten the scientific year of 
jubilee when they shall all see eye to eye upon 
the subject. 

The truth is, Prof. Reppert’s whole trouble 
consiste in his erroneously estimated value 
of tke so-called stops and starts of the prong 
as a supposed fixed quantity.” amounting 
to millions of times more in duration than 
the actual time employed in travel, thus, 


as he asserts, giving lightning speed” to 


the prong while moving in order that it 
might thus condense the air and send off waves 
as the theory requires and as he thus virtually 
concedes necessary. That is, he thinks (as he 
formerly put it in the Apostolic Times) that be- 
cause it takes a horse, when plowing out cora, 
just 10 seconds to turn at tbe end of each 
row, whether that row be long or short, a pen- 
dulum or prong must act in the same wary! 
Had he chanced, however, to see Prof. May- 
er's book, and what is better, bad he un- 
derstood it, he would never have placed bim- 
self on record in such ap unscientific plight as 
he has done, which by the way is but a speci- 
men of the philosophical blunders into which 
physicists constantly are precipitating them- 
selves in their efforts to escape the force of the 
Substantial Philosophy, which has classified all 
the natural forces, including sound, light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, gravity, etc., as 
real substantial emanations, and not as the 
mere motions of the material substances which 
happen to conduct them. 

Prof. Reppert is manifestly too shrewd a 
critic not to know that a prong moving at the 
rate of an inch in a second. or even ten, twen- 
ty, or thirtv inches in a second. could not pos- 
sibly condense the air or send off pulses as the 
present theory teaches. How natural, then, 
in following the lead of Tyndall. that he should 
unwittingly admit the necessity of “swiftly 
advancing ”—yes, “‘ lightning speed to accom- 
plish such result, thus giving away the entire 
sound theory under his totally mistaken sup- 
position that the stops and starts were an enor- 
mous ‘fixed quantity” millions of times 
greater in duration than the time of travel? 
And what was more fatal to the professor’s ill- 
timed and ill-conceived article, this same mis- 
conception led bim to admit the correctness 
of Capt. Carter’s figures, with all the ter- 
rible consequences to the theory which they 
imply. The disaster which has thus naturally 
followed the professor’s blunder, in supposing 
the prong’e purely isochronous motions to be 
exactly the same as those of a horse plowing 
out corn” or those of a man running a footrace 
with stops and turns at every twenty steps, 
which of course constitute a fixed quantity,” 
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should lead him and every young student of 
phy sies to reflect seriously, before venturing the 
hazard of rejecting the Substantial Philosophy. 
Clearly, the fact of Prof. Reppert’s urging the 
possibility of lightning speed ” is proof posi- 
tive that in his estimation it needs something 
moving very swiftly, or “swiftly advancing,” 
as Tyndall says, to condense the air. So sure, 
however, was he of his ability to deduce 
„lightning speed” from Capt. Carter’s figures 
by the transparent blunder of au assumed 
fixed quantity” for stoppage, that be pro- 
ceeded to admit enougb to break down a thou- 
sand such theories as the one he was trying to 
defend. Now, as the figures of Capt. Carter 
are admitted to be correct, and as Prof. Reppert 
dare not deny Prof. Mayer’s facts of pendulum 
or string motion, hence, the wave-theory breaks 
down between them as the only alternative. 
In plain logic, by putting these facts, figures 
and admissions together, they constitute a 
mass of evidence against the truth of the 
theory that is simply overwhelming. Let us 
look at it as a syllogism of admissions: 

1. Prof. Reppert admits the correctness of 
Capt. Carter’s experiment, making the entire 
distance of the prong’s travel but at the rate 
of one inch in four years, 

2. Prof. Mayer admits that only one-third 
of this time must be deducted to constitute the 
remainder the swiftest velocity of the prong's 
travel, that is, at the rate of an inch in two years 
and eight months. 

8. Prof. Reppert claims that the periods of 
rest are such an important fixed quantity” 
as to give the prong lightning speed” while 
traveling, thus admitting an enormous velocity 
of the prong as absolutely necessary to drive 
off air- waves. 

4. Therefore, by the figures of Capt. Carter, 
the scientific facts of Prof. Mayer, and the 
admissions of Prof. Reppert, the wave-theory 
must fall to the ground, since he admits that 
sound must be something else than air- waves. 
as they can only be produced by a body moving 
at “lightning speed “ What need we of fur- 
ther witness? 

But be wants to know how Capt. Carter 
can account for sound on the Substantial 
Theory with such almost inconceivably slow 
travel of the prong? The Captain does not 
need to account for it at all, in order to 
accept it as a fact. He simply has to de- 
monstrate as he does, that such slow motion 
cannot mechanically compress the material, 
ponderable and mobile air, and drive off waves 
or condensations as the current theory of sound 
requires. After this is done, he has only to 
accept the fact that in some unknown way 
the numerous reversals of motion in the prongs 
generate this sonorous form of force out of 
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the general force-element which exists every · 
where present in Nature, just as substantial 
beat is generated by the inscrutable motion 
which occurs in combustion; just as sub- 
stantial electricity is generated out of the 
same force-element by the chemical motion 
which takes place in the battery; just as sub- 
stantial light-rays are generated by the incon- 
ceivably minute motion of tbe material particles 
of the fire-fly; or just as the substantial rays of 
magnetism are generated and radiated out 
of that same universal force-element without 
any known motion at allin the molecules of 
the steel magnet. 


When we speak of anything being done by 
motion, let it be remembered that we do not 
mean motion per se, but motion as the actual 
contact of the substances, material or immate- 
rial, which move, since motion of itself is noth- 
ing entitative, and without substantial contact 
can produce no effect in nature or mechanics. 
Hence, sound must be generated in some un- 
known manner by molecular contact in the 
movement of the sounding instrument, or of 
the substantial forces resident therein. Whea- 
ever Prof. Reppert will explain how substan- 
tial light, heat, magnetism, gravity, electricity, 
etc., are generated out of the one universal 
force-element of Nature, as different fornis or 
manifestations of force, and how they are en- 
abled to radiate each by its own peculiar law, 
as given toit by the First Cause of all things, so 
as to impress our senses or produce certain phys- 
ical results, then it will be time enough for him 
to ask Capt. Carter to explain bow substantial 
sound-pulscs can be generated and radiated to 
our sensations by the infinitesimal movements 
of a tuning-fork’s prongs traveling at the rate 
of but one inch in four years. 


But these are not the whole of the apparent 
difficulties presented in Prof. Reppert’s sin- 
gularly weak paper. As it is THE MICROCOSM's 
usual habit of not leaving its critics an inch of 
ground to stand on, we suppose Prof. Rep- 
pert would feel slighted should he be able to 
collect together enough of his criticisms to be 
visible under a microscope. Hence we proceed 
to answer the minutest of his difficulties, writ- 
ing as we are doing, not so much for pres- 
ent effect as for the use of others who may he 
called upon to take our place in defense of the 
Substantial Philosophy after present prejudice 
shall have given way to the dispassionate judg- 
ment of a new generation of scientific investi- 
gators. For we expect little encouragement 
from the present generation of physicists ex- 
cept in a few rare instances. 

Prof. Reppert refers to the fact, well known 
and often observed, that a string vibrating at 
full amplitude can be seen well defined at the 
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two extremes of its swings, while it is not seen 
in the center, except, as every one knows, as a 
hazy or indistinct object. But he does not at- 
tempt to give an explanation of this fact ex- 
cept by the now exploded assumption that in 
the center the string moves at lightning 
speed” while resting at the two extremes enor- 
mously longer than the time of motion. But 
these effects on vur vision, as can be clearly 
shown, result from the fact of the short space 
(only about the sixteenth of an inch) passed 
over by the string before ıt stops, and then 
returns over the same space, whereas if it moved 
steadily forward at its greatest amplitude and 
velocity during a whole second. its outline 
would be easily observed and followed, since 
its swiftest motion at such amplitude, as just 
shown, would not be more than about two or 
three feet in a second. At each end of these 
minute swings, bowever, the string at these 
parts of its travel presents, in addition to its 
slowest motion, two diameter- views before 
leaving its place, instead of one only, as in the 
center of its swing. This fact of slowest mo- 
tion and double-time view of diameter of string 
in one place while stopping and starting ex- 
plains all the difference of hazy appearance in 
the center and defined outline at the ends of 
swing which seem to bear so weightily on our 
professor's mind. If he will try the following 
experiment, he will convince himself that we 
are right. Take a wooden frame, say, of four 
strips of lath tacked together, and string it like 
a zithern with threads one sixteenth of an 
inch apart stretched taut, and then pass the 
frame close behind a card while you trv to look 
at the strings and define their outline through 
a slit in the card only a sixteenth of an iach 
wide, and running longitudinally with the 
strings. This brief view of each string, as it 
passes the slit, corresponds with the brief view 
of a single string while moving through an 
equal space, and the same when it returns. 
The result is that the same hazy appearance or 
want of definition presents itself through this 
slit in the card as is observed in looking at a 
vibrating cord, and that, too, when the frame 
of strings is moving at a velocity of less than one 
inch in a second. Had Prof. Reppert the in- 
ventive genius to think up some such simple 
device as this to aid him iu his little difficulties 
he would ‘never bave written his paper, and 
might. in the course of time, come to be some- 
thing of a physical investigator, especially 
should he become an earnest and honest reader 
of THE MICROCOSM. 

Another of his difficulties is founded upon 
the Captain's demonstration as presented in the 
first and second volumes of THE MICROCOSM, 
that the intensity of sound does not, by actual 
experiment, decrease as the square of the dis- 
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tance from the sounding instrument. The pro- | sound has to do with the Substantial Theory 


fessor is evidently all at sea upon this part of of Wilford Hall.” 

the Captain's teaching. In fact, he knows voth- Tne explanation here given is not new to the 
ing about what he is criticising, in any correct | readers of THE MICROCOSM, as the following 
sense of the subject. He refers to light and heat | extract from vol. 1, page 195, shows: 

as radiating from a center on the law of the |.: Near to a very loud instrument only a cer- 
sphere, and that they must of necessity de- tain quantity of the substantial shad abe of 
crease ‘as the square of the distance, as shown Une obec E EET 5 upon 
by the shadow of a book. 1 Now, all this is tion of ines since no cation is thereby con. 
true of light and heat, and it is equally true of | municated to the membrane, and that a num- 
sound, since all are alike substantial, and all ber of corpuscles so great may readily enter 
alike must radiate froma center of active force. ie ear when peer to the instrument that a 
But this is not the question in controversy at PEA oat ay a 5 
all. It is simply this: does the intensity of be only about as loud to our sensations as when 
sound decrease as the square of the distance we are much further away from the instru- 
as Tyndall and all authorities tel! us? Inten- ment, and consequently when the ear receives 


sity depends entirely on the sense of hearing, C8 


as it simply means the degree of loudness ex- scattered over the tongue and gustatory mem- 
perienced in our sensations. With a nearly | brane. will taste just about as sweet as would 


: : a whole mouthful of sugar, thus proving that 
nies ae . a a 8 es 2 the intensity of this sensation bears no fixed re- 
few feet from a steam whistle, While the sound lation to the number of saccharine corpuscles 
itself might be in full proportion. Hence the | that may be taken into the mouth. Is not this 
intensity in that case would decrease almost plain? Then why should it be different with 
infinitely more than the law of the sphere the sensation of tone? Assuming sound to be 


: „ substance, we can easily suppose its corpuscles 
teaches or than the sound itself diminishes. to affect the auditory sensation in an analogous 
Now while the sonorous substance itself, ac- manner. At a foot from a common pitchpipe 


cording to the Substantial Theory, decreases in we are certain that the tone sounds only about 
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same as light itself, or heat itself, or as the at- a 0 o pag 


mosphere itself increases, the intensity or loud. | pothesis, enter the ear at one foot from the in- 
ness of sound does not follow any such law, as strument as at twenty feet.” 

Capt. Carter has abundantly shown in his elab- | At this point it is our duty to refer to a state- 
erate experiments as printed in this magazine. ment of the professor’s at the beginning of his 
If sound consisted of the motions of the tym- third paragraph, which be must have known 
panic membrane, as caused by corresponding when he made it was not true. We are sorry 
motions of the air, and if intensity was only the | to make this charge, but the facts will be seen 
width of swing of the air-particles and of the to justify it. He distinctly says that no liv- 
ear-membrane as Tyndall distinctly urges, ing scientist has ever doubted” but tbat the 
then of course the decrease of loudness would | aggregate space passed over by the vibrating 
correspond exactly with the decrease of sound, | prong of a tuning-fork in a given time ts very lit- 
as the sound, being only motion, would also be | fle, even so little as one inch in an hour! What 
intensity. But sound being the radiation of | confidence, we ask, is to be placed in a writer 
immaterial substance, the same as light and | who can deliberately record such a statement 
beat, it may be easily supposed that the as this? Now, Tyndall and Helmboltz are 
ear might be filled with a thousand times both “' living scientists,” at the same time they 
more sonorous substance, when near to the | are the highest authorities who have ever writ- 
sounding body, than can take effect upon the ten on the subject of acoustics. Yet Tyndall 
auditory nerve, and thus be converted into peaks of the prong as sriftly advancing,” 
loudness. Hence the intensity of the sound, | ‘carving the air into condensalions and rare 
close to an instrument, such as a whistle, bears factions” (Sound, page 62); by which he meant, 
no comparison to what it ehould be according according to Reppert, an aggregate motion of 
to the law of the sphere as shown by being even so little as one inch in an hour!” Then 
measured at different distances away. This Helmholtz as distinctly tells us (Sensations of 
very fact of an immense difference or disctep- | Tone, page 28), that the prong of a tuning-fork 
ancy between intensity as actually observed. makes the same kind of motion as that of a 
and the law of the sphere. is conclusive proof | clock pendulum (namely, fast ” at the centre 
that sound is not mere motion, but like light|and “slower” toward the ends). “only very 
and heat is the radiation of an immaterial, | much faster.” Who ever heard of a common 
substantial force. This fact ought to answer |clock-pendulum moving very much slower 
Prof. Reppert's query as to what this experi- than an “inch in an hour?” O recklessness! 
ment of Capt. Carter’s on the intensity of ithy name is Reppert. “An inch in an hour!” 
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that it depends entirely upon the velocity of 
each separate motion made and the resultant 
aggregate velocity thereby given to the moving 
body. Stops and starts certainly have nothing 
to do with condensing the air or sending off 
pulses; neither has the distance moved or the 
number of motions in a second, but velocity of 
motion. is the sole factor involved in this con- 
densing process. A body might stop all day, 
but such state of rest would not send off a 
pulse. If one stop would not produce a con- 
densation, why should a million s:ops? Nor 
would a million starts come any nearer pro- 
ducing condensation, unless they involved 
great velocity of motion. As the prong still 
sounds audibly ag has been demonstrated, 
while moving at the rate of only 1 1-2 inches 
in four years, as Prof. Reppert concedes, and 
since he insists upon lightning speed,” or at 
Jeast a high velocity in order to coudeuse the 
open air and send off a pulse, we may safely 
pronounce the wave-theory demolished at the 
hands of one of its most enthusiastic friends. 


——_—+0e—___—_- 


Yet this same professor knew when be penned 
that statement, that Capt. Carter’s experiment, 
which he had conceded to be correct, had dem- 
onstrated the fork's aggregate travel while 
still sounding to be at the rate only of an inch 
in four years, instead of an hour,” or 1,000,- 
000. 000 times slower than the pendulum Helm- 
holtz referred to. Still be says, ‘‘no living 
scientist ” ever doubted what Capt. Carter's 
experiment demonstrated! 

One other point only remains to be disposed 
of and Prof. Reppert may be laid quietly to rest. 
We quote his own words so as to do bim strict 
justice: 

„Now grant that a musical chord passes 
over one inch of aggregate space in a second 
or an hour, yet it has to stop and start in this 

riod four hundred times and deliver four 

undred strokes (?). Can this be slow motion ? 
Verily the man that can believe such stuff 
can * 

To meet this allegation and silence the alle- 
gator we will look at his own illustration of a 
man running a mile in five minutes. In this 
space he makes 750 steps or swings of his legs 
of about 7 feet each. This may be called swift 
mot ion, not by virtue of the number of steps 
taken, but alone by virtue of the velocity of each 
step and the aggregate velocity of the runner 
thereby caused. To prove this self-evident truth 
let the runner try it again, and like the ordi- 
nary isochronous pendulum or prong, let him 
make the same number of steps, but only of 
8 1-2 feet each, during the same time: does a 
professor of physics need to be told that the 
man’s motion is slower than before? Clearly 
it is only half as fast as before, though made 
up of the same number of steps or swings. 
Then let him try it again, keeping up the same 
750 steps, but slowed down to one inch at each 
swing, and his whole distance traveled will be 
but about 68 feet in five minutes instead of a 
mile, as at first. This would be “slow mo- 
tion.” and we pity the professor of science who 
would call it ‘‘swiftly advancing” because of 
the 750 inch steps which it took to constitute 
such motion! Finally, let the man’s feet be so 
bound together that he can make but the 100th 
of an inch at a step, keeping up the same the advocates and expounders of the new de- 
isochronous 750 steps during the time. thus parture in science are an association of 
making an aggregate distance of only 7 1.2 cranks who are riding a bobby and who are 
inches in the five minutes. Yet, be it known | unworthy of notice by such distinguished and 
to the scientific world that Prof. J. S. Reppert, | clear-headed investigators as Tyndall. Maver, 
A. M., a teacher of physics in a prominent Ken- | Helmholtz, Sir William Thomson, Lord Ray- ' 
tucky college, ostentatiously asks:—Can this leigh and their coadjutors. This, however. 
7 1-2 inches in 5 minutes, which took so many has not been the universal sentiment of think-* 
steps to make the distance, be slow motion ?” ing men who have taken the trouble to look 

Enough up; this point. Let it be remem- into the claims of the Substantial Philosophy. 
bered that “ae swiftness or slowness of motion | Hundreds of professors of the various colleges 
has nothing whatever to do with the number are even at this moment almost persuaded to 
of stops, starts, or separate moven.ents made | he substantialists, and have been for years con- 
by an advancing body, but, as before stated, | vinced that the current theory of sound is a 


A NEW IMPETUS TO THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


A DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIST ABANDONS THE WAVE- - 
THEORY OF SOUND. 

We have at Jast the pleasure of announcing 
the turning-point in our long struggle for the 
recognition of Substantialism; especially are 
we glad to state that this recognition comes in 
such ap unquestionable shape as to command 
the respect of the Jearned world. It has been 
the sneering boast of many professors of phys- 
ics, and of a number of the leading religious 
newspapers of the country, such as the Chris. 
tian Advocate, the Independent, and the Bap- 
tist Examiner of this city, that “none of the 
respectable colleges ” and that no men of rec- 
ognized standard as men of science” had re- 
nounced the wave-theory of sound or accepted 
the Substantial Philosophy as the more prob- 
able solution of the mysteries of phys- 
ical science. It has been also a common re- 
mark with such professors and editors, that 


practical fallacy of science, but whose fears of 
encountering ridicule from their fellow profess- 
ors have deterred them from boldly taking 
sides with THE MicrocosM, till such time as 
some promiuent scientist should lead the way 
and publicly declare for the new departure. 
Especially have the professors referred to 
adopted this timid and tinve-serving course in 
view of the persistent refusal of Tyndall and 
Mayer to say one word on the subject pro or con, 
though urged for years to speak, both by the 
friends and opposers of the New Philosophy. Not- 
withstanding this refusal to speak, yet for more 
than five years we have been writing in the 
firmest confidence that it was but a question of 
time when some leader in science would come 
to the front and prove himself neitber afraid 
nor ashamed to champion the struggling cause 
of Substantialism, and when the proper time 
had arri ved. throw down the gauntlet to the great 
advocates of the wave-theory, backed by such 
influence, learning and respectability, as to 
force the attention of the colleges and thus in- 
augurate a genuine scientific sensation. 

It is true that during these years of anx- 
ious struggling and waiting we have had 
much encouragement by many able and 
noble accessions to the new and unpopular 
movement in physical science, of whom we 
shall always be proud,—men of careful habits 
of investigation and of invincible courage, and 
who were not disposed before espousing a 
cause to place its popularity or unpopularity in 
the balance of their decision: - vet they have 
lacked that prominence in the scientific world 
which was imperatively needed to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers and assure the over- 
cautious physicists that there was actually 
something in the Substautial Philosophy worth 
considering. Glad, however, are we to an- 
nounce that such a man has made his appear- 
ance in the nick of time in no less distinguished 
ap author and investigator than Dr. Henry A. 
Mott, Ph. D., E. M., F. C. S.; Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Fellow of the Chemital Society of 
London; Professor of Chemistry in the New 
York Medical College; Member of the Amer- 
ican, Berlin and Paris Chemical Society; Mem- 
ber of the Society of Public Analysts of London; 
Member of the New York Academy of Sciences; 
Member of the Medico-Legal Society; Fellow of 
the Geographical Society: Member of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Society: Professor of Phys- 
ical Science in Columbia College, etc., etc.: 
having become famous as a chemical analyst 
and expert in many government cases which 
have placed him at the very head of his pro- 
fession. He is the grandson of the late Dr. 
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name of his family he bas by his own 
individual achievements, as an author of 
several books, given himself a world-wide 
fame as an independent investigator. Such 
a man, it is safe to say, would not be apt to act 
precipitately in so radical and important a 
matter as a complete abandonment of a uni- 
versally accepted theory of science, or without 
the most mature and deliberate consideration 
of all the consequences that might attach to 
his course, particularly knowing as he does 
that the wave-theory of sound is now taught 
as unquestionnble science in every college and 
university in the world, with the exception of a 
few recent changes in consequence of the spread 
of the Substantial Philosophy. 

This sudden carrying of the scientific con- 
test into the very camp of the giants of Physical 
Philosophy the Doctor also well knows must 
subject his course to the severest criticism at 
home and abroad, and very soon must inau- 
gurate a war of extermination either of bimeelf 
as a reliable investigator, or of a total collapse 
and break-down of the theory of acoustics as 
held by all scientists up to the first appearance 
of the Problem of Human Life, about seven 
years ago. 

He assures us that he has counted the cost, 
and as evidence that he has not underestimated 
the force or prowess of the opposing army, or 
overestimated the invincible character of hia 
own resources and strategic positions in the 
coming conflict, we take great pleasure in re- 
ferring to his opening charge upon the enemy's 
lines in his introductory lecture before the 
Academy of Sciences at the Hall of Columbia 
College, in this city, on the evening of Dec. 8, 
1884. in the presence of the chief scientific mag- 
nates of the various associations of which he is 
a fellow. 


As his lecture (a considerable portion of which 
had to be omitted on account of its length) has 
just been issued from the press of Wiley & 
Sons, of this city, in a neat, cloth-bound book, 
we shall not here attempt to give a synopsis of 
its arguments, presuming that our readers will 
no doubt wish to read the entire work of 100 
pages, which we will send by mail, at the pub- 
lisher’s price—50 cents. 

We take pleasure also in announcing that Dr. 
Mott has cheerfully consented to join with the 
editor in getting up the long-promised text- 
book on Sound, in accordance with the new 
departure, and which will now be hurried out 
with all possible dispatch. due notice of which 
will be given in THE MICROCOSM. 

The following are the concluding sentences of 
Dr. Mott's highly sensational paper: 


“In coneluding this lecture, I would state 


Valentine Mott, the renowned surgeon of this that numerous other arguments could be added 
city, Paris and London, and aside from the to show conclusively the fallacy of the wave- 
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theory of sound, but time will not permit, and 
I question whether any more arguments can be 


necessary ; 
every hypotaesis is bound to explain, or at 
any rate not to be inconsietent with, the whole 
of the facts it professes to account for; and if 
there is a single one of these facts which can 
be shown to be inconsistent with (I do not 
merely mean inexplicable by, but contrary to) 
the hypothesis, such hypothesis falls to the 
ground—it is worth nothing. One fact with 
which it is positively inconsistent, is worth as 
much, and is as powerful in negativing the 
hypothesis, as five hundred. 

My object this evening, as I have stated be- 
fore, has been to show the fallacy of the wave- 
- theogy of sound as was first demonstrated by 
Dr. a. Wilford Hall, and to point out just such 
facts as Huxley speaks of, and to show that it 
is a fallacy of science handed down from age 
to age like the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
until a Copernicus shouid arise, and his atde-de- 
camp Galileo, to show the world a more excel. 
lent system. 

„Now. gentlemen, while I submit the argu- 
ments and facts presented in this paper to your 
careful consideration, with the hope that vou 
will weigh the facts and mathematical deduc- 
tions with the greatest of care and with the 


for Prof. Huxley * has said that 


philosophy, to remember the contumely heaped 
upon the heads of William Harvey and Edward 
Jenner. by the learned medical professors of 
their time, for having claimed the discovery of 
the twoimportant physiological principles now 
accepted universally as true science, and thus 
think of the radical revolutions time has 
effected. As a specimen of these more recent 
imitators of the self-inflated sciolists who op- 
posed the discoveries just referred to, and who 
now flippantly denounce ‘‘ Wilford Hall” 
and those who agree with him on the sound 
question as a ‘‘ coterie of cranks,” we refer to 
Prof. Stevens, of the Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, of Brooklyn, N. Y. We do not personally 
object to that professor applying his favorite 
epithet to us, if it tends to allay his chagrin 
and mortification at finding himself wholly un- 
able to reply to our objections published against 
his favorite theory; but the public decidedly 
objects to this subetitution of ill-tempered slang 
for argument. We would rather a hundred- 
fold be called a philosophical crank than 


one view before you of searching for truth and proved a scientific coward. Of all the despica- 
aco pong ra aay ye as Ap e ath a ble men of any learned profession we think 
x allac ew a ae ; 
corrections af Gus single demonstrated. ob. | least of those who will persist in teaching a 
jection. namely, the slow instead of ‘swift’| theory as true science because it is popular, after 
movement of the tuning-fork when sounding | they have become convinced that it is no longer 
audioly, and its consequent inability to Pi tenable. This remark applies to Prof. Stevens 


duce atmospheric sound-waves as required by |. i 
the current theory of acoustics. | in all its force, for we bave reason to know that 


If any scientist can fairly and logically meet he is too bright and intelligent in scientifie mat. 
and answer that one argument, I will gracefully ters not to see that the vave- theory of sound, 


5 W vee VV as taught by the highest authorities, present 
single fact which is positively opposed to a and past. has been hopelessly crushed by the 


hypothesis, remember, according to Huxley, } arguments printed in this magazine. If he will 


overturns that hypothesis as completely as 
would five hundred such opposing facts.” 


CALLING NAMES. 

It is becoming quite common for professors 
of physics to call any man a “crank” who 
may claim to have discovered something new 
in science, particularly if such alleged dis- 
covery should happen to conflict with some 
accepted theory as laid down in the books. 
These liberal dealers in epithets forget that 
both Copernicus and Galileo were called 
“cranks,” or the equivalent of that term in 
Italian, by the prejudiced adherents of the 
Ptolemaic theory of astronomy, even for a 
century after the Copernican system had been 
demonstrated to their utter confusion. 


names than to defend their own contradictory 
system which the new discoveries in science 
had overturned. It would be well also for 
such bigoted revilers of everything new in 


* Origin of Species, p. 140. 


Like 
the present advocates of the wave- theory of 
sound, they found it easier to sneer and call 


carefuily read the single reply to Prof. Reppert, 
as printed in tbis number, he will feel a tin- 
gling sensation around the appendages of his 
scientific conscience that will forcibly remind 
him of his duty to his classes of young students, 
unless the said conscience has become seared as 
with a hot iron. We sincerely trust that he 
will soon be old enough tosee that his assumed 
attitude of contempt for positions and argu- 
ments which he well knows defy criticism, can 
only excite a feeling of pity in the minds of all 
independent investigators of physical philoso- 
phy. Vastly more to his credit than calling 
names would it be could he muster the courage 
to meet Dr. Mott openly, in a written discussion 
of the entire merits of the wave-theory as taught 
in our schools and expounded in our standard 
text-books. Such a presentation of facts and 
arguments, pro and con, wonld be interesting 
reading matter; besides, it would have a wide 
circulation in these pages as well as in other 
journals. Dare Prof. Stevens act upon this 
suggestion and thus enter the controversial 
arena with a man worthy of his scientific steel ? 
Such a friendly and dispassionate set-to wouid 
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be much more noble and high-toned than call- 
ing names. The invitation stands open both 
from Dr. Mott and from THE MICROCOSM. 


a ——— 


OUR VACATION. 


Thanks to the liberality of our subscribers 
for indulging us in a brief release from editor- 
ial toil. e needed a change more than we 
needed absolute rest, and to tell the exact truth, 
the latter we bave had very little of during tne 
two months of vacation which have now ended. 
While “ resting,” as we have termed it by court- 
esy, we have worked incessantly in developing 
an invention for scientifically overcoming all 
friction in revolving machinery, such as jour- 
nal-bearings, axles of cars, wagons, shafting. 
197 etc., for which we have received a 

nited States patent. The primary object of 
this work was to secure means by which we 
could extend the usefulness of our other scien- 
tific labors as presented in this magazine, which 
we have so much at heart that we are willing 
to sacrifice anything we have for its prosperity. 
We anticipate from the important invention 
referred to, means sufficient to make us easy 
and our work prosperous, and should our ex- 
pectations be anywhere nearly realized, this 
magazine will receive the full benefits of the 
same. 


THE HARD TIMES. 


We have nearly 1000 post-offices where we 
had small lists of subscribers for the third 
volume of THE MICROCOSM, where but one per- 
son at each office has siuce renewed for volume 
four. The meaning of this was a puzzle to our 
intensely mathematical and philosophical book- 
keeper. At last. by keeping a close watch on 
correspondents from various points of the com- 
pass, he claims to have completely solved the 
problem, by the adroit fact that a list of sub- 
ecribers at a given office chip together,” as 
he puts it, contributing ten, twenty, or twenty- 
five cents each, and thus send in one subscrip- 
tion, so that all by turns can enjoy the benefits 
of the magazine at a very small cost. We do 
not by any means complain of this. though it 
manages to keep buck not less than five thou- 
sand names that would otherwise, no doubt, 
have gladly renewed if they could have af- 
forded to do so. This state of facts, as cor- 
roborated in many of our exchanges, indicates 
very hard times for money all over the country. 
We can only ask of our readers and the friends 
of Substantialism to do the best they can and 
we will try to do the same. 


SPECIMENS OF PRESS-NOTICES. 
(From the Holton ( Kan.) Signal.) 


WILFORD’S MICROCOSM, ‘‘ the Organ of the 
Substantial Philosophy,” is on our table, and a 
better religio-scientific magazine it has never 
been our lot to read. It is devoted to science 
and its bearing upon religion. When we tell 
our readers that it is edited by A. Wilford Hall. 
one of the most forcible, caustic writers in the 
country, they will at once make up their minds 
that nothing too good can be said for it. Send 
for a copy to Hall & Co., Publishers, 28 Park 
Row, New York. Only $1 a year. 
copies 10 cents. 


Single $10, and the books nam 
| press prepaid. 


WILFORD’S MICROCOSM. 


—— 


LETTER FROM PROF. SCHELL. | 
No. 52 Broadway, New York, Jan. 28, 1885. 
HALL & Co 


GENTLEMEN, —I wish I could make the scien- 
tific world understand the real value of THE 
Microcosm. I bave been a studious reader of 
the most important publications in our great 
libraries for many years, and J know of no work 
of the same size which will at all compare in 
vital information for the masses of mankind 
with your modest monthly. I have. during the 
past three months, carefully re-read the entire 
tirst three volumes and the numbers of vol. 4 as 
far as published, and I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending them to all thinking persons as an 
indispensable contribution to the scientific and 
philosophical literature of this progressive age. 

Very respectfully yours, etc., 

H. S. SCHELL. 


A STRAW FROM “OLD PATH GUIDE.” 


„We have examined the controversy on the 
subject of Sound, and we say that some of 
Hall's positions are irrefutable. No one of 
those who impugned Hall’s positions has suc- 
cessfully done so.”—Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

It is strange that the most able advocates of 
the Wave-Theory of Sound do not try to refute 
Dr. Hall’s positions. If they can, they owe it 
as a duty to Science to do so; if they cannot, 
then honesty would require them to acknowl- 
edge the force of his arguments. A true phi- 
losophy requires us to labor for even the salva- 
tion of one person from error. Dr. Hall is 
influencing ae many young men as any other 
philosopher in America. Let the highest scien- 
195 culture speak out Od Path Guide, 


THE LATEST AND BEST OFFERS. 


For one subscription (old or new subscriber), 
with $1, for present volume of THE MICROCOSM, 
we will send. post paid, Dr. Mott’s new book 
on Sound, referred to elsewhere; or we will 
send our new condensed Webster-Dictionary 
(884 pages), as may be preferred. For two sub- 
scriptions as above ($2), we will send either 
‘* Universalism Against Itself,” *‘ Walks and 
Words of Jesus,” or the present vol. free. For 
three subscriptions as above ($8), we will send 
the Problem of Human Life,” either volume 
of THE MICROCOSM, bound, *‘ Death of Death.“ 
or ‘‘ Through the Prison to the Throne.” Our 
encyclopedia offer still stands good, as seen 
elsewhere. We have disposed of many sets, in 
all cases to entire satisfaction. See last page 
of November number. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Should any friend, not a subscriber, chance 
to see this number of THE Microcosm, please 
show it to those who might be interested in its 
contents, and greatly oblige the editor. Our 
special offers cannot fail to interest those who 
think on scientific and philosophical questions. 


THE FINAL OFFER. 


Any person desiring to own the first three 
volumes of THE MICROCOSM, bound in cloth, the 
present volume in numbers, and the Problem 
of Human Life,” cloth, can send us a club of 
ten names for present volume, with the money, 
will be sent by ex- 
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NEW YORK, MARCH, 1885. 


j One Dollar a Year, 
Single Copy 10 Cts. 


IS MAN’S MORAL NATURE AN EVOLUTION 
1 SOCIAL INSTINCTS OF ANI- 


BY REV. JOSEPH S. VAN DYKE, A. M. 

Wide as is the divergence in intellectual 
faculties between man and the lower animals, 
in moral nature the chasm is still broader, is in 
fact practically infinite. Quite manifestly it is 
not merely a difference in degree, but in kind, 
animals being entirely destitute of moral quali- 
ties properly so called. True, they possess social 
iustincts, and in the exercise of these occasion- 
ally manifest, in slight degree, qualities re- 
sembling those which in the human family are 
denominated ethical. The horse, which a 
parently carries forward a process closely akin 
to reasoning, and evidently remembers places 
which it has frequently visited, seems also to 
have a certain measure of affection for its com- 
panion, and even for its owner. The elephant, 
which may be teased into a frenzy of rage, is 
also capable of appreciating kind treatment, 
and possibly feels an impulse slightly akin to 
gratitude. The lioness, fierce as her nature is, 
has a measure of affection for ber whelps. A 
monkey has been known to come to the rescue 
of it3 keeper when he was attacked by an en- 
raged baboon, thereby seeming to manifest a 
disposition to requite remembered k indnesses. 
Cattle, though sometimes far from manifesting 
sympathy with each others’ sufferings — as 
when the wounded are driven from e keni = 
have nevertheless been seen to stand intently 
guzing on a dying or dead companion. The 
queen- bee, though she kills her fertile daughters, 
quite evidently has a measure of sympathy with 

l the members of her well-regulated house- 
hold. It is no unusual thing to see birds 
expressing, seemingly, extravagant joy over 
the nest which contains their happy young: 
some even build houses which are expressly 
designed and exclusively used for social pleas- 
ures. Insects, as well as puppies and lambs. 
sport and wrestle and enter with zest into 
amusements, sympathizing with the joys of 
others. Crows have been known to feed a blind 
companion, thereby giving evidence of possess- 
ing the rudiments of what mao regards as the 
highest virtue, unselfish care for the aged and 
the helpless. The baboons of Abyssinia, before 
setting out to plunder a garjen, choose a leader 
and enjoin strict obedience to orders on all the 
members of the company; if any one on the 
journey makes a noise, so endangering success, 
his nearest Companion: give him a slap to re- 
mind him of the impropriety of disobeying 
orders. 

Not only do animals appear to possess, though 
in but slight measure, Jove, gratitude, sy mpa- 
thy, obedience—qualities usually considered as 
possessing moral bearings.—but also manifest 
courage, and in some circumstances the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The bear, with intelligence 
adeguate to the procurement of food for her 
cube, will also rush between them and danger. 
When a troop of monkeys is attacked by dogs, 
che males will hasten to the front. showing 
valor and a readiness to sacrifice themselves 


for the good of the company; so successfully 
can they cover the retreat that even the young: 
ert and the feeblest commonly reach the mount- 
ains in safety; there they receive the praise 
which gratitude prompts the rescued to bestow. 

Perhaps the nearest approach made by the in- 
ferior animals to what we denominate con- 
science is the apparent sense of shame, border- 
ing on remorse, which the whipped cur seems 
to experience as he cringingly supplicates a re- 
turn of his master’s favor. Professor Agassiz 
thinks that dogs possess a faculty closely akin 
to conscience. i 

Without questioning the truth of these and 
numberless similar facts, we do not hesitate to 
affirm that there is in the lower aniinals no 
quality and no combination of qualities from 
which the sense of right and wrong, as it exists 
among men, could have been evolved. In this 
affirmation we are unquestionably sustained by 
the facts of the case, and also by the testimony 
of naturalists well qualified to express an opin- 
ion. Mr. George Mivart, though an ardent ad- 
vocate of progressive development (not, how- 
ever, of natural selection, nor of the derivetion 
of man’s mental and moral faculties from the 
lower animals), boldly asserts: ‘‘There is no 
trace in brutes of an action simulating morality 
which is not explicable by fear of punishment, 
by the hope of pleasure, or by personal affec- 

ion. 

Tbose evolutionists who pursue their theory 
to the extent of developing man’s higber fac- 
ulties from the Simiade hold, that though tbe 
moral sense constitutes by far the most impor- 
tant difference between man and the lower ani- 
mals, still, even here, the difference is one of 
degree and rot of kind; that, though there is a 
wide divergence between the two conceptions, 
the expedient” and . the morally obligatory,” 
they are nevertheless the same in origin; that 
those apes which possessed an instinctive lik- 
ing for practices useful to the community, 
have, through natural selection, perpetuated a 
more numerous offspring than those possessing 
tendencies in an opposite direction: that the 
liking ultimately became “innate.” and in 
man has gone on improving, though moral 
sense is feeble in savages, till it has culminated 
in the dictum, Fiat justitia, ruat celum. 

The advocates of this theory have different 
methods of designating the bond that unites 
moral sense, as existent ii man. with the germs 
thereof as they exist in inferior animals. Some 
maintain that it has had its origin in the prin- 
ciple of selfishness. This Darwin pronounces 
absurd,“ and affirms that The moral sense is 
fundamentally identical with tbe social in- 
stincts,” which “ have certainly been developed 
for the general good of the community.” 
„Thus any animal whatever endowed with 
well-marked social instincts, would inevitably 
acquire a moral sense or conscience, as soon as 
its intellectual powers had become as well de- 
veloped, or nearly as well developed, as in 
man.”+ Again: The first foundation or ori- 


* Descent of Man, Vol. 1, p. 94. 
t Ibid., p. 68. 
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gin of moral sense lies in the social instincts, 
including sympathy. .. . The social instincts 
would give the age to act for the good of 
the community.” . Herbert Spencer evolves 
conscience from the principle of utility, as 
existing in inferior animals. He declares, 
„There have been, and still are, developing in 
the race certain fundamental intuitions; and, 
though these moral intuitions are the result of 
accumulated experiences of utility gradually 
organized and inherited, they have come to be 

uite independent of conscious experience.” 
Ohera evolve it from the regard, manifested by 
animals, to the highest happiness of the largest 
number. In the opinion of Sir John Lubbock. 
the autbor of Pre-historic Times, the moral 
sense has its origin in deference to authority.“ 
This. on examination, turns out to be simple 
utilitarianism; since, unless there is such a thing 
as absolute morality (which he denies), obedience 
must be produced either by the hore of reward, 
or the fear of punishment, or the mere pleasure 
ied from obeying—the motive must be 
utility. 

It thus becomes evident that to develop con- 
science from tlie social instincts of inferior 
animals it must be regarded as having its gen- 
esis in selfishness, in the desire to secure the 
greatest good to the communitx. or in a regard 
to the highest happiness of the largest number, 
no other sources of oral principle existing in 
animals—if, indeed, these exist and are possible 
sources of moral fruition. 

As already intimated, the advocates of this 
theory admit that it is extremely difficult to 
account for the moral element in man, that 
this, which Darwin desiguates the most noble 
of all the attributes of man, causes him to 
differ most profoundly from the simial family. 
„A moral being,” says Darwin, is one who is 
capable of comparing his past and future ac- 
tions or motives, and of approving or disap- 
proving of them. We have no reason to su 
pose that any of the lower animals have this 
capacity. . . . In the case of man, who alone 
can with certainty be ranked as a moral being, 
actions of a certain class are called ‘ moral,’ 
whether performed deliberately after a strug- 
gle with opposing motives, or from the effects 
of slowly gained habit, or impulsively through 
instinct.” Surely, then, we are justified in af- 
firming that it will require a large induction of 
facts, larger than has yet been made, to estab- 
lish the proposition that animals possessing so- 
cial instincts inevitably acquire a moral sense, 
when there is a corresponding development of 
the reasoning faculties. 

We are ready to concede that there may be 
adduced from the animal kingdom examples in 
abundance of acts simulating morality. as the 
care taken of the young, tbe feeling of love be- 
tween members of the same fraternity, the 
posting of sentinels to guard against the ap- 
proach of danger, hunting in company. obedi- 


ence to the commands of leaders, etc. But acts 


which are merely conducive to the good of the 
community are not necessarily moral; indeed, 
they may be positively immoral, and instead of 
tending to quicken the sense of right and 
wrong, may tend to blunt it. Bya community 
of thieves, who secure their booty not irfre- 
quently through murder, indifference to the 
sufferings of the helpless may come to be con- 
sidered as eminently beneficial. If. as we are 
told. cruelty is characteristic of savages, who 
are declared to be an intermediate link be- 
tween the ape family and the human, how are 


we to account for man's intense sympathy with 
suffering? How explain his care of the weak, 
the mentally imbecile, the aged and the worse. 
than useless? Certainly it is not beneficial to 
society, and never has been, that the feeblest 
membere should impose burdens upon the 
strong, and even leave enfeebled children as a 
legacy of woe to posterity. What, then, could 
have been the origin of man’s noblest charities ? 
How does it happen that his tenderest emotions 
prompt to self-sacrifice in the erection of Hos- 

itals, and Insane Asylums, and Inebriate 

omes, and Magdalen Retreats, etc.? Flow 
has humanity toward animals, even toward 
those which are useless to man, ever come to 
be regarded as a virtue? It is conceded by Mr. 
Darwin that a high standard of morality gives 
no advantage to individuals;* and when. as in 
these cases. it is clearly detrimental to the wel- 
fare of society, how cculd it have become estab- 
lished ? 

Is the difference one of degree and not of 
kind? We are conducted througb a lengthy 
and labored argument. the design of which is 
to prove that the more enduring instincts con- 

ver the less permanent. Birds, yielding to 
the more powerful impulse, migrate when the 
season arrives, leaving their helpless voung in 
the nest. Whocan say that the joys of their 
new home in the sunny south are not clouded, 
in measure at least, by the remembrance of 
their deserted young in the chilly north? They 
may suffer from remorse, deeply regretting 
their weakness in yielding to what fur the time 
was a more potent desire. To civilized men 
„duty“ is, indeed, the most powerful word in 
the language; but why may we not say that 
the hound “ought” to hunt without any re- 
gard whatever to present or prospective advan- 
tages 
We are thus given to understand that con- 
science, in its highest functions, when it acts 
regardless of self-interest, is to be regarded as 
merely the exercise of an inherited habit. 
The retriever ought” to bring his game and 
lay it at his master’s feet. because he ought” 
to obey an impulse transmitted from his ances- 
tors. Man ought to do right, even though it 
may not conduce to personal advantage, for he 
has inherited a habit which was laboriously 
evolved from the social instincts of the lower 
animals. 

In answer to this specious theory we may 
very properly ask: Are the acts to which con- 
science prompts always instinctive? Has the 
moral sense no more enduring foundation than 
an inherited habit? Does it testify to the ex- 
istence of an eternal law of right and wrong? 
Do not its mandates come to us bearing the 
seal of a just God? Is remorse nothing more 
than the transient pain which results from dis- 
regarding the promptings of inherited habit? 
This anguish. which poets have depicted in 
such vivid colors, and from which the guilty 
vainly seek to escape, is it nothing more than 
an unpleasant sersation arising from the per- 
ception that one instinctive impulse has been 
yielded to rather than another? Before these 
and similar questions can be answered in such 
a way as to cast discredit upon conscience as 
an independent and Heaven-delegated power, 
there must evidently be a more extended array 
of arguments, and these more potent than any 
yet adduced. Logic has an arduous task to 
perform before a majority of the human family 


* Descent of Man, Vol. I. p. 159. 
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will believe that the moral sense of man and 
the social instincts of inferior animals are es- 
sentially one, differing in degree but not in 
kind. Though, from the argument as pre- 
sented, we are expected to infer that man may 
feel remorse such as conscience is fitted to pro- 
duce, simply because he has yielded to a 
stronger instinctive desire, thereby doing what 
calm judgment pronounces detrimental to the 
good of the community, we resolutely refuse to 
gratify the cherished expectation. 

Most persons believe in absolute morality,” 
maintaining that notion of conscience which 
makes it to differ from even the noblest of mere 
animal instincts. It is viewed as erecting its 
own standard of right, and compelling one, as 
past conduct is reviewed, to approve or con- 
demn. For a course of conduct which an 
awakened moral sense strongly disapproves, no 
matter how powerful were the temptations, the 
transgressor is forced to feel regret, sometimes 
keen and long-continued remorse. In this re- 
spect man differs from the animal creation al- 
most as widely as it is possible to conceive. 

As already intimated, the acceptance of the 
proposed theory carries with it the belief that 
“the right” and the useful,” two entirely 
distinct ideas, are essentially identical and have 
a common origin. Even on this bypothesis, 
the task of proving that the moral sense of 
man was developed from the social instincts of 
apes would be an arduous one; for to speak of 
social instincts having their origin in selfishness 
aod ripening into self-denial appears absurd: 
nor is there less absurdity, seemingly, in assum- 
ing that a regard to the highest happiness of 
the largest number could have evolved a con- 
science sufficiently sensitive to condemu prac- 
tices which an overwhelming majority of every 
community must have considered conducive 
to the well-being of nearly or quite all; and the 
absurdity, though perbaps less easily compre- 
hended, is but little diminished, indeed in the 
minds of some is augmented, by supposing that 
the social instincts of brutes gradually developed 
a moral sense capable of enacting und enforc- 
ing laws which no amount of intelligence, 
without the assistance of lessons from experi- 
ence. could pronounce well adapted to promote 
the good of society, being destructive, appar- 
ently, to the prospective as well as to the pre- 

sent interests of a very large majority. How, 
for example, could man, according to this 
theory, have acquired his ideas in reference to 
honesty. ‘‘ Honesty,” as Mr. Hutton says, 
“must have been associated by our ancestors 
with many unhappy as well as many happy 
consequences, and we kaow that in ancient 
Greece dishonesty was openly and actually 
associated with happy consequences.” How 
came our ancestors. in the days of miserable 
savagery” or in their previous ape-condition, to 
look upon marriage within certain degrees of 
consanguinity as improper? ‘‘ Savages,” says 
Mr. Wallace, choose their wives for rude 
health and physical beauty.” It is highly im- 
prohable, even if they were able to perceive 
resultant evils, that they could be induced to 
condemn incestuous intercourse, much less to 
discontinue it. And yet, among many savages, 
80 great is the repugnance to such unions that 
they are rigorously forbidden, though the will 
of the husband alone determines tbe duration 
of the marriage contract, the wishes of women 
being in no way consulted. Among the Fiji- 
Islanders, brothers and sisters, mothers and 
sons-in-law, fathers and daugbters-in-law, 
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brothere-in-law and sisters-in-law are forbidden 
to speak to each other or to eat from the same 
dish. In Australia, a man, if he has the cour- 
age, may steal another man’s wife, but he may 
not have a woman of the same name as his 
own, lest ibly she may be a remote relative. 
The Esquimaux frequently exchange wives as 
an act of friendship, but care is taken to pre- 
vent the union of blood relatives: This abhor- 
rence of intercourse within prohibited degrees 
could hardly have originated among the sav- 
ages; and to conjecture that it may have arisen 
in tbe Simial family is to ignore the fact that 
monkeys of every class are in a pre-eminent 
degree exempt from sensitiveness upon such 
subjects. 

or is it less difficult to perceive how ‘‘ the 
advantageous” could have been transmuted 
into self-sacrifice; into temperance, chastity, 
truthfulness, gratitude, etc. Regard to the 
well-being of society is not the only, nor in- 
deed the main, element in these and kindred 
virtues. They evidently include devotion to 
God. It is perhaps possible to conceive that 
slight feelings of approbation or of disapproba- 
tion, sufficiently powerful to prove advantage- 
ous to a limited community and sufficiently 
universal to influence large numbers, may have 
been transmitted through natural selection. 
But as the stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain, it is impossible to conclude that these 
feeble emotions could have developed the en- 
nobling conception of duty. The distinction 
between the advantageous” and the ‘‘ obliga- 
tory is so fundamental that the idea of benefit 
does not enter into the idea of right; indeed. 
the disadvantageous could more readily evolve ` 
the conception. The advantageous” and 
„the pleasurable” are not contained in the 
idea of duty.“ not even in germ-form. This 
is conceded by Mr. Herbert Spencer, the philo- 
sophical exponent of evolution, though he 
nevertheless maintains that the experiences 
of utility, organized and consolidated through 
all * of the human race, have 
been producing corresponding nervous modifi- 
cations, . . . . which have no apparent basis in 
the individual experiences of utility.” 

It is, moreover, worthy of note that the theory 
in question proceeds upon the assumption that 
apes, and even inferior animals, possess what 
man has not attained to, namely, an unerring 
instinct telling what is for the good of the 
largest number; nay. more. it assumes that they 
are capable of ignoring the lessons of experi- 
ence and even convincing their companions 
that more conscientious courses would result 
in greater good, not, indeed, to the individual, 

ssibly not even to the existing generation, 

ut to the race in the lapse of centuries. 

To believe that the social instincts were the 
germinating principle of man’s entire moral 
nature, and that, by the aid of the intellect 
and though the force of unconquerable habit, 
they ultimately issued into the golden rule, 
requires a degree of credulity which few can 
hope to reach; and to conceive, as this theory 
does, that devotion to God aud self-sacrifice, and 
even gratitude, have been developed from the 
unseltishness necessary to the better preser- 
vation of brute communities is, in the opinion 
of most persons, a simple impossibility. 

The point of the foregoing process of reason- 
ing 18 not blunted by saying, The result mere- 
ly ensues from the survival of the fittest; for 
how, we may ask, could any considerable 
number within the limits of the same tribe be- 
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come possessed of the moral qualities? Evi- 
dently they could not; and the remainder of the 
tribe being incapable of appreciating this high 
moral tone manifestly could not transmit it; 
nor could the few, since the powerful.infiuence 
of the many would inevitably destroy the slight 
advances made by a very small minority. The 
variations of individuals become eliminated by 
the mere force of numbers. Thus the lives of 
the more moral (rendered more moral to benefit 
community) would be a self-sacrifice without 
the faintest hope of benefiting succeeding gen- 
erations—a martyrdom such as man has never 
been called upon to undergo. 

Darwin, perceiving the cogency of tbis line 
of reasoning, assigns two agencies through the 
operator of which he thinks a large number 
of the members of any tribe might have become 
possessed of these social and moral qualities; 
namely, the perception that assistance is the 
loan for assistance. and the potent effect of 
praise and blame. Tbese, however, must nec- 
ponte be powerless just where potency is 
needed. 

If we were to admit that certain well-defined 
moral qualities, having their foundation in util- 
ity, may possibly have been acquired by a few 
members or by a majority of some tribe, could 
it be shown that these qualities would proba- 
bly be transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion? Could it be proved that they actually 
were transmitted? Neither, as we think. It is 
difficult to discover any ground for the belief 
that even a large majority of any monkey- 
tribe could transmit moral qualities which have 
an origin no nobler and a character no more en- 
during than that imparted to them by the sur- 
vival of individuals having infinitesimal meas- 
ures of increased regard to the good of the 
community. Moral qualities, such as connect 
themselves with a law inwoven witb human 
nature, are, indeed, transmissible. It is unde- 
niable, however. that senseless customs, super- 
stitious practices, and meaningless moral dis- 
tinctions, though widely prevalent and power- 
ful for centuries, cannot be transmitted from 
parents to children. The Hindoo father does 
Dot transmit his intense horror of unclean food, 
though he may transmit his detestation of false- 
hood. The Monammedan mother has been 
known to transmit her inclination to theft—as 
have also wealthy parents in civilized society, 
as is testified to by kleptomania—but she has 
not beeu known to transmit, except by instruc- 
tion, her shame of appearing in public with un- 
veiled face. The children of the Hottentot 
may, indeed, inherit his veneration of some 
higher power, but not his superstitious rever- 
ence for meaningless religious customs. Facts 
such as these, and they are numerous, would 
certainly seem to indicate that moral laws are 
an essential and not an accidental part of hu- 
man nature: that they are an indestructible 

rtion of man’s constitution and not something 
ingrafted thereon. 

That the moral sense possesses an authority, 
such as is not possible to inherited tendencies, 
even should they become a powerful bias regu- 
larly transmitted, is the nearly unanimous 
conviction of the human family. The ap- 
proval of right and the approbation of wrong 
are accompanied with a deep-seated persuasion 
of supernatural authority. Truth, honesty, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice,—all the virtues,— 
are considered praiseworthy and obligatory 
not merely, nor mainly, because the noblest of 
the human family have commended them, but 


in a pre-eminent degree because they are be- 
lieved to have the sanction of a Supreme Being, 
by whom the love of them was inwoven, as is 
believed, with man’s better nature. In like 
manner, falsehood, envy, selfishness, rascality, 
—all the vices,—are deemed despicable, not 
simply because moralists have daredto condemn 
them, nor because of a wide-spread conviction 
that they are poorly adapted to secure either 
present or future advantages, but because 
most persons are forced to conclude that man’s 
Dobler nature. as it came from the hand of its 
Creator, involuntarily condemns them. It 
would be difficult to assign any other satisfac 
tory reason. Certainly, the most brilliant suc- 
cess has sometimes accompanied craft, dissim- 
ulation, knavery, and selfishness. 

Again: If tbe social instincts are the basis of 
conscience, all persons or nearly all, as it 
would seem, ought to ae what society 
recognizes as right. Such, however, is not the 
case. Every person, besides being capable of 
forming estimates respecting his own acts, also 
forms judgments in reference to the conduct of 
others, thoroughly persuaded that right is right 
and wrong is wrong independent of mens be 
liefs and practices. His judgment is inde- 
pendent. e believes himself accountable to 
God alone. As a right delegated from heaven 
he exercises the privilege of holding others toa 
superhuman standard of rectitude. though he 
admits that man’s conceptions of duty vary. 
owing to prejudice and ignorance. Whilst 
deeming it folly to condemn the conduct of 
brutes, 3 they possess no moral sense, he 
is impelled by an inward necessity to entertain 
an opinion respecting the moral acts of every 
sane person. Convinced that all possess con- 
science. which, though often resempvling a 
palace in ruins, yet speaks of a more glorious 
past and invites to a nobler future, he considers 
no argument necessary to prove that it is an 
origina) element in human nature. The de- 
nial of this, on the part of an occasional rea- 
soner, has little or no effect in destroying his 
faith in the validity of the argument. Athe- 
ists exist. They have advanced labored argu- 
ments to substantiate their position. This has 
vot induced theologians to concede that there 
is no argument in the nearly universal testi- 
mony of the human family to the existence of 
a Supreme Being. 

Will any one pretend to affirm that this so- 
cial-instinct” theory satisfactorily accounts 
for the fact that an act is deemed praiseworthy 
in exact proportion to the unselfishness that 
characterizes it? The existence of unselfish 
qualities in our ape-like progenitors would have 
impeded the improvement of the species. The 
development of useful qualities is perhaps con- 
ceivable. but the development of qualities det- 
rimental and tending to deterioration is irrecon- 
cilable with the theory. We may safely chal- 
lenge the evolutionist to furnish a single in- 
stance in which the disadvantageous” has 
been transmuted into conscience. His chances 
for success are slight indeed. 

So cogent is the argument which we have 
attempted to outline that most persons, even 
those who deny a supernatural Revelation, are 
ready to admit that the clearest evidences of 
man’s having been created in God's image are 
found in his moral nature. To see beauty in 
goodness, and charity, and forgiveness, and 
love; to admire them even when they are not 

rmitted to mould the life; to condemn wrong- 

oing, and instinctively loathe it, even when 
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practicing it—these surely are strong proofs|of sin, or make us brutes. Hence, he who 


that conscience is an essential and indestructi- 
ble element of human nature, the direct work- 
manship of a Hand Divine.” 


CRANBURY, N. J. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF SIN A NECESSITY OF 
MORAL BEING. 


BY REV. T. NIELD. 

GOD CANNOT SIN. Sin is transgression of law. 
Law is the expression of will to which allegi- 
ance is due. Since God is eternal, self-existent, 
infinite, there is no higher will; He can owe no 
allegiance; be amenable to no law. Hence why 
He cannot sin. 

GOD IS NOT A MORAL BEING. A moral being 
is a creature of conditions; is amenable to 
moral law. Since God is above law, He has no 
moral qualities; for moral qualities imply a 
sphere of law toward which these qualities as- 
sume an attitude as positive or negative. The 
character of God has but one quality, viz.: in- 
finite perfection—beyond law, beyond analysis. 
The attributes ascribed to Him are but the as- 

ts in which we contemplate His intinite per- 
ection. And şet, it is convenient, even neces- 
sary, to think of God as having attributes, that 
we may have a means by which our minds may 
look on human and imperfect actions in the 
light of infinite perfection, and test their har- 
mony, or otherwise, with that perfection. 

MaN IS A MORAL BEING. As such he is ame- 
nable to moral law, which defines the rightness 
or the wrongness of the acts of moral beings. 
A moral being bas capacity to see the fact that 
acts have qualities of rightness or of wrongness, 
or, in other words, that they harmonize or are 
discordant with the infinite perfection of the 
One Great Lawgiver. And he has the power of 
moral acts. That which makes him a moral 
being in performing those acts. and, at the 
same time, gives the acts their moral quality is: 

1. They are positively his own acts. 

2. They are his because he chooses them 
while having power of contrary choice, aod he 
chooses them to the rejection of their opposites. 

8. He chooses them with a knowledge of 
their quality. 

4. He chooses them because of their quality. 

Here is the basis of accountability to moral 
law. If he breaks the law be defies the law, 
preferring to be out of harmony with infinite 
perfection. He is what he is, because that is 
what he chooses to be. Hence, it is a solecism, 
or tautological, to speak of a free moral agent. 
Were man not free he would not be a moral 
agent. 

Ein must be possible to a moral being. As we 
have stated, sin is the transgression of law. 
Had man no power to transgress, he would 
have no power of choice, and hence no power 
to choose the right; and hence his acts would 
have no moral quality. With power to choose 
the right, and so obey the law, is power to 
choose the wrong, and so to disobey, which is 
to sin. 

Conclusion. In making man amoral being 
God was under the necessity of making sin a 
possibility. To have made man incapable of 
sin, he must have been created outside the 
sphere of moral law—either above it or below 
it, either God or brute. Since God could not 
make us gods—a race eternal, self-existent, in- 
finite—His equals—He had to make us capable 
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criticises God for making man a creature capa- 
ble of sin must be dissatisfied to find himself 
above the brute. 

What we have said of man applies to every 
order of intelligence above the brute. The 
angels are within the sphere of law. All, of 
necessity, have been in a probationary state— 
have had a choosing and a destinating time. 
Those in heaven worship God, and so they are 
in harmony with law and infinite perfection. 
Certain of them kept not their own principal- 
ity.” They chose to antagonize the law, and 
received the penalty. 


GREENSBURG, Ky. 
——_——_104__—__—— 


FOREKNOWLEDGE VERSUS PREDESTINA- 
TION. 


BY REV. G. H. M’KNIGHT, D. D. 

EDITOR OF MiIcRocosM, —As this oid question 
has been revived of late in your columns, and 
several of your contributors have ‘‘ reasoned 
high of fate, foreknowledge, and free-will,” 
will you give a little more space to the same 
subject to a former contributor to THE Micro- 
COSM? 5 
Now. I suppose that all will concede in the 
first piace that the old Calvinistic theory or 
doctrine, otherwise called the Superlapsarian, 
has gone by the board. I very much question 
whether any one at the present time would 
bave the bardihood to stand up and in bold 
terms declare that God from all eternity had 
predestinated some of His creatures to eternal 
torment, or that in His eternal decrees of lize 
and death some infants were doomed to the lat- 
ter, inasmuch as they were not among tbe 
elect; and yet this is the doctrine of the Pres- 
byterian Book of Faith. See page 28, where 
it thus reads—‘: By the decree of God, for the 
manifestation of His glory, some men and an- 
gels are predestinated unto everlasting life. and 
others foreordained to everlasting death. These 
angels and men, thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained. are particularly and unchangeably 
designed; and their nuniber is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or di- 
minuished.” Again, on page 64, it reads: Elect 
infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit.” The only 
inference here, of course, is that non-elect in- 
fants are left to perish. Mr. Froude, the histo- 
rian, has said that Religion is of God, but 
theology of the devil.” This is a strong way of 
putting it. yet if any theory could drive man 
to infidelity and thence to the devil, this cer- 
tainly would. To say that God brings multi- 
tudes of human beings into the world to damn 
them to eternal torment, or that He would 
suffer them to be born, when preordained to 
endless suffering, is a doctrine so monstrous 
that it fills us with astonishment that it was 
ever taught. But if any one supposes that this 
isa theological man of straw that I have set 
up simply to knock down, let him turn to one 
of Jonathan Edwards’ sermons on the punish- 
ment of the wicked. Here he will see how God 
delights in the torments of the lost and how ex- 
tremes meet, how an ultra Protestunt can so 
read the Gospel and so misunderstand the char- 
acter of a God of infinite justice and mercy, as 
to manifest tbe spirit of a first-class minister of 
the a gag spirit of a Torquemada, or 
Philip II. of Spain. 
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But now in regard to this whole question, 
while we admit that God’s character and rule 
involve mysteries which the finite mind can- 
not fully understand, yet some things are too 
plain to be mistaken—and 

I. What God preordains, or what He wills or 
decrees, He is the author of. 

II. If He preordains or predestinates a certain 
number to destructiun or death, then the 
number so ordained have no free-will; and 
hence no responsibility or accountability; for 
the frcedom to choose between good and evil, 
51 and death, is inseparable from responsi- 

‘litv. 

III. If those so ordained cannot choose, and 
pee are impelled tosin, then God is the author 

sin. 

I am well aware that there is nothing new or 
original in this way of putting it, but as we are 
on an old subject we might as well look at it in 
its old deformity and repulsiveness. But now 
when the predestinarian is pushed to the wall 
by this aspect of the case, he immediately con- 
founds predestination and foreknowledge. 
Does not, be asks in all innocence, God 
know whatsoever shall come to pass, and 
if He knows it, is it vot equivalent to His 
decreeing it or preordaining it? I answer, no! 
—a thousand times, no! Q 's foreknowledge 
is simply His omniscience: God’s predestination 
is an act of His will; and this makes the two 
things as widely apart as the poles. God's 
knowledge of an event or fact no more 
makes him the author of it than our knowl- 
edge of an event or fact makes us the author 
of it. I know a man to be a thief; that when 
he has the opportunity he will steal, every time. 
God knows men are wicked; that they will do 
wickedly when they have the power; but He 
in no wise ordains them to wicked acts; and 
while He knows that they will commit them, 
yet at the same tinie He knows that they can 
tefrain from committing them; that they are 
under no fate. no necessity, no predestination, 
which compels them to a single act of evil. 
The fact that Hie knowledge is certain in no 
wise changes the fact of their free agency. As 
an able writer observes. ‘‘ Things come to pass 
not because they are foreknown, but they are 
foreknown because they will come to pass.” 

Why will they come to pass? Because 
wicked men voluntarily resist God’s will, and 
in spite of all of His warnings. admonitions 
and entreaties: ay! in spite of the tremendous 
sacrifice of Christ to redeem them and reform 
them, will choose the ways of sin and death. 

God permitted evi! at all; why He 
created man knowing he would fall and the 
consequent misery, is a mystery beyond the 
finite mind to solve. We may believe, how- 
ever, that in permitting it, He saw that in the 
end, more good would result to the race and the 
universe, than not to create man at all, or so 
to create him that he would have no power of 
choice, hence no responsibility, hence no char- 
acter, either virtuous or vicious—or in other 
words, in such a case he would be a mere au- 
tomaton or puppet in his hands, without will 
or virtue or responsibility. Now while this 
view of the case does not, as I admit, solve the 
problem of evil, or clear up every difficulty in 
regard to the government of the Supreme 
Being, vet it certainly presents a view of God's 
love and justice entirely in harmony witb Script- 
ural teaching. and relieves us from the shock- 
ing features and the absolute contradictions of 


med up by Lorenzo Dow in those oft-repeated 
words: 
“ You will and you won’t, 
You can and you can’t, 
You'll be damned ff you do, 
And you’ll be damned if you don’t.” 


And this reminds me of a conversation I once 
heard on the cars, when traveling from Michi- 
gan vine fie Indianapolis. A Methodist and 
Spiritualist had been for some time in contro. 
versy, when a large, jolly-looking individual 
came forward from the rear end of the car and 
said: What is all this argument about? Iam 
an old-school Presbyterian, and go clear back 
to tbe primer, and can settle this question in a 
few moments. Now, whatsoever is to be will 
be, whether it comes to pass or not. W hoever 
is born to be saved can’t be lost, even though 
he is damned.” This, of course, pleased the 
Methodist brother hugely, and I submit whether 
it is not about as lucid and satisfactory an ex- 
planation of the predestinarian theory as you 
can get. 


ELMRA, N. Y. 
— ee 
MISTAKES OF “ TRAINED EXPERIMENT- 


BY CAPT. R. KELSO CARTER. 


The best of men are liable to mistakes,” is 
a well-known adage, but if we were to credit 
tbe utterances of some modern scientists the 
conclusion would be irresistible that the lead- 
ing lights of science, in this day of grace and 
knowledge, make no mistakes at all. Certsin 
is it that when any one rises, ever so respect- 
fully, and ventures to question an experiment 
or conclusion in any leading work upon science, 


' he is i that it is not to be 
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supposeil that such absurdities have been neg- 
lected by the trained experimenters” who 
have devoted years to the investigation uf the 
subject, and that his objections are therefore 
entirely inconsequential. It seems strange chat 
such should be the conduct of scientific men, 
who have only to look back a sbort lifetime to 
see Morse struggling with the prejudices of the 
world, or a mere trifle of a dozen years to find 
Edison dubbed a lunatic and an impostor be- 
cause he dared to suggest the duplex telegraph. 
A few weeks ago, 1n the halls of a prominent 
college, was presented the spectacle of a dis- 
tinguished member of a leading scientific asso- 
ciation presenting an able paper on certain 
mistaken ideas in the popular theory of acous- 
tics, only to be coolly and contemptuously in- 
formed by a fellow member that no matter 
what arguments he might produce, nobody in 
that association would: condescend to meet 
them, and no matter what questions he might 
propound, no member would even vouchsafe a 
candid reply. And this within a few miles of 
the famous laboratory at Menlo Park. We do 
not think that such bigoted intolerance and 
such gross discourtesy can be taken as a fair 
sample of the real knowledge, education. re- 
finement, and desire for truth in the average 
college professor in the United States. 

Now what constitutes a trained experi- 
menter?” Very evidently, popular writing and 
lecturing are sufficient, if not absolutely requi- 
site. to such title. We maintain that the man 
who has thoroughly performed any experi- 
ment, within his means and powers, from an 
adverse standpoint, is a thousand times more 


the predestinarian system of theology sum- competent to testify of its merits than any one 
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who bas performed it with no thought of ques- 
tioning its accuracy. The man with the ax to. 
grind never thinks of culcuiating the amount 
of power expended upon the crank. And he 
who cannot receive a plain and logical proof 
that he has made a mistake, 1s of all men the 
most undeserving of leadership. Of such a 
man and his followers it can be truly said, 
blind leaders of the blind, both will fall into 
the ditch. 


I have one object in writing this article. I 
hope to clearly set fortb the fact that the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the science of acoustics 
have made grievous mistakes in their state- 
meuts, experiments, and illustrations, and that 
therefore there is every reason for a candid 
and honest mind to give a fair and impartial 
hearing tu those who claim to have e new 
and inconoclastic discoveries in that science. 
For myself I simply declare that no personal 
motive whatever influences me in this matter. 
Prof. Maver and Ins models, Tyndall and 
Helmholtz. are to me of no more personal ac- 
count than the dwellers in the beart of Africa. 
The college to which J belong has no ible 
thought of rivalry in any conceivable way 
with the noble institution at Hoboken. Iam 

teful to those gentlemen for the simple and 
instructive bonks which they have written upon 
this subject, at least so far as I find them to 
contain the truth; but when I find error I am 
not only compelled to reject it myself. but to 
do all I can to call attention to that error, and 
secure its rectification. It is therefore in a 
pirit entirely impersonal that I earnestly beg 
the attention of the scientific world to some 
serious and fundamental mistakes in the theory 
of acoustics. A constant use of the various 
instruments of the philosophical laboratory for 
eight or ten years, and a special devotion of a 
portion of my time for four more years to the 
trying of crucial experiments, connected with 
the wave-theory of sound, may not constitute 
me a “trained experimenter” in the eyes of 
my fellow professors of science, but it certain- 
ly will make me a competent witness in the 
jury box of every candid mind. 


1. The first mistake to which I call attention 
is a fundamental one. Anything whatever 
which spreads in all directions from a center, in 
the form of shells or spheres, must necessarily 
decrease in intensity as the inverse square of the 
distance from that center. This is recognized 
aud claimed by all wave-theorists. And in sup - 
port of this an experiment is freely cited in the 
text-books: ‘‘ Four bells at forty feet will exactly 
equal. in intensity of sound, one bell at twenty 
feet.” There is not an acoustician on earth 
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your attention to the result. Will you try it, 
and give the result to the thinking world? 

2. Prof. Tyndall’s ludicrous mistake with the 
big tin tube, when he clapped the books at one 
end and extinguished a candle at the other, has 
been so thoroughly exposed by Dr. Hall, that I 
merely allude to it here. Asa matter of per- 
sonal testimony, in the line of actual experi- 
mentation, I may recall the fact that I pub- 
licly tried this before a scientific association, 
using a short tube and an immense gong bell. 
Tyndall’s books puffed out a candle through a 
tube fifteen feet long. My big gong failed to 
cause a flicker when the tube had a length of 
only four feet. Yet Tyndall especially de- 
clared that it was the sound and not the puff 
of air that extinguished the flame. 

3. Profs. Helmholtz. Tvndall, Maver, and all 
other writers on sound, have united in suppos- 
ing that a tuning fork, or other vibrating body, 
moves with great rapidity, and thus succeeds 
in condensing or driving the air before it. Dr. 
Hall fully exposed this fallacy, by a little sim- 
ple arithmetic, years ; and I was enabled, 
by acareful yet exceedingly simple experiment 
with a large tuning-fork, to carry the calcula- 
tion for its actual velocity down to one inch in 
four vears, while still audibly sounding. This 
mistake of the wave-theorists has been felt to 
be fatal, and several attempts have been made 
to explain away the difficulty. These attempts 
will be noticed in due time, but now let us 
consider a mistake in illustration and in rea- 
soning. made by Prof. Mayer, of Hoboken, in 
his little book on Sound. A simple diagram 
will be necessary for a complete understanding 
of the subject. 


4. On page 82 of his little work, Prof. Maver 
says, of the conical pendulum. *‘It reproduces 
exactly the motion of an ordinary aduan of 
the same length peace all mine as that of 
the conical pendulum.” There is no mistaking 
this language. But Prof. Peck savs in his 
Mechanics, under the conical pendulum: ‘‘ The 


who ever publicly questioned that statement time of revolution of a conical pendulum is 
and experiment until the Problem of Human equal to a double vibration of a simple pendu- 
Life appeared. And here I make the sweeping |lum whose length is A E,” and not A B as 


statement that not one of the trained ex- 
perimenters ever once tried to perform that 
experiment, but simply took it on theory alone. 
This is a fatal mistake. I myself first tried | 
this experiment with a very complete apparatus. 
and was astounded to find that instead of four 
equaling one at double distance, four equaled 
one at thirty times the distance. The full da- 
tails of this fundamental experiment have been 
standing on public record for three years, ab- 
solutely unchallenged. I simply say to the 
leaders of acoustical science: Gentlemen. you 
have never tried this experiment (for to sup- 
pose that you have would be to believe you 
absolutely dishonest); I have tried it, and call 


stated by Mayer. In this diagram imagine a 
conical pendulum A B or A C swinging around 
in a horizontal circle. whose diameter is BC, 
and then regard A Band A M as ordinary pen- 
dulums, vibrating back and forth over the arcs 
BDCand MEN. Now Prof. Maver's words 
clearly indicate that an ordinary pendulum. of 
a length A B. will exactly reproduce the mo- 
tions of a conical pendulum A B, when viewed 
as he directs: I have not space enough to 
quote largely from his book, but refer the 
reader to it, in order to see that I do not mis- 
represent him. But to make assurance doubly 
sure he immediately adds the following extra- 
ordinary conclusion, the like of which it will be 
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hard to flud: From this it follows that the 
greatest speed reached during the swing of an 
ordinary pendulum just equals the uniform speed 
of the conical pendulum.’ 

I seriously beg every reader of this article to 
deliberately consider this statement. I beg 
Prof. Mayer, for the sake of his own reputation, 
to carefully eliminate it from future editions of 
his book. I would like to have him undertake 
to answer tbe questions: From what does it 


appear ? 


Prof. Maver says: From this it follows that 
the greatest speed reached during the swing of 
an ordinary pendulum just equals the uniform 
speed of the conical pendulum.” T repeat the 
words from this.” From what? He says, from 
the alleged fact that the conical pendulum re- 
produces exactly the motion of an ordinary pen- 
dulum of the same length.” Now in plain English 
no such thing follows from any such premises. 
When an ordinary pendulum, not of the same 


What ordinary pendulum does he length” A B, but of a length A E, is swung 


mean? What speed of the pendulum? and over exactly the same angle as tliat covered b 
what conical pendulum? Does he mean the the conical pendulum A B, his conclusion is 


ordinary pendulum A B? If so, the conical 
pendulum completes its circle much quicker 
that it can vibrate back and forth. and hence 
there is no comparison whatever between them. 
be mean the ordinary pendulum A M? 
This is the one which occupies the same time 
with the conical A B. But what speed does he 
mean? He says the greatest speed.” Is he 
absolutely ignoract of the fact that this de- 
pends almost entirely upon the amplitude or 
width of the pendumi swing? Does he not 
know perfectly well that if the pendulum A M 
swings from M to N in one second, it will also 
occupy the very same time in swinging from O 
toP? Has he never heard that thesame pendu- 
lum occupies the same time, no matter how 
much the amplitude varies? (There is an ex- 
ceedingly slight difference when the arc ex- 
ceeds 5 degrees). And can he not therefore see 
plainly, that if the distance from O to P is just 
one half the distance from M to N, the great- 
est velocity in O P will be just one half the 
penn velocity in M N? And if this distance 
reduced to one tenth or one hundredth, the 
same reduction in velocity will follow. But 
all the while the conical pendulum A B com- 
pletes the very same circle, in the very same 
time. with the very same velocity. 

Prof. Mayer evidently refers to the ordi- 
nary vendulum A B, as compared with the 
conical A B, and means to say that the great- 
est velocity, reached at the point D, is just 
equal to the constant velocity of the conical 

ndulum. Iam compelled tosay that it is to 

hoped he does not teach Mechanics as well as 
Acoustics. Asshown from Peck, these particu- 
lar pendulums do not compare at all, and if they 
did the velocity question would, as before, de- 
pend upov the amplitude of the ordinary pen- 
dulum's swing. As another example of that 
strange series of miraculous accidents which 
led Tyndall to clap his books toward the open 
mouth of the tube, and led him to measure a 
resonant glass jar with a flaring mouth, there- 
by securing his desired 18 inches, I here call 
attention to the fact that accident has again 


miraculously assisted the wave-theory. It que 
happens to be true that, if the pendulum A M 
be swung over the full arc M EN, its great- 


est velocity ” at the point E will just about 
equal the regular velocity of the conical pen- 
dulum AB. I cannot forbear asking Prof. 
Marer if he ever really made the strict trig- 
onometrical calculation that proves this fact. 
How did it happen that he instinctively selected 
an arbitrary amplitude for his ordinary pen- 
dulum? Aud how did it happen that, out of 
an infinite number of angles, he hit upon the 
one single angle which make his words approach 
the truth? I say approach,“ because his 
words, of the same length,” point to the ordi- 
nary pendulum of a length A B, which has no 
comparison at all to the conical pendulum A B, 
and yet the difference would not be very great. 
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correct; but it follows not from any repro- 
ducing exactly,“ etc., but from certain exact 
mathematical properties in the triangles. And 
if tbe ordinary pendulum be swung over an 
arc in the least degree Jess or more than 
M E N, away goes every vestige of bis conclu- 
sion. Let the swing of this pendulum be re- 
duced until the arc traversed only equals the 
one thousandth part of ME N. Still it will 
take just two seconds to complete a double 
vibration. and therefore its greatest and aver- 
age velocities will only approxin.ate the thou- 
sandth part of the former values, while the 
velocity of the conical A B will be precisely the 
same. 

But what has all this to do with sound? 
And suppose it is all true, isit of sufficient con- 
sequence to make so much to do over the mis- 
take? To answer these questions will require 
another article. I propose to show that the 
mistake is of great importance; being one of 
the many which. if discovered by the wave- 
theorists and reflected upon. would have cer- 
tainly led to their rejection of their theory 
itself. And I propose to show the very cloee 
connection between this pendulum illustration 
and the laws of acoustics in the wave theory, 
as also in their application under Substantial- 
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SOCIETY. 


7 BY REV. D. OGLESBY. 

There is no question of greater importance to 
mankind. of an earthly character, than the so- 
cial problem. Society is in a constant state of 
fermentation all over our world. Like a boil- 
ing caldron, or the tempest tossed ocean, 
whose mad waves dash incessantly against 
each other, so society is cut up into factions 
that wrangle and rage iu an unending struggle. 
Is there no better state awaiting our race? 
No sunny dax, no quiet sea, no harbor of shel- 
ter, where the tired, restless ship of humanity 
can cast anchor and enjoy a season of repose? 
Can it be that the GREAT FATHER intended his 
children should thus spend their stay on earth? 
Certainly not! The very. thought savors of pro- 
fanity. Then what is the never-ceasing cause? 
There must be a disturbing element. some- 
where: otherwise this social tempest. this 
litical cyclone would have passed away. But 
it does not. It has been raging for thousands 
of years, and in some respects with unabating 
fury. 

Take for instance. the problem of capital ve. 
labor, or of the rich and poor. this question 
that is vexing every nation on earth any 
nearer a correct solution, than it was ages past ? 
The condition of the poorin our country, we 
grant, is very much better than it is in some 
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heathen lands, and better than it was ages ago 
in most countries. But why should society 
divide into antagonizing factions, for money, 
for wealth, for bread, for existence? Why 
should this gulf between Dives and Lazarus be 
so long, so wide and so deep? The GREAT CRE- 
ATOR causes the Earth always. every year, to 
produce enough for all living things, both man 
and beast. Then why should any suffer by 
hunger, or shiver with cold? None should, ex- 
cept the idle. But above all, why should any, 
a few, accumulate enough for thousands, while 
thousands struggle for a bare existence? If 
labor creates all wealth—and it does; and if the 
laborer who creates wealth, owns it—and he 
most assuredly does; then why, on what just 
grounds can one accumulate a great fortune 
who puts forth no more labor, not even as 
much as others who receive for their toil 
scarcely enough to exist on? A correct solu- 
tion of this question, if put into practice, would 
be above all things the greatest blessitic to our 
world. The disturbing element which causes 
the great inequality among men must be re- 
moved, otherwise the great gulf must remain. 
It is the aim of the writer in this article, and 
others to follow, to point out the cause of the 
great inequality that exists in our world every- 
where between the rich and poor. Itis oot as- 
sumed that there should be perfect equality. 
Justice und equity do not demand this. but it is 
assumed that the difference in the condition of 
men is too great; that ali over the world a very 
small minority possess great wealth— while the 
great majority struggle in slavery for bread. 

his condition cannot be accoun for on the 
side of the rich. but very partially,ou the grounds 
of superior wisdom, industy, economy, or vir- 
tue: nor on the side of the r, but very par- 
tially, on the grounds of ignorance, idleness, 
wastefulness or vice. Hence, it must inhere 
in the system of business as carried on in the 
world. Labor creates all wealth, labor is the 
first price paid for any kind of wealth. Hence 
it is self-evident that the laborers own at first 
all tbe wealth created, having paid for it by 
labor. Now it follows, equally self-evident, 
that if each laborer received an equivalent for 
his labor, and no one received more, there 
could be no very great difference in the condi- 
tion of men in society Hnancially. But if one 
receives more than he earns by labor, he is tak- 
ing what some one else has earned and in just- 
ice owns, and his gains are unjust, and they 
are robbed. 

Justice is an exchange of equivalents. We 
are in justice bound to recognize a difference 
to a limited extent in the creation of wealth. 
on the pronade of superior physical or mental 
strength. But the great central pillar that up- 
holds the whole fabric is labor—we must stand 
by this. And any accumulation on any other 
grounds is unjust. An equivalent in labor, or 
its equivalent, must be given. This is too self- 
evident to need proof. This leads us to the 
main »oint to be considered, viz., the business 
systems of the world. There are two false and 
pernicious principles incorporated into the web 
and voof of business, that necessarily produce 
the GREAT inequality in society. These are the 
disturbing elements. These. are, first, the ad- 
mitted principle that money can produce other 


morsey—interest—independent of labor. The 
second is, that property can produce other 
préeperty—rents—independent of labor. These 


two things, which are in fact but one, viz., 
usury, are the cause, and the only cause, which 


produces in society the GREAT inequality, 
which is tormenting, and troubling, and vex- 
ing, every government, every state, every large 
city, in every land under the sun. The proof 
of this will be given. 


RICHVIEW, Ill., Jan. 12th, 1885. 
— — — 
VARIATION OF SOUND-INTENSITY. 


BY REV. WM. ALLEN. 
A. WILFORD, PH. D., : 

Deak SIR.—If I remember correctly, since 
the establishment of your Microcosm there 
has been, from time to time. some discussion 
on sound pertaining to irregularities in inten- 
sitv according to distance rates. For example. 
the running of a railway train was represented 
as heard more distinctly at places further away 
than at others nearer by. This is undoubtedly 
true, and many persons have made such ob- 
servations. You remember what was said of 
this matter at the time it was discussed and the 
positions assumed. 

This brings me to consider observations I 

have made in my own vicinity. Out here in 
the open prairie country, tending very much to 
evenness of surface we have very favorable op- 
portunities for making observations. In this 
country we generally have winds or brisk 
breezes, yet we have a sufficient number of 
calm days for all practical purposes, and less 
intervening obstructions than belong to most 
places. ithin view and hearing of my resi- 
dence sometimes more tban half a dozen reap- 
ers and mowers are in operation and the sounds 
they make distinctly heard. I have on a calm 
day been struck with the varving volume of 
sound made by the same machine. Sometimes 
very indistinct, or not beard at all; then again 
very distinctly—all these alternations being 
made sometimes within the compass of a mo- 
ment. I bave made similar observations on 
threshing machines—therefore it makes no 
difference whether the machine is moving or 
stationary so far as relates to the facts in tbe 
case. 
Now the question arises, what causes this 
difference of intensity? Is it from wcreased 
or decreased air density? I think not. Is 
it from increased or decreased power—faster 
walking of the team or higher steam? My ob- 
servations are to the contrary. Is it attributa. 
ble to electrical changes? I think not. What 
then? Iam of opinion that it is attributable 
altogether to the changes in the vibratory mo- 
tions of the machinery, and for the following 
reasons. 

When the machine is running and yet neither 
sickle nor cylinder fed there is much uniformity 
in the voluine of sound. No more decrease or 
increase of intensity than might be reasonably 
attributed to change in vibratory motion pro- 
duced by unevenness of surface or slight in- 
crease or decrease of power. But when the 
sickle is let to the grain or when the feeder be- 
gins to give the sheaves to the cylinder, there 
begins a marked irregularity. subject, however, 
to modifications. If the grain is evenly thick 
and no alternating changes in the friction of 
the machinery, there is much uniformity in the 
eound produced. But if there exist alternating 
friction, there will follow changes in the 
vibratory action of the machinery and conse- 
quently changes in the sound produced. 

On one occasion I was so much impreseed 
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with the varying sound a mower of mine 
made that I was attracted to the field with no 
other purpose than to discover the cause of the 
variety, thinking that there was danger of 
dainaging the machinery. The s that was 
being cut was very green. My first observation 
showed me that the draft was harder at inter- 
vals than in other pluces. After a few stops 
and further observation. I discovered that the 
grass was caught and clogged under the heel of 
the sickle. Just in proportion to the quantity 
of grass caught, in the same proportion did the 
team labor through the increased friction. The 
sound made was heavy, low and dull—could 
not be heard very far. It was like laying the 
hand on a sounding board. But just as soon 
as the plug of grass would fly out. which it did 
every now and then, it was like lifting the 
hand from the sounding board. Immediately 
the sound lost its dull heaviness and increased. 
Ihave made similar observations on threshing 
machines. The varying intensity of sound in 
these machines is, as I think, almost altogether 
attributable to improper gearing. irregular 
feeding, or clogging of the machinery. 

The irregularity of sound produced by rail- 
way trains is. in my opinion, attributable to 
varying vibratory motions, But these vibra- 
tery motions are by no means limited to the 
train itself. The earth acts as an important 
factor in getting up these modifications. W ben 
I say the earth—of course I do not mean the 
whole of it. I remember when I was a bov it 
was remarked by the whole family that be- 
tween the old homestead and the church, 
along a little valley, the walking of our horses 
made a much louder sound than at other places 
on the road. The sound made was as though 
the earth was hollow beneath. A railway train 
passing over such ground would give a sound 
unusually distinct. Many persons huve ob- 
served that the human foot-fall is much modi- 
fied in places along the same path. where there is 
no preceptible difference in the firmness of the 
surface. We have said enough, m , to 
illustrate the modifications of sound produced 
by railway trains. At any rate out of respect 
to THE MICROCOSM we must here stop. 

Rock HILL, Texas. 


GOD'S PERSON LITERALLY-A BIBLE DOC- 
TRINE. 


BY DANIEL VANIMAN. 


Moses said, The Lord delivered unto me two 

tables of stone written with the Finger of God.” 
. Xix. 10. 

% David nid, When I consider the heavens 
the work of thy Fingers.“ Ps., viii. 8. 

Job said. The Hand of the Lord bath 
wrought this.“ JOB., xii. 9. 

„His hands were made strong by the mighty 
Hands of the God of Jacob.” GEN., xlix. 24. 

Isaiah savs, ‘‘ The Lord bas made bare his holy 
Arm.” ISAIAH.,, lii. 10. 

„Underneath are the everlasting Arms.” 
DEUT., xxxiii. 27. . 

„The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous. 
and His ears are open to their cry. The face of 
the Lord is against them that do evil.” Ps., 
xxxiv. 15-16. 

In addition to this Paul says Christ is the 
Glory of the Father. and the express image of 
His person. HEB., i. 3. 


Now what have we in the above toward prov- 
ing person for Jehovah? 

. A finger, then fingers. 2. A hand, then 
hands. 8. An arm, then arms. 4. Eyes, ears, 
and a face. 5. Christ the Glory of the Father, 
and the express image of His person. Surely 
this is enough for one who believes the Bible. 

It is also said. known nuto God are all His 
works, from the beginning of the world.” 
ACTS, xv. 18. 

“Tbe eyes of the Lord are in every place.” 
PROV.. xv. 8. 

Man can, through the medium of the senses, 
obtain knowledge ranging from touch and 
taste to the distant fields of sight embraced 
in the bounds of the telescope’s range. It 
needs, therefore, no great reach of the im- 
agination to view God in the form of a man 
seated upon His throne in heaven, possessed of 
powers so infinitely greater than ours that He 
can. from His favorable position, see everything 
in the universe, and hear every scund in it, 
and comprehend even every thought of the hu- 
man heart. 

VIRDEN, Ill. 


— — — 


THE GREAT MYSTERY. 


BY REV. A. PLUMLEY. 
— 9 

Mr. Eprrok,— Inu the number for March, 1884, 
of THE MIcBROCOSM, there are two articles. one 
on Foreknowledge and Foreordinution,” and 
one on The onen of Sin.” and both very ably 
treated. Upon both of these topics I have 
thought much and written some. Perhaps the 
following paper may serve to throw an addi- 
tional ray of light and, to some small extent. 
tend to harmouize the Divine Sovereignty ” 
with ‘ human volition.” 

Peter, speaking of the salvation of human 
souls, says, Of which salvation the prophets 
have inquired and searched diligently, who 
prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you: searching what, or what manner of time 
the spirit of Christ which was in them did sig- 
nify, when it testified beforehand the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and the glory that should fol- 
low.“ Which things the angels desire to look 
into.” The suffering of Christ was a well-at- 
tested historical fact, and universally admitted. 
The fact, then, was not the object of their so- 
licitude; but the wonder of the angels was, why 
he suffered at all! What caused his bloody 
sweat in the olive shadows of Gethsemane's 
midnight solitude? What broke his guileless 
beart when be uttered these ever-memorable 
words: ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death”? What evil omen shut him out 
from his Father’s face when he cried. ** My 
God! my God! why hast. thou forsaken me”? 
Why must he tread the winepress alone, and 
complain, I sought for comforters and fouod 
none’? Why must the Immaculate suffer and 
die alone, without man, augel, or God to com- 
fort him? The sequel will show. 

But, for the present, let us. with the angels, 
further inquire, What fundamental principle in 
the administration of the Divine Fatherh of 
unang had suffered such indignity that only 
such suffering from an innocent being could re- 
pair the wrong, and fully meet the demands of 
justice ? ' 

The Book tells us that ‘‘God is love.” and 
that, in infinite wisdom his love had its firt 
application in the creation of the world and all 
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things therein. But. in return for this wisdoin 
and love, God, as was his just due, demanded 
tbe supreme and constant affection of every 
human heart. and the unqualified and perfect 
obedience of every human will. But, in the 
absence of autbority to command. and power 
to enforce such command, the command, in 
the presence of solicitation to evil, would be 
disregarded, the commander despised, and, the 
administration would become an utter failure. 
Now, if human genesis be tbe offspring of Di- 
vine love, then Infinite justice demands the 
existence of a law fully adequate to the protec- 
tion of such offspring. 

Hence, man was created under law. and 
that law is co-equal, and co-eternal with the 
Divine law of love which brought man into 
conscious existence: and its nature must ever 
be what inspiration declares it to be,—‘‘ Holy, 
just, and good.” We have here, then, two 
attributes of the Divine nature,—his benevo- 
lence and his justice, and each co-ordinate, co- 
equal, and co-eternal, the one with the other, 
and immutable as the throue of God itself: and 
both equally and eternally pledged to man’s 
protection and perpetuity. 

Here then, we have Divine security against 
any ible human loss or injustice. But 
what indenmity has God against human infrac- 
tion of Divine law ? Now, here are two parties, 
—the human and the Divine; the one bound by 
the most solemn sanctions of Divine love and 
justice, to protect and to perpetuate human hap- 
piness. And, shall man be lawless? Shall the Di- 
vine be bound. and the human go free? But is 
there mora) wealth enough in the treasury of 
human endowment to indemnify the Divine 
claim against all possible moral lapse? Was 
primeval man, in the perfection of his physical 
and moral constitution, only able to meet the 
claims of God’s just and ery command, which 
declares to him. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might’? But God’s per- 
fect law requires perfect obedience from a 5 
fect moral creature and in perpetuity» ut 
man's amenability to moral law presupposes 
him to be a moral agent. and, if a moral agent, 
then his act must be volitive: and, if his act is 
volitive. then he may obey, or he may disobey. 
But perfect obedience requires all of his heart's 
affection, and all of his soul's powers, and all of 
hia physical might. He can, then, with all his 
original powers unimpaired, do only what the 
law demands. That is, hecan dono more than 
the law requires—he cannot perform a work of 
gupererogation. If he lose an hour's time, it is 
lost forever; for, he has no reserve force by 
which he may do over work, and thereby re- 
deem the wasted moments. If he infract the 
law, and incur guilt, the law is forever dis- 
honored; for. he has no superabounding holi- 
ness with which to make an atonement for his 
sin, and the compact is forever broken,—the 
law becomes a nullity, the foundation of the 
Divine administration forever fails. and God 
Himself is defrauded of His glory in creation. 
Then. I ask again. what indemnity has God 
against such a catastrophe as this? 

The difficulty can be met in only one of two 
ways, viz.: God's beautiful world must have 
been left a moral blank. without spirit or intel- 
ligence, and composed only of gross matter, 
capable of neither knowing nor loving ite 
author, and of acting onlv as it should be 
acted upon. Or. in the creation of human voli- 
tive intelligence, God must have indemnified 


His administration against any 
tingency of volitive moral lapse, 
pation of a vicarious sacrifice adequate to 
satisfy the just demands of His dishonored law. 
This. then, was the special thing into which the 
angels so much desired to look. 

Now, did God anticipate such a contingency ? 


possi con- 
y the antici- 


and did He provide for it? Before we proceed 
to answer this question, we must first under- 
stand that past and future time are terms used 


with reference to finite understanding; but 


touching the Infinite intelligence, there is no 
past, and there can be no future. His ubiquity 
is just the measure of His omnisciepce. and 
vice versa. But He is not only every where, 
and always present at the same time, but He 
knows everything and always. Man’s existence 
is finite, having a bee and an end, and 
his present is ever changing from the begin- 
ning and progressing to the speedy and certain 
end. Eternity past, and eternity future, are, 
with the Jnfinite, eternity present and unchang- 
ing. Whatever is progressive and contingent 
in the human, is stationary in the Divine, and, 
eternally sure. The creation, the tempiation, 
the fall, the Promised Seed, the ‘‘ sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow,” 
were all part and parcel of the Divine plan in 
the constitution and destiny of a moral agent. 
Perhaps we are now prepared to answer the 
question—did God indemnify Himself and His 
adininistration against all ible moral loss? 
It is admitted then, that the fall of man, and 
his redemption, though a profound mystery to 
angel ken, was, nevertheless, from the very 
first, an inception of the Divine mind, who 
should champion the lost cause, and meet the 
penal claims of the broken law, and let out the 
guilty party. Now, touching the Divine krowl- 
edge and energy, we have already seen that 
time is not relative, having no past and no an- 
ticipation, but is ever present. Hence, One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.“ But human in- 


telligence uires the use of relative terms, 
both t and future. So we may say, from 
the inning” (it might have been for un- 


told myriads of ages), when God created the 
substance of the material universe, down to the 
Ada mic period. or, the creation of man. uncoun- 
seling and uncounseled. He wrought out accord- 
ing to the solitary purpose of His own will, and 
laid in order the foundation stones of the physical 
and moral universe. Thus far the Trinity has 
wrought in Divine unity; but, henceforth, 
Divine unity must work in Divine Trinity. In 
the pre- Adamic age, the one Godhead was es- 
sentially three persons; but, in the work of 
creation and redemption as recorded by Moses, 
the one God bead assumes three distinct persons. 
but still of one substance and eternity. God, 
in the first perron, and also incorporating the 
second and third persons, all of one substance 
and nature, spake matter into being. But, 
when darknese was yet upon the face of the 
deep,” the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.“ And God said: Let there be 
light: and there was light.” And still, the 
spirit of God is the great moral light of the 
word. But plurality of the Divine unity, is 
first mentioned in connection with the genesis 
of humanity. *‘ And God said. Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.” But 
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says the eternal Logos, or, the Word of God, if 
we make man in our image,—capable of willing 
and choosing for himself, he will be disobe- 
dient, and array himself against Divine au- 
thority, and introduce sin and death into the 
moral universe,and confuse the Divine adminis- 
tration and bring the curse of God on the whole 
race. True, replies God the Everlasting Fa- 
ther; but the creation of man minus volition, 
or, incapable of choice, would leave him power- 
less to perform the functions of his office. for 
he is to be ruler and judge in the earth, and to 
have dominion over the whole order of the 
lower creation. And, moreover, to bar him 
from tbe choice of evil would also destroy bis 
choice of good. and leave him not a man, but a 
thing, incapable of either virtue or of vice. 

Now, matter, and vegetable, and animal life 
are created and exist in nature’s richest perfec- 
tion; but between animal instinct and Divine 
beneficence and wisdom, there is no intelligent 
earth governor to reflect the Divine wisdom 
and love. That darkness may be less gloomy, 
shall there be no sweet contrast of beautiful sun- 
light? That human suffering may cease, shall 
humanity be destroyed? That sin shall not be, 
shall virtue never exist? That there may be no 
future hell for impenitent and wicked men, 
shall there be no heaven of eternal, rapturous 
joy for believing and obedient taints? Because 
men will be lawless shall there be no law to 
protect the innocent ? 

Yes, let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness,” and let him be monarch over 
this new creation, having dominion, and power 
to rule in air, and land, and sea. And I will 
indemnify the honor, majesty and eternity of 
my pure and holy law by a sacrifice most costly 
and precious, which only infinite wisdom aod 
love can supply—a sacrifice fully adequate to 
meet the penal claims and satisfy the great 
dignity of my immutable law. But this sacri- 
ficial indemnity against all possible Divine loss, 
must be of human mold. 

Man. in satanic collusion, has broken the law; 
and map, in Divine unity, must honor the law 
by suffering its just penalty. True, the hu- 
mility, the mental agony, and the physical 
sufferings of the victim will be, Ne plus 
ultra,“ —the extreme limit of immaculate 
human endurance; but it will be only for a 
moment, and the excess of glory which shall 
follow, will be a thousand fold, and it shall be 
eternal. Let the day of man’s calamity mark 
the issue of the Divine proclamation, that the 
woman's all-conquering seed. whose heel. 
through Abels line, shall be bruised for four 
thousand years, when, in the fullness of time. 
the heel of the woman's victorious seed shall 
effectually bruise the wily serpent’s head. The 
word God shall be the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” 

Abel's bleeding lamb and all the blood that 
shall ever stain patriarchal or Jewish altars. 
shall be typical blood, and symbolic of the 
bloody-sweat in the garden, and of Calvary’s 
bloody cross. 

Four thousand years shall suffice in which to 
demonstrate my authority over the succor De 
generations of fallen humanity, and to rule 
the nations of earth with a rod of iron, (the 
ceremonial law.) until the Scepter shall have 
departed from Judah, and a lawgiver from be- 
tween bis feet: and, until J shall bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness, and seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and anoint the most Holy.” 

Despairing of deliverance from satanic thrall- 


dom by any other power, the last and only hope 
of buman redemption will center in the wom- 
an's promised seed the all- conquering Lion of 
the tribe of Judah. In the overshadowing of 
immaculate human mold by the Holy Ghost. 
I will incarnate the Eternal Word, and that 
holy thing which shall be born of tbee, shall be 
called the Son of God.” And, as Isaac, who 
was a lively type of the Lamb of God, was sub- 
missive in the hands of his father, Abraham, 
when he was about to offer him up in sacrifice 
on Mount Moriah, so the Submissive Word 
would say. Even so, Father. for so it seemeth 
good in Thy sight.” In all this work of human 
redemption, then, we see: first, God, the In- 
finite Father. ‘‘ laying help upon one,” and the 
only One that could help, and that was 
mighty to save;” and, in the second place, we 
hear the Son of God saying, Lo, I come: in 
the volume of the book it is written of me, 
I delight to do Thy will, O my God: yea, Thy 
law is within my heart.” 

Here then. we have, in creation a Trinity in 
unity: but in the work of redemption a unity 
in Trinity. Like the cota pa inst king whose 
erring son had broken the roval law, thereb 
forfeiting both his eyes, he caused one of his 
own eyes to be plucked out that he might spare 
one of his son’s eyes. So God gave his Word, 
His ovly begotten Son. for the ransom of His 
rebellious children of earth. In this plan. then, 
as conceived and cousummated by the Triune 
God, the Eternal Father finds in his Sun ample 
indemnity for any violation of his holy law. and 
salvation for Jost humanity, and the final glori- 
fication of the Son of God, with all the glory 
that he had with the Father before the world 
was,” increased and augmented by the infinite 
glory or the cross of Jesus Christ. Here, then. 
in the immaculate purity of the Divine law, and 
in its exact demand upon the helpless sinner, we 
have just the measure of the suffering of Christ. 
Bat, with what power shall we equipoise the in- 
finite and eternal weight of glory” that shall 
follow ? 

WEST WEBSTER, N. Y. 


DOES MAN POSSESS A MIND ?—No. 2. 


BV HON. B. J. PENGRA. 

We must again call attention to the fact, 
that thought is not mind, but the product of 
mind. By the movements of the watch, we 
have the measure of time, but the watch is not 
time. How can we have an action in thought, 
without that which produces the act ? 

The inherent impulse of the attributes gen- 
erates the force of action, expressed in action, 
of mind and body. The brain is the principal 
nerve center of the whole body. In it the mind 
is enthroned, not that the brain is the mind. 
but that the mind uses this nerve organization 
from its principal center, as a mass of telegraph 
wires, 

It produces action through this media in cer- 
tain parts of the physical frame, to manifest its 
will in meeting the wantsof life and its defense 
of every order. 

In bolding the physical citadel under the con- 
trol of its will it sometimes meets with pow- 
erful resistance from the lower order of con- 
sciousness, and the negation of its own forces. 

There can be no doubt but that the cognition 
of objects by the five senses of instinctive be- 
ing, is invariably telegraphed from the nerve 
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centers, as they exist in the senses, to the mind 
in the brain, where the further cognition of 
that which is seen or heard, etc., is instantly 
had in conception. And, though there may be 
pointed out many anomalies which at first 
sight appear inconsistent witb the order and 

ration as we define it, yet a closer study of 
them shows that they are but subtler illustra- 
tions of it. 


The law of phenomenal action manifested in 
epecific or general action. is, in its essential re- 
lations in the act, so masked, that it requires 
persistent accumulation of observation and ex- 
perience to impress upon consciousness the 
true connection of antecedents and consequents 
they involve. But notwithstanding the masked 
condition of action, the frequency and vivid- 
ness in uniform relations of actioo repeated in 
consciousness, in multiplied cases of observa- 
tion and experience, compel their recognition 
and determine the question cf existence, origin 
and relation. 

The data of consciousness which the attri- 
butes manifest within; the consciousness that 
they exist as force in the mind, that this resid- 
uary force cannot disappear from conscious- 
ness, but manifests its presence in every equiv- 
alent change, the consciousness that they are 
present to inspire action, and take cognition of 
the right and the wrong, the correct and incor- 
rect, in every line of thought compels their 
recognition. E 

In speaking of the mind we speak of that 
which in man is limited; but at the same time 
of that which is conditionally limited. And 
here we call special attention to the term used 
in science, ‘‘ conditioned.” 

Its proper meaning in connection with sub- 
jects of science, is state of change, as well as 
relationship. Philosophy is more than a sci- 
ence of the conditioned. and thought, in faith, 
in love, in hope, in charity aud justice, trans- 
scends the measure of limited being. 

The phenomenal action of the attributes in 
thought is frequent, direct, conspicuous, and 
impressive. Frequent in the sense that in all 
matters which come before the mind, one or 
more of them lead in the decision of the mind, 
either to repel or to determine the act. Con- 
spicuous aud impressive, for the reason that in 
all conflicts in the mind on the questions of 
right and wrong, they lead on the side of 
morality; and, though often overwhelmed and 
defeated in guidance to right action, they still 
remain un impressive form in the mind. point- 
ing to the right, and persisting in action. This 
is man's life! were it not so. no good end could 
have been attained by his creation. The mind 
could not otherwise accept the offer of contin- 
ued life. Nay, more: it could not have con- 
ceived of it. 


It is the status of mind which enables it to 
“work with Him who hatb made all things 
well,” and to endure the trials to which it is 
subjected, in order to its own final and eternal 
eon of glory, and the glory of Him who made 

im.” 


Spencer says (see page 468 of his Philos- 
ophy ”): There is a progress toward equilib- 
“rium, between the relations of thought 
“and the relations of things. This equi- 
“libration can end only when each rela- 
“ tion of things has generated in us a relation 
„of thought. such that. on the occurrence of 
“ the conditions, the relations in thought arise 
“ as certainly aa the relations in things, which 
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“ relations can only be reached in infinite 
“ time.” 

A grander conception in thought, taken in 
all its bearings. never was evolved“ in the 
mind of man than that which is involved in 
this declaration. 

The conception is, that the mind is so consti- 
tuted as not only to render it possible, hut cer- 
tain, as a matter of progress” (in evolution ). 
that the relations which constitute the power 
of thought, operating in the mind, will con- 
tinue in the progress or genesis of thought (evo- 
lution ?) until all outward relations of things 
are known, which is the establishment of 
„equilibrium“ in an *‘ infinite period of time:“ 
Feen, in the perfection of knowledge, that 

ich is manifested in outer relations and ac- 
tions. will be perfectly known and understood 
by the culmination of power iu the mind. 

How Mr. Spencer came to make this conces- 

sion so much at variance with his assumption 
as to the unknowable, will not now be dis- 
cussed. The conception that the mind will 
continue its operation in progression“ of 
conception of relations to that infinite time“ 
when it grasps a knowledge of all outward re- 
lations, is a predicate of infiniteexistence. And 
if some friend could get him to reflect that in 
his cognition of the phenomenal “relations of 
mind to the relation of things ” he bas already 
assed to what be had assigned to tbe field of 
the unknowable with the power and means of 
taking cognition of what is. he may be able 
to take one step further—viz.: that as there 
is relationship between the status of intellect 
which may and will understand what exists 
in relations, and what may still come in the 
line of creation as infinite conception, which 
may ria operate to bring forth new relations; 
and for tbe further reason that he may still 
continue to generate tnought in the effort 
toa more perfect conception of things. he. and 
our medical friend, in their wanderings in 
the immeasureless infinite, may pass so near 
the source of the first cause, as to take cognition 
as to what it is, and that it is. Spencer fur- 
ther says, ‘‘ that an insight obtained into chem- 
ical combinations such as heat, electricity, etc., 
implies that a rationale of them when formed, 
will be an exposition of some higher general 
facts.” 
We are certainly not at the end, then, of the 
processes where the final mystery is solved. 
And science will go on explainiug one class of 
facts by including them in larger classes, until 
the ultimate facts of conditioned being are 
reached The successive deeper and deeper in- 
terpretations of nature, which constitute ad- 
vancing knowledge, are merely successive in- 
clusions of special truths of a more and more 
general nature. And this is but a plain state- 
ment of what is really true; otherwise the 
ultimate truth can never be reached, and spe- 
cial truths could never be clearly known. 

It is, therefore, plainly evident that every 
more general explanation of facts, as they pass 
in review, or in first conception ( primary) by 
the mind, must conform in their order to the 
facts of a less general order of facts, belonging“ 
to those of which the mind has already taken 
cognition, in order to be understood. It is upon 
this ground, and for these reasons, that we 
expect to be understood, and that we hope to 
make clear what we have undertaken. 

We will, therefore, repeat the statement that 
the truths which follow in the ument are 
still, as a whole, more general truths to which 
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the existence and operation of the mind and its 
attributes belong; and if science has not yet 
been able to take cognition of all of them, we 
hope in some measure to enable her to take a 
wider and more perfect view. 

But let us pause here and take a retrospective 
view of some of the operations in our history as 
rational beings. See, for instance, with what 
uniformity of action the attributes are mani- 
fested in the operation of mind. The theolog- 
ical or priestly profession and the medical were, 
in point of time, the first known in history, 
dating far back of all written history. The hope 
of the perpetuation of life, by the prevention of 
the causes operating to its overthrow, was, and 
is, that hope on which they have maintained ex- 
istence in various modified forms down to the 
present. The ancient order of the Alchemists, 
and from whom the old orders of the Rosicru- 
cians and the Rosy Cross derived their origin, 
unable to obtain cognition of what is now con- 
tained in the Christian Philosophy - viz., that 
mortal existence, in every form, is a thing of 
time only, and cannot exist beyond its allotted 

riod—sought in the mineral kingdom aud 
in the vegetal, by extracting the juices, the 
Elixir of Life,“ or a means to the end hoped 
for. 

The love of life comes from the mental 
organization of the mind, and death, being its 
opposite, a condition which was seen to per- 
vade all their surroundings, what was more 
natural than a determination of the mind thus 
constituted to grapple with its foe? The miud 
organized for this purpose and to the end that 
its existence might be perpetuated, and not 
perceiving the ultimate cure, sought in living 
nature the means to the end. And now, if the 
mind were so constituted as to be destitute of 

, destitute of love of existence, destitute of 
faith, which operate as force in the conclusion, 
and together with justice and charity establish 
and determine the action, and direct the effort, 
then no such effort could be inaugurated, be- 
cause of lack of capacity and impetus. 

The medical profession having derived its 
existence from the early beginning of the Alche- 
mist, though greatly modified as to the con- 
ception. still plies its nostrums in the hope of 
preserving life, and however erroneous and ill- 
directed the conception from its origin. it mat- 
ters not. man is imperfect” and it is sufficient 
that the emanation of his mind prove the propo- 
sition. 

Again, the adaptation of the mind to the neces- 
sities of physical existence, as well as to the at- 
tainment by succession in inheritance from the 
finite to the infinite life, is the field in which tbe 
Priestly Orders and Theological Profession have, 
under great diversity of orders of faith, by 
pointing to the ultimate hope maintained their 
existence. Now look at the history as it mani- 
fests itself to-day. If the building of iron sbips 
at the proximity of coal and iron mines gives 
to Philadelphia an advantage, the builder is 
drawn to that center by action of tbese qualities 
of mind. and especially so as food und clotbing 
are cheap. and therefore add to the inducement 
in the hope of accumulating the means of life. 

So the Stock Brokers cluster together where 
the men of commerce and business most as- 
semble. Love and hope of success are the 
stimulating cauee in the operation of mind 
which causes the clustering together of all these 
classes. For like reasons, the artisan seeks the 
best field; the farmer the best soil; the mer- 
chant the widest sales; the mariner the favor- 


able port, and the scientist and the theologian 
the fields they love, and in which they hope for 
the highest success, Such has been the lead of 
the mind, and must ever continue to be. Thus 
we are able to perceive that the mind is so con- 
stituted as to furnish the right conception of 
the field at the rigbt time in which it is called 
or elects to act. If it were otherwise tbere 
could be no action, and mind would be a failure, 

Deeper than the conception of man, by use of 
these faculties, is the evidence of their 
sion by him. Deep as infinitv! Deep as the 
unconditioned source of their origin is the 
reason of their existence. 

Here, then, we arrive again, in the line of 
argument to a conception of the abstract 
evidence of the existence of these attributes as 
constituent parts of active intelligence, affirm- 
ing 33 their primary action the existence of 
mind. 

By a further inductive survey of the facts it 
is manifest that the various classes of relations 
are variously generalized in the order of their 
succession. This is because of the difference in 
their natures, and because of the subject, the 
incident or necessity which calls them into 
action, in respect to time, place, and our own 
constitutions, our perception thereby being in- 
fluenced by these conditions in endless com- 
binations according with the necessity, the 
relative frequency, intensity and contiouution 
of action, and always depending again upon the 
amount and intensity of perception which they 
furnish, which, of course, will be limited by 
their inherent power or strength, as well as by 
outer conflicting causes, from all of which 
there results a highly complex process of 
mental action. 

“ Familiarity with special uniformities has 
generated the abstract conception of general 
uniformity. The idea of law and these concep- 
tions has. through successive generations, been 
gaining fixity and clearness.” Especially is 
this true of all men having extensive knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena—men of science. 
These men having made themselves acquainted 
with the vast accumulations of uniformities, 
shown by their predecessors and themselves in 
the continual adding of pew ones and verifying 
the old, thus acquiring a far stronger faith in 
law than is ordinarily possessed. ith them 
this faith--action of mind—ceasing to be pass- 
ive, has become active inquiry.” When there 
are phenomena of which the dependence is not 
yet ascertained, these most cultivated intellects, 
impelled by the conviction that bere, too, there 
is invariable connection, proceed to observe, 
compare. and experiment. And when they 
discover the law, as they eventually do, their 
general belief in the universality of law is fur- 
ther strengthened. 

It is evident that these conclusion? are cor- 
rect, and that a higher and still more general 
train of evidences will by and by enforce these 
primary ones. The conclusion that such re- 
sults must follow is irresistible, if we concede 
that law is universal; for we perceive that the 

rogress which we make in the discovery of 
aw does itself conform to late. 

It is commonly the case that in contemplat- 
ing an external object, man imagines that his 
consciousness is extending to the very place 
where the object lies. To him, the appearance 
aud the reality are about one and the same 
thing, as much so as though the object contem- 
plated was actually within. The metaphy- 
sician however knows that consciousness does 
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not embrace the reality in physical objects, and | records. Dead though they be, and unchron- 


althongh in the subject of the attributes of 
mind, we are not dealing with physical forms, 
but with that which persists tn the mind in the 
product of thcught, these relations produce 
thought in relations, for this is truly the form 
of all thought. Now, relations are of two 
orders—relations of sequence and relations of 
coexistence; and in the operation of these at- 
tributes. the operation is that uf coexistence 
and co-operation. In other words, we think 
in relations.” and the reason why we do so is 
because of the order of existence to which the 
mind belongs. It is because the mind is itself 
gat of the order, and a thing of parts. 

t will be asked at this point of the argument 
by some, that if we take it as granted that 
those faculties named are really what we as- 
sume that they are, attributes of mind,” why 
do we not include hate as an attribute of mind? 
The answer is that it is the negation, the an- 
tagonism of mind. But the question which 
disturbs the philosophic mind is as to why these 
antagonisms The language of Paul is that 
* we are subjected to these conditions for a pur- 
pose,” and the purpose as expressed is that we, 
through faith, charity, love, justice, and hope, 
overcome the antagonisms, and work out for 
ourselves a far greater and exceeding weight of 
glory. And this glory is again pointed out as 
the glory of perfected being—in new existence 
from the mortal into immortality by the new 
birth,” and the continuation of entification by 
„change“ in the time of the twinkling of an 
eye.“ ere let us digress a little further in 
this declaration to say that it matters not as to 
the crude teachings and misconceptions of the 
theological or scientific lines of thought. It 
still remains an absolute truth that what is 
spoken of by Paul as that to which the mind is 
subjected, is a fact in the mind; and what is 
spoken of as the object and end aimed at so far 
as pertains to resulls, if carried out, will be in 
strict harmony with science, and with philos- 
ophy to its uttermost, and the most abstract of 
all its conceptions. 


SPRINGFIELD, Oregon. 
(Concluded neat month.) 


—ͤä—— . 
OLDER THAN THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


BY G. R. WATSON. 


If in this day of careful research, when 
science bas left no region uvexplored. a state- 
ment should be made revealing to public atten- 
tion a nation that were in their graves when 
the earliest known tribes trod over the ground 
unsuspecting, would the testimony ac- 
cepted? It could not be challenged by other 
than scientific modes, and must reveal that 
what is hidden to the eye of research is often 
made munifest to the chance rambler. For 
there is nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealed.” 

What a comfort it would be to fix the date 
when the Mound-builders roamed the Con- 
tinent. They came in mysterious bands, those 
old skillful workers in the mold and clay — 
shall we say in copper and wood? Their lives 
are veiled, that history might not read them, 
and they laid them down to sleep amid the 
traditions of their worship, they rest amid the 
monuments of their blind faith. And thus, 
from their silent graves, they hold up feeble 
hands pointing us to their habits and their 
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icled their doings, they give us to guess the 
tragedy of their lives and open’ of wanderings, 
of searchings, of the mind-queries and heart- 
trials of simple wondering life—unanswered 
questionings they must have been, 

„For knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll.” 

Yet as we wander through the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys, their rude borse-shoe mounds 
lead us to think of restful, simple faith, of tem- 
ples and cemeteries, long before shrines or 
vaults were known. But what if now, while 
our minds are battling with the mazes of this 
early time and striving to grasp the customs 
and antiquity of those primal men and women, 
what if, specter-like, there rises up before us 
the phantom of an earlier day, beckoning us 
still backward to the homes of an alleged older 

ple? And what if, when we see tbeir rest- 
ing-place, the tongue of evidence be unloosened 
to tell us of their broader culture and higher 
faith? Let us not be blind or biared. hat 
better can we do than, with the Tuscan of old, 
humbly exclaim ‘* Mirabile dictu ?” 

Impelled toward their lives, through ages 
where the light breaks as the uncertain dawn 
before me, I pondered ‘ong and in silent awe 
upon the character and period of the ancicnt 

ound-builders; when lo! traveling in the 
mountains of Southwest Virginia I found my 
sacrilegious feet among the resting-places of a 

ple whose name I had never heard, whose 
ives, I take it, are to the world an unwritten 
scroll. But they press forward to be known. 

We evidently must ask, Who were these 
strangers in the land? When did they live?” 
This we must learn from their customs, aud our 
imperfect knowledge of those customs, Im- 
perfect we say—for we know them only in 
death, thanks to the fact that they did not cre- 
mate. Time has left but imperfect vestiges of 
their forms, none of their instruments and uten- 
sile. Accident, again, brought us upon a plan- 
tation in Moutgomery County Va, where these 
sleeping forms were disturbed by hundreds and 
by fifties. This is literally true; and now we cite 
the two facts that are remarkable, and quickly 
distinguish them from others as yet written of 
or known. 

First, they lie with hands folaed over the 
breast. Second, they lie in rectangles whose 
sides bear the ratio 2:1. Two hundred of 
them lie buried in the line of east and west; 
and side by side are one hundred buried north 
and south, thus forming two sides of the quad- 
rangle, and in these unvaried figures, iv multi- 
tudes they lie over the areas of this plantation. 

Are these facts not peculiar and distinctive ? 
You behold no evidence on the surface to warn 
ycu that below are a whole nation of men who 
sleep undisturbed under the trampling of the 
furious warhorse or the roaming beasts. But 
downward we search and soon we find them, 
hands folded over the breast, the stalwart heroes 
of ages back in the dawning of time. Know you 
any nation unchristian who, thus enwrapped, 
lay down to the * sleep that knows no waking ?” 
But more marvel, the graves are laid in system 
Christian—in long rectargles east and west. 
Hear you of any nation who so do? Are they 
not certainly imbued with the spirit of Chris- 
tian tradition, barying to the east? Associate 
with this. the rising of the star in the east, the 
planting of our corner-stones to the east, the 
wise men of the East, and the general tendency 
of Christian burial. 
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But may they not be merely Indians? It is 
not shown in the skulls, though those people 
bury thus (why, we do not now ask). Or. 
were they not mere worshipers of the so, 
shown in this rite akin to the elevated tribes 
that once adorned Mexico? 

Both of these conjectures, drawn from the 
pee of their bodies, are made improbable 

y the simple position of the hands, folded upon 
the shrive from which the divinity has fled. 
For so they tell to us in unmistakable tokens, 
their last undying hope—their looking forward 
to the day when the divinity shall return, and 
tbis mortal put on immortality. 

But whence came this hope? Certainly they 
are older than any race known. The most re- 
mote of prehistoric races are a mixture of rude- 
ness and paganism compared with these. If 
descendants of these lately found friends, they 
(the Mound -builders, Mexicans, etc.) are so re- 
mote, the lapse of time so great, that the early 
purity and definite faith have been lowered and 
weakened, if not lost, in incongruous myths 
and superstitions. Besides, if they were con- 
temporary with known races, where are the evi. 
dences of intercourse always found in early no- 
madic tribes. Could science have overlooked 
such if they existed ? 

These facts and reflections bring before us a 
people that must have lived pr or to any pre- 

istoric tribes yet heard of. They are itnbued 
with the spirit of Christian belief, they evince 
customs at least coincident with Jewish rites 
and the enlightenment of revelation. 

Who are these strangers ? and whence learned 
they this wisdom? Can tbey be kin to the 
magnificent Solomon. and were their burying- 
grounds planned from the court of the great 
temple? What can we learn of them? How 
came they here? And can they at last estab- 
lish it in our minds that the old world peopled 
the new, and that God hath made of one (blood) 
all nations of men? 

If I do not weary you or your columns, I can 
name one statement that they make to us from 
their dreary homes. It was learned from them 
that after death the human frame remains a 
magnet. Not the slightest particle of their 
dust but is as truly and powerfully positive or 
negative as was the individual in life. This 
was one of the aids which led to the discovery 
of their abodes. And we cannot in these days 
of incredulity attach too much „ to 
this fact: No other body of animate existence 
retains that quality in death. What more 
deadly weapon against materialists who affirm 
all flesh is one and in no way differentiated ? 
What more practical and convincing corrobora- 
tion of Paul's pre-scientific wiedom— There is 
one flesh of birds, another of beasts, another of 
men? 

And now we must leave them; but not to 
silence, we hope, though their annals be un- 
written, their tombs unlettered. They could 
have had no written language, no documents, 
no history. Hence, were their customs, tradi- 
tions, beliefs, perverted in the course of ages to 
the strange combination of Christian and pagan 
found in Atzec, Toltec and the rites and archi- 
tecture of other and later tribes? They may 
have had a definite, assured account of the flood 
and Babel, become so incongruous by the time 
the Nahuas, Cliff-dwellers and tribes of Mexico 
and Peru received it. They certainly are 
strangers witha new story. Are they not worth 
our acquaintance? Can we not enter their 
stately chambers, ‘‘ provoke the silent dust” to 


tell us something of these honored fellow-mor- 
tala—their parentage and homes, their wander- 
ings and trials, their battles (if any) or their 
temples? Can they not tell us when in their 
simple, vivid faith, marked by such unmistaken 
theism, they gave their souls to God, their bodies 
to the dust? Reguiescat. They have passed 
the inevitable hour, mortals that they were.” 


ROANOKE, Va. 


CAMPING TOUR TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 
AND CALAVERAS BIG TREES.—NO. 4. 


BY PROF. I. L. KEPH ART, A. M., D. D. 

Morning dawned bright and clear—the morn- 
ing of the day on which we were to begin to 
feast our eyes on the grandest of mountain 
scenery. A good niglit’s rest had thoroughly 
refreshed us, and prepared all hands to relish a 
good breakfast. The Professor and I having 
been fully satisfied witb our experience at sleep- 
ing under the wagon on wild oatshay, we effect- 
ed “a change of base,” and made a bed of our 
sacks of crushed barley, in the front half of the 
wagon, where we slept as if ina palace. Break- 
fast over, dishes washed, and the wagon oiled, 
I busied myself packing and stowing away the 
provisions and camp accouterments while the 
women ‘‘made the beds” and the Professor 
“ hitched up.” This done we commenced the 
ascent of the tremendous hill from the Stanis- 
laus River. The road is a well-graded one, but 
winding and steep. As we ascended we had a 
fine view of the bigh-towering palisades on the 
opposite side of the river, towering in serried 
coluinns several hundred feet, and presenting 
the a) ni of a mighty, long-stretching 
line of most formidable fortifications. 

Union Bridge is nine miles west of Chine's 
Camp, which was our next objective point. 
Our early start gave us the advantage of climb- 
ing the hill during the cool of the morning—an 
advantage of no little importance. The bill 
was covered with a growth of chapparal and 
manzarita, atfording hiding places for quail and 
jack-rabbits. The Stanislaus River, which we 
have just crossed, is the boundary line between 
Calaveras and Tuolumne counties, and Union 
Bridge, or Knight’s Ferry, as it was formerly 
called, is at the point where the two counties 
join the county of Stanislaus. From Milton to 
this point our route lay nearly all the way on 
tbe line that ig abr laveras and Stanislaus 
counties; but, having crossed the river, we are 
now in Tuolumne, a county which to the geolo- 
gist affords a rare field for study. Here have 
been discovered many of the most interesting 
fossils. Pieces of silicified wood, resembling 
opal, and hence called wood-opal, are found 
here in the strata of detrital material that un- 
derlies the lava beds. Impressions of leaves on 
pipe-clay also are found, which are, by good 
authority, said to belong to quite a different 
flora from that of the present flora of this State. 
From a careful examination of these remains, 
Prof. Whitney has concluded that before the 

eat lava flow desolated this vast area. it was 
inhabited by the rhinoceros, an animal related 
to the hippopotamus, an extinct species of horse, 
and a species allied to the camel. These were 
all destroyed by the great flow of lava, and after 
that a new fauna appeared in which were num- 
bered the mastodon, the elephant, the tapir. the 
bison and two species of horses, one of them 
being the now somewhat famous mustang. 
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Remains of these have been found in the detri- 
tus of the gold regions, but not beneath the 
lavas. It is also claimed that the remains of 
buman workmanship have been found umong 
these animal remains, from which 1t is inferred 
that man existed in these parts at an age quite 
anterior to that indicated in the Bible as the 
period in which Adam was created: but this 
claim lacks confirmation. 

Eaving ascended the immense hill from the 
river, and entered upon a somewhat level pla- 
teau leading out in the direction of Chine’s 
Camp,a half-grown jack-rabbit made his appear- 
ance. It being my turn to shoot,” the report 
of the gun soon reverberated among the hills, 
and there was one less live jack-rabbit in the 
world, and a handsome addition made to our 
commissary stores. <A short distance beyond 
this, a fine cock quail sat upon a fence near by, 
and the Professor, now having the gun in hand, 
added *‘ quail” to our stock of provisions. 

The day was warm, and consequently our 
progress was not very rapid. but about 10 A. M. 
we arrived at the once famous mining town 
known by the name of Chine’s Camp. It is 
situated in a plat east of Table Mountain, at an 
elevation of 1300 feet above the level of the 
sea. Here placer mining once flourished in all 
its glory; but alas! that glory has departed, 
because the mines have been exhausted, and as 
a result the town is almost deserted. One hotel 
remains. It is a “stage station,” for here the 
stage from the Calaveras Big Trees, via Mur- 
phie’s, on its way to Yosemite, stops over night. 
From Chine’s Camp we wiud up a moderate 
hill and pass under one of the flumes in which 
water wus formerly conveved to the mining 
camps near by. Wethen wind down a big and 
tremendously steep hill, at the foot of which 
we ford Wood’s Creek near where it empties 
into the roaring, plunging Tuolumne River, and 
soon we find ourselves in Jacksonville. a village 
of but three or four houses. At this point the 
Tuolumne River makes a sharp turn to tbe left 
and breaks through a mountain spur, forming 
a narrow canyon. Here we stopped for a short 
time, watered our horses, and conversed with 
the hotel-keeper, who gave us quite a graphic 
description of the great flood of 186s—pointing 
out to us a mark on a tree as a point to which 
the water lad suddenly risen, it being thirty 
feet above ordinary high-water mark. This 
flood carried away a number of buildings— 
among them achurch and a livery stable, and 
several miners’ cabins. ‘ 

From Jacksonville a well-graded road leads 
up the river. A mile beyond we came to Peay's 
Garden, where we saw some thrifty fruit-trees 
and grape-vives. A mile beyond this garden 
we came to Stephen’s Bar. where, right on the 
banks of the sparkling. swift-flowing Tuolumne 
(the banks full), we baited for dinner beneath 
the spreading boughs and in the grateful shade 
of two beautiful maple-trees. Feeling some- 
what weary and hungry, we took a good noon- 
ing, cooked a good square meal, fed our horses 
well, and thus prepared ourselves for one of the 
most laborious tasks of our journey, viz.: climb- 
ing Rattlesnake Hill. 


MOSES ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


BY REV. J. MERRILL. 


In the account given by Moses of the Cre- 
ation, the fact is plain! y revealed that all the 


vegetable and animal species were an original 
creation. The innumerable forms of vegetable 
life were all distinct from éach other. The fiat 


of the Almighty, tbat brought them into exist- 


ence, is as toflows—‘: And God said: Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the fruit-tree vielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself on the 
earth; and it was so.” After his kind” was 
the original and universal law. Each species 
had in itself the power of reproduction. Hav- 
ing its seed ın itself,” each seed being a propb- 
ecy forall coming time. 

This account of Moses accords perfectly with 
all we know of the vegetable world. There are 
myriads of species, from the gray mosses and 
lichens on the rocks, to ‘the oaks of Bashan, 
and the cedars of Lebanon; but each is after 
its kind, having a self-perpetuating power. 
We never find an intermingling or confounding 
of the species. 


The same origin is ascribed to the animal as 
to the vegetable world, namely - the fiat of om- 
nipotence. And God said: Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth after his kind, and it was so.” There is 
as great a diversity in the animal, asin the 
vegetable world: innumerable species all clear- 
ly defined. and distinct from each other. The 
fowls of the air, the fish of the sea, the beusts 
of the earth, the flocks and herds on ten 
thousand hills, the unnumbered millions of rep- 
tiles and insects that float in the air, or swim 
the tloods, or creep upon the earth, are all in 
distinct orders and types of life. And each 
type reproduces itself through all ages. This 
is the evident meaning of Moses, and it accords 
with the universal observation of mankind. 
In these species there are many varieties of 
form, size, color, etc., but the types remain un- 
changed. 


Now if the theory of the evolutionists were 


true, namely. that God created originally but 
very few types of vegetable and animal life, 
and that all the existing species have been de- 


veloped from them, the most incredible thing 
we could imagine would be. that all these forms 
of life should appear in distinct species, each 
after its kind, and endowed with the power of 
reproduction: or indeed that there should be 
any such thing as species. It would seem in- 
evitable, on the theory of evolution, that there 
would be a perfect chaos ay forms and shapes 
all running together, and blending into each 
other“ confusion worse confounded.” If 
there were, originally, but very few types, how 
can we account for it, that they should be mul- 
tiplied by a thousand or a million, and yet each 
be distinct from all others? 


It may be said that God could bring into ex- 
istence the present order of things, by gradual 
A VELOM N: just as well as by original crea- 
tion. Very true—all things are possible with 
God. But where are the indications of this? 
Where, in the whole realm of organized matter, 
is there any evidence of the gradual develop- 
ment of the species? Evolution necessarily im- 
plies gradations. But where are the grada- 
tions—the successive steps in the process? 
Thev are not to be found. The doctrine of evo- 
lution is but a baseless theory—a castle in the 
air. 

This appears more evident, if 5 when 
applied to the human race. The account of 
man’s creation, as given by Moses, stands by 


I 


itself. as of un infinitely higher order of being 
thun any that had · preceded. There was first 
the vegetable creation, then the irrational ani- 
mals, then the being who was to.have dominion 
over all. Before his creation there seems to 
have been a consultation in the divine mind, the 
Deity consulting with himself, saying. Let us 
make man ip our image, after our likeness, and 
let him have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over a!l the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth on the earth. So God cre- 
ated man in his own image. in the image of 
God created he hira, male and female created 
he them. And God blessed them and God said 
unto them, ‘ Be fruitful, and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it. and have do- 
minion over the fowl of the air, and over the 
fish of the sea, and over every living thing that 
moveth on the earth.“ 


Who, after reading these majestic words of 
Moses, can believe that man is only a well-de- 
veloped ape or monkey? What 1s meant by 
the image and likeness of God. if not that man 
is God's child in a peculiar and exclusive sense ? 
in a sense that cannot be predicated of any 
other terrestrial being. When did he become 
God’s child? When was the divine image im- 

ressed upon him? In other words, when 
did the monkey become the man? At what 
point in the long cycles of evolution can 
we draw the line and say on that side is the 
brute and on this the human? Do not these in- 
spired words of Moses denote that man 1s God's 
greatest work—his masterpiece, infinitely su- 
perior to all other creatures, and separated 
from them by an impassable gulf? made 
man in his own image, tbat is, like himself in 
his intellectual and moral nature, having the 
same spiritual attributes. He breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul.” that is, he became immortal like 
the infinite Father. whose image he bears. He 
is God’s child, made ‘‘a little lower than the 
angels” —not a little higher than the monkey 
and “crowned with glory and honor.” He 
was made to have dominion over all the works 
of God. And as man was made in the image 
of God, so that image was transmitted to his 
posterity. The intellectual and moral faculties 
that distinguish man as the child of God have 
been perpetuated. They distinguish tbe race 
in all latitudes and longitudes. e are in no 
danger of mistaking the brute for the man, or 
vice versa. 


There are varieties of color, of physiog- 
nomy, of size, and of intellectual and moral 
culture. But all have the same human char- 
acteristics. Wherever we find man we find 
traces of the divine image—a nature infinitely 
above that of the brute. ‘‘ After his kind ” is 
the immutable law of the species. 


Now, to say that this account of Moses har- 
monizes with the theory of Evolution, is to 
say that his plain language is delusive and mis- 
leading. It is to do violence to the plainest 
rules of interpretation, and bring the word of 
God into contempt. If the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion be true, then Moses has given us no revela- 
tion of the origin of the human species or any 
other. He is a deceiver. He has drawn purely 
on his own imagination. for all that he teils 
us about God’s work of Creation. The result 
will be that Moses, or Evolution must go to the 
wall. 


Troy, N. H. 
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THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY: AWN 
ADDRESS.—No. 2. 


BY PROF. G. R. HAND, A. . 


(Concluded from last month.) 

Physical impossibilities, as well as possibilities, 
exist in the material world. It is sometimes 
said tat nothing is impossible with God, and 
yet possibly it would not be a breach of rever- 
ential courtesy to say that there may be physi- 
cal impossililities even with Him. But whether 
the impossible feat of tympanic vibration im- 
posed upon the ear-drum by the wave-theory of 
sound, is cne of the divine impossibilities, I 
leave open for discussion. 

But space in this address will not permit me 
to discuss this feature of our subject. I simply 
lead you to the battle-field, and ask vou to sur- 
vey the ene remnants on the gcry field, 
5 with killed and wounded, dead and 

ying. 

Dissolving views of vaptured prisoners and 
retreating combatants, occasiorally turning 
back to fire a farewell shot. may give variety. 
Prominent in that conflict figured the sbrill 
notes of the locust, as by its rapid stridulations 
it threw the surrounding atmosphere into mul- 
titudinous vibrations. Tremulous tones of tun- 
ing forks tigured fantastically in the fray. 
Small arms rattle and cannon roar amid the 
blare of trumpet notes, while, from the melan- 
choly siren sounds of the distant fog-horn, a 
soothing influence steals over the conflicting 
belligerents. 

Dense volumes of smoke from exploding 
powder magazines, impelled by the elastic 
force of liberated gas, roll in accumulating 
masses, borne onward and upward in steadily 
unfolding convolutions, and wreathe a sulphur- 
ous Canopy over the tragic scene. 

Having commenced with ‘the beginning,” 
in what I may be permitted to call Theistic 
Substantialism. I do not purpose extending its 
ramifications far beyond the limits of that field, 
and will therefore return from this excursion. 

We read that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” Heb. xi. 8. 

Here the visible things were mede from the 
invisible, and not from nothing. 

Paul says: Fer the invisible things from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made. 
Rom. i. 20. 

While we cannot see the invisible things, not 
even the immaterial substances, yet we can see 
invisibility merging into visibility, in out ward 
manifestation” of His eternal power and 
God head,“ thus revealing the invisible God,” 
who ‘‘stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain 
and spreadeth them out asa tent to dwell in.” 
Isa. xl. 22. 

Here the prophet seems to lead us into 
the penetralia of Substantialism, where, in the 
presence chamber of the invisible God, we may 
gaze upon his environments. 

From a photograph taken bv the inspired 
poet laureate of Israel, some three hundred 

ears before the pen of Isaiab drew the forego- 
ing picture, we take the following view: O 
Lord, my God, thou art great; and art clothed 
in majesty.” Then peering through this majes- 
tic, though invisible clothing, into the dwell. 
ing-place of deity, and home of Substantialism. 
he proceeds: Who covereat thyself with ligbt 
as with a garment; who stretchest out the 
heaveus like a curtain; who layeth the beams 
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of his chambers in the waters; who maketh 
the clouds his chariot; who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind... who laid the founda- 
tioas of the earth... Thou coveredst it with 
the deep as with a garment.” Ps. civ. 1-6. 

This carries us back to the creation, where 
the infant earth lay wrapped in swaddling 
c!othes of water, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” Exterior to the clouds and 
mists of darkness, was God himself clothed in 
garments of light. beholding the darkness that 
enveloped tie earth. 

His voice is heard for the first time in the 
realms of space, and the sublime sentence that 
pioneered the pathway of thought, from the 
source of all intelligence in ‘‘ outward form,” 
to greet the new creation, called for LIGHT. 

said, let light be, and light was there, 
where the darkness was before, that is, on the 
face of the deep, and the smiling waters greet 
the light in sparkling recognition. 

Another photograph bears this sublime view: 
„He bowed the heavens also, and came dow; 
and darkness was under his feet. And he rode 
upon a cherub and did fiy; yea, he did fly upon 
the wings of the wind. He made darkness his 
secret place, his pavilion; round about him were 
dark waters and thick clouds of the skies.” 
Psalm xviii., 9-11. 

In all these sublime manifestations of the 
entities and activities of Theos, and Logos, 
apd Pneuma, so beautifully portrayed by in- 
soired prophets and apostles, can there be any 
valid objection to regarding all these actors as 
real substantial entities? And is it degrading 
to tbe character of God to accord to him the 
ability to utilize the immaterial substances that 
“underlie all outward manifestations,” in 
framing and bringing forth all these grand out- 
ward manifestations in earth, and air, and sea ? 

Is it any stain upon his originality, that he, 
who is clothed with light, should have enjoved 
companionship with light from ‘‘the begin- 
ning,” beyond which the memory of man 
runneth not tothe contrary,” and of which the 
ken of prophet taketh not cognizance? 

We can regard gravity, magnetism, electric- 
ity, caloric, etc., as immaterial substances ex- 
isting through allthe realms where God ex- 
sted, as his accompaniments, or clothing, or 
external nature, subject to his intelligent con- 
trol. and ready at any time, at his bidding, 
to become the outward form by which the 
inward thought” of deity would be expressed, 
and God be honored thereby. 

Then if the great chemist of the universe 
should compound some of these immaterial 
substances and form material and visible sub- 
stances. it would be but the visible made from 
the invisible, and becoming ‘‘ manifest;” and 
we have seen by the dé@finition. that substance 
“underlies all outward manifestations.” 

John, having informed us that the logos was 
in the beginning. says: ‘‘ And the word was 
made [or became] flesh and dwelt among us.” 
John i. 14. 

Now the logos which was the ‘outward 
form,” in creation, becomes the outward form 
—and that form is fiesh—in which the invisi- 
ble God is made manifest ” to men. 

May not this throw some light on Rev. iii. 14, 
where the same writer calls Jesus Christ the 
faithful and true witness, the beginning of the 
creation of God.” Some have thought this 
paseage makes Christ a created being. It 
need not so imply. Understand ‘‘creation” 
here to mean the work, or performance, and 
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not the things created; and archee, beginning, 
will refer to the beginning of the work. And 
logos is represented as being a co-operant with 
God in the beginning of creation. 

The“ manifestation ” is expressed in another 
place thus: That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have beard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the word 
of life; for the life was manifested and we 
have seen it. 1 John i. 1. 

Here an invisible substance, the life, the 
logos, was made manifest ” and visible. 

in he says: And ye know that he was 
manifested to take away our sins... For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 
1 Jno. iii. 5 

In this manifestation, the logos bas become 
the Son of God, a new relationship and differ- 
ent from that sustained in the beginning.” 

Referring to this manifestation, Paul says: 
ee was manifested in the flesb.“ 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. 

Thus we see Substantialism multiplying be- 
fore us in the Scriptures, and invisible sub- 
stances coming into new relationships and visi- 
ble manifestations, 

Spirit is immaterial substance, and spirits are 
substantial entities. After immaterial sub- 
stance and invisibility had put on visible mani- 
festations. in the physical universe, it pleased 
God to connect the visible and invisible, the 
material and immaterial, the physical and the 
spiritual, and give the unseen spirit a visible 
“ manifestation ” in man. So God made man 
of material substance. and breathed into him 
the immaterial, the ‘‘ breath of life,” spirit, the 
pneuma, and man became a living soul. 

In the microcosm man, we have a combina- 
tion of two worlds, the material and im- 
material, the physical and spiritual. 

The spirit of man, then, is an emanation froin 
God, who is also spirit and the great fountain 
of spirit. Hence is said to the father, 
the maker, the giver, the owner, of our spirits. 
And we find such expressions as the following: 
„0 God, the God of the spirits of all flesh.” 
Nu. xvi. 22. ‘‘ The God of the spirits of all flesh.” 
Nu. xxvii. 16. The Lord, who stretcheth 
forth the heavens, and layeth the foundation of 
the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within 
him.” Zech. xii. 1. Shall we not rather be in 
subjection to the Father of spirits and live?” 
Heb. xii. 9. 

This substantial relationship of material and 
immaterial substance, spirit and body, must be 
separated in death, but a more substantial re- 
union is promised. 

The apostle says: ‘‘ Knowing in yourselves 

or for yourselves] that ye have in Heaven a 

tter and an enduring substance.” Heb. x. 84. 

The Psalmist says, in view of the silent and 
unseen coming together of material and imma- 
terial substance in the embryo man: Thine 
eyes did see my substance, vet being imperfect; 
and in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when as 
yet there was none of them.” Ps. cxxxix. 16. 

With an eye to the dissolution of this cor- 
poreal frame, Solomon wrote: Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was. and the spirit 
shall return to God who gave it.” Eccl. xii. 7. 

Peter. looking to the same dissolution, says: 
‘“ Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in this 
tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in 
remembrance; knowing that shortly I must put 
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off this, my tabernacle, eyen as our Lord Jesus tinuous, the other that it is not. 
‘maintains that all bodies are made up of 


Christ hath showed me.” 2 Pet. i. 18, 14. 

Watching the same vanishing relation, Paul | 
says: But though our outward man perish, 
E the inward mau is renewed day by day... 

hile we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal: but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” 2 Cor. 
iv. 16, 18. 

Here the substantial inner man is renewing 
strength daily, while the material outward 
man is wasting away; and the bodies, the | 
geen, are declared to be mortal, temporal, and 
the spirit, the unseen. eternal. 

But the separation is not eternal. 
leaves the mortal clay for a while. 

“ But if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ from the dead, shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” Rom. viii. 11. 

The difference between the material and im- 
material in man is aptly illustrated by the 
Saviour, when he suddenly appeared to his dis- 
ciples after his resurrection. 

But they were terrified and affrighted. and 
supposed that they had seen a spirit. Aud he 
said to them: .. Behold my hands and my fcet, 
that it is I myself; handle me and see; fora 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as you see me 
have.” Luke xxiv. 87. 89. 

So a disembodied spirit, being immaterial, is 
according to the great teacher, an intangible 
entity. not having flesh and bones. 

But Paul, speaking of the incarnation, says: 
“Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
first born of every creature.” Col. i. 15, 18. 

The image of the invisible required substance 
to make a visible outward manifestation,” as 
we have seen, and the logos was there in the 
beginning. who, with the underlying substance, 
became the outward form by which the in- 
ward thonght is expressed.” and the ‘‘ mani- 
fest image of God. But he is the first horn 


The spirit 


ee 


| aggregation of minute 


The fermer 


homogeneous matter, uninterrupted except by 
division into masses of visible size. The latter 
contends that all bodies are produced by the 

rticles, individually 
invisible and incapable of division without de- 
composition. Professor J. C. Maxwell “ saye: 
In certain applications of mathematics to 
ph vsical questions, it is convenient to suppose 
bodies homogeneous in order to make the 
quantity of matter in each differentia] element 
a function of tne co-ordinates, but I am not 
aware that any theory of this kind has been 
proposed to account for the different properties 
of bodies. Indeed, the properties of a body sup- 
posed to be a uniform plenum may be affirmed 
dogmatically, but cannot be explaired mathe 
matically.” From this there is apparently a 
mathematical necessity for the second theory 
above given, which supposes ‘‘that all bodies, 
even when they appear to our senses homo- 
geneous, consist of a multituce of particles, or 
small parts, the mechanical relations of which 
constitute the [physical] properties of the 
bodies.” 

If we take for granted that all bodies are ag- 
gregations cf small particles (or molecules, as 
they are termed), and that every homogeneous 
substance has a molecule peculiar to itself, 
then there are only as many kinds of molecules 
as there are kinds of homogenecus matter. The 
definition, then, of a molecule is—the smallest 
particle of a substance that can exist and still 
retain the properties of the substance. If di- 
vided, then we perform a division into atoms, 
and thus form some other kind or kinds of mat- 
ter. As Maxwell has stated, the physical prop- 
erties ure due to the mechanical relations of 


their constituent molecules; ro, says Barker, 


viewing the molecule as an aggregation of 
atoms, we may assert that the chemical prop- 
erties of molecules--and therefore of the matter 
which they constitute are due to the mechan- 
ical relations of their constituent atoms.” By 


of every creature.“ the first born from the dead. an atom is meant the smallest particle of a sub- 
or as John says: The first begotten of the stance that can take part in a chemical change 
dead.” Revised version reads: The first born within molecules. olecules containing hke 
of the dead.” Rev. i. 5. i atoms are elementary; those conteining unlike 
He has pioneered the pathway through the atoms are called compound molecules. 
dark regions of the tomb, and conquered death | This view of the constitution of matter is the 
in his own dominions, and bids us follow, trust- one universally adopted in all text books on 
ing in him to lead us safely out into the bright science, and by most all scientists. Let us 
realms of eternal day, beyond the dark con- glance for a minute at the other thecry, and 


fines of the charnel house of the mortal remains 
of Adam’s race. 

In full confidence of this glorious deliver- 
ance, let us, in conclusion, join with the apos- 
tle in the triumphant culmination of visions of 
the seen and unseen, the temporal and eternal, 
and “light afflictions” placed in . 
counterpoise with a far more exceeding aud 
eternal weight of glorv.” as the announcement 
of the triumph of glory ” breaks forth in the | 


see if it is more reasonable than the above, or 
if it is untenable. 

In ancieut times Anaxagoras was amoug the 
first to propound the theory of the homogeneity 
and continuity of bodies under the name of 
the doctrine of homœomeria, or of the similar- 
itv of the parts of a body to the whole. The 
followers of Anaxagoras maintained that there 
is no vacuum—that every part of space is full of 
matter, that there is a universal plenum. and 


sublime language (2 Cor. v. 1): For we know , that all motion is like that of a fish in water, 
that if our earthly house of the tabernacle were which yields in front of the fish because the 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house fish leaves room for it behind. The advocates 


not made with hands, eternul iu the heavens.” 
SYCAMORE, Cal. 


— — T 
CONSTITUTION OF MATTER. 


BY DR. H. A. MOTT, M. A. C. S., ETC. 


But two theories of the constitution of mat- 


of the continuity of matter asserted that the 
smallest conceivable body has parts, and that 
whatever has parts may be divided. As a dro 
of water can be divided into two parts. whic 
are each of them drops of water, so there was 


* On Dynamical Theory of Gases. Phil. Trans. 
clvii., 49— 1867. 


+ On Molecular Classification, Vol. I., April, 1871. 


ter are possible; the one asserts that it is con- Am. Chem. 
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reason to believe tbat these smaller drops can 
be divided again. and the theory maintains that 
there is vothing in the nature of things to 
hinder this process of division from being re- 


| 
| 


idea of an immaterial substance as poiuted out 
in Numerous articles in this journal, his view 
would vot have been rejected so readily. 

It is evident, then. trom the above, that the 


eated over and over again, time without end. | Present theory as to the constitution of matter 


his is the doctrine of the infinite divisibility 
of bodies. and it is in direct contradiction to 
the theory of atoms. In modern times Des- 
cartes held that, as it is of the essence of mat- 
ter to be extended in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness; so it is of the essence of extension to be 
occupied by matter, for extension cannot be an 
extension of nothing. The identification of ex- 
tension with substance runs through the whole 
of Descartes’ works, and it forms one of the ulti- 
mate foundations of the system of Spinoza. 
Descartes, consistently with this doctrine, denied 
the existence of atoms as parts of matter, 
which by their own nature are indivisible.* 
Professor Cookeł says in reference to the 
atomic theory: ‘‘ Beautiful and consistent as 
it appears, [it] is only a temporary expedient 
for representing the facts of chemistry to the 
mind. Although in the present state of the 
science it gives absolutely essential aid both to 
investigation and study, I have the conviction 
that it is a temporary scaffolding around the 
imperfect building, which will be removed 
as soon as its usefulness is passed.” This 
candid opinion is entertained by some of 
the most eminent scientists who have care- 
fully considered the subject—note what Prof. 
Mattieu Williams says:ł ‘‘ The atoms invent- 
ed by Dalton for the purpose of explaining 
the demonstrated laws of chemical combina- 
tion performed this function admirably, 
and had great educational value, so long 
as their purely imaginary origin was kept in 
view; but when such atoms are treated as facts, 
and physical dogmas are based upon the as- 
sumption of their actual existence, they be- 
come dangerous physical superstitions.” 

S. aun 0 in an admirable paper on the 
1 of the atomistic theory, tracing ite 

istory through Dalton, Berzelius, Laurent. 
Gerhardt, and others, and bringing the discus- 
sion down to the or day, says that some 
of the followers of the modern school push 
their faith to the borders of fanaticism—‘“ they 
often speak on molecular subjects with as 
much dogmatic assurance as though they had 
actually realized the ingenious fiction of La- 
place, and had constructed a microscope by 
which they could detect the molecule and 
count the number of its constituent atoms.” 
Wollaston and Davy rejected the theory of 
atoms, and numerous other scientists can be 
mentioned who hold that atoms in the science 
of Physics and Chemistry bear the same rela- 
tion to these branches as x and y do to mathe- 
matics, and are to be discarded as soon as their 
usefulness in the deduction of certain problems 
has expired. 

The idea of the infinite divisibility of matter 
in olden times was ably defended by Aristotle, 
Plate and Pythagoras, and is unquestionabl 
the only correct idea, and is the one which will 
eventually be adopted. 

The great mistake made by Anaxagoras was 
to suppose that all space was filled with 
material substance; if he had conceived of the 


* See Ency. Brit. Article Atoms.” 
+ The New Chemistry, p. 103— 1876. 
t Quar. Jour. of Sci., 1876. 

$ Gazetta Italiana No. 1—Jan., 1876. 


must be abandoned. 

This will be no great loss, for Chemistry 
and Physics, which should be parts of one 
dynamical science of matter and energy, are 
still separated by a wide gap, and one great 
stride, savs Daniels,* which the science of the 
future has to take is that of assimilating the 
theories of the physical and chemical molecules 
and thereby stepping over the gap.” This 
stride, however, will uever be taken—the gap 
will always remain, unless the whole theory of 
molecules and atoms is given up, and the con- 
stitution of matter is explained on some other 


is. 

In an able article by the Editor it was stated 
that matter (corporeal substance) was produced 
from the ove primordial substance (incorporeal 
substance) which pervades all space by the 
greac Intelligence who formulated the laws of 
nature. 

It hus also been intimated that the process 
which volatilizes a material substance so as to 
make it in its nature approach nearer and 
nearer to the border line of the immaterial may 
yet be extended so as tocomplete the transition. 
This is, however, a problem which remains in 
the hands of the future for solution. 

We can, however, regard it us reasonable, 
from careful study of matter in its highly at- 
tenuated condition, as in odor, to assume us 
correct the idea that it was originally syn- 
thetized in the laboratory of nature by some 
as vet unknown laws. from the primordial 
force-element or substance in different direc- 
tions and in different degrees of concentration. 

Matter regarded as homogeneous throughout 
can be assumed to consist of infini:ely small 
„particles“ held together by cohesive force. 
And the definition we may correctly give to a 
particle—may be a small mass of a substance, 
which is capable of being divided into smaller 
masses and these masses into stiJl smaller 
masses, and so on ad infinitum. 


— —³ b "a E a 
PASSING THE CRISIS. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 

How long will the gallant leader of the newly 
imbannerea host. be able to maintain his posi- 
tion at the head of the most invincible army 
that ever marshaled its forces for scientific war- 
fare? Judging from numerous communica- 
tions now at hand, we infer that the above 
question is foremost and uppermost in the minds 
of such readers of Microcosm who know 
the real point at issue in the remarkable dis- 
cussion which for several years has been car- 
ried forward in its intensely interesting and 
edifying columns. The Editor's announcement 
in the November number that he was obliged 
to rest for a couple of months, and that he 
would consequently be under the necessity of 
suspending the publication of this journal for 
a corresponding length of time. served to inten- 
sify the general anxiety upon the subject, and 
to call forth expressions of solicitude and in- 
ats concerning the future of the Substantial 

hilosophy. During the interim, thousands 
of prayers went up to Heaven asking with sup- 


* Daniels’ Physics, 
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pliant earnestness that the founder of this new 
scientific faith might be spared to carry forward 
the work which God had given him to do, and 
for which he is so eminently qualified. Viewed 
from the stand-point of inere human agency in 
the operations of Providence, the retirement of 
Dr. Hall to the superannuated list. whether at 
this time or in the near future, would seem to 
inflict upon the cause of true science a loss al- 
most, if not altogether, irreparable. The sol- 
emn silence of his magnetic pen would drape 
with gloom the new scientic heavens from 
which the sun of Substantialism has recently 
shone with an effulgence that promises to re- 
veal the most veritable entities of nature, and 
bring to light many more of the hitherto undis- 
covered impulses of God’s great universe. 

There is, however,another and a better view to 
be taken of this and all other grand movements 
in the world’s history. Histcry has av object- 
ive power derived, not from the agents em- 
ployed in its unfolding process, but from Him 
who is above history, and whose personal ex- 
istence has no history. The essential features 
of all great world-movements are fasbioned, not 
only after an inner pattern, but also by an in- 
ner plastic power. has 80 constituted the 
economy of the universe with its dynamic 
forces and unerring laws as to secure the end 
from the beginning. According to this view, 
a failure of the divine purpose is placed under 
the category of im possibilities. Neither can there 
be an ultimate failure of any human purpose 
when such purpose moves upon a line parallel 
with that of the divine. Truth calls great minds 
to its advocacy, and through them it asserts its 
own mighty power. Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you aud ordained vou ” is the 
language of the personal and supreme Truth. 
Christ is the principle of all normal world- 
movements: other actors upon the stage of his- 
tory. though not puppets of a mock drama, are, 
nevertheless, mere agents through whom the 
objective forces of creation’s development as- 
sert themselves, and vet in such a way as that 
each rational agent is allowed to exercise the 
freedom of his own will. and enabled to harvest 
the reward of his own merit. Assuming the 
correctness of the foregoing view, there can be 
no abortion in the sphere of true scieuce or 
sound philosophy any more than there can bea 
failure in the primary purpose of Almighty 

, or a general miscarriage in the grand de- 
sign of Him who is the author and finisher of 
the Christian faith. Whatever has its incipient 
being in the fecundous womb of eternal truth 
will come, through safe and certain delivery, to 
a legitimate and timely birth. The Substantial 
Philosophy can view itself in no other light 
without stultification and suicide. It has pro- 
claimed from the high tower of its strength 
that truth is a veritable essence, that substance 
is before matter, that the mind, instead of be- 
ing the function of the brain, uses the brain as 
its organ. The same line of reasoning will lead 
us to the position which in this paragraph we 
have attempted to maintain. To surrender tbis 
position would be to throw our excellent philos- 
ophy to the dogs, and crown materialism as 
both consistent in ite claims and triumphant 
in the controversy which is now shaking the 
very heavens of honest, earnest inquiry and 
thought. 

That which is to be hath already been” is 
what the Son of David said of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy. It did not spring into exist- 
ence from the recent revolution in science; al- 
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though it was prepared for the benefit of the 
world in the laboratory of a grand and noble 
intellect. Just as the Reformation produced 
the Reformers; just as the principles of popu- 
lar freedom produced Washington and Jeficr- 
son as distinguished actors upon the stage of 
colonial history, so did the eternal principle of 
Substartialism lay bold of its most natural se- 
lection, and use him as an active medium 
through which to appear before the world and 
challenge the consideration of honest men. 
Fact is, the fullness of time was here. the new 
philosophy was ready to be born, and all the 
mercenary midwives of materialistic Egypt 
could not strangle it at its birth. And now, 
since it has been born, although it may be 
kept cradled for awhile among the bulrushes 
of popular prejudice, it will gain strength as a 
proper child, and finally go forth to lead the 
world from the bondage of scholastic corrup- 
tion into its own higher sphere of philosophic 
3 and consequent freedom in the promised 
and. 

The seed having been thus sown and germi- 
pated, the threefold question now is: Who 
shall water the plant. cultivate the crop, and 
garner the harvest? Notwithstanding tbe cor- 
rectness of the position taken in the foregoing 
paragraph, it is none the less true that in acer- 
tain sense: 


“ By a slender thread hang everlasting things.” 


Neither is it unnatural that the question of 
Dr. Hall’s health, mental vigor and consequent 
continued usefulness at the head of the greatest 
scientific movement of the age should be the 
source of intense anxiety and general inquiry 
among thore who know what the said move 
ment really involves. In common with others, 
we experience the torturous solicitude occa- 
sioned by some ox the facts now under con- 
sideration. We have lost no faith in the scien- 
tific soundness of the principles announced and 
the certainty of their ultimate triumph. but at 
times our timid soul is found oscillating be 
tween hope and a fear that possibly our dear 
friend may be called from his work on eurth 
before he is permitted to demonstrate the 
strength of Substantialism in this generation to 
such an extent that its power shall be acknowl. 
edged by every one that is tocome. Indeed, at 
times we have felt that this generation will 
probably pass away before the kingdom of the 
new philosophy can be generally seen coming 
with that rising, spreading, and prevailing 
power and glory which its eternal verities in- 
volve. 

While thus lingering and languishing in this 
disquieting purgatory of suspense, we received 
encouraging dispatches from tbe seat of war. 
The Editor informed us that his health was 
measurably restored, and his intellectual ener- 
gies correspondingly recuperated. He also sent 
us the cheering intelligence that new recruits 
were joining the ranks, and marching with the 
imbannered hosts of regenerated science. 

The February number of THE MICROSOM con- 
firmed what had been intimated through other 
channels of information. Dr. Mott uncovers 
his scholarly head, and makes obeisance to the 
majesty of truth. Letters come in from all 
quarters expressing the hope that he may be 
induced to speak directly through the pages of 
this journal. 

It would indeed be highly gratifying to the 
contributorial staff, as well as to the readers 0 
THE MICROCOSM in general, if the Doctor's serv- 
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ices could be secured as its associate or assist- 
ant editor. The infusion of such blood would 
impart new energy to this magazine and widen 
its sphere uf usefulness as the advocate of true 
cience. Such an arrangement would confirm 
the faith of those who have already been 
translated from darkness to light, and cunvert 
others who ure still bowirg their idolatrous 
knees to the gods of popular nonsense. It 
would give the recent past a merited justifica- 
tion and arch the vear future with a radiant 
bow of promise. The friends of Dr. Hall would 
be no less reluctant to part with the senior ed- 
itor in the event that Providence should see fit 
to loose the silver cord, or break the golden 
bowl, but they could bhe more easily reconciled 
to such a possible dispensation when supported 


by the fact that his mantle wonld fall upon |i 


one whose intellectual shoulders have been 
symmetrically proportioned by all that nature 
and education could confer upon a highly 
favored son. Sustained and soothed by tbe 
cheering presence of such an Elisha, all the 
children of the old prophet would wait, in bet- 
ter submission, their summons to the stormy 
banks of Jordan, when Elijah shall be called 
to step into the chariot of Israel and take his 
expected ride through the skies. 
atever the future may have in store for 
any of us, one thing at this writing seems evi- 
dent—the Substantial Philosophy is passing the 
crisis with its banner on the breeze. Let us 
therefore hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering. We congratulate the Ed- 
itor upon the vuluable assistance he may 
expect from his new yoke-fellow. We con- 
gratulate all schools and colleges upon the 
forthcoming text-book on sound. now in the 
speedy course of preparation. We congrat- 
ulate the world-renowned advocates of the 
wave-theory, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
open the prospect of meeting a foeman worthy 
of their steel; and it will now soon be seen 
whether the probable scientific set-to will not 
force them to renounce a cause unworthy of 
their valor. We congratulate the truth that it 
is about to have free course and be glorified. 
We congratulate the cricket that it will no 
longer be required to, perform impossibilities 
under the penalty of losing its position as an 
important agent for the windy firm of Tyndall, 
Helmholtz. and Mayer. We rejoice in the 
emancipation of the atmospheric molecule, 
since it need no longer be cut and carved and 
punched and prompted to squeal music for the 
march of false science. * * 
The writer bas just recovered from a severe 
spell of laughing over the ridiculous in the 
pular theory of sound. And now, our face 
havi g settled back into its normal expression 
of constitutional gravity, we proceed with all 
seriousness and candor to congratulate Dr. 
Mott upon tbe persecution for righteousness’ 
sake that awaits him. He has seen too much 
of the world not to expect the inevitable. The 
aradise of substantial immortality in science 
has always been reached through the purga- 
torial fires of persecution. This is the baptism 
in which Heaven consecrates its ‘‘ coterie of 
cranks ” before they are fully prepared to con- 
found the things that are mighty ” in that wis- 
dom which is * foolishness with God.” We 
welcome him to our tonic feast of bitter herbs, 
and also to a rare dish of the most substantial 
and savory viands ever served to that select 
class of guests who hunger for the unleavened 
bread of sound philosophy. 
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To the wave-theorists we offer the terms of 
surrender at discretion. The master minds of 
their opaque-s¥stem are searching after a more 
luminous sun. in whose light they reasonably 
hope to find a more satisfactory solution of the 
world’s leading scientiric aud religious prob- 
lems. Come in out of the darkness, gentle- 
men. Turn your faces toward that command- 
ing summit where Truth’s proud temple shines 
afar. Do not continue to teach the self- 
contradictory theory, and thus bequeath to 
your children the humiliating intelligence that 
their distinguished fathers knew not the day of 
their most favorable visitation. The surrender 
of your Jegions is a mere question of time. 
It is only a few years since the new poopy, 
appare as a root out of dry ground, and now 
it bas its intelligent advocates in every State 
of tbe Union, and upon nearly every conti- 
nent of the world. At this rate how long will 
it take to marshal its friends by the million 
and put all the armies of the aliens to flight ? 
In answering this question, let us apply the 
principles and ratio of God’s arithmetic. If 
one can chase a thousand, two shall put ten 
thousand to flight. And there are more to. 
follow. Some are just now drilling for their 

tive positions in the mighty phalanx. 
They will soon attain to the proper measure of 
ability and fitness to become leaders in the war. 
Why should the heathen rage, or the people 
imagine a vain thing? Wait untii Kephart, 
Munnell, Hoffer, Carter, Lowber, Hamlin, 
Van Dyke. Hand and others of caual promise 
shall buckle on the armor in all the might and 
majesty of their attainable mental manhcod. 
What a grand skedaddling of unscientific fugi- 
tives may then be seen chasing down the dark 
valley of the shadow of materialistic philoso- 
phy! The rout will be without a parallel io 
istory. except in the pell-mell stampede of 
those materialists which 1800 years ago. un- 
der the power of their peculiar inspiration, 
rushed violently down the Gadarean hills to 
destruction. e hope that the founder of the 
Substantial Philosophy will live to toot bis 
bugle in the final charge upon the demoralized 
ranks of the enemy. Should Providence order 
otherwise, we snall still be content to know 
that be will nave gone to witness the decisive 
battle from beyond the stars, and shout the 
lorious victory home amoug the hosts of 
eaven. He will there have leisure and health 
and all the necessary facilities to continue his 
second volume upon The Problem of Human 
Life—a volume which can neither be meas- 
ured by the terrestrial latitude of space, nor 
limited by the uncertain longitude of time. 


— — — 
THE LATEST AND BEST OFFERS. 


For one subscription (old or new subscriber), 
with $1, for present volume of THE MICROCOSM, 
we will send, post paid, Dr. Mott’s new book 
on Sound, referred to last month; or we will 
send our new condensed Webster. Dictionary 
(384 pages), as may be preferred. For two sub- 
scriptions as above ($2), we will send either 
„ Universalism Against Itself,’ Walks and 
Words of Jesus,” or the present vol. free. Fer 
three subscriptions as above ($3), we will send 
the Problem of Human Life.“ either volume 
of THE MICROcosM. bound. Death of Death,” 
or Through the Prison to the Throne.” Our 
encyclopedia offer still stands good, as seen 
elsewhere. We have disposed of many sets. 
See last page of November number. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, 80 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
gencral aim and scope of THE Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tribntors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR. 


——— 


There are numerous arguments which go to 
prove that force, in whatever form it exists and 
operates, must, in the nature of things, be sub- 
stantial; that is, that it must be an objective 
something—a real entitative existence —rather 
than the uon-entitative motion of some material 
body. Upon this assumption the Substantial 
Philosophy was originally based, and to eluci- 
date and prove its correctness much of our 
editorial labor in the conduct of this magazine 
has been devoted. To assume force to be in- 
substantial or a nonentity is to attempt to con- 
ceive of the most manifest and gigantic phys 
ical effects as without a cause, such, for ex- 
ample, as the shivering of a forest tree to 
splinters by a touch of electricity, or even the 
pulling of a satellite or planet from its tangen- 
tial course by an invisible and · intangible mode 
of motion called gravity. It is impossible for 
the mind to conceive of anything less thana 
real substance, and a powerful substance at 
that, which is capable of disintegrating a giant 
oak and scattering its fragments broadcast. 
To say that this destruction can result froma 
mere mode of motion, without substantial con- 
tact of the acting agent, is nonsense, for there 
is nothing in this case that moves to produce 
any such effect if the electric force be not an 
entity. The air, surely, which surrounds the 
oak, does not move unless as the effect of the 
destruction, instead of its cause. And even if 
we suppose that the splintering of the tree was 
the effect of an aerial motion which we might 
thus call electric force—still, what was it that 
caused such motion of the air? Could the air 
move without an adequate force to cause it? If 
it required force to put the air inte motion and 
thus create electricity as another force or mode 
of motion, then the first force must have either 
been a substance, or a mode of motion of some 
other substance, whiclr moved the air, and thus 
caused the motion called electricity. Was this 
prior substance ether? If so, what force put 
the ether in motion to cause motion in the air, 
and thus produce motion called electricity? 
Such pre-ethereal force must also either bea 
substance ora thode of motion; and if the lat- 
ter, then what body was it that moved to cause 
the motion of the ether by which to move the 
air, and thus generate electricity as a mode of 
motion to move the fibers of the tree, and thus 
scatter its splinters over acres of ground? 
Clearly ether cannot be thrown into waves to 
produce such tremendous results as would be 
thus attributed to it, without a moving force: 
and if we attempt to account for that force 
which moved ether as a mode of motion of 
some other body, then we have to account for 
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this still prior force in the same way, and 
so on back, till finally the only sensible solu- 
tion is that the first or primal force which 
caused the first subs*ance to move must itself 
have been substantial. Why not, then, exer- 
cise common scientific sense and philosophical 
judgment, and say that the electric force which 
shattered the tree was a real substance. which 
acts by a fixed law of nature, making its sub- 
stantial contact with the oak adequate to the 
result accomplished ? 


| 
| 
| 
l 


Thus the mode-of-motion ” philosophy, with 


its ‘‘house-that-Jack-built ” logic, runs itself 
into the ground in attempting to make elec- 
tricity a mode of motion of some other sub- 
stance. Each and every such attempt inevita- 
bly involves a previous substantial and active 
force to cause the resulting motion, till we finally 
get back to the foundation of all force, where 
the immaterial force element of Nature blends 
with and becomes incorporated as an inte- 
gral part of the primordial and self-existent 
intelligent force of the universe, by and from 
which alone all forms of manifested force have 
derived their moving power. No other solu- 
tion comes anywhere near meeting the diff- 
culties involved. 

How weak, then. to talk of light as ethereal 
undulations, and thus be obliged to invent a 
real substance to undulate, when light itself, as 
an imponderable immaterial substance, would 
have answered every purpose, and thus dis- 
pensed with all circumlocution! The same 
logic which has just driven electricity, as 
an insubstantial mode of motion, into its theo- 
retical hiding-place, would also drive light, or 
heat, or sound, or magnetism, or gravity, as 
now universally taught, into the same obscure 
retreat. What propriety is there, for example, 
in teaching that light is only the motion of 
ether-waves, to get rid of accepting light as a 
real immaterial substance, when the ether, if 
such a substance exists at all, being, as Tyn- 
dal] teaches, an inert substance, cannot move 
unless some substantial end real force acts 
upon it to throw it into vibration? As well 
talk about sound being the motion of air-waves 
with no vibrating substantial body to move the 
air, and without any previous substantial force 
to throw this sounding body into vibration by 
which to move the air! Ether, if there be such 
a jelly-like substance, can no more vibrate it- 
self than can the ocean move itself into water- 
waves without the contact of the substantial 
air-currents acting upon it; or than the air can 
move itself into currents by which to produce 
such ocean- waves, without the substantial heat- 
force which expands tke air and causes it to 
assume the character of wind. No scientist 
seems ever to have thought of rationally ac- 
counting for the force that moves the ether into 
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waves by which to cause light. The only sup- 
position ever hinted—that the ether is agitated 
into light-waves by the action of heat in pro- 
ducing incandescence in the luminous body—is 
more absurd than any Irish bull ever perpe- 
trated. Tyndall tells us that heat is but the 
motion of ether- waves, the same as light, only 
of a lower order, and that when we feel warmth 
from the stove it is because it sends out waves 
of ether against our cuticle. How can ether 
vibrations of a lower grade, called heat- wives, 
generate incandescence by which to start ether- 
waves of a higher order or more rapid vibra- 
tion, called light- waves, when the first- named 
waves have no force but their own self-acting 
mode of motion to cause their undulations? Pos- 
sibly if one of our great authorities in physics 
were pinned down to it, he would find himself 
whirling in a logical circle by first assuming 
that light of a low grade of ether-vibrations 
causes light of a bigber grade of the same 
vibrations, and that the ether in the first in- 
stance vibrating itself causes itself to vibrate 
in the second instance. Lord Rayleigh would, 
no doubt, by his profound algebraical resources, 
have no difficulty in demonstrating such a 
proposition to the entire satisfaction of our col- 
leges, if he were only allowed to start off with 
a sufficient number of assumed mathematical 
duta. 

With these introductory remarks iet us come 
to the question we bave proposed to discuss— 
namely, to prove that sound, instead of being 
the wave-motion of the air, is one of the sub- 
stantial forces of Nature, and as entitative and 
real as is light, heat, magnetism, gravitation 
or electricity. It is positively indisputable, and 
will be conceded by every intelligent and can- 
did investigator of physics, that if external 
sound be not air-waves or atmospheric pulses 
sent off from the sounding body, then it must 
be a substantial force somewhat analogous to 
electricity, and like it requiring a conducting 
medium, and having a velocity of travel of 
its own through different media. This is an 
irresistible alternative, since there is no middle 
ground for standing room between motion and 
substance. We have challenged scientists to 
draw upon their fancy and guess, if they can, 
any possible ground save one of the two 
named. Some of our readers have written us 
that they have no hesitation in conceding 
from our arguments the complete overthrow of 
the wave-theory of sound, but that they are 
not prepared to accept the substantial theory! 
Now we protest that unless these objectors 
can imagine some middle ground between mo- 
tion and substance, it is worse than quibbling 
to concede the wave-theory broken down, and 
still object to the general truth and necessity 
of the Substantial Philosophy. Sound, after 
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having been generated at a distance, comes to 
us at a given velocity, showing that it is an 
objective something which travels, consuming 
time in transit the same as does light or light- 
ning, only much slower. Plainly, as before 
stated, it must be the pulses or wave-motions 
of the air, or else it must consist of an im- 
material sonorous substance traveling by its 
own law of conduction and radiation some- 
what analogous to that of light, heat, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, etc. To demonstrate its 
substantial character, therefore, it only needs 
to be proved beyond doubt that the pulse 
hypcthesis of the current theory is an impossi- 
bility. This wenow proceed to do in a manner 
m some respects new to our readers. 

To send off a puise or condeused wave 
through such a medium as air, whose particles 
are mobile and free to regain position after 
oisplacement, necessarily requires a motion so 
swift as to more than equal the mobility of the 
medium or its tendency to restore disturb- 
ances. Now we deny that any motion of a 
body moving through the air in open space, 
even as swift as a rifle-bullet, is swift enough 
to start a pulse that will travel toany distance, 
though it might be swift enough to vondense 
the air immediately in contact with its 
surface. We regard it as pure assumption 
without a shadow of proof to support it tbat 
the vibrations of sensitive flames, or even dia- 
phragms at a distance from a sounding body, 
causing sand to dance and form figures upon 
them, are caused by air-pulses sent off from 
the sounding instrument; but we bold. on the 
contrary, that all such motions are produced 
sympathetically by the substantial «ontact of 
the sound pulses themselves, somewhat as 

magnetism will act on a distant bit of iron. As 
proof of the correctness of this view, no such 
effects on distant diaphragms can occur when 
the rate of motion of the sounding instrument 
is below the sound-producing vibrational num- 
ber. Whereas, if the wave-theory were true, 
it is manifest that avy rate of periodic vibra- 
tions. of equal force as when producing sound, 
ought mechanically to act upon a diapbragm 
and disturbsand at the same distance precisely, 
if mere condensed air-pulses are the cause of 
such phenomena. Phrsicists have bad this 
crushing challenge staring them in the face in 
the Problem of Human Life for years, to which 
they have turned a deaf ear. n fact only ex- 
plicable on the ground that tney dare not put 
the current theory of sound to the crucial test 
of experiment. 

In our recent review of Sir William Thom- 
son’s barometric theory of sound-pulses, in 
which he unwittingly staked the whole sound. 
theory on a simple matter of fact easily tested, 
we showed, and now repeat it, that no pulse 
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or repetition of pulses of the most pow- 
erful character that mechanice can pro- 
duce, will affect in the slightest degree the 
column of mergury in an exposed barom- 
eter tube even in a closed room. How much 
less is such a thing possible in the open air? 
Yet an insect, with its incomparably more 
trifling movements, causes a tone that can be 
heerd a mile away, and which that great 
authority says can only be caused by haro- 
metric changes. If Sir William was the great- 
minded and candid scientist that report 
makes him, we would suppose that some 
reply should have come from his pen by which 
to explain this damaging fact, since we learn 
that his attention has been personally called to 
our criticism. 

But this is not the most marked feature of 
difficulty for the wave-theory to meet. The 
highest authorities on sound, including Tyn- 
dall and Helmholtz, have admitted a million 
times more than enough to break down that 
theory: They, with all other writers on sound, 
have labored under the monstrous misconcep- 
tion, though a necessity of the theory, that a 
tuning-fork’s prongs had to advance and travel 
“ swiftly” in order to compress the air and send 
off sound-waves; and they both were innocent 
enough to specify that the motions of clock- 
pendulums were too slow to send off such con- 
deused pulses. Yet we had the honor of 
demonstrating by a new method of measure- 
ment. in reply to Prof. Stahr in the October 
MICROCOSM (1883), that the prong sounds audi- 
bly when not moving at a velocity of one inch 
in three hours, and which Capt. Carter carried 
out by his superior apparatus to an actua) 
measured velocity of only one-and-a-half inches 
in four years. (See Microcosm for December, 
1888.) 

Now, it would seem almost a work of super. 
erogation to tell the most superficial be- 
ginner in science that a motion as slow 
as that of the hour-hand of a clock, how- 
ever many times repeated, could not con- 
dense the free air and drive off sensible air- - 
waves; yet the fork sounds, as Capt. Carter 
proved, when its prongs were actually moving 
25,000 timer slower than the hour-hand of a 
common clock, or more than 1,000,000,000 
times slower than the pendulum of the regu- 
lator-clock whicb Prof. Tyndall declared moved 
too sluggishly to compress the air and send off 
waves. 

Here is another class of proofs against the 
wave-theory, some portions of which are so 
entirely new to science and fatal to the views 
of modern physicists, that it would be a dere- 
liction of duty should we neglect to record 
them for the benefit of coming investigators. 
Ne class of facts are more destructive of the 
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doctrine of acoustics as now taught than those 
relating to resonance, or the remarkable phe- 
nomena of the augmentation of sound by hold- 
ing the vibrating instrument in contact with a 
suitable sounding-board. Let us examine 
these facts for a moment. 
It is claimed by Prof. Tyndall and other au- 
thorities that resonance can only occur by a 
greater wave-motion of the air caused by the 
larger vibrating surface of the sounding-board. 
A more fallacious supposition was never enter- 
tained. In the first place the sounding-board 
does not, and. iu the nature of things. cannot, 
vibrate bodily or asa whole. It could not do 
this as the effect of holding a tuning-fork, for 
example, against it, because so large a body as 
a tensioned sounding-board has a vibrational 
number of its own very different from that of 
the fork, and should it vibrate at all bodily it 
would have to conform to its own vibrational 
number, making a corresponding pitch of tone, 
thus changing that of the fork to its own proper 
number. Whereas, the pitch of the fork is not 
changed or disturbed in the slightest degree, 
but merely its sound is augmented in intensity 
by diffusion through the resonator. The tremor 
of the board, as is well known, is among its 
particles, and not bodily motion such as could 
act on the air, in the manner the swinging 
prongs are supposed to act, while this tremor 
is only incidental to the fork's contact. having 
nothing to do with augmenting the sound by 
augmenting the atmospheric disturbances. 
And here let us present such proofs of our as- 
sertion as will forever silence adverse criticism. 
To do this intelligibly we need a diagram of a 
tuning-fork. 


In the first place, if the · stem of the fork (e) 
be held upon the resonant board, its motion up 
and down, or in the direction of its length, is 
but one-fifth the amplitude of the prongs later- 
ally at a, as shown by Prof. Spice in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science for December, 1876. 
Thus, if the piece of wood were of just five 
times the surface urca of the prongs, and were 
to viorate bodily under the stem of the fork, it 
would only produce the same atmospheric dis- 
turbance as the fork itself, since the wood can 
receive but one-fifth the amplitude of motion. 
Yet, such a piece of dry spruce by actual test will 
make more than one-hundred times the volume of 
tone that the fork will make alone! This single 
fact forever destroys the theory that resonance 
is caused by increased air-waves sent off from 
the sounding-board; and, of course, with this 


discovery falls the wave-theory itself. In addi- 
tion to this fact, we may add that while such a 
piece of dry spruce will add fully one-huucred 
volumes to the tone of the fork by resonance, 
though only doubling the disturbance of the 
air, uccording to the wave-theory, yet a piece 
of tron of the same size as the wood, and held in 
the same way, will scarcely increase the intensity 
of the fork’s sound perceptibly! Why is this, 
when the piece of iron, owing to the firmness 
of its surface and texture, really duplicates the 
stem’s vibrations more accurately than can the 
piece of wood? The plain answer is that these 
supplemental vibrations are purely incidectal, 
and have nothing to do with the phenomena of 
resonance, a fact which no physicist ever dreamt 
of before seeing the Problem of Humun Life. 

But here is a still more fatal discovery: 
Suppose a small projecting pin be soldered to 
the fork at the point c, where there is almost 
no vibration of .the fork, and held loosely 
against the sounding-board, so as to slip freely 
over its polished surface, and thus not cause it 
to tremble. it still produces precisely the same 
augmentation of sound, by mere contact and 
radiation, as if apy other portion of the fork is 
used which produces the greatest incidental 
tremor. Try it. Hence. it follows that the tre- 
mor of the sounding-board is merely incidental] 
to the fork’s vibration, and that its action on 
the air has no more to do with the reflection, 
radiation, and augmentation of sound than 
would the incidental tremor of a red-hot piece 
of sheet-iron have to do with the radiation and 
augmentation of heatin aroom. Any student of 
science who will properly grasp and handle the 
facts here presented concerning resonance can 
silence all the advocates of the wave-theory in 
the country. By the way, when Capt. Carter 
proved that the fork still sounds audibly, held 
in the fingers, when its swiftest motion was 
only at a velocity of an inch-and-a-half in four 
years, he could have easily quintupled the re- 
sult by placing the stem against a sounding- 
board whose motion would bave been five times 
less in distance, according to Prof. Spice, or 
only at a velocity one inch and a half in twenty 
years! Thus every new fact evolved only adds 
to the impossibility of the correctness of the 
wave-theory of sound. 

But even these facts, clear as they are, do 
not constitute the strongest evidence against 
the truth of the wave-theory. Dr. Heury A. 
Mott calls our attention to the startling admis- 
sion of the eminent physicist, Prof. G. G. 
Stokes, D.C.L., F.R.S., professor of physics in 
Cambridge University, and a very high author- 
ity on sound, who declares that the reason 
why a tuning-fork produces such a weak sound, 
even at its greatest amplitude, when held in the 
hand, is because the air particles on account of 
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their mobility run around the prong taking 
their place behind it, thus preventing the fork 
from condensing the air and seuding off waves! 
This admission is so crushing to the wave- 
theory, coming as it does from an authority in- 
dorsed and quoted from by Lord Rayleigh him- 
gelf, that we will give our readers the exact 
words of Prof. Youmans, as found in the 
Popular Science Monthly, page 888, vol. 14 
1879, as follows: 


“It is well known that. when a mechan- 
ically-striking bell is placed under a receiver 
exhausted of air no sound is heard. Prof. 
Tyndall showed by experiments that, when a 
little air, about one-fourth, is admitted into the 
receiver, the sound is feeble only; but on intro- 
ducing a little hydrogen the sound was again 
stilled. This fact was known to Sir John Her- 
schel, and he gave the explanation that hydro- 
gen breaks the continuity of the medium. But 
this is not the true explanation. Prof. Stokes, 

aying attention to the fact that whena tuning- 
ork is struck and held in air, it gives out but 
little sound, investigated the subject, and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that air is so mobile that 
it runs around the tuning-fork without being 
thrown into waves. Check this running 
round’ by holding a card at one side of the 
fork and the sound is augmented. Now hydro- 
gen is more mobile than air, and hence the 

robable explanation of the bell not sounding 
in it is, that the hydrogen ‘runs round’ so 
readily that it is not thrown into waves.” 


Thus stands the admiasion in all its impover- 
ishing force, that on account of the mobility 
of the air, a prong sounding at its greatest am- 
plitude and velocity of travel is prevented from 
sending off waves or pulses, owing to the tend- 
ency of the air in front to run around” and 
restore equilibrium without being condensed or 
thrown into waves! Now, if a prong travel- 
ing with an amplitude of the sixteenth of an 


inch, and at a velocity of five or six feet in a Pe 


second, cannot condense the air to any extent. 
but allows most of it to run around ” and re- 
store equilibrium, what, in the name of science. 
must be the effect when the prong moves only 
the 64.000,000,000th of an inch at a swing. and 
travels at a velocity of only one inch and a half 
in four years, as demonstrated by Capt. Car- 
ter? This single statement of facts, coupled 
with Prof. Stokes’ admission as indorsed by 
Prof. Youmans, editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly, must settle the wave-theory in the 
mind of every intelligent investigator, showing 
him that sound is not caused by the condensa- 
tion of the air and the propagation of waves, as 
the theory claims. 

If the fork at full swing really produces a 
weak sound because it fails to compress the air 
and send off waves. as Prof. Stokes insists, 
then clearly no other instrument, however 
loud it may sound. should do any better work 
which makes no greater vibrations. Reader, 
do you see the point? Yet the locust, as 


shown in the Problem of Human Life, with 
a vibiatury motion of its sounding appa- 
ratus so small as to be wholly invisible, as 
proved by our own close observation, gener- 
ates a sound almost deafening when near to 
the insect. and which is clearly audible for a 
distance of a mile in all directions! Surely the 
air ought to run around ” this insect’s vastly 
smaller vibrations much casier than around the 
broad swinging prong of a tuning-fork, thus 
demonstrating that the generation and propa- 
gation of sound has nothing whatever. to do 
with air-waves or atmospheric pulses, our best 
sound exponents themselves being judges! 
May we not, therefore, claim to have fairly 
demonstrated, as proposed, in the heading of 
this article, ‘‘ the substantial nature of sound,” 
by proving from logic as well as the highest 
authorities on acoustics, the total fallacy of the 
wave-theory ? Thus, all the natural forces har- 
moniously combine as real objective entities to 
constitute the basis of the Substantial Philoso- 
phy which, whenever and wherever put to the 
test, so beautifully and consistently solves the 
otherwise inscrutable mysteries of science. 


TANGIBILITY AND INTANGIBILITY. 


Much vaguity. so to speak, exists in the 
minds of most persons as to the meaning of the 
words tangible and intangible. The common 
definition, as given in our dictionaries, confines 
the meaning of these terms to the tactile sense, 
or the sense of touch, commonly called feeling. 
This, however, is not sufficiently broad. The 
five senses constitute a chain of gradations of 
tangibility, or, more properly, modifications of 
the sense of touch. In its lowest phase we 
feel the material body by its actual contact 
with our tactile nerves. A still higher phase of 
this lowest sense of the animal economy is ex- 
rienced in feeling the touch of immaterial 
substance. such as heat, radiating against the 
cuticle. But the highest phase of this sense is 
experienced in the contact of the mind upon 
the nervous system of the body, causing physi- 
cal pain or pleasure, according to the mental 
impressions made. 

ext above the sense of touch comes the sense 
of taste, which any one, witb a little reflection, 
can easily resolve into a modified form of touch, 
requiring, as we know. the actual contact of the 
flavorous substance with our gustatory mem- 
brane and nervous system to produce the sen- 
sation, Smell is still a higher form or modifi- 
cation of touch, requiring the same actual 
contact of odorous substance with the nasal 
membrane and the olfactory nerve to cause that 
peculiar sensation, no difference whether the 
odorous particles be material or immaterial 
substauce. Odor cannot, therefore, by anv 
stretch of theoretical fancy, be construed into 
a mode of motion either of air, ether, or any- 
thing else, nor can the sensation of smell be re- 
solved into the mere vibratory motion of the 
nasal membrane, but can only be the simple 
effect of the substantial contact of the odorous 
particles themselves. Hence odor is tangible 
to this sense alone. 

With this rational analysis of the three lower 
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senses and the substantial manner in which the 
sensations must be produced, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the remaining two higher senses 
are governed by the same substuntial laws, 
merely shifting to a more elevated plané and 
range of action, from the mixed contact of mate- 
rial and immaterial substances to a pure contact 
of inmaterial sound and light corpuscles with 
their appropriate sense-nerves? To suppose 
that these two higber or more refined senses 
have left the substantial basis or plane of action 
which demonstrably exists in the three lower 
senses examined, and leaped abruptly to a new 


principle of action, unless some absolute neces- E 


sity exists for such assumption, is to fly into 
the fuce of reason and discard the analogies of 
science as well as the uniformity which every- 


where exists in God's natural system of things. 


Hence we conclude that sound and light. the 
same as odor, must produce their respective 
sensations by substantial contact with the 
nerves affected, and, therefore, that even sound 
and light are fangible in the true sense of the 
term as applied to the senses involved. 

But there are forces which, though substan- 
tial, are really intangible to all our senses, and 
but for processes of reasoning could never be 
known to exist. Magnetism, for example, can 
only be known to exist by its observed effects, 
not upon our sensations, but upon inanimate 
objects. The same is true of gravity. The 
same also would be true of light, were there no 
eyes, and of odor, but for the single sense of 
smell, no ible experiment within human 
reach enabling us to prove its existence except 
by that sense alone. How many other real, 
substantial entities, with wonderful properties 
and powers, may exist in surrounding nature, 
but wholly intangible to any of our senses, it is 
im ible for us even to imagine. With the 
insight we already possess in carrying forward 
this line of research, and the knowledge we 
have already attained of the intangible as well 
as tangible entities which exist all around us, 
many of which we know to be immaterial sub- 
stances, since they act and are acted upou in 
defiance of al] material conditions, we can 
readily imagine the vast and far-reaching scope 
of the Substantial Philosophy. Though it does 
not pretend to solve all problems or clear up 
all the mysteries of science, we venture to be- 
lieve thut it comes nearer doing so than any 
other system of philosophy ever formulated by 
man, and as such we submit its claims to the 
thoughtful student of science. 


ͤ— — g—_________ 
A NOVEL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


We present to our readers as a scientific cu- 
riosity a noveltyin the way of musical instru- 
ments, which we have stumbled upon in our 
researches upon the sound problem. It con- 
sists of a single plain metal bar like a prong of 
a tuning-fork, upon which plain music may be 
played by means of electricity, manipulated 
and controlled by a suitable key-board. We 
do not attempt to record and describe this in- 
vention because of its merits as a musical in- 
strument, but only on account of its scientific 
value to show what is possible to be done as a 
simple achievement in physics. hit upon more 
by accident than design ın seeking for other 
and more important solutions, which we will 
refer to at the close. To convey an intelli- 
gible idea of the instrument, we are obliged to 
present a rough sketch of a portion of the ap- 
paratus by which to describe verbally the re- 


mainder so that it can be understood with a 
little thought: 


Imagine an upright iron bar, A. of such suit- 
able Jength and thickness as to vibrate easily, 
secured to a frame and sounding-case at B. The 
other end of this bar is free to vibrate. and 
passes up between and near to the poles of two 
electro maguets. C, G. suitably connected with 
a battery or dynamo machine by the wires d, 
dh, and firmly secured to the same frame. Now, 
if the electricity is allowed to pass over the 
magnet Ci, it isevident that it will draw the bar, 
A, toward it. But there isa forked and suit- 
ably hinged current-switching device strad- 
dling this bar, but not touching it when at rest, 
the ends of which are seen at c. . As this bar 
is magnetically pulled toward G, and before 
coming near enough to touch, it comes in con- 
tact with the prong of the shifter, e', which 
shunts the current from O, to C. This in turn 
pulls the bar back, toward the pole of the mag- 
net, C, bringing the bar in contact with e, which 
again diverts the current shunting it to C, thus 
alternately and with great rapidity vibrating 
the bar to and fro, causing a pure tone to issue 
from it of a pitch corresponding to the number 
of its vibrations produced in a second. This 
number of vibrations will, of course, be in ex- 
act proportion to the strength of the electric 
current acting on the magnets, since the stronger 
the current the quicker will the bar travel from 
one point of shunting to another. 
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We now come to the curious feature of this 
device, namely, the process of playing a tune 
upon the single bar, a thing never before 
accomplished. We divide the current into 
eight branches as shown at 1, corresponding to 
the eight natural tones of the vocal scale, in- 
cluding the octave. By a simple graduating 
method which may de called a tuning device 
and process, any suitable portion of this subdi- 
vided current may be directed over each of 
theee branch wires to correspond with the 
different notes of the scale to be produced. 
Now, as the lowest note is produced by the 
weakest current. which causes the slowest rate 
of vibration of the bar, our plan is to allow but 
about one-eighth of the current to pass over the 
magnets through wire No. 1, which is done by 
pressing the first or lowest key of our scale- 
hoard, the remaining seven-eighths, or there- 
about, of the current in the meantime return- 
ing to the battery without doing work. To 
cause the bar to vibrate more rapidly, and thus 
produce the next higher tone of the scale, the 
second key is pressed, thus shunting currents 
land 2 over the magnets, leaving six branches 
to return their quota of electricity to the bat- 
tery. And thus each note is produced by press- 
ing the proper key, which sends the correspond- 
ing number of branch-currents over the mag- 
nets, by which their force and action upon the 
bar will be varied to suit the vibrational num- 
bers of the different tones required for a given 
tune. 

Having thus stated the general scope and 
nature of the invention, any scientific electri- 
cian with proper mechanical facilities could 
easily work out the details for dividing and 
shunting the current as intimated, tbus prac- 
tically producing an interesting piece of philo- 
sophical apparatus for the use of colleges, 
schools, etc. 

It now only remains to explain as promised. 
the nature of the research which led us to dis- 
cover this singular musical instrument. It ie 
claimed by all acousticians who have written 
upon the subject of sound and discussed its 
higher mathematical aspects, that the air- 
particles in the sup condensations and 
rarefactions of souud-waves have necessarily 
a simple harmonic to-and-fro motion, the same 
in all respects us that of the prong or string 
which actuates them. By simple harmonic 
motion is meant periodic motion such as that 
oftthe pendulum, which begins slow. gets faster 
till it reaches the center, then retards in velocity 
to the end of the s ing. repeating the same order 
of movements in equal times. This is the kind 
of motion made by most, if not all, vibrating in- 
struments which produce tone, such as strin zs, 
prongs, reeds. rods, etc. Hence the claim that in 
order to produce sound-waves in air. they must 

rtake of this same simple harmonic movement 
in the assumed to and-fro motion of the air- 

rticles, if they are thrown into waves at all. 

elieving as we do, from various considera- 
tions that no waves, with to-and-fro motions 
of the air-particles, are necessary to constitute 
sound, we resolved to invent a method of gen- 
erating sonorous pulses by a kind of motion 
the exact opposite of the simple harmonic 
principle, namely, a motion commencing slow 
and getting swifter and swifter to the end of 
the swing, then repeating the same period- 
ically. This we accomplished in the device we 
have described, by the pull of the magnet, 
which necessarily increases in force and ve- 
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the pole of the magnet. As the air-particles in 
a sound-wave, according to the wave-theory, 
can only move by the law of simple harmonic 
motion, and as they must necessarily partake 
of the same kind of motion as that of the in- 
strument which actuates them. as distinctly 
taught by higher acoustics, hence the tone ra- 
diated from our electric bar cannot be caused 
by the to-and-fro motion of air-particles at all, 
its movement being on a principle of vibration 
entirely different from that of simple harmonic 
motion. Will Prof. Stevens, of Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, and Prof. Mayer. of Hoboken, 
give their special attention to this knotty 
problem, and explain how it is that sound can 
consist of air-waves, in total defiance of the 
law of simple harmonic motion? When they 
shall have failed to explain it. Substantialism 
will stand ready to receive them with open 
arms. 


AMBITION FOR LONGEVITY. 

OF the physical possessions of which man 
may be justly proud on earth, longevity stands 
srominent in point of grandeur and sublimity. 
t implies. in the first place, an unusual {meas- 
ure of good health, and the two together make 
up the recorded historical evidence of a hfe of 
moderate indulgence in the pleasures and grati- 
fications of the appetites and ions, with 
temperance in the use of food, drink, exercise, 
pastimes, and work, mental as well as physical. 
Few persons find it easy to control themselves 
from childhood upto mature manhood or wom- 
anhood without serious impairment of the 
physical organization, by either over-work, 
over-play. or the over-indulgence of some ap- 
petite or propensity. Self-control is, therefore, 
the true key to longevity and to the grandeur 
of true manhood and womanhood, and which 
forms the high standard of that physical, social, 
and moral excellence to which humanity may 
rightfully aspire. Unfortunately, the vast ma- 
jority of the race, as maturity approaches, or 
even in earlier life, are tempted to discount 
longevity at a fearful rate, by adopting the 
motto of the epicure: ‘* Live while you live, and 
seize upon the present pleasures which are sure, 
rather than barter them, by self-restraint. for 
those of the future, which are uncertain.” Not 
one man in a thousand of the young or middle- 
aged possesses enough ambition for good health 
and longevity to induce bim to forego any 
present gratification in view of the prospective 
indemnity from pain and fleshly ills which*such 
self-denial guarantees in old age. This comes 
from a want of the true appreciation of the 
glory and grandeur which attaches to unim- 
paired longevity. With us, however. the most 

rofound gratification is experienced in standing 
in the presence of an aged man or woman who 
is free from dotage or „ decreptitude. 
We are proud of such a sight, and contemplate 
the hale nonagenarian who stands erect and in 
his right mind with a feeling of awe and sub- 
limity akin to that which one feels in looking 
at an ancient castle or cathedral, against which 
the storms of many centuries have beaten in 
vain. Nothing affords us such refined pleasure 
as to look upon one who actually lived contem- 
poraneously with Wasbington and Jefferson: 
and we have gone many miles to enjoy the 
majestic sensation of shaking hands with a 
veritable centenarian. We are surely not alone 
in this reverential feeling of esteem for the 


locity the nearer the approach of the bar (A) to] aged. We believe that thousands feel the 
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same, and that it will always be thus, even 
among the youth of our land. for we were 
always similarly infatuated with the idea of 
pa longevity in mau since our earliest recol- 
ection. 

This feeling of veneration and respect for 
tbe old does not arise necessarily from our hor- 
ror or dread of dissolution, but, as before 
hinted, from a feeling of wonder and awe, 
such as inspires one’s soul standing in tbe pres- 
ence of Cyclops. Realizing this reverence, 
therefore, within our own bosoins toward the 
aged, should not a feeling of selfishness, if 
nothing nobler could come into play. induce us 
so to cultivate and husband our mental and 
payeicel powers as to attain great age, if i- 

le, and thus add to the gratification of friends 
by our own venerable presence. Sir James 
Paget closes his able address before the recent 
International Health Exhibition, by the remark 
that We want more ambition for health—a 
personal ambition for renown in health as keen 
as is that for bravery, or for beauty, or for 
success in our athletic games or field sports.” 
Yes, and we may add—‘‘ ambition for health” 
most of all for what health legitimately leads 
to if fully utilized, and barring accidents, 
namely, the proud distinction and satisfaction 
of having personally achieved a full century of 
time, while still capable df enjoying the pleas- 
ures of life, to which we conscientiously be- 
lieve men and women normally entitled by 
charter-deed from the priceless treasury of 
Nature. In pursuance of tbis belief in the nor- 
mal possibilities of the human organization, 
some of our own articles in THE MICROCOSM, as 
well as those of our contributors, will hereafter 
add their influence. Preliminary to health 
and earthly longevity in a marked degree be- 
longs a proper understanding of the funda- 
mental questions of food, drink, raiment and 
exercise. 

And finally, and superior even to the laudable 
desire for health aud physical longevity, is an 
ambition for the longevity of one's influence 
and reputation for having been a benefit to 
mankind during one’s life-time. Of all the 
ambitions of an earthly character, that stands 
highest for moral excellence which looks for- 
ward to an imperishable monument—one which 
will stand recorded ın history’s page to prove 
that the subject thereof bad lived fora purpose, 
and that his life had been of permanent advan- 
tage to his race. To live to a full hundred 
years we confess to having been a high ambi- 
tion of our own, and ove which we regard as 
worthy of calling forth our best powers and 
the exertion of our greatest ingenuity and 
self-watchfulness; but far bigher than this 
is that aim of life which all should cultivate, 
to carve one’s bame upon bistory's inerasable 
page, and tostand there remembered by pos- 
terity as a real benefactor to the generation in 
which one may have lived. To achieve some- 
thing during a lifetime which will elevate the 
race toa higher plane, socially, morally. civ- 
illy, commercially, or intellectually, is such an 
ambition as can reconcile us philosophically to 
resign the worn-out body to its mother earth 
when the time shall come, even if no other im- 
mortality than that of the positivist were pos- 
sible to man. But addto this the most sub- 
lime ambition of all—that which looks forward 
beyond earthly attainments and results to an 
immortal longevity which will continue to in- 
vigorate the Siving soul when parchment and 
marble monuments shall have crumbled to 
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dust and ceased to be! That is the longevity 
of the eternal ages to which the Substantial 
Philosophy points its prophetic finger, and to 
which its adherents may look forward with an 
ambition radiant with jewels that will out-scin- 
tillate a crown of stars. This really positive 
immortality causes that of the positivist to 
| pale its ineffectual light. while the substantial 
longevity involved is what the new philosophy 
holds out to its adherents as the legitimate aim 
for their highest earthly ambition. 
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THE NATURE OF ODOR. 


BY REV. F. L. NAGLER, D. D. 
Dr. A. WILFORD HALL: 

In *‘ Recreations in Astronomy,” p 255, 
we read the following: A grain of musk gives 
off atoms enough to scent the air of a room. 
| You detect it above, below, on every side. Let 
the zephyrs of summer and the blasts of win- 
ter sweep through that room for forty years, 
bearing out into the wide world miles on miles 
of air, all perfumed from the atoms of the 
grain of musk, and at the end of the forty 
years the weight of that graia bas not especially 
diminished, though uncountable myriads on 
myriads have gone.” 

ow, these facts are not to be disputed; but 
is the explanation unquestionably correct? I 
should like to ask the Editor of THE MICROCOSM 
whether odor is a material part of the substance 
or of the body from which it comes; and how 
ido we know it to be matter? A bell, for in- 
stance, may give off sound pulses for forty 
years and not diminish in weight, because 
sound is not a material part of the bell's sub- 
stance. May not the eame be true of the grain 
of musk and its odorous emanations? 1 am in. 
clined so to think until the opposite is poren 
Please give me and the readers of THE MICRO- 
cOsM light on this subject if you can. 

Did you notice the able article on your work 
by no less a scholar than Dr. O. Zoeckler, in the 
Beweis des Glaubens last spring ? 


PORTSMOUTH, Ohio. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Of late we ara becoming somewhat mixed, so 
to speak, or undecided, as to the true status of 
odor among the demonstrable substances of 
nature. Prof. Tyndall, Dr. Carpenter, and 
most other physicists have held the old view 
that odor is constituted of the material par- 
ticles of the odorous body, and which are so 
very minute as to be practically imponderable, 
and to pass off through tke air by some law of 
diffusion which enables them to come in con- 
tact with the nasa] membrane, and thus pro- 
duce the sensation of smell. Such has hereto- 
fore been our own view; but this very uncer- 
tainty, as now emphasized by Rev. Dr. Nagier’s 
arguinent, we regard as of the utmost. value 
to science, and especially to the Substantial 
Philosophy. since it shows the existence of 
a confessedly entitative, semi - force which, 
whether material or not, can be nothing less 
than a real substance, and which no mode-of- 
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motion theory, however construed, can explain. has been attacked by me on the points of 


The fact of its almost infinite tenuity. as proved | ‘Creation! Evolution! and Undulatiou” 
: : p „Several have been so roused that they have 


by this limitless diffusion of the sensuous pir- | purchased the book, and Mr. Mayne here in- 
ticles from a grain of musk, makes it almost formed a young student friend of mine whom 
impossible for us to believe it to be a material I have all but converted to your views. that he 
substance. while its limit to the conditions of had sold about one hundred copies of your mar- 


material obstacles, penetrating or passing MeL tee ales 1 80 3 as de- 
through no solid body, as so readily done by liver a lecture on ‘Sound’ this coming month. 
other imponderable forces, makes it equally 


and I do not intend the ball, once set in motion. 
difficult for us to accept it as a purely immate- to stop rolling if any effort on my part can 
rial entity. Would it not, therefore, be tue 


| 
keep it going. 
$ k Have you any agent in Ireland or England 
most rational conclusion for us to accept odor | for your Microcosm? Will you kindly seud me 
as the missing link connecting the materia] and |a specimen copy of last or this month, for 
the immaterial realms of substantial entities, | Which I inclose stamps? 

d E Kael ian 8 k tl Aud now allow me to sincerely thank you 
and, as we had occasion to remarks recently, for the book which. amongst all scientific pro- 
the natural bridge intended by an Allwise first | ductions, has afforded me the highest delight. 
cause to form the pathway for man’s intellect I have indeed reveled in its pages, argu- 
to direct him from the material Iicre to the im- ments and exposures, and I anticipate in a 

‘al 7 ter? That it titut second and third reading to reap two other 
material hereafter at it constitutes not harvests of similar if not equal enjoyment. 
only the borderland of material existence but “I remain, my dear sir, 
the very arch that spans the chasm separating ‘Yours „ 

. : JOHN JACKSON. 
matenial and immaterial substances, we are . THE SCHOOL, Belfast, Ireland.” 
strongly inclined to believe; and we repeat that 
the very problems and mysteries involved in 
the process of reaching this central avenue to 
human intellect among the five senses is well 
calculated to call out discussion and investiga- | 
tion, which in any possible event can only tend A : 
to reinforce, strengthen, and, finally, confirm 8 Medical College and 
the general truth of the Substantial Philosophy. ' By the way, let no reader forget that we lia ve 
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ERRATUM.— In noticing Dr. Mott's lecture last 
month, and in speaking of the various scientific 
positions held by him, we inadvertently made 
him Professor of Physics in Columbia Coilege. 
It should have been Professor of Chemistry and 


EEE i la S E now a full 8 y of Dr. Mott’s sensational book 
on Sound. The price has been raised by the 
TELLING INDORSEMENTS. publishers to $1 per copy; but as we promised 


eee i : to supply it free, as a premium for a single sub- 
Rev. J. S. Smith, Waldron, Mich., writes scription to THE ende etc., 5 50 
uam 3 , _ | cents cash, we will continue to do so till further 
“I am a ‘Substantialist’ physico-theologi-| notice, even though we may incur loss by so 
cally from center to circumference. Your Sub- doing. Those wanting this beautiful work at 
stantial Philosophy strikes this scientific nine- | such trifling cost bad better embrace the oppor- 
teenth century with all the cogency, lucidity, | tunity while it stands open. 
and originality of a new revelation from the in- 


— 088 . —— 
visible but substantial spirit-world. May the THE WAY IT IS VALUED. 
choicest benediction of Heaven rest upon you — 
in your valuable labors.” We have had more than three hundred let- 
— — ters from subscribers during the present vol- 


A FRANK WORD FROM PROF. JACKSON. ume, thus far, declaring in one form or another 
that they consider any single number cf THE 


“DR. HALL: Microcosm worth the year's subscription. Yet 

“My DEAR SR,—I write to know if you itis a suggestive fact that a four persons 
publish The Nature of Sound’ separately. have volunteered to pay more than $1 for the 
‘The Problem of Life Here and Hereafter’ is volume. while hundreds have kept back twen- 
a somewhat bulky volume. and I wish to have | ty-five cents out of the dollar on the plea of 
the examination of the Wave Theory inter- acting as agents. These are among the inter- 


leaved if I et it issued esting incidents attending the career of a 
cha 0 N e journalist. Ohl for the wealth of a Vanderbilt 


„It is needless to say how charmed I have Or a Gould. or a thousandth part of it, that we 
been in the perusal of your immortal work. might send out THE Microcosm to all who 
Such an exhibition of free and independent re- | Would read it at the cost of postage, and thus 
search, I hold, does not exist in the scientific spread the glorious truths of the Substantial 


world of modern times. Philosophy! 
That 1 read the chapters seriatim through 
and through and never paused till I reached THE REPLY TO REPPERT. 
the last word of the last page is saving very 
little. Captain Carter writes us with thanks for our 


„Being an Englishman of a somewhat deter- | defense of him against Professor Reppert's ar- 
mined type. UT ha ve not rested with the reading | guments, and thinks the Kentuckians batteries 
and digesting of your incontrovertible argu- | silenced for all time to come, Should he o 
ments. Every scientific student, every intel- | fire again, he will hear from the captain him- 
lectual friend, almost every intelligent neighbor ' self. 
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THE FIRST RESURRECTION AS VIEWED 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE SUB- 
STANTIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 


The Resurrection of the Body“ is a problem 
of science no less than an article of faith. If 
not, theology, the queen of sciences, has been 
meddling unwarrantedly with a question that 
does not fall within the compass of her proper 
mission. Wearise to defend the queen against 
the unreasonableness of any such insinuation. 
If God has revealed one truth to faith and 
another for the investigations of science in 
such way that each isto be kept partitioned off 
from the other, then man has nothing to do in 
matters of religion, except to shut the eyes of 
his rational inquiry and judgment, and open 
the throat of his credulity for everything tbat 
claims to be an utterance from some super- 
natural oracle of revelation. Such a position 
is not for a moment tenable. Eschatology 
opens its gates for all the legitimate inquiries 
and investigations of Christian science. Rea- 
son, when accompanied by its proper guide, 
ney enter the very Eden of revealed truth, 
and without danger of eating the forbidden 
fruit, proceed to pluck the rarest and the ripest 
clustere from the vines of God. 

Perhaps there is no season in the whole year 
more opportune for a profitable discussion of 
this topic than during this present and passirg 
Easter-tide. Now, as if by common consent, 
the whole world of Christendom turns its faith 
and affection toward the vital Keystone in the 
grand arch of Christian hope—the resurrection 
of Him who, by his own such signal victory, 
demonstrated the solution of the world’s most 
interesting problem, proclaimed himself as the 
omnipotent Saviour of men, and heralded his 
own imperishable fame as the greatest philos- 
opher in the high school of the universe. Well 
may we rise in the buoyancy of rational faith, 
and pour the music of our gratitude and hope 
before the throne of Him who by his own in- 
herent power dispersed the darkness of the 
grave, became the first-fruits of them that 
slept, and carried our humanity within ‘‘the 
crystal ports of light, to dwell in endless bliss.” 

he subject now about to come under a 
limited discussion cannot yet be fully mastered 
in tbe way of a clear and complete apprehen- 
sion of all that it involves. It belongs propery 
to the science of theology, which, while it re- 
flects ae upon its sister sciences, is some- 
times obliged to wait upon the slow progress of 
its auxiliaries. Anthropology and pneumatol- 
ogy are among the vestal virgins lagging slug- 
gishly along with lamps whose light is indis- 

nsable to the final solution cf some problems 
pot found properly within their domain. The 
advancement now being made in some of these 
more secular sciences will coutribute largely 
toward a more perfect theory of the resurrec- 
tion. In this advance movement the Substan- 
tial Philosophy is now taking the lead. The 
views bercinafter expressed are largely on a 
line parallel with its claims, which in some 


particulars are in harmony with the teachings 
of the lamented Dr. Frederic A. Rauch, who 
was probably the greatest anthropologist that 
ever taught philosophy in an American college. 

The first step toward a scientific solution cf 
this question is to secure a clear and distinct 
perception as to what constitutes the body. It 
was the old orthodox idea that the resurrection 
body ia the outward frame composed of various 
material substances, and that it would be raised 
from the grave by some sort of synthetic pro- 
cess in miraculous chemistry. This section of 
the old theology, like our outward tenements 
of clay, is now fast passing away beyond the 
power of resurrection. It was born under the 
reign of a materialistic planet, and has man- 
aged to live through the past matcrialistic ages, 
but can no longer command the respect of 
thinking men, since the light of a more sub- 
stantial luminary has made its appearance in 
the scientific heavens, It has been weighed in 
God’s great balance and found wanting. If 
theologians had not been blind to the existence 
of an unseen universe, the idea would never 
have been born. Besides, it based itself upon 
the abstract power of Omnipotence. We do 
nct deny the unlimited power of God, and yet 
we pity any body of divinity ” that has ro or- 
ganic 2onception of a concrete truth. Wo ad- 
mit that Omnipotence might makea successful 
search after all the mummies in Egypt and 
gather up all the original ingredients of men 
whose material bodies have been analyzed in 
the chemistry of fire, but if this is what the 
creed of Christendom implies as essential to 
the resurrection of the body, our faith needs a 
tonic of the most powerful sort. 

It is evident, therefore, that by this time and 
in this age of proper progress, both rational 
faith and Christian Science demand a more 
satiefactory conception as to what constitutes 
the essential body of ahuman individual. That 
the term body is applied in expressing our 
idea of this outward frame, and that it is a 
scriptural term used in the same sense we 
readily concede, but that the material of this 
outward frame is to be the subject of resurrec- 
tion power we do not admit. It is, then, in order 
to inquire: With what body do they come?” 
The answer is: Thou sowest not that bod 
that shall be;F“ and yet, God giveth to aaoh 
seed a body of its own.” What is this seed?“ 
It is not merely the soul, for the soul, as but one 
side of man’s being, does not build for itself a 
body, neither does it develop itself into a bo lily 
form, any more than it can be the product of 
molecular motion or nervous efflorescence, as 
materialism teaches. The body isa life-prin- 
ciple originating in God, and, carrying with it 
the impress of its Great Original, involves the 
power—the necessity—of endless continuance in 
the identity of its individual being. 

The key to this interesting question, so far 
as philosophy can contribute anything toward 
its solution, 1s found in that tenet of Substan- 
tialism which teaches that there is a pre-exist- 
ent, immaterial and substantial form or type 
for each and every individual in the organic 
world. Iu a modified sense, each human in- 
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dividual may use the language of the Second 
Adam: “ A body hast thou prepared me.” The 
heathen need not rage at these declarations, 
for the Psalmist taught such pinlosophy three 
thousand years ugo. ‘* Thine eyes did see my 
substance, yet being unperfect; and in thy book 
all my members were written, which in con- 
tinuance were fashioned, when as yet there 
was none of them.” Yes, faslhioned;“ first in 
tie all- comprehensive purpose of God, after- 
ward by the plastic power ordained by God in 
man. This plastic power is not a mateiial germ 
or starting poirt in the process of individual 
evolution, neither is it a mere mental gerin 
breathed into embryonic nostrils at some in- 
stant previous to or during the period of ges- 
tation, but a life principle involving both men- 
tal and material’ possibilities, and a pattern 
holding its existence as an organized entity, 
and, as such, under God, the author of its be- 
ing, whose will is the law of its weil-being, 
proceeds to complete itself inthe way of a two- 
fold development: viz., the inward, looking to 
the supersensible side of human nature, or soul, 
and the outward, as the putting on of this tab- 
ernacle, which on account of the poverty of 
the English language, is sometimes called 
“body.” The organic union of all mental and 
physical entities and activities thus developed, 
constitutes personalily. 

Exceptions may be taken to the foregoin 
view, on the ground that the human individua 
is viewed as originating in a single principle of 
life, in apparent conflict with Gen. 1i. 7, which 
is sometimes tortured to teach a ridiculous 
dualism and false anthropology. That God in 
the beginning used dust to form mar, and that 
be continues to use some of the same material 
in building tabernacles for each human being, 
we do not deny, but that such dust is any part 
of man’s essential being, sound philosophy can- 
not for a moinent admit. While Substantialism 
proclaims that both immaterial and material 
substances euter into the constitution of each 
individual, it admits of but one source -a sin- 
gle divine thought, or ‘‘a drop of God's pre-ex- 
isting substance, molded into a vital organ- 
ism.” This theory, or rather some of its 
unusual terminology, may be open to ob- 
jections, yet we regard it, not only as havinga 
tendency in the right direction, but also as 
ulready nearer the millennial truth than most 
of the accepted teachings upon the subject. 
„A dualism,” says Dr. Rauch, that admits of 
two principles for one being, offers many diffi- 
culties, and the greatest is to unite these prin- 
ciples ina third.” A river may originate in 
two fountains, but individual life cannot. 
And because life cannot be scraped together it 
cannot be separated into parts. 

We repeat, therefore, that this life principle, 
this immeasurable ‘‘ drop” of the divine sub- 
stance of which God creates an individual is of 
necessity the source of a being that must re- 
main identically the same through all the pos- 
sible stages of its development, and all the pos- 
sivle changes in its environments. It remains 
what it was while it becomes what it was not. 
In personality the original principle finds itself 
—awakens sooner or later to self-consciousness 
—becomes both the subject and object of itself, 
` no that the one cannot be separated from the 
otber, because each one is the other.” A per- 
ron may lose an eye, a hand, and a foot. yea, 
all the timbers of the tabernacle may he taken 
down. and its curtains folded up and laid away 
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sciousness may (possibly) be suspended for 
awhile, but life remains with all that it essen- 
tially involves, because life is deeper than con- 
sciousness, sensation, or experience, the wide 
reign of Empirical philosophy to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ‘The infant is a person, not 
in mere possibility, but in passivity—a man in 
search of himself. We believe in the tmmortal- 
ity of the person. rather than in the im mortalit 
merely of the soul. It is clearly establisbed. 
That which the material of the tabernacle could 
not give, it cannot take away. even though the 
frame should dissolve into a score of elements. 
and pass into numberlesa atoms of dust. 

We, therefore, with some others deny that 
death is n separation of soul ard body. It is 
rather a separation of the material body from 
its original type and pattern. But why should 
there be sucht a separation? Is not the power 
which clothed itself upon able to keep itself 
clothed? Is not tl:e workman which built the 
earthly house of this tabernacle able to keep up 
repairs? At this point the discussion passes 
over into the spbere of theology. A new 
power has 5 to complicate the problem 
of human life, and make its solution. more 
difficult. This power is siu; and whether it is 
regarded as something foreign to human nat- 
ure, or a perversion of native powers, its pres- 
ence and effects cannot be reasonably denied. 
Why sin was permitted to have an existence, 
is a question the discussion of which does 
not fall within the scope of this paper. Suf- 
fice it to say that finite perconaliee, involv- 
ing reason and will, involves also the ne- 
cessity of rational choice. Choice involves 
the possibility of transgressing the divine 
law. Such transgression is also a violation 
of the law of human well-being. Sin was 
not, therefore, a necessity, but an indis- 
pensable possibility in the constitution of a be- 
ing like man. Why such a possibility became 
an actuality in human history, is a question 
whose only answer is the record of a fact. To 
recognize this fact is essential to a successful 
search after the philosophy of death and the 
resurrection. Indeed, without such recognition 
the whole subject becomes an enigma, and the 
philosopher a—a fool. By sin came death,” 
and the first resurrection is the fruit of its an- 
tidote. The house is taken down and the con- 
stituent parts taken asunder, by the very 
power of this moral! leprosy which makes the 
dissolution necessary. Sin, however, is some- 
thing deeper than a cutaneous malady, and 
affects the tenant as well as the tabernacle. 
The old serpent strikes his fang into the vitals 
of our personality, wounds us in all the incip- 
ient functions of soul and body, and. because 
the pitcher is thus broken at the fountain, and 
the wheel at the cistern, the dust, not the 
proper body, returns to the earth as it was. 

But while sin abounds unto death, there is 
an attribute of the Creator which reaches sin- 
ful man in the form of grace, and much more 
abounds unto eternal life through Him who is 
the resurrection. The first resurrection roots 
itself in the person of the man Christ Jesus, 
who alone hath such immortality, and who by 
virtue thereof abolished death. In Him hu- 
manity not only escapes the ultimate conse- 
quences of sin, but also attains that true dig- 
nity and glorious destiny which never could 
have been reached, with or without sin, by all 
the possibilities and powers lodged constitution- 
ally in the first Adam. But sin having entered 


forever, but the person is not destroyed. Con- as the incipiency of death, the grand problem 
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of man's proper destiny involved the necessity 
of his redemption. Such redemption was pos- 
sible only in tbe reorganization of the race. 
This reorganization is a real creation—not on 
the outside but in the very bosom of the old 
creation, that the essential! substance of the old 
might be incorporated iu the new, and the iden- 
tity of the race be continued. The beginning of 
this Creation of God is “the Lord from heaven” — 
„of one substance with the Father.” Toe incar- 
nation was the hypostatic union of this divine 
- substance with the essential substance of man, 
and yet in such a way as to perpetuate human 
nature as something distinct from the divine. 
This theory of organic redemption is fast com- 
ing to the front, and is already making room 
for itself upon the stage of the scientific future, 
The old doctrine that the Son of God became 
man, principally to make it possible for God to 
satisfy his justice and exhibit his consistency, 
by laying the lash upon the shoulders of one 
who was able to endure the Father's punish- 
ment at the pillory of a father’s vengeance, did 
very well in those dark ages when the wave- 
theory of sound and otber vagaries prevailed in 
tbe sphere of science; but it cannot stand be- 
fore the vigorous investigation now being made 
by a philosophy which proceeds according to a 
more organic mode of thought in search of a 
more enduring substance. 

We repeat, therefore, that whatever there is 
of a blessed or first resurrection for humanity 
Linges not on some colossal stride of God's 
abstract omnipotence, but roots itself organic- 
ally in the last Adam. It is in Christ, not 
merely asafruit of his own personal victory 
over death, and his consequent ascension into 
the higher sphere of glorified humanity, but 
also and rather as a fountain of substantial sin- 
less life for each individual in organic union 
with him who is the ‘‘ quickening spirit.“ 
Thus “in Christ shall all be made alive,” be- 
cause the quickening spirit” begets a sub- 
stantial spiritual body in the very womb of the 
psychical or inward type which we, in this 
paper, have tried to define. ‘* There is a 
spiritual body.” It is not merely the immate- 
rial body, which, according to Substantialism, 
is the inward pattern of the outward and ma- 
terial, but the inward body quickened and 
made spiritual in virtue of a personal life-union 
with the Second Adam, which the science of 
theolozy calls regeneration. In this new rela- 
tion, or translation to Christ, the life-priociple 
or body of the individual does not lose its iden- 
tity, but begins to unfold normally, according 
to a different law of development, even the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which 
makes it free from the law of sin and death.” 
At the very moment of such regeneration “ this 
mortal” begins to put on immortality,” and, 
therefore, when the earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle is dissolved the new Adamite is clothed 
upon with his habitation which is from heaven. 
„God giveth it a body as it pleaseth him.” 
“ To each seed a body of itsown.” This body, 
though “celestial,” will be material. It can- 
not be otherwise. We would not be unclothed 
—inJeed cannot be, until a life- principle can be 
divided against itself without creating an ab- 
tzurdity in science. 

It is scientifically settled, therefore, that the 
resurrection body involves the necessity of its 
being identical, perpetual and material. No 
thanks, however, are due to the materialistic 
philosophy as such. Substantialism is the key 
to the problem. Before its rising light, the 
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difficulty of the question begins to flee away. 
Ir the same life-principle, by the workings of 
its plastic power through the period of ges- 
tation, complements itself in an outward body, 
develops that body through the periods of in- 
fancy and youth, and, without exchanging, 
changes it a dozen times in fourscore years, 
why should it be thought a thing incrediblo 
that the same body should retain its identity 
and perpetuate its demand for materiality 
through that one final change, when all that is 
mortal shall be swallowed up of life, and the 
immortal clothed upon with its heavenly habi- 
tation? Men may take exception to this teach- 
ing. They may call it Swedenborgianism, and 
thus betray their ignorance of what the Baron 
actually did teach. Such caviling is much 
easier than to write a treatise upon the inter- 
esting subject. For our part, we expect neither 
carnal notoriety, church discipline, nor glorious 
martyrdom, for announcing right here that we 
do not believe in a resurrection of flesh and 
blood; and we charge nothing whatever for 
the very valuable information hereby furnished 
to all materialistic philosophers and theologians, 
that the field of eschatological science can never 
fertilize itself with bone-dust. 

The only question remaining to be touched 
upon in this paper is when shall the last psy- 
chical change take place in the history of each 
Second-Adamite. Down to this time, the 
weight of theological sentiment, as formulated 
in the confessions and taught in divinity 
schools, has favored its postponement to some 
unknown future period, when the dethrone- 
ment of death and the aggregate rising of the 
dead is to constitute the grand and final act in 
time's great theater. There is now, however, a 
gradual breaking away from all such interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Many believe that the 
doctrine never had any fellowship with the 
truth. As soon as an individual becomes a 
member of the Second Adam there is a begir- 
ning of the process by which“ this mortal shall 

ut on immortality.” The more loyal and obe- 
dient hearts in the Redeemer's family are be- 
ginning to rebel at the senseless thought that 
any part of man's real being must go down 
into the grave and sleep away unnumbered 
years in the cheerless chambers of sepulchral 
solitude. What saith the Scripture? We all 
shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed.” 
ew Ver.) Who are included in this ‘all?’ 
he address of the Epistle (1 Cor.) defines the 
limit of the promise: All that call upon the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place.” 
This idea of a ‘‘change” is making room for 
itself in the more organic thinking of Christen- 
dom. Scientific faith holds that the ‘‘change” 
is the consummation of a process going before 
as much as the commencement of, the second 
and more excellent volume of human life. The 
hour * cometh ” for some, ‘‘ now is” for others; 
and, notwithstanding the merited condemna- 
tion of tbe heresy of Hymenaus and Philetus, 
who will dare to say that for sume others it is 
not ‘‘already past”? This is the first resurrec- 
tion as viewed in the light of the Substantial 
Philosophy. Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part therein. 
FREMONT, O. 
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As important changes in terms, club-rates, 
premiums, prices of books, and other offers will be 
made at the commencement of next volume, thoso de- 
siring to take advantage of present prices will exam- 
ine 8d page of cover. Hau. & Co. 
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INQUIRY INTO THE THEORY OF LATENT 
HEAT.—No. 4. 


BY PROF. E. A. LUSTER, A. M. 

In the former articles we have aimed to place 
just enough of our view before the public to 
appear plausible, and thus cause an examina- 
tion by more competent parties. The object of 
the present and final paper is to examine the 
relation between the theory of latent heat 
and the modern definition of sensible heat. 

In Steele’s Physics we read: lleat is mo- 
tion. The molecules of a solid are in constant 
vibration. When we increase the rapidity of 
this oscillation, we heat the body; when we de- 
crease it, we cool the body.” This may be taken 
as a fair statement and explanation of the pres- 
- ent theory of heat. 

Again, further on, p. 187: ‘‘It must not be 
supposed. . . . that the sensible heat which 
becomes latent is lost. It is occupied in doing 
work, as in neutralizing the force of cohesion 
and in overcoming the pressure of the air which 


oppose expansion.” 

t is clearly claimed that latent heat exists in 
some form. At one time it is called moticn— 
not that which causes motion, but motion 
itself. At another time it is called force, what- 
ever that may be. Now, if the vibration of the 
molecules and the force which causes this 
vibration are both heat, tben are cause and 
the effect the same thing. Also, if this mys- 
terious force is powerful enough to vibrate the 
molecules of a piece of steel, why could it not 
reach out and vibrate the molecules of a body 
at a short distance from tbe steel? But if this 
force is so powerful, and so distinct from vi- 
bration, why have any vibration in the theory ? 
Why imagine some ethereal, heat-bearing ele- 
ment pervading all space? Why not say this 
force, like that observed in magnetism, consti- 
tutes both the power and effect? That is, we 
feel the power of the Paene pulling us toward 
it; we feel the power of the fire penetrating and 
tearing asunder the atoms of our bodies—a sen- 
sation we call heat. 

If heat be strictly a motion of molecules, in 
what sense can latent heat differ from sensible 
heat? Are tbe vibrations of latent beat slower 
than those of the normal state; or are thev of 
different amplitude? or do they move in differ- 
ent directions? When heat is said to become 
latent, is it that the vibrations enter the body, 
or does sir the effect of these vibrations 
enter and become latent? When these vibra- 
tions enter, do they cease to be vibrations and 
become force? If tye effect enters, then just 
what is this effect? Then, when the latent 
again becomes sensible\does this effect change 
back to motion? The mylecules of matter are 
gaid to be held apart by latapt heat; is this done 
by stronger vibration ? 

For instance, a piece ot ice at 0° C., is 
melted; 80° heat are said to\enter, and hold 
the water in solution. Do the molecules of the 
water vibrate faster or with more amplitude 
than those of the ice did? They- are said to be 
farther apart in fluids than in solids; then 
either this increased amplitude or some sub- 
stantial power must cause the distance. Sup- 

e the cause to be the second of the two. 
hen, when the water is again formed into ice, 
does this power become vibration? Or, if we 
suppose the first cause, then does tke vibration 
become power? Now, which is the prime 
agent—this mysterious force or the vibration 
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of molecules? If force be the prime agent, 
then heatis simply an effect. Now, could this 
effect be independent of the force which gen- 
erated it, so much so as to exist in another 
body without force and actually produce force? 
For, according to the latent-leat theory, 80° 
of vibration, or effect, go into the ice and be 
come force to change it into water; and when 
the water is to be turned back into ice, these 
80° of force become vibration, or effect, again, 
and pass away. When the water is ready to 
freeze, what causes this force to become vibra- 
tion? Does some power extraneous act on it? 
Then is this power heat or cold? But if the 
force in the water simply flows out to otber 
bodies with less heat, then heat is not vibra- 
tion or force per se, but an entity. 

It does seem that a close examination of this 
motion theury brings to light so many difficul- 
ties that we are compelled to regard it with 
great suspicion. And besides all thisand many 
other grave objections which can easily be 
produced, there is one fact alone which holds 
tbe theory from destruction as by a hair. Physi- 
cists have allowed themselves to imagine the ex- 
istence of a heat-bearing. gaseous substance, 
they call ether. They have never, by their 
own confessions, been atle to find any inde- 

ndent proof of its existence. though they 

ave searched with the utmost diligence. They 
have been able to weigh and measure hy- 
1 and other gases, but can get no clew 
to the bare existence of a gas producing such 
tremendous effects as heat. It would be much 
easier to prove the existence of heat in a con- 
dition similar to that of electricity. which is 
spoken of asa fluid. This would be to drop the 
vibration theory, und become the advocate of a 
doctrine very close kin to that of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy in THE MIcRocosM. 

We have endeavored in this series of articles 
to state a few objections to the latent- heat 
theory with that degree of boldness the under- 
taking would seem to demand. With great 
respect for the noble army of learned physicists 
who have given us the results of their toils, we 
cannot but think that amongst their gifts of 
gold they have left some bits of dross. They 
would not have been human were it otherwise. 
We believe this theory of latent heat to be one 
of these bits. 

Any objections made to the views of the 
author will be met with candor and to the best 
of his ability, hoping, though, that others may 
be inclined to form similar opinions with him- 
self, and shield him against the hard knocks of 
the enemy. 

FINCASTLE, Va. 
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CAMPING TOUR TO YO-SEMITE VALLEY AND 
CALAVERAS BIG TREES. No.—5. 


BY PROF. I. L. KEPHART, A. M., D. D. 


Two P. M. found us again seated in our wag- 


on, and our first business was to cross the river. 


This passage was made on a rope ferry. The 
boat is made with square ends and flat bot- 
tom, after the plan of a common barge. A 
wire rope is stretched across the river at a 
height of about fifteen feet, on which run two 
large pulleys fastened in a frame. To this frame 
two ropes are attached which wind around a 
windlass attached to the boat. Then ropes paes 
around pulleys, one at the bow and the other at 
the stern of the boat, in such a way that by 
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turning the wheel attached to the windlass, the 
bow or the stern of the boat can be turned up 
stream at will. In this way the current is 
brought to bear against the side of the boat so 
as to propel it across the stream. The boat is 
provided with substantial railing on either side, 
so as to prevent accidents. Upon this craft we 
bravely drove our team, and in a reasonably 
short time the roaring Tuolumne River was 
flowing between us and our horses, and we 
were wending our way up Moccasin Creek. For 
some distance the road lies mostly in the bed of 
this creek, which, during the greater part of the 
summer, is nearly dry: but in winter ie a wide, 
roaring, rushing torrent, and sometimes im- 
passable. In this creek-bed the road is very 
rough, owing to the drift and cobble-stone. 

After a drive of about three miles over this 
rough road we cross a bridge and arrive at New- 
hall and Culbertson’s Vineyard, situated at the 
base of Rattlesnake Hill. ere we halt, water 
our horses (and ourselves) and take in a long 
breath preparatory to beginuing the long, steep 
ascent. Presently we move onward. The af- 
ternoon is excessively hot, the sun lies almost 
vertically against the face of the immense hill, 
and for two hours—panting, sweating, roast- 
ing—we climb the steep, long grade. The road 
zig-zags, curves and winds around one point 
after another, affording, every now aud then, 
grand views of the wonderful Tuolumne Gorge 
and the rolling hills on the opposite side of the 
canon, which, owing to the evenness of the 
dense chaparral with which tbey are covered, 
have ail the appearance of beautiful and 
evenlyv-clipped lawns. 

At 5 P. M. we gain the summit and draw up 
in front of Priest’s Hotel. Here we water our 
horses and purchase hay for the night. We 
then wove on, ascending some more hill, being 
on the lookout for a good place to camp. A 
mile beyond Priest’s we come to the fallen trunk 
of an immense oak tree, from which the place 
has taken the name of Big Oak Flat. This tree 
is thirty-six feet in circumferenve near the 
ground. Here was at one time a rich mining 
region. A mile beyond the Big Oak we went 
into camp for the night, having seen plenty 
for one day, and being sufficiently tired to 
“sleep without rocking.” From a Scotch 
raucher's well pear by we procured water, and 
having cooked our jack-rabbit and quail, aud 
prepared a substantial square” meal, we sat 
down to and enjoyed our tea.” 

Supper over, the dishes washed, the horses 
attended to, vur beds were epera in the wag- 
on, and we, weary, and feeling as if we were 
‘quite a distance from home, and stran. 
gers in a strange land,” lay ourselves down 
to pleasant dreams. Without any interruption 
we slept soundly until, as day dawned, we were 
awakened by the cooing and whistling of the 

uail in the dense clumps of chaparral, The 

rofessor and I were-soon on our feet, he to 
look after the horses and I to play Chinaman in 
the culinary department. In due time a sumpt- 
uous breakfast was prepared, the women had 
their toilet made and we were all seated 
around the table, dispatching the viands there- 
on with appetites wondrously keen. As our 
watches indicated half-past six we were all in 
the wagon, and at the word our trusty horses 
drew out in the direction of First Garrote, 
which we reached after one mile’s drive, the sec- 
ond town of this name being two miles beyond 
the first. Only a few years ago this was a rich 
quartz- mining district, and still there is some 
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mining done in these parts. Here also the 
plumed partridge of California abounds in 
great numbers, and it is one of the most beau- 
tiful birds of flight and a great table luxury. 
These quail are not found in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, nor in the Coast Range Mountains, 
but are found in the foot-hills of the Sierra Ne 
vadas and on the main mountain range as high 
up as 7000 feet, and as far north as the Colum- 
bia river in Oregon. Their color is ashy- 

ray, with a reddish chestnut brown on the 

reast and patches of the same on the sides. 
They are of stout build, larger than the quails 
of Iowa, and on the head of the cocks is a crest 
of two straight feathers about three inches long, 
turned backward. In habits, these birds are 
about the same as the qual in the East, and 
there are seldom more than fifteen or twenty 
in a flock. 

The towns Garrote took their name in early 
days from the fact that the country here 
abounded with footpads who frequently gar- 
roted travelers and robbed them. Efforts have 
been made to change the name, but thus far 
without success, Second Garrote was at one 
time quite a town. but is now reduced to three 
or four houses. First Gurrote is a town of 
some twenty or thirty houses, has a good store, 
post-office and a very fair-looking hotel. Hav- 
ing passed these towns, the appearance of the 
country changes. Leaving the mineral belt we 
enter the rolling hills of the higher timbered 
regions of the Sierra Nevadas. Five miles be- 

ond Second Garrote we paa Sprague’s ranch. 

bis ranch lies in a smali fertile valley. encom- 
passed by pine-clad hills, and is well improved 
with good buildiugs and modern conveniences. 
Having passed this ranch the scenery becomes 
more beautiful and grand. After proceeding a 
few miles we find ourselves on a graded road 
that winds along a steep mountain side. In the 
gorge, two thousand feet below, dashing over its 
rocky bed. roars and foams the South Fork of 
the Tuolumne River, and in the distance we see 
a white speck against the dark, green mount. 
ain side which we are told isa waterfall one 
hundred feet high. Winding 2 round the mount- 
ain side, we continue up the gorge, sometimes 
going at a clever trot; and, it being the 


| ** glorious Fourth of July,” we all join in singing 


the Star Spangled Banner,” My Country, tis 
of Thee,” Rally Round the Flag, Boss” and 
Hail Columbia, Happy Land.” About 11.80 
A. M. we crossed the South Fork of the Tuol- 
umne, and, a little above the bridge, we turned 
in for a Fourth of July dinner. The occasion 
being an important one, a special meal must be 
prepared; consequently, a fire was started, 
water was brought from the foaming, roaring 
river (clear as crystal and cold as snow), and 
the entire culinary department was unpacked. 
The women busied themselves at cooking, I 
stood by as man of all work and the Pro- 
fesor looked after the horses. The result was, in 
a reasonably short time our camp-table groaned 
under a load a sight of which would have start- 
ed into lively activity the salivary glands of 
the most fastidious epicure. Soon the camp- 
stools were arranged and we were all busily en- 
gaged in partaking of the best as well as the 
most romantic Fourth of July dinner it had 
ever been our good fortune to enjoy. The 
mountain air. the out-door exercise, and the 
refreshing odor of the towering pines had 
wondrously sharpened our appetites, and we 
ate with a relish. 

Two P. M. found us again all intact, seated 
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in the wagon and driving on.” About six 
P. M. we drew up at Crocker's (formerly Hodg- 
den’s) where we camped for the night, having 
traveled, a distance of 24 miles during the day. 
Here we poe very good barley hay at a 
cent anda half per pound; aud excellent milk at 
ten cents per quart, good butter also at 50 cts. 
per pound. In due time we had supper over, 
and in that beautiful grove of immense sugar 

ines we spread our beds in the wagon and 

y down to sleep. During the night a gentle 
breeze began to sigh through the pines and 
every now and then one of the immense cones 
would fall and go skipping down the hill, 
sounding exactly like a man walking a fast 
walk. These cones are about three inches in 
diameter and from ten to fourteen inches in 
length. The Professor was sleeping soundly 
with our fowling-piece by his side. when one of 
these cones came tipping and skipping down 
among the limbs of the tree and dropped close 
to our wagon and then Sa i awa 140 55 tbe 
hill. The noise so far awoke him that he mis- 
took it for a man coming to our wagon on a 
fast walk, and quick as a flash he grabbed the 
gun and sprang to his feet. But when fairlx 
awake, he comprehended the situation and, 
feeling just a little sold, put up his deadly 
weapon and lay down again. 

OODBRIDGE, Cal. 


P: 8.—This is the twenty-seventh day of 


December. We have had a warm, drenching 
rain storm, lasting more than a week. and the 
streams are at flua height. To-day has been 
warm. clear and summer-like, but this evening 
it begins to threaten rain again. The grass is 
growing, and all nature begins to don her Spring 
garb. 

W., C. Dec., 27, 1884. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMT.— No. 1. 


BY REV. D. OGLESBY. 

Political economy pertains to tlie social state, 
or to society. Man has a social nature. and 
this necessitates rules or laws for the regulation 
of society. Science is the classification of all 
known truths in reference to any given subject. 
Political economy is the classification and state- 
ment of the rules and laws that should govern 
society. Notthe laws that do, but the laws that 
should. For, while society is a natural thing, 
laws for the government of society are arti ficial 
or human. God makes no mistakes, but it is 
„human to err;” hence the endless wrangle in 
governing the world of society. Society is not 
an inanimate something, to be governed by 
fate. Being composed of intelligent beings, 
they are left to form laws for their own gov- 
ernment. Man’s nature demands society. and 
society demands law or government—hence 
PAUL tells us that the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” But while law or government 
is an ordinance of God, the kind of laws, or 
form of 5 is to be determined by the 
governed. These words, used in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, viz.: ‘- Governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 

overned,” are true only in a qualified sense. 
t means this: The rulers are the servants of 
the people whom they govern, and cannot 
fuatly transcend the power delegated to them. 
ut it is also true that no society or people can 
justly delegate to their servants or rulers au- 
thority or power to enact unjust laws. A man, 
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or society of men, cannot delegate what they 
do not possess. Every man has the power to 
Go wrong. but he has not the right to do wrong. 
While it is absolutely necessary to have some 
kind of government (for society would destroy 
itself without), it will be seen by the foregoing 
that the government must be established on 
the bed-rock of justice. Any political science 
that falls short of tbis must fail. The old doc- 
trine that every one must give up some of 
their natural rights,” in order to form a gov- 
ernment for all, was never true. Man, having 
a social nature, in order to his highest de- 
velopment and greatest happiness. civil gov- 
ernment was ‘ordained of God, but not the 
form. This is left for society to determine. 
Government must of necessity be adapted to 
the condition of society. The lower the state 
of intelligence and morality. the more rigid 
must the laws and government be. The higher 
society rises on the plane of intelligence and 
morality, the less need of government. In- 
spiration tells us the law (or government) is 
made for the lawless and disobedient, for mur- 
derers, etc. Good men, of the highest order 
of intelligence in our world, don’t need much 
governing. 

As a foundation upon which to construct a 
correct system of political economy. we lay 
down a few facts or principles as self-evident: 

1, Each and every person born into this 
world has the same and equal rights in it as 
any otber. 

2. Each one has the same right to the fruit 
or result of his labor as any or everv other. 

3. Each one has the same right to the free 
use of the free gifts of God bis Creator as any 
other. 

4. Noman. nor combination of men, have a 
right to deprive any other man of his God-given 


rights. 


A member of society may. by the commission 
of crime. forfeit his natural rights or his life, 
but society nor government cannot deprive him 
of. them justly unless he does forfeit them. 

The great mistake of writers on, and framers 
of, political structures, has been an effort to ig- 
nore the moral economy or goveroment of God. 
They assume that there is no connection be- 
tween politics and religion. While they may 
believe that man is individually responsible to 
God for his acts, they do not believe that cor- 
porations, societies or governments are. They 
assume that civil government, out and out, is 
a human invention; that society by agree- 
ment makes governments, and of course by 
agreement can unmake them. But we reply, 
that while it is left for society to determine 
what form of government they will have, they 
cannot decide to have no government at all. 
The Creator has so constituted the race that 
government hy law is a necessity. No govern- 
ment is anarchy. Anarchy would be destruc- 
tion to the race. ° 

Civil government being ordained for the 
government of society, the moral for the gov- 
ernment of the individual, hence it follows 
that they must harmonize. 

The moral being God's government, and of 
course superior, the civil must not conflict 
with it. 

The moral is the law betwen man and his 
God. The civil is the law between man and 
his fellow-man. They are wheels within wheels, 
No correct system of Political Economy can be 
constructed that ignores the moral. It is the 
greatest factor in the problem. If iniquity be 
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framed into law, what can the righteous do? 
This is the disturhing element that produces 
turmoil. wrangling and trouble in society 
everywhere. 

Isaiah tells us that tlie Nation or Kingdom 
that will not serve God, shall be destroved; yea, 
those Nations shall be utterly wasted.” Nations 
have ever been on probation as well as indi- 
viduals, and very many have forfeited their 
right to existence. as the wrecks strewn all 
along the stream of time prove. 

Where are the great cities of earth —Babylon, 
Tyre. Sidon. Nineveh, etc.? Who were the 
mound builders? Where are the Nations that 
once flourished so grandly in Central and South 
America? Echo answers, Where ? 

RICHVIEW, Ill. 


— M 
THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION, 


BY REV. M. STONE, D. D. 


This theological term is descriptive of God’s 
choice of a nation, race, family, or individual, 
for his use or service. We cannot conceive of 
him as a free, rational, intelligent teing with- 
vut this liberty of choice, and without the use 
of that liberty. lt is inseparabie from the 
nature of rational beings. All men use the 
liberty of choice, and there can be no possible 
objecticn to it, unless the choice is vicious, 
Tneologically there uever has been any objec- 
tion to it except when that choice takes the 
form of predestination. All seem to be agreed 
that choice is well enough among things that 
differ, when the preferable qualities are discov- 
ered, and it would surprise every one (even if it 
did not excite a worse emotion) to see the 
worse chosen after it was detected, and we 
always expect to see the choice determined 
just as soon as the F qualities are dis- 
covered. We should then expect confidently 
tbat God would decide in favor of that which 
is best as soon as he knows what is best. Now 
if God knows everything. is omniscient, as he 
claims to be, we should expect him to exercise 
choice of the best of everything whenever he 
knows all about it. The subject tbeu resolves 
itself into the single question, is God now, and 
has he always been, omniscient ? If so. then we 
are prepared to accord to bim the right to have 
a settled plan even from eternity. This is the 
very ground upon which his predestination is 
said in the scriptures to rest. Whom he did 
foreknow he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that he might 
he the first born among many brethren. More- 
over, whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called; and whom he called, them he also justi- 
fied; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified. What shall we say, then. to these 
things? All men are inclined to do to the ex- 
tent of what they think they foresee. Mer- 
chants study the markets, and buy when, 
where, what, and how much they think can be 
made profitable. And he is the successful 
merchant who foresees best, and adjusts his 
purchases to the incidents of trade, and he 
would be perfectly successful who could fore- 
see infallibly, 

We compliment foresight, not blame it. We 
blame the man who does not look ahead, or 
who chooses foolishly what he ought to have 
foreseen must prove disastrous. Farmers al- 
ways predestinate their crops—that is, they 
choose the field for each crop, with reference to 
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what they foresee. Any man who does nat 
look ahead and predestinate on his best fore 
sight. is rated a fool. The successful general is 
the nian who studies the character of his ad- 
versary, and his probable movements. aud 
adjusts his own by what he thinks he foresees. 
This provident foresight is the very thing we 
call talent. 

It is that to which we bow down, and to 
which we erect monuments to comme:norate 
the achievements of our great men. Intelli- 
gent predestination is the very element that 
constitutes greatness in men. Little men 
sometimes censure the plans of great men, till 
the outcome proves them right. Children often 
think their parents foolish, because they la 

lans that seem to them to be unwise, or need- 
ess, but when their own minds have been 
chastened by experience and observation. they 
know there has teen a fool som where, but 
they excuse their parents. Even fools who 
criticise the plans of others, do it on the sup- 
position that they themselves can see further 
into the future than he seems to. whose plans 
they condemn. Every intelligent move we 
make, is the offspring of a supposed foresight, 
election, predestination. Every purpose of ours 
is of the precise nature of that which is so bit- 
Han hated and condemned in the character of 

, in the Bible abundantly taught. Maus a 
man, if he dared, would eliminate nau a pas- 
sage from the Bible, that manifestly contains 
this doctrine. Rom. viii. 9g and 11, and Eph. 
Ist chap., would not abide their criticism, be- 
cause they teach what is not in their creed. 
These very scriptures teach just what is their 
own most highly valued attribute, as being ex- 
ercised by God. Before we can with any pro- 
peo complain of God's election, we need to 
now all that God knows, and then be sure 
that we can make a better plan to meet all the 
exigencies that may arise. Inother words. we 
need to become God, and be able to give him a 
lower place. so impudent is this critical theory. 
It is ustonisning impudence in poor short- 
sighted niortals, to call in questicn the right of 
God to look ahead, aud predetermine in this 
complicated universe. What sublime folly to 
suppose that this vust system of worlds could 
be managed by an extemroraneous process. 
Who that has learned the A, B. C, of astron- 
omy is not prepared to be glad that God geome- 
trized before he put tbis vast systein of worlds 
into motion? hat disasters might not have 
involved the complete destruction of millions 
of worlds, had not God foreseen the po.sibili- 
ties that must attend the movements. weights, 
and velocities of such vast bodies running wild. 
He foresaw these possibilities, and prudently, 
and wisely, predestined weights, magnitudes, 
velocities, distances, directions, and relations 
so exactly that for thousands of ycars thev 
have whirled without collision and variation of 
a second of time. Their exact place can be de- 
termined a thousand years beforehand. or a 
thousand years in the past, as is perfectly 
proved several times a year by the occurrence 
of eclipses at the predicted moment. Has God 
employed all his foresight in the management 
of brute matter? Did his mechanical taste so 
far prevail over his moral, that he would leave 
the moral world to chance, or to the caprice of 
fallen meu and infernal spirits? Nonsensell 
God made man and endowed him with a volun- 
tary nature, and placed before him incentives, 
adapted to move him, and to induce him to 
obey the right and the true. Man feelsthat he 
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is free; bis neighbors treat him as free; Satan 
treats him as free, and God addresses him as 
free. What other witnesses can we bring to 
disprove it? It has sometimes been said that 
if God has predetermined his future, his free- 
dom is taken away. 

We shall see that that does nct necessariiy 
follow. The Godward and manward relations 
may reach out beyond our present comprehen- 
sico. We are compelled by our own conscious- 
ness, and by that of everybody about us to ad- 
mit that our choice is unconstrained, except by 
vicious affections for which we feel to blame, 
and everybody else blames us too. God's free- 
dom to choose is taught in nature as well as in 
Scripture, and in our own consciousness; but 
just bow these two things can co-exist, we may 
not know, but we know this just as well as we 
koow a thousand other things which we act 
upon continually. If we knew all that God 
knows, we might see a perfect consistency of 
the two facts. He had too much at stake in 
man, to risk his destiny without a plan. His 

lan never interferes with the freedom of men 
in drawing them after him, and when they 
perish they do not perish in violation of their 
freedom. It is the use of their liberty that de- 
stroys them. The sagacious parent or teacher, 
often detects the dawnings of mischief in chil- 
dren, and lays plans for treating them, but that 
does not interfere with their freedom, or di- 
minish their guilt. or impeach the justice of their 
punishment, because it has been foreseen or 
anticipated. 

A eagacious police-officer or detective often 
foresees a whole chapter of the plans of villains, 
and is able to lay his plans to detect, apprehend 
and bring them to punishment. His foresee- 
ing. or his predestination of his punishment, or 
other treatment has nothing to do with the free 

lot of the villain, nor does it impeach the pun- 
ishment when it comes upon him. So God's 
perfect acquaintance with the character and 
acts of men beforehand has nothing to do with 
their voluntariness. ‘‘ Whom he did foreknow 
he did predestinate.” It is perfectly proper for 
God to decide what he will do in a case as soon 
as he knows all about it. We require the same 
of our magistrates when all the accessible facts 
are before them. The knowing beforehand has 
nothing to do with the perpetration. 

Teachers often anticipate the success of a dil- 
igent pupil, and in mind predestinate a reward, 
all unknown to the pupil, and to everybody 
else, Is that unjust to a lazy pupil who habit- 
ually plays away and trifles away histime? Is 
it wrong in a teacher to determine what he 
will do with such students, when he has been 
with them long enough to foresee what they 
will both do? God's foreknowledge is the 
foundation of his decisions, exactly as those of 
a parent, teacher, or detective, only that his 
knowledge is perfect, infallible, which theirs is 
not. 

Men have to wait to find out facts before 
they decide. God has all the facts before him. 
We never find fault with a manifested pur- 
pose, when the reasons for it are within 
the scope of our capacities and intelligence. 
We admire and approve a far-reaching antici- 
pation of events, and a judicious prepara- 
tion for them, and we call it sagacity, the 
farther the better. Nodoubt all our objections 
to God's predestinations would vanish could 
we but be let into all the reasons for them as 
he sees them. All our objections are the off- 
spring of ignorance and conceit, and the utter- 


ance of them is proof positive of a want of 
faith in him. Children often clamor against 
the predestinations of parents, guardians and 
teachers for the very same things for which 
they honor them in riper years, and build 
monuments to their memory. Goa’s predes- 
tinations and sovereignty are often spoken of 
in terms of shocking impiety, as if even the 
Bible itself is not to be respected if it contains 
such doctrine, Says one. Your God is my 
Devil!” That may sound very strange coming 
from the lips of a minister of an acknowledged 
Christian Church, but it kad its birth, not in 
contempt of God, but in ignorance of God's 
reasons for election, and some thoughtless pre- 
sumption, that God could have no reasons 
above his comprehension and intelligence. We 
elect our friends among a multitude of ac- 
quaint:inces, and possibly often wben we could 
not give even to ourselves à very satisfactory 
reason for our choice; and yet there are doubt- 
less reasons deeper than our consciousness. 
Shall we deny to Omniscience a liberty which 
we freely use? We mean, and do no harm 
when we adopt intimates among our acquaint- 
ances. Are we at liberty to suppose that God 
could bave no reasons for choice, but such as 
we short-sighted mortals might know? Es- 
pecially so when we know that mortals are en- 
dowed with conscious freedom of choice, and 
bave an infinity of motives offered them, for 
accepting salvation, which they persistently 
neglect. Shall we condemn God for electing 
those who gratefully accept his offered mercy, 
and for leaving those who spurn it, to the fate 
of which he had faithfully forewarned them? 
God will have no subjects but such as have 
heartily electe] him as their Guide, Leader, 
Friend, Saviour! His friends are such in the 
conscious use of their liberty, and the Jost are 
such in the use of their liberty. No violence 
has been used. 

The final sentence of the lost will be the con- 
firmation of their own deliberate choice, We 
will not have this man to reign over us.” The 
sentence will be in substance, Have your own 
uay. There is nothing io the Bible to indicate 
that God deprives any one of eternal life, nor 
that be saves any in violation of their liberty. 
Every mouth will be stopped.“ Every man 
will be practically the autbor of his own sen- 
tence, it will echo his own choice. If God 
elects those who choose him, and rejects none 
but such ae refuse him, who shall find fault ? 

If God’s election embraces anv other rea- 
sons, we are not informed of them and bave no 
business to discuss them in our ministry. We 
are incompetent to judge them. These are the 
reasons he has put in the message which he 
gives us to declare, and we are authorized to 
be ignorant of all others. and may therefore be 
excused from troubling ourselves or our hearers 
with speculations about them for nothing but 
mischief can follow such speculations. The fact 
of God's foreknowledge and predestinations, 
may be declared is facte, as our ground of 
confidence in his ability and intention to take 
care of us. Very many rush into metaphysical 
disquisitions, to clear up the relation of the 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of man, 
and another class rave against what is clearly 
revealed in the Bible us facts in respect to these 
matters, but left without explanation. Both 
are alike guilty of unwarrantable presumption. 
If God had thought it best for us to know all 
these things, he would have given them to us 
with his reasons. His silence should be a bar 
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to our interference with these speculations. 
We may preach what he has revealed. Very 
few young men enter the ministry, and remain 
long iu it without attempting these profound 
mysteries. The writer, many years ago, was 
foolish enough to try it. but very likely con- 
vinced nobody but himself, and himself only. 
that it were better to let it alone altogether. 
If God must wait for men and devils to de- 
velop their plans before he can decide what 
his shall be, we should be in a sad case. Ar- 
minians have a strange God to rely upon. and 
therefore make large dependence upon their 
own purposes and perseverence. No wonder 
apostacies are very frequent with no better 
security. The God of the gospel knows all 
things, is everywhere, bas all power, his plans 
are all laid and cannot be surprised. Though 
he chooses to conceal some of his plans from 
us. some of his counsels and reasons, he has 
given us enough to assure us that we may 


trust him for the rest till he shall see fit to. 


reveal to us whatever else it may interest us 
to know in the clearer light of a higher sphere. 
„He that spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how shall be not 
with him also neer give us all things?” Every 
prophecy in the Bible is a proof of the doctrine 
of God’s foreknowledge, and by consequence 
of his predetermination of what he will do 
in the premises. If there is anything that 
God does not know, that very thing may im- 
peril the stability of either or both the moral 
or physical universe. Who knows what might 
spring out of that very thing? 

Adam Clark once made an attempt to sweep 
away at a stroke the doctrine of election and 
predestination by disposing of his foreknow]l- 
edge. A minister in South Carolina, as the story 

oes, undertook to echo his logic on this wise: 

od is omnipotent, that is, he can do all things, 
but there are many things he does not choose 
to do, so God is omniscient and can know all 
things, but there are many things he does not 
choose to know. When he descended asbrewd 
old negro approached him and put this ques- 
tion: Massa, you tells us God is omnipotent, 
that is, he can do all things, but there are 
many things he does not choose to do. So God 
is omniscient, that is. he can know all things, 
but there are many things he does not choose 
toknow. Will you please to tell us how he 
know what he want to know and what he 
don’t want to know?” ' 

If God should undertake to tell us all about 
himself he would very soon get beyond our 

wers of comprehension, so he has wisely 
imited his communications to such things as 
are needed to make us able to trust him, and 
such things as concern our duties here, and 
has reserved the rest for a period when we 
shall have assumed a body like his glorious 
body in the clearer light of heaven. 

OmaHa, Neb. 


PLATO AND PAUL. 


BY J. W. LOWBER, M. A., PH. D. 

Plato was born in Athens; Paul in Tarsus of 
Cilicia. Plato lived more than four hundred 
years before Christ, during the Peloponnesian 
war; Paul was contemporary with Jesus, and 
lived just after the age of Augustus. Plato 
belonged to the most intelligent race of the 
great Indo-European family; Paul was a He- 


brew, the most advanced race of the Semitic 
family. The native language of Plato was 
Greek; that of Paul was Hebrew. Plato was 
the greatest of p Poop angle Paul the greatest 
of preachers. Plato was great, but Paul was 
greater. Tbe superiority of Paul to Plato 
consisted in the superiority of his profession 
to that of Plato. Had Paul never been anv- 
thing more than a disciple of Gamaliel, he 
would never have reached a higher position 
in this world than did the disciple of the great 
Socrates. It was in the fact that Paul became 
a disciple of Christ, that he has wielded such 
an influence over the nations. His influence 
towers above that of Plato’s as does a great 
mountain above the sea. The time has not 
been when Paul had as great influence in this 
world as he has at the present time. It is be- 
cause the influence of Christianitv is greater 
now thau it bas been in the past. The religious 
element in man’s nature is the highest, and as 
this is developed by the purereligion of which 
Paul was the greatest advocate, the more pow- 
erful will his influence become as time passes. 

It is claimed by some that Christianity was 
borrowed from tle philosophy of Plato. How 
does it happen, then, that this religion rises so 
much above what has been called the divine 
philosophy? In nature, we know that a stream 
cannot rise above its source. If this position 
with regard to the origin of Christianity were 
true. the stream must rise above its source and 
contradict an established fact in nature. A mir- 
acle would, then, have to be introduced in 
oraer to account for the progress of Christian- 
ity, and for its universal spirit, in contrast with 
the narrowness of the Platonic philosophy. A 
careful study of Plato and Paul will convince 
any reasonable man that Paul had a source of 
inspiration far superior to anything known to 
the intellectual Greeks. 

Paul had a Knowledge of immortality un- 
known to Plato. Amoug the Greek philosophers, 
the Epicureans were Materialists, the Stoics 
were Pantheistz, while the disciples of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle were believers in the im- 
mortality of the sovl. Tke doctrine of Materi- 
alism was as ably presented then as at the 
present time; and considering the then condi- 
tion of physiological science, the doctrine of 
immortality was as ably discussed by the Greek 
philosophers as by the philosophers of the 
present time. Philosophy has no new argu- 
ments to present on the subject. The distinc- 
tion which Paul makes between the spirit and 
the soul was not clearly made by Plato, nor 
does philosophy at the present time fully rec- 
ognize it. 

The Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
gives immortality a force which was but poorly 
understood by the ancients. There is a great 
difference between the dreamy spirit-land of 
Plato and the eternal house of Paul, where will 
dwell in the countless mansions those who have 
been redeemed, body, soul and spirit. Paul 
clearly teaches that in the future state man 
will have a body. It will be incorruptible and 
perico obedient to the mandates of the spirit. 

e will be permitted to enjoy the whole uni- 
verse—the heavens as well as the earth. While 
Plato’s philosophy provides for the soul, that 
of Paul takes care of body, soul and spirit. 
We should not look with contempt upon mat- 
ter, for these bodies have each a grand princi- 
ple that will be associated with the spirit in the 
eternal state. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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COREOBORATION OF “REMARKABLE IN- 
CIDENT.” 


BY COL. GEO. D. ALEXANDER, A. M. 


I desire to corroborate the Remarkable In- 
cident” related by Col. Jno. M. Patton in the 
October number of THE MicRocosM, as I was an 
eve-witness on that occasion. 

The 84d Arkansas Regiment of Infantry, in 
which I was tbe captain of Co. I, had been 
ordered on our arrival at Chariottesville, en 
route for Manassas Junction, to forthwith pro- 
ceed to Staunton, and thence march to the 
Greenbrier River and report to Brig-Gen. 
Henry R. Jackson, to prevent Gen. Rose- 
craus from crossing the Alleghany Mountains. 
This order was received with many an open 
murmur—and many a deep and low-muttered 
oath. We had left our homes in Arkansas and 
hurried with all hasle to be in time to partici- 
pate in the expected battle of Manassas. To be 
so sadly disappointed was too bad, and the 
regiment obeved the order changing its desti- 
nation with no animation and no esprit du 
corps. On the second day after leaving Staun- 
ton, we were marching leisurely along on that 
memorable Sunday morile. July 21, 1861, 
and had preceeded about half way up the 
steep mountain, some several miles southeast 
of the little village of Monterey, when tbe 
sounds of heavy guns in rapid succession broke 
on our ears. On our left and below us was a 
small valley tbrough which a little stream 
flowed. and on the other side ran a mountain 
apparently higher and more rugged than the 
one we were ascending. The sounds seemed 
to come from this west mountain. It was per- 
fectly evident a fierce battle was raging some- 
where, and our meb, previously sullen, became 
wholly ungovernable. They were wild with 
excitement, officers as well as men. An invol- 
untary halt was made, and the command did 
not move forward until all guns had ceased. 
Conjectures at first were rife that the firing 
was caused by the Confederates opposing the 
advance of Gen. Rosecrans from the top of 
Cheat Mountain. Field-officers rode to Mon- 
tere to ascertain the truth of this supposition, 
while squads of privates straggled across to the 
top of the opposite mountain to have a better 
hearing of the battle. Officers returned and 
reported meeting with citizens coming from 
Greenbrier, who denied any advance of Gen, 
Rosecrans, and privates came back stating 
no firing was heard when they reached the top 
of the mountain. Yet it was then being dis- 
tinctly heard by us. Soldiers of the rear guard 
came up from the foot of the mountain on 
which we were, and reported not having heard 
a gun where they had halted. It was perfectly 
evident to us that the sounds came from the 
north-east, across‘ our mountain, and striking 
against the sides of the opposite mountain 
were echoed back to us. 


It was strongly conjectured the firing came 
from an engagement between Joe. Johnston and 
Patterson in the neighborhood of Winchester. 
It never once crossed our minds that sound 
could rise above the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
be conveyed from so long a distance as Ma- 
nassas. 

After all firing had ceased, the regiment 
marched on, and encamped that night at Mon- 
terey. Two days after that, travelers from near 
Staunton arrived and reported not having heard 
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any guns in that direction. But some four 
days after the 21st a dispatch came from Major 
Harmon, Quartermaster at Staunton, announc- 
ing the battle and victory of Manassas. I was 
one of the excited witnesses of this incident, 
and no doubt over fifty of the survivors of the 
regiment sre vet living to verify the statement. 

J must differ with Col. Patton as to the dis- 
tance. It was a subject of frequent discussion 
during all that vear, and generally supposed to 
be some 110 miles. The late map of the United 
States. made from actual survey by direction of 
the Commissioner of the Land Office, corrob- 
orates this distance. 


I am not sufficiently familiar with the con- 
figuration of the country between Manassas 
and this mountain to account for the distinct- 
ness of the sound made by those heavy guns— 
the Parrotts used in that battle. But I feel sat- 
isfied the position we had on that mountain 
must have been higher than any part of the in- 
tervening country, and naturally adapted to 
distinct echoes froin the opposite mountain. 

Another incident of the great distance sound 
is conveyed came under my own observation 
while stationed at Arkadelphia, Ark., in 1863. 
I was engaged in manufacturing powder at 
that post, and having occasion to have some 
tiniber cut on the highest rart of the bluff ridges 
overlooking the Ouachita River, near that town, 
had ordered some workmen to perform the 
work, going with them myself. Shortly after 
I reached the place, we heard for several hours 
distinct sounds of heavy guns coming from the 
direction of Helena on the Mississippi River. J 
knew Gen. Holmes had marched there to at- 
tack that post, and was expecting to hear of a 
battle at any moment. I also knew there were 
no hostile troops between Arkadelphia and the 
Mississippi River. The firing was as audible 
and distinct as if the buttlefield was not ten 
miles distant. That evening, when I returned 
to my office, several prominent citizens of the 
town informed me they heard the guns very 
pas while hunting on the same bluff ridges. 

wo darys thereafter I was officially informed 
of the battle and defcat of Gen. Holmes, at 
Helena, the 4th day of July, 1863. 


The air line distance between Helena and 
Arkadelphia is esas r miles, and when we 
consider the country between the two places ie 
generally low and heavily timbered, it is re- 
markable that sound should so distinctly have 
been heard so long a distance, and at no inter- 
mediate places between the Arkansas and Oua- 
chita Rivers, about 80 miles apart. There is a 
high dividing ridge between the Saline and 
Ouachita Rivers. east of Arkadelphia, yet no 
one heard the battle from that ridge. 


I have become a convert to Dr. Hall’s theory 
of sound, aud I give the incident merely to 
elicit from him some explanation of the causes 
that led to the hearing of those guns at that 
part of the country, while none were heard 
either between Pine Biuff on the Arkansas 
River. or on Tulip Ridge, 50 miles further west, 
or in the town of Arkadelphia, 20 miles west of 
Tulip. 


It is well known the time of the day and the 
atmospheric conditiovs have a great deal to do 
with transmission of sound. I heard distinctly 
every morning, if clear and frosty, the roar of 
a water-mill as soon as it commenced grinding; 
an hour after sunrise, it could be heard only 
by painful listening. This mill was situated on 
hite River, Ark., aud distant 6 miles from 
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my house on the air line. It could not be 
heard in cloudy, foggy or damp weather. 
MINDEN, La. 
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THEOLOGY’S GORDIAN KNOT UNTIED. 


BY REV. T. WILLISTON, M. A. 


The Bible represents God as having botha 

urpose and an agency that extends to all the 

oings of finite actors; and to some readers of 
that Book this union of a divine and human 
agency in one and the same act, or event, is a 
Gordian knot which, as they say, cannot be un- 
fastened, but must be cut. Let us see whether 
it cannot be untied. 

For one example of the twofold agency al- 
luded to, Jet usexamine what God savs of Him- 
self and of an Assyrian king in Isaiah x. 5-15. 
In verse sixth God affirms that He will send” 
this king against the people of His wrath ” as 
a devastating invader; and yet in verse twelfth 
we learn, that when the Lord had, by means of 
this invader, executed His own avenging pur- 
pose on “ Mt. Zion and on Jerusalém,” He 
would *‘ punish” this conquering braggart; 

es, and what may at first seem utterly unjust, 

e would punish him for those very deeds of 
violence and devastation which he was divinely 
commissioned to perform! Nownone will deny 
that in, these devastating raids of the Assyrian 
king he was God’s co-agent, a co-worker with 
the Lord in bringing about an event that 
the chief Agent had foreordained. By some, 
however, it is confidently affirmed that since 
this king was performing the Lord's work on 
Mt. Zion and on Jerusalem,” he could not pos- 
sibly have been a free agent in so doing: God 
must, for the time being, and for the fulfill- 
ment of a certain purpose of His, have trans- 
formed Sennacherib into a passive machine! 
But if this be sv, how are we to vindicate the 
justice of Him who said that after performing 

is whole work, He would punish the fruit 
of the stout heart of the king of Assyria”? 
Would the Just One” punish an actor who 
was, for the time being, only a passive, helpless 
machine? God forbid. Does not God's threat- 
ening to punish this arrogant boaster make it 
iudisputable, that in this case, and in all his 
conquering raids, he was a voluntary agent, 
acting out his own selfish designs? And be- 
sides all this, the language this man is repre- 
sented as using, in verses 8. 9, 10. 11, 18, 14, is 

f that he viewed hiinself as free, and even 
independent, and that he did not even dream 
of his being the executor of God's purpose. 
We have, also, God's testimony that it was in 
in this king's heart to destroy and cut off 
nations not a few.” 

In Sennacherib, then, we have one example 
of a free sub-agent who, while obeying his own 
base inclinations, was unconsciously fulfilling 
the purpose of the Supreme Agent. The facts 
of the case are indisputable. Here are two 
distinct agents, whose combined agency is em- 
ployed in effecting a certain result. The two 
interfere not at all with each other, and yet, 
strange as it may seem. the human agent does 
not even know that his doings “are of the 
Lord,” or that there is any other agency in the 
case than simply his own. Now, as I have al- 
ready said, in the estimation of some. these 
Bible facts are a Gordian knot, an unfathom- 
able mystery, a theological puzzle that not even 


or any other actor could be free in doing the 
very thing that God had predetermined, or an- 
swerable for doing jt, is to some so incompre- 
hensibie a truth, that they stand ready to deny 
its being atruth, Well, what if it be admitted 
that this truth fs among the deep things of 
God.” and hard to be understood.“ do we not 
firmly believe some other things that are to us 
mysterious or unfathomable? We all believe 
that God has had no beginning. and set how 
even He could exist without ever beginning 
to exist, who of us can explain? If we are to 
believe nothing that we, the creatures of yes- 
terday, cannot fully comprehend, why nov say 
that since other existing things have had a be- 
ginning. it cannot be true that God has existed 
from eternity? Canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty urto perfection ?” asks Zophar; and the 
question is one which addresses itself to man’s 
consciousness as being eminently pertivent. 

If the case I have adduced stood alone, and 
if the Bible presented no other of the kind, it 
would be enough to prove (1) That, as Solomon 
says, ** Man’s goings are of the Lord,” and that 
in all eartuly affairs His agency and man's are 
combined; and (2) That God's controlling in- 
fluence in human affairs bears no resemblance 
to Mohammedan fatalism, but Jeaves human 
actors totally free; in other words, that there 
is no discord between man's freedom of will and 
the predetermining purpose of-God. For the 
narrative shows that in Sennacherib's pillaging 
raids he was uncopsciously, and with a motive 
wholly unlike God's. fulfilliog the divine pur- 
pose. while the boastful language that this king 
used proves that he was conscious of entire 
freedom. And that he wus free. aud conse- 
quently culpable, is made certain by God's 
say ing. I will punish” this stout-bearted 
braggart. But tlie case of Sennacherih does 
not stand alone. The Bible abounds 1u cases 
where self-prompted human actors are repre- 
sented as unconsciously executing what God 
had purposed. The infatuated Rehoboam in 
heeding the counsel of his young and misguided 
associates, and giving the Israelites an insulting 
answer to their reasonable request, was obering 
the promptings of his own proud heart; but he 
was subsequently told that the cause” of his 
unwise act and of the secession that resulted 
vas of God.” 2 Chr. x. 15. The advice of 
Hushai the Archite was better in Absalom’s 
eyes than the ‘ good counsel of Abithopel,” 
for it was more flattering, and in choosing 
to follow it he was free as air.” We learn, 
however, that his preferring Hushai’s counsel 
to Ahithopel’s was because the Lord had (by 
his choice) appointed to defeat” Ahithopel's 
wise advice that He might thereby bring evil 
upon Absalom. 2 Sam. xvii.14. In wanting 
to obtain a woman in Timnath” for his wife, 
Samson was an unfettered chooser, for, said 
he, she pleaseth me well.” But when his 
father and mother remonstrated with him for 
preferring a Philistine maiden they ‘‘ knew 
not,” we are told that it was of the Lord, that 
He,” by means of Samson's cboice, ‘* sought an 
occasion against the Philstines.” Judges xiv. 4. 
That the Sabeans and Chaldeans chose to despoil 
Job of his oxen, asses, and camels, and that they 
merited punishment as lawless freebooters, none 
will 3 yet even in tbat part of his loss 
Job discerned the purpose and agency of God, 
and hence, losing sight of those heaven-directed 
robbers, he exclaimed, * The Lord hath taken 
away.” So when David was contemptuously 


a Solomon could unravel. How Sennacherib treated and cursed by the false-hearted Shimel, 
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and when he was asked by Abishai to allow 
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‘will and to do.’ then how can T have any will 


him to behead Shimei, his meek reply was, or choice of my own, or how can I ‘ work out 


Let him curse, because the Lord hath said 
unto him, Curse David.'“ His meaning was, 
not that God had literally told Shimei to curse 
David, but that Shimei’s wicked act was or- 
dained of God as a means of chastising and 
humbling him whom Shimei cursed. 

What object had God in view when He gave 
the proud Nebuchadnezzar ‘‘a beast's heart,” 
and for seven years caused him to eat grass as 
oxen do? To thus transform a mao into an 
irrational brute. and at the end of seven years 
to render that brute a man again, was a stu- 
pendous miracle, and God must have bad some 
very important end in view io this unusual act 
of His. What was His prompting motive? It 
was that the living may know that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth 
it to whomsoever He will.” He wished to con- 
vince the world, it seems, that the heavens do 
rule,” and that He doeth according to His 
will,” not only “in the army of heaven,” but 
“among the inhabitants of the earth.” From 
these passages we learn that while the agency 
of man is everywhere visible, and while human 
affairs are seemingly managed by inen, they are 
in reality controlled by Him who says, “I 
make peace, and create evil,” and who * work- 
eth all things after the counsel of His own 
will.” The Bible claims for Him a purpose 
that is purposed upon the whole earth” (Isa. 
xiv. 26), and this all-embracing purpose of His is. 
in all the concerns of earth. being executed by 
human agents; yet in no instance is the free- 
dom of these agents interfered with, or in the 
least impaired. Men are now just as free in 
unconsciously fulfilling the designs of Eo. as 
the boasting Sennacherib was in his predatory 
raids. or as Christ's crucifiers were in bringing 
to pass what God bad *‘foreordained,” or. de- 
termined before to be done.” Acts iv. 27, 28. 
Peter charged the Jews with having wickedly 
slain Him who, ‘by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, had been de- 
livered ” into their hands. 

I see not how it can be denied by unbiased. 
painstaking students of the Bible, that with 
equal distinctness it teaches the all-pervading 
purpose and agency of God, on the one hand, 
and the entire freedom of all finite agents, on 
the other. Both of these truths stand conspicu- 
ously out in the Scriptures I have cited, and 
bath will be found to virtually pervade the 
whole Book. When God threatens a regal ma- 
rauder with punishment for doing what He 
bad himself commissioned him to do, and when 
Peter's hearers were pricked in their hearts” 
and conscious smitten for conduct that was 
embraced in ‘‘ tne determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God,” what mcre need I, or others, 
to convince us that man’s freedomand God's pre- 
determining purpose are both distinctly taught 
in the Scriptures. and must therefore not only 
be true, but harmonious? 

Do I hear some one ear, I cannot see how 
the two doctrines harmonize, and I therefore 
believe they clash; and since thev clash, I am 
ccnvinced either that thev are not both taught 
in the Bible, or else the Bible is a book of con- 
tradictions. and not to be believed.” To be 
consistent with himself, that person ought also 
to say. “If it is God that giveth me my daily 
bread,’ why should I slave myself to earn it? 
If He it is that maketh poor and maketh rich, 
why need I exert myself to acquire property ? 
If it is God which worketh in men both to 


my own salvation,’ with fear and trembling? 
If ‘all that the Father giveth the Son shall 
come to Him,’ how can I ‘ come to Him,’ or why 
should I even try to come, so long as I know 
not whether I have ever been given Him of the 
Father? Since ‘no. man can come to Christ,’ 
save as he is drawn to Him by the Father, 
must I not wait till I am drawn before I can 
come?” If such questions as these are sensible 
ones. then, and not till then, is it sensible for 
one to say that if predestination be true. then 
there is no such thing as free agency, and both 
angels and men are God’s machines. 

If in the opinion of any reader the Gordian 
knot remains untied, may it not be owing to 
his having a via conception as to what free 
agency consists in? Have not some conceived 
of free agency as being identical with absolute 
independence? I think this mistake is some- 
times made, but that it is a mistake is to me 
quite obvious. And since erroneous views re- 
epee ne free agency are believed to be enter- 
tained by some. permit me. in conclusion, to 
briefly show what free agency does not consist 
in, and then a few words will show us whiat it 
really is. It does not consist in the mind's 
being free por all bias for or against the 
object of choice. If free agency requires the 
mind or will to be in a state of equipoise, tben 
neither God nor man are free agents. The have 
botb ever had, and ever will have, a strong 
bias. a decided preference of mind. either for 
holiness or for sin. Iu respect to objects that 
call for either love or hatred. our wills are 

never in a state of equilibrium. Again, free 
agency does not consist in one’s being able to 
choose tn direct opposition to his heart's desires, 
|In the very highest sense God is a free agert, 
vet it is impossible for Him to will or to act 
contrary to His holy preferences, or the reigning 
desire of His mind. Is man’s will so independ- 
ent that when his heart turns the scale one 
way, he can by an act of the will turn it the 
other way? He cannot. The heart. and not 
the will. is the master, and what one’s heart 
prefers his will will choose. Once more, free 
agency does not consist in being able to act 
without any prompting motive, or in deciding 
what motives shall or shall not come before the 
mind, or in an ability to be uninfluenced by 
motives when presented. Neither God nor man 
can act without a motive, or fail of choosing 
when motives are presented. And it is not 
optional with men to say what motives are to 
be presented before them. That question is 
one that the Divine Being decides. He it is 
that decides what shall be the circumstances, 
surroundings, and lot of euch one of us. He it 
is that brings opposing motives into contact 
with our minds. and then says, I have set 
before vou life and death, blessing and cursing, 
therefore choose life.” Reader, in that word 
choose.“ which God is whispering and trum- 
peting in our ears, is found the very essence of 
free agency. We have seen what free agency 
is not, and here we see what it is. It consists, 
we see, in being allowed to act as we wish or 
choose to act: and the Lord himself has no 
greater freedom than that. Since, then, we 
are individually allowed to devise our own 
way. shape our own character, and decide our 
own destiny,onght not that to satisfy us? Would 
it have been better for us,or for the general good, 
if God did not govern the world He created, 
or if He had no all-embracing, eternal pur- 
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pose, and had not foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass? And do we honor God in ac- 
cepting such Bible truths as suit us, and reject- 
ing such as do not? Is this entirely safe? Judge 
ye. And now, reader, if in tour opinion the 
Gordian knot remains untied, get Alexander’s 
sword and cut it, if you will, As for me. I 


rejoice that the Lord reigns, and that I am by take cognition of them in conception. 


Him invited to choose life.” 
ASHLAND, N. Y. l 
— — . — — 
DOES MAN POSSESS A MIND? 


BY HON. B. J. PENGRA. 
(Concluded from last Number.) 

Here, too, let us ask the one important of all 
questiona: How could the rational entity in 
man arrive at or attain to perfection except by 
way of the antagonism to which the mind is 
“ subjected f” And vice-versa: If tbe mind was 


not constituted, as we affirm, of attributes of | 


Jaith, love, etc.. how could the antagonism be 
overcome and ultimate being attained, since 
itis evident that that which is incompatible 
with perfection could not exist as a thing of 


immortality or infinite being. and without : 


the struggle there could be no consciousness of 
perfection arising from conditioned life. Pre- 
suming, therefore, that relation will be ad- 
mitted asthe general primary form of mind, 
as in all orders of conditioned being, then the 
relation of sequence to primary co-existence is 
in the operation of consciousness conforming 
to that which has begotten it. 

But here, where the arguments in respect to 
the relations open up with overwhelmin 
grandeur and magnificence, we are compelle 
to draw away from them to present other re- 
sults of general manifestations, as they have 
existed with us to the present. In the general 
manifestations of mind in man, in respect to 
what it has begotten, and what attempted, we 
must ask the reader to bear in mind what has 
been said as to the antagonism of mind, so that 
we may be saved, for want of space, from ex- 
tending the argument unnecessarily. We only 
add to it this one further consideration—that 
with us there are very few, if any, who are so 
far gone in degradation as not to desire to be 
thought innocent of crime. And however 
great the falsehood they may perpetrate, they 
still hope to be believed, and are offended if not 
believed. 

This shows that they are not only conscious 
of the right, but still retain an aspiration to be 
thought to be right in a general way, and is 
an evidence that in them still exists that which 
takes cognition of the right. 

The argument to the present hae progressed 
upon the hypothesis that the attributes co-exist 
as inherent parta of the mind, and that to- 
gether they form the entity mind. If we find 
now in the general manifestation of mind in its 
products, that there is direct co-existence of 
operation of these faculties by sequence in all 
that is begotten, then it follows as au inevitable 
conclusion that the entity is always present in 
the conception. For if these further universal 
forms are thus explicable, it would be unpbil- 
osophical and, to say the least, superfluous, to 
assign to them any other origin. And it must 
not be forgotten that that which ends in se- 

uence is cause. In continuing the argument 
rom the line of general manifestation, we 
aszert that every line of philosopby in the 
Sciences, in Theology, in Medicine, in the Pro- 


fessions, in Literature, and in Law are all con- 
ceptions of the mind. The faintest conception 
of each is, however, indefinite, first presented to 
and formulated by the mind. Not that the 
facts contained are new when considered as 


parts of the universal whole, but that there 


acts are formulated in the mind as it is aie to 

n 
the work of formulating—arranging into order 
—is more or less perfect according to clear- 
ness of perceptior, and however great and nu- 
merous the. imperfections or lack of clearness 
in the conceptions, every one of them stands as 
a testimony of the mind and the order of its 
existence. This field of testimony is broad and 
deep. Every product is the record made by 
the mind. It is the field in which it operates, 
and not one scintilla of it exists except as a con- 
ception and evidence of existeuce. But it is 
not required thut we should go over its several 
parts in the argument. It is sufficient to call 
them up in this general way. The final evi- 
dence iv this Tine, and that by which we again 
reach the abstract reason where all conceptions 
coalesce as one in cognition of the primary, is 
the transmission of the concept of one mind to 
another, the substance of which is received b 
the second party as cognition of that whic 
originated in the first as conception. It then 
passes into conception in the mind of the sec- 
ond person. The transmission may be in vari- 
ous forms. Either by words or by signals, as 
with the Deaf and Dumb, or by such other sig- 
nals as are sometimes resorted to in times of 
great disturbance, as in war. The words, or 
signals, may be taken cognition of first, by 
means of the five senses, as in sight, feeling, by 
touch, hearing. etc. 

Take a case where the transmission is by 
words, conveving in their meaning the concept 
of the firat mind, which is received through the 
sense of bearing by the second, as cognition 
which passes into conception in the second 
mind, and by the same means is transmitted 
back and received hy tke first as that of which 
his mind takes cognition and conception as 
the correct answer to that sevt. The brain 
is the great nerve center of the physical 
body. The mind is enthroned in it and 
acts from that center. That which takes 
place in conception is that which exists 
as primary inherent power to conceive, and 
is the abstract prima evidence of exist- 
ence. And whoever shall attempt to deny this 
abstract truth, will either do so from lack of 
mental force to conceive, or he stands as the 
negation to the truth, and denies his own ex- 
istence. In the transmission of the conception 
by words, we take cognition of it in conception 
(primary) as that which has been conveyed by 
i the force of the will of the sender, as cause or 
force operating (secondary) through media, 
viz, media of the first person—intervenin 
space—through media (ear), to the brain au 
the mind, and its several effects, sound, hear- 
ing, and cognition, are the final evidences of 
miud in the first person; likewise the conception 
in the second mind of that which was sent, is 
for the same reasons the Primary Action. In 
the repeating Secondary and results produced 
ifinal evidence of mind in the second person, 
via cognition of that received back as correct an- 
swer to that sent, is again the abstract primary 
evidence of existence of that which receives 
it back. The repetition of this evidence in man 

throughout his daily existence, bas ever been, 
and is still, that datum of consciousness within 
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from which arises the universal conviction that 
the mind is, and is the ego—the I. It is like- 
wise evident that tbat which first sends the 
message along the media may act or withhold 
action as it chooses, and that which receives 
the substance of what is sent may answer or 
not, as it shall determine which settles the 
question of existence and volition. and volition 
is only possible in conscious being. And fur- 
thermore, we see here, and here only. how it is 
that every rational action, and every result 
that has been begotten in the act, in Science, 
in Literature, in Medicine, in Theology. and in 
Law, and all physical constructions in mechan- 
ics, stand as secondary and final evidence of 
the existence of the primary from which they 
emanated, and that they co-exist during their 
being with that from which they emanate as 
evidence, not only of existence, but the inher- 
ent creative power of finite rational existence 
which begot them. 

For the last tuenty years it has been asserted 
over and over that there is a gradual tran- 
sition ” from inorganic to living matter, but al- 
though often attempted, no one has yet ex- 
plained what is meant by the assertion, and 
we now know that the reason whiy it cannot be 
explained is because it is utterly untrue. We 
are likewise familiar with the phrases, „Vital 
Mechanics.“ Vital Physics.” and we are 
equally at a losa for an explanation of their 
meaning that will harmonize with the philoso- 
phy of known facts. 

Again we have the hypothesis of the opera- 
tion of the physical and vital forces set before 
us, and the world of mankind has come largely 
to the conclusion that in their supposed opera- 
tion they possess the key to a large smount of 
phenomenal action. But the natural condition 
of matter is that of inertia. It possesses no in- 
herent power of motion, and only maves as it 
is moved upon. What we take cognition of, 
what we term physical action, in the Animal 
Kingdom, is that which is produced through 
physical media, either by the force of the will. 
as a mental operation, or as a conscious action 
of instinctive being, or botb together. 

Where such action takes place in the Animal 
(below the rational), itis an act of instinctive 
consciousness. When it takes place in the 
rational, it is both instinct and mind, and 
what we have supposed we recognized as physi- 
cal force never transcends in amount the 
amount of force operating as instinct, or from 
the mind or both. What sbull we say then? 
Is mental and physical force thus manifestea, 
one? If so, then what we have cognition of as 
physica] force in the Animal Kingdom is con- 
scious force, for the reasou that the cause pre- 
cedes the action, and is the force which, oper- 
ating through the physical media, produces the 
action. 

The same reasoning holds good in reference 
to what we have hitherto known as vital force. 
Not that the mental force in man moves the 
bioplast, but an intelligence .which so far 
- transcends that of man, that he with all his 
conscious power stands appalled in its con- 
templation. We take no stock in the fearful 
blunder of Rev. Joseph Cook (see page 814, 
Cook’s Biology) where by his figure of the deep 
sea, he represents the dark, unconscious soul 
as moving the bioplast in its work of wearing 
the physical body. 

If it were possible that the soul has the in- 
herent power, and could build its own material 
inswathment, and afterward supply the waste 
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in the form by moving the bioplast to its work 
—and if this “unconscious soul” is im- 
mortal” because of these powers, then the 
“ unconscious soul” which moves the bioplast 
to weave in eVery separate vegtal and animal 
form is, for a like reason, immortal. If such 
hypothesis were true, then man has been his 
own self creator since Adam. And we submit 
for the consideration of the learned world, 
that the matter in dispute between the 
Theological, and part of the Scientific 
Schools (headed by Haeckel), has thus dwindled 
down to a very fine point, viz., the first 
germ, in Adam, or the Moneron—which? We 
must indeed accept it as granted that in 
every movement hitherto known as physical 
it is either the product of mind or in- 
stinctive consciousness in the Animal King- 
dom. or of antecedent cause: and what we 
have taken cognition of as vital force, must at 
last he accepted as evidence of the immediate 
presence of the antecedent and unconditioned 
creative force—nay, more, that there are no 
other forces but that which emanate as cause 
directly from created and creative causation, 
and that the work of the bioplast is the work of 
creative force, the same now that it ever has 
been, from its beginning in the Symbolic Ra- 
tional, and was in THE Adam. Here, then, 
the argument reaches Spencer's ‘‘ most abstract 
field“ of conceptions, where the scientific and 
theological conceptions are at one. and where 
the arguments are not exhausted, but begin to 
merge one into another, each more and more 
cogent. Where the “fragmentary proofs ” be- 
gin to fuse into the general,” where all the 
symbolic evidences of conditioned existence 
array themselves as *‘ postulates of the exist- 
ence of unconditioned cause,” and where, un- 
der the guidance of philosophy, we must again 
reach the abstract primary evidence of the 
existence of mind” in the ect For which it 
was created. 

Our readers must now be told, too, that the 
arguments partake more of the unseen by the 
physical, but the seen by the mental: and that 
we are now at the point where the confusion 
arises in the phtlosophic conception of Spencer, 
expressed by the term unknowable. 

n speaking of these evidences, Spencer af- 
firms that they are of a higher nature and 
far more conclusive than the forms of condi- 
tioned evidence (see his Philosophy, pages 
96 117 to 123-145. 174. 236 and 287, and thence to 
the end). Under the heading Indestructibility 
of Matter,” chap. 6th, Spencer lays down tbe 
proposition that the annihilation of matter 
or creation of matter is unthinkable.” 

The reason of this is. that the finite mind is 
so constituted as only to be able to take cogni: 
tion of what is, and we add that no condition 
of mentality could do otherwise. And the con- 
ception of the unconditioned reality is concep- 
tion by fuith, hope, love, etc., these properties 
being the actual constituents of mind which 
operate to produce the conception. He like- 
wise affirms tlie indestructibility of matter, 
the negation of which is inconceivable.” This 
proposition is accepted as proven, and likewise 
affirmed: But we must not conclude from this 
premise that therefore the physical entification 
of finite forms is per consequence indestruc- 
tible, for the reasou that death or final separa- 
tion of every particle of substance tbat forms 
the physical entity, is absolutely inevitable. 

But this is only one of the relutive parts of 
our final premise, which is, that for same 
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reason that matter is indestructible, so like- 
wise is lifeand mind indestructible, when con- 
sidered as ties of infinite existence. 

If we are fully able to conceive of this exist- 
ence by its relations, that it is, we should be 
able to state more clearly and fully what the 
whole premise is. For, by the same parity of 
reasoning that we arrive at the conclusion that 
matter, a3 substance, is indestructible, we 
should be able to perceive that life and mind 
are likewise properties of the universal whole, 
and indestructible for like reason. What then 
shall we say, but that the indestructibility of 
matter, life and mind as subtile, substantial ele- 
ments of the universe 1s a truth, the negation 
of which is unthinkable. and the conception of 
which must soon be conceded as a truism of 
rational philosophy. Spencer should therefore 
have covered the whole ground instead of 
leaving out two of its parts, either of which 
was of equal necessity to the premise in order 
to a thorough conception of it. 

The tendency of the operation of mind in 
man, in all lines of thought, religious and sci- 
entific. has always been more or less toward 
that of materialization, and the inability of 
Spencer, was the inability to overcome or pass 
this tendency, toa more perfect conception of 
the unconditioned order. out of which the con · 
ditioned was formulated and entified. 

It was the inability to récognize the fact asa 
matter of science and philosophy, that as it is 
conceivable that the conditioned was formu- 
lated and entified out of the unconditioned, sub- 
tile, substantial, eternal elements. which were 
without beginning or ending, by a birth.“ it is 
just as rational and conceivable that by a new 
* spirit birth,” these eternal substances could be 

formulated and entified into the inheritance of 
immortal life. 

It is not only conceded but affirmed by 
Spencer, Darwin, and all the most thoroughly 

vanced thinkers of the scientific school that 
all of the physical orders of conditioned exist- 
ence “‘ postulate the existence of the uncondi- 
tioned, and are symbols and ty pes of it.“ And, 
furthermore, that the ‘‘antecedent uncondi- 
tioned cause is the source from which ema- 
nated conditioned being. 

This being taken as granted, and being the 
most abstract conclusion of science, and the 
point at which the lines of the theological 
scientific schools and coalesce, and come to agree- 
ment, and on finding what it includes in all its 
parts, let us see if we are now able to make a 
brief formulation of what the predicate of the 
postulate proclaims. 

It is as follows:—Proclaims: First, That the 
life—the mental, and all of that which we bow 
conceive of as substance, are indestructible 
eternal properties, and exist without beginning 
or ending. Second, That all entified condi- 
tioned existence, the vegetal. the animal and 
the rational, were formulated and entified, 
brought forth out of these three indestructible, 
infinite properties of existence. Third, That 
conditioned existence is the result of antecedent 
cause, emanating ‘‘ from the unconditioned liv- 
ing intelligence.“ Fourth, That the rational or 
highest state of conditioned entified being, is so 
constituted as to be able to take cognition of the 
existence of unconditioned intelligent being as 
that which brought forth or caused their condi- 
tioned entification, the evidence of which is in- 
surmountable. 

It may be true as a matter of fact, that these 
four propositions have never before been fully 
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stated in this form, but the statements, with 
all they include, are in strict harmony witb all 
we know, and are the abstract embodiment of 
the conclusions of science and philosophy. 
They cannot, therefore, and will not be rejected 
by any consistent scientific mind. For, if science 
could refuse to accept the living and mental 
principles of the universe, she stultifies herself 
and denies her own existence. What then shall 
she say of the concept which follows. and is af- 
firmed as a further and final act in the order of 
creation? Shall science stand halting at this 
pout in the conception, and deny the power of 

mnipotence to bring that which is first enti- 
fied from the indestructible and immortal in- 
to finite life back by a new entification or 
„Spirit birth” into *‘ immortal life”? Would 
such an act on the part of the unconditioned 
unlimited power be unscientific and irrational ? 
or would such act be rational and infinitely 
scientific as well as philosophic, insomuch as 
when accomplished it would be in strict har- 
mony with all other general truths to which it 
would bear relation as the most eminent truth 
and act of all, as now seen. See then this 
being conceded, as the ultimate and final act 
in creation; an act which is in strict harmony 
with every fragment of what we know; our 
‘* postulate” is now become our 5 and 
from the ultimate premise in belief by faith. man 
cries out, behold my life which was Hid in 
God!” By faith 1 bring it near. J hope for it. 
It isthe aspiration of my utmost thought. I 
love it, the ways of which will be the ways of 
pleasantness and peace. Its dwelling place is 
with God and the righteous. In charity and 
Justice will I reach out mine hand to these who 
5 in darkness and know not the way of 
ife. 

In this change there is nothing which is sub- 
stantially new. There are no new elements, 
nor new first principles. but only new forms of 
the old substances and elements, begotten by 
the same unconditioned cause that erot the 
conditioned. Physical existence by itself, when 
considered alone, falls short in several ways of 
being an adequate explanation of anything. It 
had a beginning and must come to an end. It 
had a beginning which it did not inaugurate. 
It is laboring under laws which it did not 
ordain. and comes to an end from which it can- 
not itself emerge. 

But the- rational has in it a hope of the gift 
of eternal life,“ as a promise of Him who 
alone hath immortal life dwelling within,” that 
by working together with Him. he will be 
enabled by faith to lay hold of the unseen 
reality.“ And of this reality—where ‘* death 
cannot enter.” a reality that transcends the phys- 
ical just to the extent that the unconditioned 
transcends the conditioned. 

„Marvel not that I say unto you you must 
be born again,” is the language of infinite in- 
telligence to finite intelligence. 

To this end, and for this purpose, the mind 
was constituted, and is a conscious entity, able 
to ceive its possible ultimate existence, and 
strive for it. 

SFRINGFIELD, Oregon. 

— eir 
MATTER AND LIFE. 


BY J. R. HOFFER. 


The Substantial Philosophy, as well as com- 
mon sense, teaches that there is no existence 
without substance; or that whatever exists, is, 
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or consists of, substance. The most real of all 
existence on the earth is life. Therefore life is 
substance. 

To the physical senses, which recognize ma- 
terial things. life is only known in its connec- 
tion with matter, or by its effect; therefore life- 
is not material. In nature are therefore life 
substances and matter-substances; or living and 
dead substances—life and death. 

That all forces are from life is self-evident; 
and consequently all sensation and knowledge. 
Life i+ therefore the only cause, and matter is 
all effect. 

Life manipulates matter, which it produced; 
but matter has no controi over life. its own 
cause; therefore matter, under certain condi- 
tions, is tangible to life. but never life to mat- 
ter: consequently life-substance is not known 
to the physical senses. 

Matter cannot develop that in which is life; 
but the seed or life-germ which is the first hold 
that form of life takes on matter, if properly 
associated with matter, will fill its whole form 
with matter; and thus become tangible to the 
physical senses. 

But when life withdraws itself from this ma- 
terial organization the matter again seeks its 
own natural relations, and the life-substances 
being intangible to the physical senses, are no 
Jonger known to man, except through the fac- 
ulties of the mind, which is his real life or 
spirit. 

Matter being the production of life, and be- 
ing also manipulated and kept in existence by 
life, must be in harmony with it or correspond 
to it. Life-substances are consequently also 
capable of assuming the solid. liquid and gas- 
eous states. And as between material sut- 
stances is attraction, cohesion, contact. com- 
bination, etc.. so must life-substances be 
tangible to each other. But in life-substances 
is sensible, living contact and commingling, 
while in matter is only dead touch aud com- 
bination. 

The cause being always superior to its effect, 
it is reasonable to believe that there are many 
things and relations in pure life that cannot 
appear in nature; not even to the mind or real 
life of man, while he is held to dead matter. 

The first, or infinite, self-existent Cause must 
be pure Life. I am THE LIFE,” said Jesus, 
who is the God with us,” or God manifested, 
and by whom “all things were made.” All 
other degrees and forme of life are finite, and, 
therefore, are the reaching forth or extension 
from The Life, as matter exists by the exten- 
sion or reaching forth from finite life. 

The forces known as the laws of nature, by 
which matter is maintained in existence, are 
evidently the lowest or most extreme action of 
life. By taking hold of these laws or forces 
the plant degree of life organizes its material 
form; and here creature life takes hold and 
builds for itself a body. To this latter class or 
kingdom belongs also the physical body of man; 
and the humanity, the living, spiritual man, 
through this body has access into all the king- 
doms of nature; and being thus connected with 
death, it is enabled to choose between life 
and death.” 

Reversing our position eo as to begin with 
The Life, or God with us,” we see an exten- 
sion downward or out ward, of degrees or strata, 
first into the realm of spirit or mind, the eter. 
nal home of the real man; then into physical or 
creature life; next into plant life aud lastly into 
earth life. 


Jesus said of God, the Father. or his inner 
life, that He is a Spirit, while of bimself He 
said, I am The Life.“ This seems to indicate 
that tbere is some distinction between spirit 
and life. Spirits are often mentioned in the 
Scripture, and man is said to have a spirit. 
God has a side toward creation which seems 
to be called life; and man has a side toward 
his Creator called spirit. Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was: and the 
spirit shall return upto God who gave it.“ 

ccles. xii. 7. The spirit is therefore the side 
of man which is toward God; and ‘‘God with 
us who is The Life“ is the side of God which 
is toward man and creation. But as the Son is 
in the Father and the Father in the Son. and the 
two are One, life and spirit are or constitute 
one; life the outside and spirit the inside. 

God is spirit and life; man has spirit and life; 
God is Divine or Infinite, while man is finite. 
The extended or proceeding life is evidently not 
life in its infinite purity, so that there must 
be a difference between the Life of God's Being, 
and the proceeding or creative life. But man 
can only know that there is an Infinite, not 
what He is, beyond that which is manifested; 
therefore we can only deal with life and matter 
substances. 

Mount Joy, Pa. 

— e—______- 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRESENT THEORY 
OF FORCE AND ENERGY.—No. 1. 


BY HENRY A. MOTT, PH. D., F. C. 8. 

According to the present theory, the forces 
of nature are ken of as moors or affections 
of matter. It is distinctly affirmed that they 
are not things in themselves, in the sense in 
which paper, wood, stone. etc., are things.” 
and that they are ips known or can be know u 
or investigated by their effects upon matter. 
The so-called various forces of nature are re- 
garded as different manifestations of a power of 
doing work (i. e., causing change), residing in, 
or acting through, matter, and to represent 
them all, the word“ Energy has been adopted. 

Energy, therefore, means the power of doing 
work. Energy is recognized, just as life is rec- 
ognized, in various forms, but of the exact nat- 
ure of either, nothing is known according to 
the present science. According to this“ view 
then, all the so-called forces of nature, or the 
various moods that affect matter. are so many 
kinde of energy, which is capable of assuming 
various forms, and being changed from one to 
another by apparatus arranged for the purpose 
by man, but is never created afresh or destroyed 
entirely, by any contrivance of his. This is the 
idea iutended to be conveyed by the modern 
phrase. The ‘Conservation of Energy’ (in 
place of that of the Correlation of Forces ).“ 

Carpenter defines force as un cause which 
alters or tends to alter a body’s natural state of 
rest, or of uniform motion ina straight line.“ 
The state of rest here referred to, as also the 
state of motion, are not merely molar but also 
molecular; i. e. not merely motion of the body 
as a whole, but of the motion among them- 
selves of the molecules of which the body ts 
claimed to be made up. Force. then, is simply 
the expression of the rate or speed at which any 
change takes place in matter; what its essence, 
or primordial cause is, is a problem that the 


See Force and Energy, William Lant Carpenter, 
p. 8—1888. 
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resent science does pot attempt to solve. 
nergy and force do not therefore mean the 
same thing. The pressure of a weight on the 
ground is force agd not energy, but the opera- 
tion of lifting the weight involves the expend- 
iture of energy. When a force is said to act, 
what is really observed is a transference (or a 
tendency to transference) of energy from one 
rtion of matter to another, and the so-called 
orce in any direction is simply the rate of that 
transference. 

Power is considered as any ferm of directed 
energy. Prof. Osborne Reynolds,* to illustrate 
the difference between Energy and Power—4. e., 
undirected and directed energy—compares the 
difference between a mob and a trained army, 
the individuals in whom the energy resided be- 
ing, in both cases. the molecules or ultimate 
particles of matter. 

Heat, Radiant Energy. Moving Electricity, 
Electrical Attraction, Maynetism, Cohesion, 
Mechanical Energy,Gravitation, Animal Energy 
Vegetable Energy, Chemical Attraction, and 
Light are all manifestations of Energy, and any 
one form can be transformed into another. It 
is also accepted that another form of Energy 
may be included in the above: the Energy dis- 
played in the phenomena of Vitality—i. e., the 
so-called vital-forces. 

Inertia is considered as the property of Mat- 
ter, in virtue of which it can neither start in 
motion of itself, nor, when once in motion, can 
it stop itself. 

We will now proceed to study the different 
forms of Energy. when we will be better able 
to criticise the merit or demerit of the now 
generally accepted theory relating to them. 

Two distinct forms of Energy are embraced 
by the word Heat. Energy of a wave motion 
in the ether, passing from a hot bodv to sur- 
rounding objects across the intervening space, 
as from the sun to our earth, or from a hot fire 
to the colder objects on which it shines-- 
this is called Radiant Heat or Radiant En. 
ergy. The other form, says Daniel, t is a 
covfused oscillatory disturbance of the par- 
ticles of a body; in virtue of this molecular 
movement a body may appear to our cutane. 
ous sense of heat (a sense quite distinct from 
that of touch) to be more or less bot or warm; 
or in the converse case it may, on account of 
the small amount of this movement, appear to 
be relatively cool or cold.” The latter form of 
heat is called sensible Heat or simply Heat. 
We are to understand, then, when a body is 
sensibly hot, the so-called molecules are in an 
active state of motion, they strike one another 
and rebound, and the more rapidly they do 80, 
the greater is their mean velocity and the 
greater is the kinetic energy of the whole 
mass. As the molecules, after striking, are 
supposed to spin: to the energy of translation 
must be added ove of rotation, As molecules 
are su to be made up of Atoms, and as 
atoms are not supposed to be stationary in the 
molecule, part of the energy of a heated body 
is attributed to intra molecular Atomic oscilla- 
tions. Again, as the assumed ether is supposed 
to be entangled in molecules, and as this 18 sup- 
posed to be set in vibration and absorb some 
energy, this appears as kinetic energy of ether 
vibrations. The sum of all these ‘ıs found,” 
says Daniel, by the agreement of experi- 


# Lec. on Trans. of Energy. Delivered before the 
Boc. of Arts. 
ł Princ. of Phys. Alfred Daniel, p. 814—1884. 
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mental results with calculations based on the 
hypothesis that such is the law, to be propor- 
tional on the average—an average not percep- 
tibly departed from any appreciable interval of 
time—to the kinetic energy of translation 
alone.” 

By Kinetic Energy is understood the Power 
of doing work by bodies in motion. It is 
Energy of Motion or Actual Fnergy, and may 
be illustrated by the power of doing work pos- 
sessed by a bullet in virtue of its motion. 

When“ heat is applied to a body, it increases 
the kinetic energy of the molecules (raises the 
temperature), and increases the potential en- 
ergy, by forcing the molecules further apart 
against their mutual attractions and any ex- 
ternal forces that may resist expansion.” 

Potential Energy, or Static Energy, or Energy 
of Position, or Energy of Stress, may be illus- 
trated as when a weight is lifted up and sus- 

ended; the energy stored up in this way, i. e., 
its power of doing work, is called Potential En- 


Penpera türe then is due to the molecular 
kinetic energy of a body. When this is 
doubled the temperature is nied doubled. 

As in all gases the pressure diminishes by 
about 1-278 for each centigrade degree of cool- 
ing, the temperature of 0° C. (829 F.) being 
the starting point, and the volume bei 
maintained constant. It is argued that if a 
gas could be cooled down in this way to — 273 
C. (453.5 F.), it would have no pressure, and 
therefore no temperature, for it would have no 
kinetic eoergy, no heat. The absolute zero of 
temperature is therefore taken as — 273° C. (or 
more accurately — 273.72 C.) so that the abso- 
lute temperature of water at the boiling point 
is 100° C. ＋ 273. or 878° C. 

Before proceeding to a brief consideration of 
the other manifestations of Energy, it will be 
necessary for us to familiarize ourselves with 
the medium called the Lwianiniferous “ther or 
simply Ether. Clerk Maxwell says:+ There 
can be no doubt that the interplanetary and in- 
terstellar spaces are not empty, but are occupied 
by a material substance or body, which is cer- 
tainly the largest, and probably the most uni- 
form body of which we have any knowledge.” 

Some of the properties which teory demands 
that the supposed ether must be possessed of, 
are thut it can convey energy: that it can 
111 9 it at any instant, partly in the form of 

inetic, partly in that of potential energy: that 
it is capable of displacement and of tension; 
and that it possesses rigidity and elasticity. 

Clerk Maxwell calculates its density as 


7.000. 000.060.600 U) Gd that of water, and its ri- 


gidity zaono that of steel, hence it is 
easily displaceable by a moving mass; that it 
is not discontinuous or granular; and hence, as 
a whole, it may be compared to an impalpable 
and all-pervading jelly, f through which the 
particles of ordinary matter move freely, en- 
countering but little retardation. if any, for its 
elasticity, as it closes up behind each moving 
particle, is approximately perectss If ether 
be considered molecular, the grouping of the 
molecules must remain of the same type, the 


# El. Text Book on Phys., Part 1. Anthony & 
Bracket, p. 177--1884. 


t Ency. Brit. Article, Ether. 
t Tyndall on Light, pp. 57-60. 
§ See Daniel's Phys., pp. 208-209. 
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configuration of the groups being ouly sligbtly 
altered during motion.* Clerk Maxwell says: 
** Whether this vast homogeneous expanse of 
isotropic matter is fitted not only to be a 
medium of physical functions of which, per- 
haps, we have as yet no conception, but also, 
as the authors of the Unseen Universe seem to 
suggest, to constitute the material or nism of 
beings exercising functions of life and mind as 
high or higher than ours are at present, is a 
question far transcending the limite of physical 
speculation.” 


— 2. — 


IS LIFE MERE MECHANISM? 


BY REV. J. S. VAN DYKE, A. M., D. D. 


Life has been defined by Haeckel as a con- 
nected chain of very complicated material phe- 
nomena... . of atoms placed together in a 
most varied manner.t 

This may be accepted as a specimen of the 
definitions furnished by the purely materialistic 
school of philosophy. It assumes, as material- 
ism invariably does, that science is competent 
to assert tha? there is nothing in the universe 
except matter and its forces. These physical 
forces, modern materialists are disposed to re- 
gard as modes of motion. Consequently, there 
are but two entities, matter and motion. Life, 
accordingly, must be viewed either as a par- 
ticular arrangement of the molecules of mat- 
ter,” or as one of the modes of motion.“ 

Any theory which regards life as a partic- 
ular arrangement of the molecules of matter” 
—nn arrangement having such measureless di- 
versities that each species of plants and avimals, 
indeed each individual plant and animal, by 
virtue of a slightly different arrangement, pos- 
sesses characteristics differing from those 
£ by others—is seemingly radically de- 
ective. The material and the vital, though 
frequently united, are quite manifestly two 
distinct realities; and their mysterious union 
is more readily explained on the assumption 
that life is a substantive entity, capable of em- 
ploying chemical and physical forces in the 
production and maintenance of an individual 
materia] organism, than by assuming that life 
is a phenomenon of material molecules when 
arranged: in certain ways. The chasm be- 
tween the living and the non-living is too broad 
to be bridged by molecular arrangement. To re- 
gard life. not merely asan evolution. but as a 
particular phase of material evolution, fur- 
nishes, as we apprehend, no explanation of the 
origin of conscious existence, nor is it pos- 
sible to believe that the will, which is capable 
of setting the entire machinery of the individ- 
ual organism into motion, is the result of a spe- 
cific arangement of material atoms. Hence, 
Prof. Tyndall concedes, ‘‘the continuity be- 
tween molecular processes and the phenomena 
of consciousness is the rock upon which mate- 
rialism must inevitably split whenever it pre- 
tends to be a complete philosophy of the hu- 
man mind.” He approvingly quotes the 
language of Du Bois Reymond: It is abso- 
lutely and forever inconceivable that a number 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen 
atoms should be otherwise than indifferent to 
their position and motion pani resent. and 
future.” Prior to 1875 Prof. Tyndall evidently 


# See Maxwell, Ency. Brit. 
1 History of Creation.” 


Article Ether. 
Vol. 1, p. 199. 


eternity; that its marvelous musical 


gent design, cannot be 


viewed materialism as an inadequate explana- 
tion of the phenomena of conscious life. Indeed. 
even Mr. Herbert Spencer, whom materialists 
would regard as competent authority, con- 
cedes that the proximate chemical principles, 
or chemical units, albumen, fibrine, gelatine, 
or the hypothetical proteine substance. cannot 
possess the property of fortning the endleesly 
varied structures of animal forms,” 

The mechanical theory of Jife, even when 
aided by the hypothesis that the universe is 
pervaded by ‘‘mind stuff ”—a hypothetical, 
imponderable, impalpable, exhaustless, invisi- 
ble material potentiality, having subtle in- 
fluences, discoverable through the microsco 
of a powerful imagination, from the infinitely 
minute particles of which individual organisms 
are produced by physical agencies, each organ- 
ism being capable of evolving a definite num- 
ber of. harmonious combicvations—is about as 
satisfactory an explanation of life. as is the 
assumption, as an explanation of musical 
phenomena, that the music of the piano is the 
result of mechanical forces operating in the 
instrument itself, no skilled hand: directed by 
an intelligent will being needed to evoke sym- 

honies, even those of Mozart or of Beethoven. 

e can affirm that the music is evidently due 
to successive vibrations of merely material 
substances; that there is an intimate relation 
between the keys, the strings, the pedals and 
the soundiug-board; that the form of the in- 
strument facilitates music and consequently 
must be a result of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” 
that the primordial piano in its material struct- 
ure, must evidently have been an effect of 
“the fortuitous concourse of atoms” during 
the cooling of some planet in the dawn of 
wer 
must have heen evolved in intimate correlation 
with its material form from a quasi-musical 
material, harmony stuff.“ which must have 


once pervaded immensity, and probably does 
yet, as it evidently still lurks in steel-strings, 


that, consequently, the music of the piano 1s 


an effect of mechanical forces operating io the 
instrument itself—all of which we challenge 
the scientific world to disprove. 


The teleologist, if indisposed to accept this 


elaborate explanation of the origin of musical 


instruments in general, and of pianos in par- 
ticular, may apswer: ‘ Effects, evincing intelli- 

Pon by purely 
mechanical agencies. lind forces cannot 
prove instrumental in the production of intelli- 
gent results, except as they are directed and 
controlled by an intelligent will.” This asser- 
tion I am not called upon to prove. If any one 
expects me to believe that material molecules 
can so arrange themselves as to originate life, 
or that physical forces can produce life, he 
must present such evidence as compels belief, 
or such at least as renders this theory credible. 
Until this is done, reason impels one to believe 
that design, which is clearly manifest in every- 
thing having life, implies the existence of a 
desiguer; intelligent results presuppose an in- 
telligent cause. Consequently, though I may 
not be able to see the pianist at the key-board; 
though I may be convinced that he does not 
sit on the stool in front of the instrument, I 
know he exists somewhere, even though it may 
be in some distant city, the determinations of 
his will being conveyed to the keys by electrical 
currents. ven though I should be unable, 
after the closest inspection, to discover any 
convection between the instrument and the 
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true or false. This has paturally resulted in a 
sophistical, fallacious and superficial mode of 
teaching in nearly all places of learnin „ high 
and low. Science, as admirably defin by an 
able writer, is exact, ultimate, demonstrated, 
conscious knowledge; selected according to 
kind, and accurately classified into systems.“ 
As a prefatory point to a possible future article 
on the subject, we will venture to quote from 
an able article, written by Prof. Henry Olin, 
M. D. (and we particularly call the attention of 
M. D.s” to the matter), a noted rofessor of 
otology and ophthalmology in the Pennet Ec- 
lectic Medical College of Chicago. He says: 


“It has long been supposed and is yet 
thought that the tympanic membrane of the 
ear vibrates from the action of sound-waves, 
and that its presence is essential to hearing: 
but such is not the case, as I shall attempt to 
show in this brief article. In the first place, 
persons, born without a tympanic membrane 
hear as readily as those with one; and again, 
the absence of it does not produce deafness 
where the cavity of the drum is not changed 
by disease. The ‘membrana tympani’ is not 
elastic, but is absolutely inextensible mem- 
brane, chiefly composed of tendinous fibers. 
Its curved form renders it essentially different 
from all other membranes hitherto studied in 
acoustics. It will be seen that it is a concavo- 
convex membrane and cannot vibrate without 
dislocation, being of a fibro-tendinous character 
and inelastic, and would by its vibration produce 
such a crackling sound that all other sounds 
would sink into mere nothing, compared with 
the sounds itself would produce, were it to 
vibrate as physiologists tell us it does. I take 
the ground. then, that the object of the tym- 
panic membrane is not for the purpose of 
vibrating and conveying sounds to the audito 
nerve, but for the purpose of collecting sound, 
aod also as a protection to the cavity of the 
drum. the same as the eyelid is a protection to 
the eyeball and its delicate mucous surface.” 


Prof. Olin’s article appeared in June, 1879 
two years after the wave theorv of sound 
Was refuted by Dr. A. Wilford Hall. of New 
York, in The Problem of Human Life.” and 
we do not know that be was aware of the ex. 
istence of Dr. Hall, or his book. His article has 
the essence of pure science in it, and overthrows 
unscientific hypotheses. One other quotation 
more recently from the pen of the able physi- 
ologist, Prof. H. Raymond Rogers, M. D., 
of New York City, than whom there is n 
higher Monty living: will prove pertinent 
to the matter. e says: i 


Already the minds of thoughtful men are 
being freed from the iron dominion of the old 
theory of the mechanical action of waves of air 
upon the vibrating drum of the ear. The es 
sential irrationalty of the theory makes itself 
seen and felt. Men are now ready to listen to 
the fact that the drum of the ear is, in no sense, 
a resounding drum beaten by waves of air. A 
membrane diminutive and flaccid, it would 
never have been supposed to lay the part of a 
tense drum head, except in blind support of a 
theory. The imagined vibratory action of the 
*membrana tympani’ is a mechanical impos- 
sibility. Those membranes are not flat. as 
ularly supposed, but funnel-shaped. with a de- 
pressed center, surrounded by sides gently 
convex outward. They cannot, therefore, act 
like stretched membranes and vibrate like 


player, I should still be forced by the principle 
of causality to believe that a pianist existed 
somewhere. If, however, I am not constrained 
to believe that every effect must have an ade- 
quate cause, I have still as valid a right to 
make assertions as the materialist has. My 
assertion that life is the pianist is a sufficient 
refutation of his assertion that life is the piano. 
Whilst be is calling upon me to disprove his 
assertion, I may call upon him to disprove 
mine. As the pianist may live after the piano 
has crumbled to dust, I may invite hiin to 
prove that the soul is not immortal; which I 
am emboldened to do inasmuch as he has fre- 
uently challenged me to prove a negative. 
Before he has succeeded in proving that the 
soul cannot be immortal, life in every conceiv- 
able form being only a fleeting phenomenon of 
ever-changing material molecules, planets, an 
even suns, may go on cooling till they have be. 
come eternal icebergs. Before the preponderance 
of evidence shall be in his favor his hypothetical 
‘mind stuff,” diffused through hypothetical 
ether. by the aid of which he seeks to eliminate 
God from a universe in which every living 
thing testifies to his existence, will have time 
sufficient, if it only has power adequate, to 
evolve an Infinite Intelligence, of which it 
seems to be giving promise in that it bas al- 
ready evolved finite intellects equal to the task 
of proving that the interstices between the atoms 
of metals, even of the densest, are filled twice, 
once with ether, once with; mind stuff.” If 
we should assert that the principle of evolution 
—which is apparently the only thing in the 
universe which does not®need to be evolved, 
and in which most modern materialists have 
perfect faith. though disposed to ridicule a 
principle of vitality—had already succeeded iu 
evolving an Omniscient Personality, cculd the 
materialist disprove the assertion? If we asked 
him to bow reverently at the footstool of this 
Intinite Majesty, whom his own principle of 
evolution, acting through unnumbered eterni- 
ties. may have long since evolved iuto being, 
could he present valid reasons why he was at 
liberty to charge us with raving fanaticism ? 
Every effect must have an adequate cause. 
An effect evincing design must have an intel- 
ligent cause. If there is any axiomatic truth 
more clearly inwoven with human reason than 
another itis thie. It deals, however, a death- 
blow to materialism. When the alternative is 
presented of regarding life asa mere mechanism 
or as a substantive entity, capable of directing 
physical forces, we are not left in doubt which 
to accept. The testimony of reason is clear and 
emphatic. 
CRANBURY, N. J. 


————————» oe — 
OUR WORK INDORSED. 


A series of articles, fully indorsing the Snb- 
stantial Philosophy in its new departure on 
Sound are now appearing in the Republican 
Standard of Uniontown, Pa., by a writer sign. 
ing himself “Truth.” We copy the first article 
herewith. to show the reader that Substantial- 
ism is not fighting its great scientific battle 
alone in THE MICROCOSM: 

SOME SCIENTIFIC REVELATIONS. 
IS THE OLD WAVE-THEORY OF SOUND TENABLE? 


The large majority of persons, old and young. 
for 100 years past have been stupidly content 
to accept as truth the dicta of so-called “ scien. 
tists,” not caring whether the propositions were 
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drum heads. And, too, the auditory ossicles 
are so attached to those membranes, as to be 
subject to a synchronous vibration. This is 
impracticable. These facts alone are sufficient 
to destroy the accepted theory of sound.” 


In future we will give, if permitted, abundant 
reason for deeming this subject of paramount 
importance. 

— .. 


ANOTHER INDICATION. 


[The following conimunication from the Rev. 

Mr. Evans will speak for itself.] 
CLAY City, III., March 10th, 1885. 

DEAR DR. HALL,—I inclose herewith a clip- 
ping from the Commercial-Gazette, one of the 
ablest and most widely circulated daily news- 

apere in the West, noticing Dr. Mott. Jr.’s. 
ate publication on transmission of sound, and 
from it you will see that you get the due credit 
of the first attack on the old wave-theory, and 
that Capt. Carter’s great experiment 1s also 
referred to. So you see that justice will vet 
be done you, although it may be a little slow 
in coming—yet come it surely will, and I hope 

ou will live to see those silent philosophers ” 

rought to acknowledge their errors by the 
force of public opinion. The ligbt is breaking, 
and vour reward will surely come. 

I can not close this without telling you that 
I think the February Microcosm is a perfect 
gem Prof. G. R. Hand’s article on the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy“ is supremely grand, as 
are many others. I can hardly wait for the 
March number. It bas not arrived yet. May 
the God of all grace keep you for your great 
work’s sake. As ever, yours, 

J. T. Evans. 
[From the Commercial-Gazette,] 
WANTED—A NEW THEORY OF SOUND. 


Dr. Henry A. Mott, Jr.. of New York, is not 
the first person to insist that the truth concern- 
ing the transmission of sound has not yet found 
its way into works of natural philosophy. He 
has taken up the subject, however. with in- 
creased bolduess in his publication entitled. 
The Fallacy of the Present Theory of Sound.“ 
printed for tbe author by John Wiley & Sons, 
of New York. The wave - theory of sound. in- 
augurated by Pythagoras, has been accepted by 
scientists for twenty-five hundred years. and it 
is found in all the text. books of the day. In 
1877, Dr. A. Wilford Hall published a work on 
the Evolution of Sound,” in which he under- 
took to overthrow the long-established undu- 
latory theory. His views have been accepted 
by a number of scientific men, Dr. Mott being 
one of them. They deny that sound is propa- 
gated by air- waves. They do not deny the air- 
waves, but claim that the waves are the in- 
cidental effect of the motion generating the 
sound, and not by any means the sound itself. 
The step of a fly miles away can vow be made 
audible through a delicate electrical instrument. 
The marvelous feats of the telephone and pho- 
nograph are well known to the public. Mr. 
Edison has said that his own experiments prove 
that sound-waves can be transformed into elec- 
trical pulses without the movement of any in- 
tervening mechanism. 

According to General Duane and other offi- 
cers of the Signal Service, fog-horne aud steam 
sirens are often heard many times further 
against a violent gale than with it. Tyndall 
verified this fact by his experiments off South 
Foreland, and seid: ‘Plainly something else 


than the wind must be influential in determin- 
ing the range of sound.” Dr. Mott gives one 
chapter to experiments with the tuning-fork, 
which alone, in bis opinion, destroy mathe- 
matically the wave-theory. The fork produces 
audible sound, while its prongs, at their swift- 
est motion, do not travel at a velocity of more 
than one inch ip two years. Let physicists, 
Prof. Carter exclaims, dispose of these figures, 
or forever hold their peace. If these dissenters 
be correct in their mathematical calculations, 
the present hypothesis of sound compels scient- 
ists to assume that there are two entirely dis- 
tinct principles of wave motion in the atmos- 
phere; one suited to their sound-theory, which 
will travel 1120 feet a second, and avotier 
class. adapted to common sense, which will not 
move more than four or five feet a second. both 
manufactured in substantially the same man- 
ner. When a band of music is heard at some 
distance, the harmony reaches the ear as a 
whole; and Dr. Mott argues that if sound con- 
sisted of wave-motion, we should hear, even in 
the sustained musical tone of one instrument, 
explosive bursts caused by king-waves. The 
insect known as the locust, weighing less than 
a quarter of a pennyweight, makes itself beard 
fora mile by rasping its legs across the nervures 
of its wings, converting (according to the 
wave-theory) four cubic miles of atmosphere 
into waves consisting of condensations and 
rarefactions, The locust is thus supposed to 
agitate one hundred and twenty million tons 
of air, and keep up the feat for a full minute. 
If the locust were stridulating in the center of 
a mass of iron one mile thick in all directions it 
would be heard sixteen times quicker than in 
the air by placing the ear in con: act with the 
iron at the surface. 

Tbe usual theory concerning the tympanic 
membrane of the ear is also attacked. ` Persons 
who kave lost the membrane are not always 
deaf. Dr. Mott says its real value is to keep 
the cold and dust out of the middle ear. The 
microscopic processes so essential to the wave- 
theory of sound have no existence at all in the 
ears of birds. Yet the mocking- bird can dis- 
tinguish, analyze and imitate the finest shades 
of pitch. Dr. Mott proposes that the wave- 
theory be abandoned at once, even though a 
satisfactory theory be lacking. He is at work 
on a theory which he promises to make pub- 
lic at some future time. 


— — 2 oe — 


ANOTPER INSTITUTION OF LEARNING ALL 
RIGHT ON SUBSTANTIALISM. 


A correspondent from Kentucky writes us:— 


„There has been established ju Louisville an 
institution called The Southern Institute of 
Mental and Physical Science. J. W. Lowber, | 
Ph. D., its President, and nearly all the leading 
members are believers in Substantial Phi 
losophy. This institution bids fair to dissemi- 
nate the principles of Substantialism through- 
out the South and West.” 


— — —— — 
PUBLIC OPINION CHANGING. 


We clip the following from the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
correspondence of The Sixteenth Amendment, 
as a specimen of many similar notices, not be- 
cause we feel flattered or elated by such a 
references to our work, but as a sort of stand- 
off against the bigoted charges of “ignorance 
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and conceit” of such professors as Young, 
Stevens, etc.: 


[From The Sixteenth Amendment.] 


“This morning I caught a glimpse of Wilford 
Hall, the world's greatest thinker, as he was 
ascending the steps of an elevated railroad sta- 
tion. He looks years older than when J first 
met him scarcely a year ago. He is aging fast, 
but there may be, and doubtless are. vears o 
hard work wrapped upin his great brain and 
burly form. But what a worker, and what a 
work he bas wrought! Unknown, and vet 
known. as but few men have ever been, or can 
ever be known. When the history of science 
shall have been written, among (if not at the 
head of) its great apostles, will stand Wilford 
Hall, the author of the Problem of Human 
Life,’ and at present editor of THE MICROCOSM. 
In the ‘Problem of Human Life’ may be 
found Dr. Hall's scholarly review of all the 
problems underlying the origin of life and the 
destiny of man. But tha work which has made 
him famed, at least among the great thinkers 
and physical scientists of two continents, has 
been his long and persistent attack upon the 
wave-taecory of sound. The roar of the battle 
is not heard by the sleepy world below. Yet 
without doubt there are on both sides of this 
contest, the most powerful brains the world has 
ever produced. And will Wilford Hall turn 
physicil science upside down as Kepler di: as- 
tronomical science, morethan two centuriesago? 
Without a doubt he will, and the revolution 
will bring witb it sweeping changes. and a re- 
uniting of almost the entire science of civiliza- 
tion.” 

<2 ete ___—_ 
NO END TO KIND WORDS. 


Wu. Edgerton. of Dunreith, Ind., writes us 
that some time ago he sent a copy of the Prob- 
lem of Human Life to a friend in the State of 
Iowa, and that although he had been an avowed 
infidel of more than thirty years’ standing, yet 
since reading the book he had joyfully re- 
nounced his infidelity, and expressed his grati- 
tude to the author for grinding to impalpable 

owler the deceptive fabric of materialism.” 
roofs like this of the work being done by the 
Problem and MICROCOSM are of common oc- 
currence, and are very gratifyiug to the Editor. 


Rev. B. F. White, of Monroe. La.. writes: 


“ DEAR WILFORD,— Wife and I are again read- 
ing the Problem of Human Life with deep in- 
terest. THE MICROCOSM also is still more than a 
welcome visitor to our table. Victory for the 

at truths you are teaching is at the door. 

y God's blessings attend you in your great 
work. I send with this my subscription for 
MicrocosM, and for five new ones for the pres- 
ent volume,” etc. 


Robert F. Plum, 2419 Jeff. street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: 


t I have no disposition to flatter or to use ex- 
travayant language, but in my opinion THE 
MICROCOSM is a mine of inestimable intellectual 
wealth. Out of it I have dug gems which I 
shall ever prize. My faith has been strength- 
ened and my mind fortified against all assaults 
of infidel scientists. Its fearlessness of attack 
and clearness of 55 of facts and priu- 
ciples, shine forth on every page, and challenge 
the admiration of every candid thinker. I 
would not be without it for many times its cost.” 


Eld. Miles’ Letter from Clinton, Ill, will 
speak for itself. 


A. WILFORD HALL: ` 

DEAR Doctor.—I received your beautiful 
gift, Problem of Human Life as originally pub- 
lished in meter, and with ali my beart I thank 
you. Iam proud of the gift, and shall cherish 
it as long as I live (aud so will my only 
daughter after me), as a token of regard from 
one of the great and good of earth. 

I have read with intense pleasure the pas- 
sage you marked. I thiuk your metrical prose 
will live and give great pleasure to hundreds 
in the coming years. 

I send an order for some “ Problems,” which 

I have engaged to preachers, the principal of 
our city school, lawyers and a country teacher 
at $1 per volume, so as to circulate them. I 
have put one also in our city library. 
Dr. Hall, do take care of your health, don’t 
overwork vourself, ani you will live to do the 
more good. You have started the ball of Sub- 
stantialism rolling, aud no earthly power can 
stop it. Your philosophy has gone abroad and 
it cannot die. 

May God bless you and may you yet live 
many yeərs to push on the glorious work. 
Your Brother and Friend. 

J. J. MILES. 

[N. B.—Any one doing as did Eld. Miles, will 
receive the profound gratitude of the Editor 
and Author} 


Professor Wheaton, A. M., Principal of the 
Baileyville (Texas) Academy, writes: 

Dr. A. WILFORD HALL: 

DEAR Sir,—I have just finished the Problem 
of Human Life. Woukt not be without it for 
any consideration. It has immeasurably bene- 
me, and with THE MICROCOSM as a vade 
mecum, one can begin the journey of life at 
any age, buoyed with hope. God bless you 
and preserve you; and may He strengthen you 
for your arduous labors, and, at each blow, 
nerve and direct your arm, so that the entire 
corps of materialistic scientists may not only 
be put to fiight, but be rendered impotent for 
future harm. Sincerely, 

H. NELSON WHEATON. 


Rev. D. W. Hanna, Principal Seminary, Napa, 
Cal., writes: 

“T have been a subscriber to your valuable 
Microcosm for nearly two years, and have read 
with unwonted interest all of the articles 
therein. I have been teaching the principles 
you advocate to my classes from the first, hav- 
ing become fully convinced by my perusal of 
the Problem uman Life that you were not 
only right, but that you had discovered the 
lever that would completely overturn evolution 
and materialism. I give to my classes all the 
old experiments in sound, such as blowing out 
a candle at the small end of a long tube b 
clapping two books together at the other end, 
etc., thus showing the untenable nature of the 
wave-theory; and, in connection with the les- 
sons, inculcating such principles as will prove a 
preventive against a tendency toward evolu- 
tion, materialism, etc. * * * With the great- 
est admiration for the genius of him who has 
so successfully routed the enemies who were 
trying to undermine the Christian hope, I am, 
yours truly, HANNA.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, 80 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
‘nore light, as we have done more than once since this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR. 
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THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH AND MOON 
AS RELATE TO THEIR COMMON CENTER 
OF GRAVITY.—A STARTLING ERROR IN 
ASTRONOMY. 


That slight errors should occur in scientific 
theories, even when formulated with the most 
critical care, is not to be wondered at in the 
light of our imperfect facilities, and in view of 
the defective character of human observation. 
Particularly is this true of such theories as 
those of light, heat, and sound, involving both 
media and movements beyond the reach of 
human vision; while it is also true of astronomy, 
involving as it does such immenee distances, 
deceptive appearances, and complex inter-in- 
fluences of the spheree upon each other, as to 
put many questions of facts beyond the pale of 
absolute mathematical demonstration. 

But the theory of astronomy, as formulated 
upon the discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, Newton, Laplace, and others. bas long 
been regarded as so completely ana mathe- 
matically settled in all its details as to justify 
designating it a fired mathematical science. 
Hence it is always spoken of in the curriculum 
of the college and university as the science of 
astronomy ”—not as a theory. Yet it is a fact, 
as we undertake to show in this paper, that a 
fundamental and, when pointed out. self-evi- 
dent error of the most vital and glaring pro- 
portions, and for which there is no sort of ex- 
cuse, exists on the very surface of this so-called 
‘‘gcience” in relation to the influence of the 
earth and moon upon each other and their re- 
spective motions. It is, in fact, an error not 
confined to the earth and moon, but it runs 
through the entire warp and woof of astronomy, 
involving the whole solar system and vitiating 
many of its finer calculations; and what is most 
surprising in the premises, this error is an es- 
sential feature of the scieuce as inculcated by 
every authority on the subject, and as taught 
by professors of astronomy throughout the 
world, without, so far as recorded, one of them 
having suspected its misleading character, or 
even its existence. Let us then come directly 
to a statement of the details of the error re- 
ferred to, before going further. 

By close telescopic observation it was early 
discovered that the earth has a kind of oscillat- 
ing or wabbling motion along its orbit arouud 
the sun, evidently caused by the moon’s in- 
fluence as it revolves around the earth once in 
about twenty-eight days, Even Newton and 
his immediate successors, detecting and proving 
this wabbling motion, inferred that it must be 
the result of the moon's disturbing influence, 
that sphere being one-eightieth the weight of the 
earth, thus attracting the earth one-eightieth as 
much as the earth attracts the moon from its 
tangent by means of which it receives its orbital 
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swing. To formulate this wabbling movement 
of the earth into scientific shape, it was an easy 
matter to fix upon a point ona line between the 
earth and moon as their common center of 
gravity which. of course, would be a point 
where the two if connected by a bar would 
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this common center of gravity, by imagining 
two balls of proportionate size to the earth and 
moon, attached to the two ends of a bar and 
suspended scale-fashion, they forgot to take 
away the bar, and thus, unfortunately for 
science, left the earth and moon suspended at 
the two ends with a pivot atc, on the earth's 


exactly balance each other, scale-fashion. This: | 
point, counting their weight as eighty to pes mean or average orbit, 0, around which both 
and their distance apart as 240,000 miles, would earth and moon might revolve as shown. In 
fall inside of the earth about 1000 miles below | this way they supposed the moon, by the force 
its surface, or about 8000 miles from its center. | of its swing toward the left, to pry the earth 


Thus: 


The figure here given being the exact dupli- 
cate of those laid down ip astronomical text- 
books, and copied substantially from Lockyer's 
work, page 809, at once introduces us to the 
essential feature of the error we are endeavor- 
ing to correct. As before hinted, astronomers 
having determined this relative position of the 
common center of gravity (c) of earth and 
moon on a line between them, proceeded to 
locate it on the mean orbit of the earth (0) 
around the sun (where the earth's center, a, 
would be but for the moon), making this point 
not only the common center of gravity but the 
common center of motion of both earth and 


around to the right, by reeting this supposed 
bar upon the pivot or fulcrum, e, not thinking 
that the moon has vo force or motion along its 
orbit by which to pry the earth in the opposite 
direction. except what it gets from the earth’s 
direct pull, thus counteracting its projectile 
force and tangential tendency. Neither did they 
stop to consider how the earth, e. first obtained 
its abnormal position outside of its mean orbit 
(opposite to that of the moon) where its center 
must have rested before the moon existed. Of 
course no such position could possibly have 
been given to the earth, unless the moon had 
actually pushed it away by gravital repulsion 
before the pivot and bar act commenced. But 
as no such repulsion is known among the 
heavenly bodies, or hinted at in the Principia. 
but only attraction reciprocally according to 
mass, it is plain that by no possible law of 
science or principle of mechanics, could the 
earth vary from its mean orbit around the sun 


moon, thus assuming the earth (E) to travel on the side of that orbit opposite to the moon's 


around the center of gravity (c), in an opposite 
direction to the moon (M), as shown by the 
dotted line and arrow. By a moment’s thought 
it will be seen that such a position and motion 
of the earth, on the opposite side of its mean 
orbit from the moon, is an impossibility in the 
very nature of things, as nothing but the 
moon’s direct reciprocal attraction in propor- 
tion to mass can stir the earth an iota from its 
norinal position on its orbit around the sun. 
No movement of the earth can be conceived of 
by such attraction but one directly toward the 
moon in consequence of this reciprocal pull. 
But strange to relate, astronomers make the 


moon’s direct pull of the earth start it at right 


angles to this line of attraction instead of to- 


ward the moon, thus causing it to revolve about 


a small orbit of its own, 6000 miles in diameter, 


in a direction contrary to every principle of 


mechanics or philosophy known tomen. They 


position and pull. 

But conceding this abnormal position of the 
earth as represented on the wrong side of its 
orbital path, thus putting the astronomical 
cart before the horse, so to speak, a heginner in 
astronomy., unless blindly led by the text- 
books, would naturally want to know how 
this pivotal prying process can be accomplish- 
ed. No sane scientist, ıt would seem, could 
imagine that there was a real bar of a rigid 
nature connecting the earth and moon by 
which any such prying operation could be pro- 
duced. Yet it is a positive fact that a leading 
professor of astronomy in one of the colleges of 
this city, when pressed by a friend of ours for 
an explanation of the present theory concern- 
ing the earth’s wabbling motion along its orbit, 
could give no answer except to assume an act- 
ual rigid bar connecting the earth and moon 
by which the moon. in moving along its orbit, 
He then 


pried the earth around the pivot. 
coolly asked our friend if this principle of 
action and re-action” was not a sufficient 
explanation of the difficulty! 

To show that we do not misrepresent the 
universal teaching of astronomers upon this 
subject, we here quote the words of the emi- 
nent Prof. Newcomb, LL. D., professor of 


never, upparently, stopped to inquire by what 
means the moon. which receives its entire cir- 
cular motion from the earth’s pull, could shove 
the earth oppositely or at right angles to a line 
connecting the two spheres, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The only conceivable mental process reaching 
such a supposed motion of the earth must have 
originated in the fact, that after figuring for 
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astronomy in the U. S. Naval Observatory, as 
given in his Popular Astronomy, page 91, as 
follows: 


% Now. strictly speaking, the earth does not 
revolve around the moon, any more than 
the moon around the earth, but by the 
principle of action and reaction, both move 
around their common center of gravity. The 
earth being eighty times as heavy as the moon. 
this center is situated within the former, about 
three-fourths of the way from its center to its 
surface.” 


He then gives a figure showing the same 
pivotal point (c) as does Lockyer on the side of 
the earth next to the moon, and no doubt Prof. 
Newcomb, if he ever gave the matter a serious 
thought, supposed, like the professor just al- 
luded to, that there must be an actual rigid bar 
or its equivalent connecting the earth and 
moon by which the latter could pry the former 
around this supposed pivotal center of gravity. 

There can be no mistaking the real teaching 
of astronomy on the subject as here presented, 
and as illustrated in Fig.1. By some inter- 
spherical and unaccountable process the theory 
first manages to shove the earth from the moon, 
locating its center, a, 8000 miles on the oppo- 
site side of its orbital line of travel around the 
sun, thus bringing the common center of grav- 
ity of earth and moon exactly on this mean 
orbital line as seen at c. Then by an equally 
mysterious process the moon is made to kvep 
the earth pushed just that far away from its 
normal place on its orbit while the moon con- 
tinues to revolve around this center of gravity, 
also prying the earth around every twenty-eight 
days. When the moon has thus traveled a 
quarter of its circuit, it will have forced or 
pried the earth as much above this pivotal cen- 
ter, c, as it is now to the right of it; and when 
the moon has made a half-circuit it will have 
pried the earth around to the opposite side of 
its urbit, as far to the left of its normal position 
as it is now to the right, thus bringing its cen- 
ter to the point, 7, and so on continually, round 
and round. Is there any reason or rationality 
in this theory? We assert, without the slight- 
est reservation of doubt, that no intelligent and 
candid astronomer, after his attention has been 
called to the prodigious frivolity and absurdity 
here pointed out, can accept the present theory, 
but must immediately cast about mentally for 
something tbat will harmonize with reason, 
known facts, and common sense. This we will 
abundantly show before we get through. 

Having thus proved, on its very face, the 
fallacy of the teaching as put forth in all the 
text-books on this matter of the earth’s wab- 
bling motion along its orbit and its supposed 
cause, let us present the real motion and the 
real problem in the light of true science, and 
then explain the phenomena involved, so that 
even our New York professor will be able to 


see that there is no necessity for a pivot or 
for a rigid bar connecting the earth and the 
moon. 

Suppose, in the first place, the earth travel- 
ing along its orbit around the sun without a 
moon to influence its motion. Where would 
its center be located? It is plain that the earth 
would pursue its course with its center all the 
time exactly on tbis orbital line and without 
any of the present observed wabbling motions. 
Then suppose our moon to be instantly 
flung into its present orbit with its present pro- 
jectile force, it is manifest that the earth would 
not only pull the moon from its tangential 
tendency into its present circular orbit. but 
that the moon, in turn, by its reciprocal at- 
traction in proportion to weight, would pull 
the earth from its orbit around the sun just 
one-eightieth as much. or bring its center to 
the exact point of their original center of grav- 
ity, as shown by Fig. 3, which we will now 
try to explain. 


This figure shows the true and only possible 
position of the earth beth before and after 
having been acted upon by the moon’s attrac- 
tion. E shows the earth as it would be uninflu- 
enced by any attracticn save that of the sun, 
pursuing its course along its annual orbit, o; 
while E shows the earth in its position under 
the attraction of the moon, with its center, a, 
pulled out to the point c, which is the real com- 
mon center of gravity of the two spheres, as it 
evidently was before the earth had time to move 
under the moon’s pull. But the moon’s at- 
traction comes in as a disturbing influence upon 
the earth, drawing its center. a. 8.000 miles 
from its normal position on the orbit, o, to 
the common center of gravity, c. thus repre- 
senting a displacement of the earth one-eight- 
ieth of the distance to the moon, which cor- 
responds to the real difference between the 
weights of the two spheres. How simple and 
true! 

It is plain when the moon (M) begins to pull 
the earth (E) as it is traveling along its orbit (o), 
the earth must yield and be moved from this 
orbit toward the moon. As soon as its center 
has reached c, the extent of the moon’s displac- 
ing power, the earth will of necessity be moving 
with the moon around the common center 
of motion, d. as shown by the arrow and dotted 
line. Yet, marvelous as it may seem, the uni- 
versal teaching of astronomy is that this pull 
by the moon really drives the earth the other 
way, placing the mean orbit around the sun 
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between the moon and the earth. as we have 
already shown in Fiy. 1, thus causing the earth 
to vibrate hack and forth across this orbit as if 
it were pried around the common center of 
gravity by a rigid bar. One would think that 
the folly of this teaching would only require a 
hint to make any astronomer sec it. and even to 
laugh outright at the atsurdity of such a no- 
tion. But this proves not to be the case, so 
tenaciously do men persist in clinging to errors 
taught them in their class-rooms. 

And here we meet with a very superficial ob- 
jection to this correct view of the position and 
motion of the earth caused by the attraction 
of the moon—an objection which was actually 
raised by the same astronomer who supposed 
the earth and moon to be connected by a rigid 
bar. He objects that if the earth, E (Fig. 2), 
can be pulled out from its position on the or- 
bit, 0, 8000 miles by the moon’s attraction, 
why does the moon stop with pulling it thus 
far? Why does it not keep on drawing it out 
further and further from the common center 
of motion, a, till it finally pulls the earth clear 
to the moon? And yet this childish difficulty 
was seriously urged by a professor of astrono- 
my in a great college, who claims to be capa- 
ble of instructing pupils in the science immor- 
talized by Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton! 

Can he not see that should the moon be re- 
quired to draw the earth still further out, 
it would of course have to carry it along 
with it on a correspondingly increased local 
circle around the common center of motion, a, 
through a greater distance, at a greater velocity, 
and consequently at a greater expenditure of 
attractive force? Can he not comprehend tlie 
simple fact that the pull of the eartb continu- 
ally around in a larger orbit than 6000 miles in 
diameter (which corresponds to the center of 
gravity, c) would require more than the one- 
eightieth force which the moon is capable of 
exerting? If the moon was not in motion 
‘around the earth at all, and if it was so an- 
chored as not to be displaced by the earth's at- 
traction while both were traveling around the 
sun, it is plain thut it would finally pull the 
earth entirely to it, or a distance of 240,000 
miles away from its present orbit at o. But 
with the moon circling around the earth, 
obliged as it is to draw the earth along with it, 
it ought to be plain to a beginner in astronomy, 
that as soon as the earth has reached ¢, its con- 
tinuous circular displacement and? travel at 
that distance from and around the center of 
motion, a, and at that velocity, necessarily 
utilizes all the attractive force that the moon 
can exert. If the moon were double its 
‘present size it would exert double its attractive 
pull of the earth, its common center of gravity, 
e, would be 6000 miles from the center of mo- 
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tion. a, and consequently it could pull the 
earth out and maintain it in an orbit of double 
the present size. or 12.000 miles in diameter. 
Really it is too bad that this great college. which 
we refrain from naming,cannot secure the serv- 
ices of some one to fill its chair of astronomy 
capable of explaining these fundamental princi- 
ples of reciprocal attraction among the spheres. 
To oblige that institution, we would not mind 
riding up there once or twice a week to give 
short lessons on the elementary laws of astron- 
omy, should the faculty so desire. We are 
open for an engagement. 

We have fortunately a most beautiful illus- 
tration and even demonstration of the correct- 
ness of our position from the teachings of New- 
ton himself—an illustration which ought to 
open the eyes of astronomers to the value of 
the new theory, if nothing else will. Newton 
tells us in the Principia, that every planet. 
however small, tends to pull the sun out of its 
normal or central position in the solar system 
in proportion to its weight, and tbat the pro- 
miscuous distribution of these minor spheres 
around the sun in all directions, with their 
different weights, distances, etc., as it so hap- 
pens, about equipoises the system, keeping the 
sun as a general rule near its normal center, 
but producing, however. very slight move- 
ments of the solar orb hither and thither as the 
preponderance of planatary weight occasionally 
accumulates in some one direction, thus pulling 
the sun slightly out of its central position 
more or Jess, while that normal central posi- 
tion is all the time the common center of mo- 
tion of the entire system. (See Principia, page 
401). 

He further distinctly teaches that the com- 
mon center of gravity of the sun and Jupiter, 
if these two alone existed, would fall at a point 
on the sun’s surface, or 480.000 miles from its 
center; and hence, as a matter of course, if all 
the other planets were blotted out, Jupiter 
would at once attract the sun half its diameter 
away from its quiescent position. or would re- 
move its center to where its surface is now, or 
to their common center of gravity, when both 
Jupiter and the sun would continne to revolve 
together around their common center of mo- 
tion, and both on the same side of it. Nothing 
can be plainer. 

Newton further shows what this displace- 
ment of the sun would be from its normal posi- 
tion hy the combined action of all the planets, 
should they happen to fall into line and continue 
long enough in one direction; and he calculated 
just how far the center of the sun would be 
drawn from ity normal position in such event. 
(Principia, pp. 401, 402,581). This, of course, 
would be to the normal common center of 
gravity between the sun and planets thus placed 
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in line, based upon the latter’s average distance, 
weight, and consequent attractive pull. As 
the planets in line would pull the sun out, as 
Newton distinctly teaches, a distance equal to 
that from tbe sun’s center to their common 
center of gravity, it is plain that if all the 
planets could be kept in line, the sun would be 
kept tliat far out from its previous center, and 
as the planets would swing around in their 
orbits, the sun would also swing with them in 
a smaller orbit arouad their old center of motion 
from which the sun had been pulled, making 
the sun's original position the common center 
of motion of both sun and planets. Nothing 
else could possibly take place unless the planets 
should repel the sun, instead of attracting it, 
which Newton flatly repudiates. 

All this harmonizes exactly with what we 
are endeavoring to inculcate with reference to 
the relative attractions and motions of the 
moon and earth. It is plain that thesun and the 
planets in line would all have to revolve around, 
and on the same side of, a common center of 
motion. as we have just described it, the same 
precisely as must the earth and moon. No 
astronomer would think of assuming one law 
of attraction and motion for the sun and planets 
thus in line, and another exactly contrary for 
the earth and moon. Newton declures that the 
same laws of attraction and motion must apply 
to suns, planets, and satellites. (See Principia, 
page 529). We can, then, easily settle the 
motion of moon and earth by a correct under- 
standing of that of the sun and all the planets 
acting in one direction, as illustrated by Fig. 8. 


Newton tells us that the common center of 
gravity of sun and the combined planets would 
be at a point one diameter of the sun from its 
quiescent center toward the planetary mass, or 
at , a distance of about 860,000 miles from c, its 
present center of gravity and center of motion 
with the planets as now distributed equally 
around it. This distance represents the weight 
and consequently the attracting or displacing 
force of all the planets pulling upon the sun in 
one direction, ard. as Newton distinctly 
teaches, this center of gravity, c, must be the 
actual poiut to whicb the sun would be removed 
by the pull of all the planets, leaving c, of 
course, the common center of motion for the 
whole system as before. This is plainly true; 
for suppose that all these planets should be kept 
in line, attracting the sun with their reciprocal 
force according to weight as they revolve 
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around the common center of motion, e, in 
their normal orbits, it requires no argument 
for an intelligent mind to understand that the 
sun would not only be pulled from the center 
of planetary motion, e, to the common center of 
gravity. ci, but that the sun’s center would be 
kept there and would, as before stated, be car- 
ried around with the line of planets as shown by 
dotted line and arrow, e. By every principle of 
mechanics and philosophy the center of the sun 
at its new position, ei, caused by the united pull 
of the planets, ceases to be the center of motion 
of the system, the sun itself now becoming one 
of the revolving Lodies around the common 
center of motion, c, following an orbit of its 
own of 1, 720.000 miles in diameter, while each 
of tlie planets pursues its own orbit as of old. 
In a word, and to emphasize what we have said, 
suppose the solar system, first equally balanced 
by the distribution of the planets around the 
sun, making the sun’s center, c, both the com- 
mon center of gravity and common center of 
motion; then suppose all the planeta, by 
divine fiat, to be instantly placed in line, as 
shown in Fig. 8, each to pursue its own orbit 
with such average velocity for the whole sys- 
tem as to keep them there ani to effect their 
present pull upon the sun, can any one for a 
moment doubt but that the sun, under such 

united attraction, would commence moving 
from c toward c, spirally keeping in line with’ 
the planets till it would finally attain c where, 

under the maximum attraction of the planets it 

would continue to revolve in the orbit, e, around 

the common center of motion of the entire 

system at c? 

In contrast with this most natural view of the 
subject, as indorsed by Newton himself, we are 
taught, according to the present theory of the 
moon and earth, that the instant the planets 
should be thrown into line, as shown in Fig. 8, 
the sun S, iustead of starting toward the 
planets, according to the reciprocal and uni- 
versal law of gravitation, would start to the 
left, as shown by the arrow, a, thus instantly 
changing the common center of motion of all 
planets from e to ct, and at the same time forc- 
ing all the planets to seek new orbits around this 
new center 860,000 miles away from their present 
orbits in the heavens! Why the sun. S, should 
start in the direction of the arrow, a, as the 
earth is claimed to do. and as seen in Fig. 1, 
sooner than in the opposite direction, or in 8 
direction directly away from the line of planets, 
is one of the mysteries which astronomers 
should favor the world by unraveling. 

Seriously, and without desiring to tantalize 
the advocates of the preposterous system, we 
would ask if ever a theory of science was so 
ridiculously and hopelessly at sea as in this 
present teaching of astronomy concerning the 
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“action and reaction of primary and second- 
ary spheres, and which so strangely forces them 
around the common center of gravity ? 

Thus the teachings of astronomy concerning 
the movements of the moon and earth melt 
away under the scorching light of Newton’s 
Principia, as applied to the sun and planets. 
cases which the immortal author declares to be 
in all respects governed by the same uniform 
principles of attraction and motion, notwith- 
standing it turns Newton flatly against bini- 
self, since he was the first to teach the pres- 
ent theory of the earth and moon's relative 
motions, just as astronomers now insist, and as 
shown at Fig. 1. 

Is it not clear, then, from this detailed view 
of the whole subject, and as represented in Fig. 
9, that the point, a, on the earth’s mean orbit. 
o, after the moon has accomplished its work of 
dislodgment, becomes of necessity the com- 
mon center of motion of both earth and moon. 
around which both revolve together once iu 
about twenty-eight days, the moon all the time 
carrying the earth around by its attractive pull 
between it and the common center of mo- 
tion, instead of repelling the earth, as 
the present theory virtually teaches, keep- 
ing it op the wrong side of its orbit? 
In a word, is it not plain that the earth's 
center is now constantly kept pulled 8000 
miles away from its old position, as seen 
at o, Fig. 2, a being the place it would occupy 
were there no moon to attract it? After the 
earth has been drawn, as shown in Fig. 2, to 
its new position, with its center at the center 
of gravity, we may, if we wish, theoretically 
imagive a pew common center of gravity a lit- 
tle nearer to the earth’s surface than before; 
but such fictitious center of gravity is witbout 
significance, since the moon has already done 
its work of disturbance in pulling the earth all 
that their original common center of gravity 
represented. 

In view of these facte is it possible, is it con- 
ceivable, as a learned scientific man recently 
exclaimed when the alleged new discovery was 
pointed out to him, that not one astronomer, 
from Newton down to the present time, has de- 
tected this self-evident error? He declared 
that it was the most astounding revelation 
of modern scientific research, and the most 
startling strain upon human credulity to be 
compelled to think that such men as Prof. 
Charles A. Young, of Princeton College; Prof. 
Newcomb, of the Naval Observatory; Pro- 
fessors Lockyer and Proctor, of England, and 
scores of others, had failed-to detect the error, 
when the theory as taught was on its face 
such a glaring absurdity and impossibility. 
Yet astounding as it seemed to he, he was 
forced to confess that the whole scientific world 
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was at the present time, aud had been for more 
than a centurv. laboring under this prodigious 
misapprehevsiun of astronomical facts. 

What makes the error more surprising and 
inexcusable, is the fact that all astronomers 
admit that there are many lunar irregularities 
in apparent’ motions for which no satisfactory 
cause can be detected. Newton, in bis Princi- 
pia, distinctly tells us that by no known as- 
tronomical priociple can all the moon’s ob- 
served irregularities he explained, and from his 
time to the present all the able astronomers 
have been studiously searching for these very 
irregularities of apparent motion, when all the 
time the trouble may have been, partly, at 
least, not in the moon at all, but io the motions 
of the earth in its wabble along its orbit on the 
Opposite side of the common center of motion 
to which the false astronomy of the scientific 
world has always assigned it. It is not sur- 
prising, but rather it is perfectly natural that 
there should be small errors in astronomical 
calculations, such as those employed in deter- 
mining eclipses of the sun, missing contacts 
often by several seconds, when the earth, the 
only basis of observation, is actually about 
6,000 miles out of its supposed position in the 
heavens, being on the opposite side of its mean 
orbital place from the moon. to which astrono- 
my now assigns it. At al! events it is incon- 
ceivable, while astronomers have been so 
diligently searching for every defect of lunar 
observation and calculation, that this glaring 
error in the position of the very base of all our 
observations sbould not have been stumbled 
upon. 

We will conclude this paper bv giving a bit 
of history connected with the discovery here 
claimed, and relate some facts which may in- 
terest the reader more than the dry argument 
so far demanding his attention, but indispensa- 
bly necessary to prepare the way. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 
—___—_—_+-@ — 
CONFUSED IDEAS ON PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


One of the best illustrations of the confused 
notions of pricat by which they still are 
enabled to hold to the wave-theory of sound 
as true science, is furnished by the eminent 
Prof. G. G. Stokes, F. R. S.. of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in a 1 555 on Sound which he read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Great Britain, a copy 
of which he sent to Dr. Mott, and which tbe 
doctor has shown to us. It is a well-known 
fact that all the great investigators of acous- 
tical phenomena. including Tyndall and Helm- 
holtz, have acknowledged that a body moving 
slowly to aud fro through the air, such as the 
hand, or a clock-pendulum. will not condense 
this medium in front or rarefy it behind. so as 
to send off a pulse or wave, but that it merely 
displaces the air-parcicles from in front, caus- 
ing them to move around the edges of the body 
and take their place behind it to equalize 
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the disturbance, substantially the same as in 
the case of an incompressible fluid like water. 
Yet, notwithstanding this truthful admission, 
they lose sight of the philosophical conse- 
uences involved in it, which are completely 
atal to the present theory of sound, as we 
will endeavor in a moment to show. They 
assume, for example, that if thie same slow 
movement of the hand were repeated in 
shorter distances with sufficiently rapid alter- 
nation, and without any increase in velocity, 
the mere increased number of motions would 
condense the air and send off sound-pulses, 
or pulses of the same nature, having a veloc- 
itv of 1120 feet in a second. A more erroneous 
idea was never conceived: and we believe that 
we cannot perform a more valuable service 
to the cause of physical science than to ex- 
poa this fallacy here and now for all time. 
e have repeatedly histed at it iu these 
pages, but this peculiar phase of the old the- 
ory is made so prominent and glaring in the 
paper of Prof. Stokes, and the true 5 
is so completely ignored by confused discus- 
sion and want of definite idea, that we pro- 
pose to elaborate the matter so fully that no 
excuse will remain for misapprehension. Here 
is the paragraph from Prof. Stokes’ paper di- 
rectly relating to the matter in hand:— 


* Suppose a person to move his hand to and 
fro through a small space, the motion which is 
occasioned in the air is almost exactly the same 
as it would have been if the air had been an 
incompressible fluid. here is a mere local 
reciprocating motion, in which the air imme- 
diately in front is pushed forward, and that 
immediately behind impelled after the moving 
body, while in the anterior space generally the 
air recedes from the encroachment of the mov- 
ing body, and in the posterior space generally 
flows in from all sides to supply the vacuum 
which tends to be created; so that in lateral 
directions the motion of tne fluid is backward, 
a portion of the excess of fluid in the front 
going to supply the deficiency behind. Now 
conceive the periodic time of the motion to be 
continually diminished [that is, the rapidity of 
alternation increased]. Gradually the alterna- 
tion of movement [no increase of velocity 
thought of] becomes too rapid to permit of the 
full establishment of the merely local reciprocat- 
ing flow; the air is sensibly compressed and 
rarefied, and a sensible sound-wave (or wave of 
the same nature, in case the periodic time be 
beyond the limits suitable to hearing) is propa- 
gated to a distance,” etc. 


Here we have in a nutshell the entire ground 
of fallacy on which the wave-theory of sound 
is based. It is that the increased number of 
motions of a body vibrating in the air is what 
condenses the air into sound- waves, without the 
slightest reference to the velocity with which the 
moving body travels, Nothing can be plainer 
than the fallacy of this fundamental mistake; 
and Prof. Stokes is. no doubt, just the man to 
be convinced of such a radical error, when the 
proper evidence is before him, aod then so to 
present it to the Royal Society as to produce a 
sensation among the physicists of Europe. It 
shall not be our fault if he does not see it. 

Let us take his own illustration and admis- 
sion as quoted above, and look at it carefully. 
When he moves his hand to and fro (say a foot 
in a second at each motion) he does not con- 
dense the air, he says, because the particles 
have time to slip around his band, and take 


their place behind in crder to restore equilib 
rium, the same as in an incompressible fluid. 
So far it is all plain and true. But sup 
pose that he moves his hand to and fro 
alf a foot in half a second at each motion, 
and that he keeps up this alternation of motion, 
would its contact with the air come any nearer 
condensing it than before? Certainly not. 
Since the velocity of contact with the air-parti- 
cles is precisely the same as before, when the 
hand went at a single motion 4 foot in a second. 
Then suppose he should move his hand one 
inch to and fro, making each motion during 
one-twelfth of a second, it is plain that no more 
condensing effect would be produccd by such 
motions, since the hand must move at precisely 
the sume velocity through each of these inch- 
motions as it did when moving a foot without 
stopping. Take any one inch out of the single 
foot- swing in a second, and its action on the air- 
particles would be precisely the same as would be 
one of the inch- motions made in the twelfth of a 
second, as last supposed. To see and appreciate 
this self-evident law of mechanics, we have 
only to remember that the condensing effect of 
a moving body on the free air has nothing to do 
with the distance traveled or the number of 
movements made in a given time, but it de- 
nds alone and solely upon the velocity of 
contact of the moving body against the air-par- 
ticles. hody moving an inch and then stop- 
ping surely cannot condense the air any more 
than it would if it went on a foot at the same 
velocity before stopping. A body moving at 
the rate of only a foot in a second might make 
one motion, twelve motions, or twelve hundred 
separate motions during the same second by 
dividing the foot up into sufficiently small 
segments of travel, and still it would produce 
no more condensing effect on the air in one case 
than in the other, since the velocity or force of 
contact is exactly the same in euch case. Surely 
such a thinkeras Prof. Stokes will comprehend 
this; and consequently he will see at a glance 
that a tuning-fork making 256 motions in a 
second, but so reduced in distance as to make 
its greatest velority during each motion, but 
at the same rate cf a foot in a second, cannot 
condense the air by any one of such short mo- 
tions, since the velocity of contact is the same 
as in the longer motion of a foot. How would 
it be possible for one such short motion at only 
a velocity of a foot in a second to condense 
the air, when a longer motion ut the same 
velocity, as inthe case of the professor’s hand, 
merely displaces the particles? And if one 
short motion at this velocity will not produce 
a condensation, would the motion at no greater 
velocity, repeated twice, thrice, or a thousand 
times in a second, improve the condensing 
tendency? It is positively marvelous that 
hysiciste have not made this nice but very 
important distinction, and thus demonstrated 
that sound is not the effect of atmospheric 
condensat ions and rarefactions at all, as uni- 
versally supposed. Certain superficial appear- 
ances, we admit, seem to favor this supposition 
of condensed atmospheric pulses being the 
cause of sound, but these mistaken appearances 
we have repeatedly explained, both in our orig- 
inal work on this subject and in the various 
numbers of this magazine. We do not think that 
our great physicists have done their own intel- 
lects justice in continuing to assume conde 
tür- waves as constituting sound, with such 
insuperable objections against the theory a8 
here presented in this enormously slow veloo- 
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itv of contact of the moving and still sounding 
prong. Especially is this oversight inexpli- 
cable when we know. as Capt. Carter's experi- 
ment so clearly demonstrated. that the fork 
sounds audibly in the open air when its swift- 
est velocity of travel was only at the rate of 
one inch anda half in four years. And now, 
when the ablest physicists have voluntarily as- 
sured us that a single slow motion faiis to con- 
dense the air into a sound. wave ou account of 
the air's mobility preventing it, what must 
they say in the blazing light of the fact just 
stated. of a body sounding when its motions 
are more than a million times slower than this 
non-condensing motion of the hand? 

Thus, by the admission of Prof. Stokes, as 
well as of inost eminent scientists before this 
controversy on sound came up, a single slow 
motion of a foot in a second cannot condense 
the air nor start a pulse or wave equivalent to 
those supposed to constitute sound. And from 
the plainest ratiocination the intellect must ad- 
mit that if one such slow motion will not con- 
dense the air, on account of the mobility of its 
particles and the readiness with which they sli 
around behind the moving body, then two eb 
motions equally low, each, of course, of half 
the distance, can come no nearer producing a 
condensation. Nor could three, three hundred, 
or three thousand such motions of no greater 
velocity do any better. A truth so manifestly 
axiomatic as this would not seem to require an 
argument, vet the oversight of this very truth 
is the essential basis of the wave-theory of 
sound. Physicists have been singularly careless, 
not to say obtuse. in not recognizing the almost 
eclf-evident fact (the first intimation of which 
in any work appeared in the Problem of Human 
Life) that the condensation of the free, mo- 
bile air depends alone upon the velocity of the 
moving body, and not in any wise upon the dis- 
tance moved, the number of movements made 
in a given time, or the direction taken by the 
moving body. If the same distance of motion 
(say one foot) were maintained, as the alterna- 
tions of movement increased in rapidity, then 
as a matter of course the velocity of travel 
would be augmented with the number of oscil- 
lations in a second. and the tendency to con- 
dense the air would be increased accordingly. 
But Prof. Stokes had no such meaning as this 
in his mind when he spoke of the increased 
alternations of the moving hand. Had he 
thought of such a thing as maintaining the dis- 
tance of the moving hand while increasing its 
alternations. he would certainly have intimated 
it, and thus have obviated the very confusion 
or want of perspicacity of which we complain. 
The prong. instead of augmenting its number 
of motions in a second, as is well known, keeps 
up the same uniform number, but decreases the 
distance traveled at each swing, thus constantly 
decreasing its velocity of contact with the air- 
particles, and its consequent condensing tend- 
ency. The rate of velocity, therefore, does not 
depen upon the number of vibrations in a 
second, as before insisted, except as they are 
taken in ‘combination with the distance trav- 
eled at each swing. We beg the reader’s in- 
dulgence for sufficient time here to elaborate 
this matter fully, for on it, as a beginner iu 
natural philosophy can see, the entire present 
theory of acoustics depends. 

If, for example, a single metion of the hand 
at the velocity of a foot in a second would not 
by its contgct bend a powerfully stretched 
membrane, would two such motions of the 


hand in the saine second, but of half a font 
tach, and of course at the former velocity, 
bend it? Would five, would ten, or would 256 
such motions, each so reduced in distance as 
not to increase its velocity, succeed in bending 
this membrane? To ask such a question is to 
answer it flatly in the negative to any unbiased 
mind capable of reasoning philosophically on 
matters of physical science. Can such a mind 
doubt for one moment but tbat a body making 
a single motion through the air at the rate of a 
foot in a second, produces twelve times as 
much impression on the air-particles, in 
the way of condensing them. as if it moved 
ouly at the rate of an inch in a second? 
If the principle here suggested be correct, then 
surely twelve separate inch-motions, all taking 
place in a second, would no more tend to com- 
ress the air than would a single motion of @ 
vot at the same velocity. If this one-foot mo- 
tion in a second were divided up into one thou- 
sand separate segments of motion, each a thou- 
sandth of a foot in distance, no time being 
allowed for stops and starts, and if each of 
these minute motions were at the same veloc- 
ity—namely, at the rate of a foot a second—can 
anything in mechanics be plainer than that 
neither a single one, nor a thousand of such 
minute motions succeeding each other, could 
come any nearer condensing the air than would 
the one single motion through a foot of space 
at the same velocity of travel? Hence, we con- 
clude that no matter whether the movement 
of a body be long or short, whether it consist 
of one motion or a succession of motions in one 
direction, or a succession ot motions alternately 
in opposite directions, slow motion in an elastic 
mobile medium, as now authoritatively admit- 
ted, can only displace the particles as in au in- 
compressible fluid. If a body should move for- 
ward through the air at the velocity of one and 
a half inches in four years, as positively demon- 
strated in the case of a tuuing-fork's prong 
while still sounding. such enormously slow 
motion will not be claimed by any intelligent 
person, in the light of Prof. Stokes’ admission, 
to, be able to condense the air and drive off 
a pulse. To claim such a result as possible, 
would be to fly into the face of reason and com- 
mon seuse. Should such moving body stop 
and then start in the same direction at this 
slow rate of velocity, it could no more con- 
dense the air by the second movement than 
by the first; nor could its start in the op- 
posite direction at no greater velocity pro- 
duce any different result than by its first 
movement. If two such movements at this 
velocity could no more tend to condense 
the air than could one, then five, ten. ten 
thousand, or ten million such separate motions, 
each at no greater velocity, would be incapable 
of producing a condensation. This clearly 
seems to be self-evident truth. Bear constant- 
lv in mind that velocity of motion is all there is 
to consider in the premises. since the Vops 
manifestly can effect nothing. being motion- 
less. After a body has stopped moving without - 
condensing the air, it makes not the slightest 
difference which way it goes, as to its condens- s 
ing tendency, whether in the direction it was 
pursuing before it stopped, in the opposite di- 
rection, or in some other or lateral direction. 
Its effect on the air will be precisely the same 
alone according to its velocity and consequent 
force of contact. If its velocity be too small 
to condense the air at any one motion, then, as 
before observed, two, ten, or ten million simi- 
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lar motions, which add nothing to velocity. 


can add nothing to condensing power. Hence. 
the numerous stops, starts, and changes of di- 
rection in a tuning-fork’s prongs constitute a 
factor entirely outside of this problem of the 
condensation of the air, since the condensing 
ten ency of each separate movement is to be 
considered independently or by itself. the same 
as if no other movement had been or was to be 
made. and being vastly too slow to send off a 
condensation or pulse. according to Professors 
Stokes, Helmholtz, and Tyndall, it demon- 
strates the wave-theory of sound to be errone 
ous. Ina word, if the movement or travel of 
the prong, either for a long or short distance, is 
too slow to condense the air or drive off a pulse, 
it is plain that the period of rest of the prong, 
or, in other words, its period of standing still 
however short or long that period, can add 
nothing to its condensing force. Its velocity 
while moving is all there is in the problem. 
Hence, sound is not the result of air-waves or 
atmospheric condensations and rarefactions, 
since a fork moving millions of times too slow 
to condense the air, as confessed by the highest 
authorities, still sounds audibly. 

But the objector asks—are you sure that a 
short motion at a given velocity does not con- 
dense the air even when a longer motion of the 
same body at the same velocity would not? 
And he refers us to Prof. Stokes’ remark as 
quoted. ‘‘Gradually the alternation of move- 
ment becomes too rapid [not a word about in- 
crense of velocity] to permit of the full estab- 
lishment of the merel local reciprocating flow: 
the air is sensibly compressed and rarefied,” 
etc. 

Now we can quash this difficulty in a very 
simple and mechavical way. If the prong were 
moved to and fro. like the hand. a foot in a 
second, instantly changing directions at the 
ends of motion, Prof. Stokes would admit that 
no condensation of the air would take place. 
This is all we ask, since the last thousundth part 
of this motion, before changing direction, and 
the first thousandth part of the next motion after 
changing, can be fairly and scientifically isolated 
and made into the very short motions we are 
talking about! As no part of the long motion 
compresses the air, since the whole of it does 
not, it is plain that the last thousandth part of 
it does not condense it: yet if we count this last 
thousandth part, letting all the rest yo, the 
prong thus moves through it, stops just as 
short, and staits back just as quick for the 
next thousandth part as if all its motions 
were alternately but the thousandth part of a 
foot each. What now becomes of the air-par- 
ticles in front of the prong when, in closing its 
foot swing, it goes through this last thousandth 
of a foot and stops and turns instantly* back 
and moves the other way another thousandth 
of afoot? Why. vou have to say, with Prof. 
Stokes, that the particles get out of the way of 
the prong on account of their mobility without 
being condensed, the motion, small as it is, 
being too slow to condense them. The same 
thing must of course be true were the prong's 
entire motion but the thousandth part of a foot, 
and at the same velocity of one foot in a second. 
Doss not the reader see how utterly confused 
and self-stultifying a false theory must neces- 
sarily be? It is impossible, in the nature of 
things, for error to cohere. 

Perhaps no fallacy io physical science is 
better culculated to confuse and deceive the 
unwary than this same supposed condensation 
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and rarefaction of the air by the mere rapid 
alternations of swing in a sounding body, such 
as a fork or string. without tbe slightest refer- 
ence to the velocity of motion. So deceiving is 
it that from the days of Pythagoras down to 
the present, the brightest scientific intellects 
have mistaken such rapid alternation of motion 
for the swift travel of the on or string while 
in motion. The eminent rof. Helmholtz inno- 
cently tells us that the prong, when sonnding, 
travels very much faster” than the pendulum 
of a clock, and Prof. Tyndall tells us to notice 
the prong of a tuning-fork “swiftly advanc- 
ing.” ‘‘ carving the air into condensations and 
rarefactions,” when. in reality, as it has been 
demonstrated, the fork sounds audibly while 
its prongs are moving 25.000 times slower than 
the outer end of the bour hand of a regulator 
clock. (See December Mtcrocosm, 1888.) And 
without intending to boast, but as a simple 
matter of scientific history, we challenge the 
world to point to one sentence in any philosoph- 
ical treatise or elsewhere, before the issue of 
the Problem of Human Life. which even hints 
at the possibility that such supposed swift 
motion of the prong or string was erroneous. 
Yet with this revolutionary discovery sent 
broadcast, sapping, as it does, the very founda- 
tion of a scientific theory never before called 
in question, certain professors of physics self- 
couplacently pretend to ignore iis author as 
unworthy of their consideration. We can 
surely stand it much easier than they can af- 
ford it. 

The idea that rapid successions of slow mo- 
tion (slow, because of reduced distance of travel 
at each swing) should condense the air because 
of the frequent alternations of movement, is a 
most pernicious fallacy growing out of the very 
subtle misapprehension of facts which we bave 
just endeavored to explain in treating upon 

*rof. Stokes’ papers Physicists must grasp the 
thought, if they would master the intricate 
problems of physics, that these minute divisions 
of time, such as those made by the vibrating 
fork or string, are only relatively rapid that is, 
rapid in relation to the small spaces passed 
over. A period of time is relatively long or short 
in exact proportion to what takes place in it. 
The alternations of 256 vibrations in a second, 
though seeming rapid to us, are relatively quite 
infrequent of occurrence, and would be even 
an hour or more separated from each other 
could we look at them in their true relation to 
the minute space traversed during each vibra- 
tion—so minute as to make their travel enor- 
mously slow. The swing of a pendulum to and 
fro a foot in a second is relatively much more 
9 alternation than the swing of a prong 

times in a second whose entire aggregate 
travel is but an inch. If we were to cousider 
intelligently the 123.000. 000th of an inch as the 
whule distance traveled by such a prong in a 
second while still sounding audibly. as proved 
in Capt. Carters memorable experiment, its 
256 alternations would relatively be many days, 
if not weeks, apart. Could these incomprehen- 
sibly minute divisions and reductions of space. 
as the tone of the fork settles down, keep pace 
in our minds with the minute alternations of 
time in each swing which we are considering. 
we could readily conceive of an abundance of 
time between their occurrence for tbe air-par- 
ticles to slip around behind the prong, as Prof. 

Stokes says, since the most superficial investi- 
gation can determine by aritbmetic an actual 
velocity of the prong a million times slower 
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than that of the hand toand fro through a foot- 
upuce referred to by Prof. Stokes. 

The true solution of this entire problem, 
which physicists have so strangely failed to 
apprehend, consists in recognizing the sole and 
simple fact that if the air-particles bave less 
time in which to slip around the rapidly alter. 


nating prong, as Prof. Stokes urges, they 
have correspondingly less distance to slip. Nay, 
they have millions of times less distance to slip, 
considered in the light of their rate of alter- 
nation, as compared to that of the hand mov- 
ing through the space of a foot once in each 
recond; while the air-particles, in the case of 
the sounding prong. have the additional ad- 
981505 against being condensed of milions of 
times less velocity of contact to resist than in 
case of the moving hand. How overwhelming 
must this argument be tothe mind of a real 
scientific thinker when he reflects that velocity 
of contuct is all there is to be considered in 
connection with the problem of condensing the 
free air! This single statement settles forever 
the question as to the fallacy of the wave- 
theory of sound. And if sound is not consti- 
tuted of the condensed pulses of the medium, 
then what is it? For an answer to this ques- 
tion, consult the Substantial Philosophy as 
profusely elaborated in the four volumes of 
this magazine. 

To the mind of a true philosopher an atom of 
matter so small as to be invisible under the mi- 
croscope, is but a reduced world, while the 
wiilionth of a second of time is but a miniature 
cycle of ages. A second of time is a longer 
period to a midge, whose whole lifetime is but 
en hour, than would be several months to an 
elephant whose age reaches a hundred vears. 

The whole matter is one of relativity, and 
the physical investigator who cannot take into 
account the thousand-millionth of an inch as 
easily as a mile. or the millionth of a second as 
readily as a month, or a year, if needed in phys- 
ical research, is not capable of inspiring young 
students with the proper spirit of true philo- 
sa investigation. 

e have thus taken pains to go somewhat 
deeply into the finer details of this investiga- 
tion, not that we expect the mass of our 
renders to care to follow us or to enjoy the 
critical discussion of such a dry subject. 
But as we are writing for the future more 
than for the present generation, we shall be 
satisfied if our scientific readers do not lose 
their patience with us and with THE MI- 
CROCOSM on that account. At all events, 
we feel sure that such a scientist as Prof. 
Stokes. who has already gone so far into the 
principles of physics as to admit that the move- 
ment of his hand is too slow to condense the 
air int.) a wave or pulse. but that it merely dis- 
places the particles, allowing them to slip 
around from in front and take their place 
behind, must be able to grasp what we have 
here written. We feel further sure that he will 
have the independence of mind. if convinced. 
to adinit at once that a body moving millions of 
timee slower than his hand (such as the sound- 
ing prong of a tuning-fork just previous to 
becoming inaudible, a fact he can easily see 
demonstrated in Capt. Carter’s great experi- 
ment), can hardly be supposed to condense the 
air by virtue alone of the very smali distance 
traveled. 

We shallsee that a marked copy of this paper 
as soon as published is sent to Prof. Stokes, 
and we beg of him to give a candid opinion 


of this discussion for the benefit or she 
public, that we may print it in this maga- 
zine. We ask him in all frənkness and sin- 
cerity to let our readers know upon what 
principles of mechanics or philosophy the mo- 
tion of his hand through a foot of space in a 
second is so slow that it fails to condense the 
air, when a motion of a prong through a less 
space and traveling at a million times less 
velocity not only condenses the air in front, as 
the present theory teaches, but sends off these 
pulses at a velocity of 1120 feet in a second. 

Should be become convinced that we have 
here an insuperable difficulty in the way of the 
present theory of acoustics, as we feel quite 
positive he must, he cannot serve his day and 
generation more effectually than by taking 
sides at once with the Substantial Philosophy. 
We need some powerful allies on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and we shall be only too happy 
to welcome Prof. Stokes into the ranks. and to 
learn that he has boldly ventured to inaugurate 
the new departure in acoustics among the 
physicists of Cambridge University. 


DR. TEFFT’S GREAT BOOK. 

Our readers are not unfamiliar with the force 
and style of the Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D., LL.D., 
as a writer. Several articles from his trenchant 
pen have appeared in this magazine, in some 
of which he has ably defended the Problem of 
Human Life against its critics. Now it comes 
our turn, in more than equal terms if we had 
the words, to speak of a large work called Evo- 
lution, just issued from the press of Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mags. We have not yet read 
the book through, but we have heen charmed, 
und at times enraptured, with its smooth and 
scholarly sentences as tbey flow out with a 
clearness and stateliness worthy of the First 
scholar in New England,” as the dcctor is 
claimed, no doubt justly, to be by many of his 
friends. Notwithstanding the numerous vol- 
umes and treatises which have appeared against 
the development theories of Darwin, Haeckel, 
Spencer, and other materialistic evolutionists, it 
is now clearly evident that the argument in op- 
position hud not come near being exhausted, 
It seems, almost, from glancing through this 
great volume that the questions involved had 
no more tban been touched at least in many of 
their important aspects. In truth the new light 
which is made to flow in from so many direc- 
tions abundantly indicates the master mind and 
logical pen tbat had taken up the task of an 
entirely new analysis of the subject. We can 
say in all candor to those of our readers who 
wish to go to the bottom of the development 
theory, pro and con, that we know of no single 
book so instructive and so readable as this we 
are now noticing. It comes, in its general 
character, nearer a complete library on Evo- 
lution as taught by its ablest advocates, as well 
as nearer a full exposition of the various 
methods of refuting it, than any work pub- 
lished. 

It contains nearly 500 closely- printed pages. 
and sells by mail or express prepaid at $1.50. 
We have arranged with the publishers to sup- 
ply our readers at the lowest terms as above. 
Or we will send a copy free as a premium for 
five new or old subscribers for the present vol- 
ume of THE MICROCOSM. with the money, $5. 
Or to any one purchasing a set of our books . 
bound volumes of Microcosm, Problem of Hu- 
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man Life. and Universalism Against Itself), 
$5. we will send a copy of Evolution free. 
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four chief originators aud promoters of he 
Reformation now known as the Christian 


P. S.—Since the above was written we have Church,” but more early designated Dis- 


received the following letter from Dr. Tefft, 
which speaks for itself: 

Banaor, March 23d, '85. 
Dr. A. WILFORD HALL: 

DEAR FRIEND,—I am glad you received my 
book, and should feel simply proud of your ap- 
proval of it. 

Is it not singular that you and I, probably 
at about the same time, should have started 
out on the same line of work, against the 
great enemy of Cbristianity—Evolution? And 
this, without the slightest knowledge of one 
another’s designs. It is still more singular, 
that with a common end in view, the one 
work should make no possible interference 
with the other—they nowhere cross each other's 
tracks, 

You deliver to Evolution a mortal blow from 
the side of physics. My wish was to give it an 
equally fatal stab from the side of metaphysics. 
One work ought therefore to help the other; and 
so I thought, when indorsing your argument 
against the common foe. There is no man 
whose honest opinion of the force of my argu- 
ment would more thoroughly satisfy me. 

I greatly apprecinte your editorial labor. 
Your controversial articles are in every case 
unanswerable. 

Very truly youri 


F. TEFFT. 
— . —ä 
OUR GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFER, 


Among those who have accepted our offer of 
a complete set (16 leather-bound volumes) of 
Appleton's Encyclopedia for purchasing $50 
worth of books, we may name the Rev. A. 
McA. Pittman, of Darlington, S.C. He bought 
fifty copies of the Walks and Words of Jesus, at 
$l euch. We sent these books and the set of 
i-neyclopedia by express, and received in return 
the following letter: 
DARLINGTON, 8. C. 
MEssRS. HALL & Co.,—I have just received 
the fifty copies of Walks and Words of Jesus, 
and the sixteen volumes of the Encyclopedia. I 
am inore than satisfied with the books, and 
feel well paid for my labor. I would not take 
$50 for the Encyclopedia alone. You have my 
thanks for your kindness, 
A. McA. PITTMAN. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

We have made an arrangement with Mr. 
Wm. C. Dunn, of 24 and 26 Vandewater Street, 
this city. by which he becomes the sole man- 
ager and owner of the advertising business in 
this magazine, and by which he will becume 
the publisher and proprietor at the end of the 
present volume, to be formally announced in 
the 12th number, which will be issued next 
September. Let all contracts or orders for ad- 
vertisements, or inquiries about terms, there- 
fore, be directed to Mr. DUNN, as above. All 
subscriptions, for the present volume only, and 
orders for books, will be seat, as heretofore, to 
HALL & Co., 23 Park Row’ 


+o>— 
A MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING. 


Our agent, Mr. J. D. C. McFarland, of Des- 
moines, Iowa, bas sent us an engraving 19 by 
24 inches containing the steel portraits of the 
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ciples.” It is the Denomination to which 
President Garfield belonged, popularly called 
**Campbellites.” The four portraits are those 
of Alexander Campbell, the chief mover in the 
new theological departure: Thomas Campbell, 
his father; Walter 988016 and Barton W. Stone. 
To the older members of that denomination, 
who knew the subjects of these portraits, their 
names are almost a matter of veneration, 
whilst the very youngest are taught to regard 
them with the highest esteem for their work's 
sake. To all such this engraving will prove of 
almost sacred value and interest to hand down 
to their children as a memento of great historic 
characters and revolutionary religious events. 
As tothe merits of the engraving itself, con- 
sidered as a work of art. we cannot speak in 
too high praise. We have never seen its equal 
for elegance of workmanship and artistic 
finish, while the portraits as likenesses are de- 
clared by those who knew the subjects person- 
aliy and well to be equally excellent. To those 
admiring a high order of excellence in pure 
art, it cannot be other than an intellectual treat 
to view this masterpiece of steel engraving, 
whether ey may care for the subjects <de- 
nominationally or not. 


THE LECTURE FIELD. 

WE have received urgent solicitations from 
Prof. Lowber, Prof. Cropper, and numerous 
others, to tear away from New York, und 
travel through the South and West, delivering 
lectures on the Substantial Philosophy. We 
receive the strongest possible assurances that a 
good hearing could secured at numerous 
lecture points. Glad enough would we be to 
accept these kind invitations, and take a 
change. But THE MICROCOSM must be edited. 
Up to this time we have found no suitable as- 
sistant in that direction. We trust that all our 
friends will. therefore, consider its pages the 
only possible lecture- field we can cultivate for 
the present, and that they will try to increase 
the magnitude of our most interesting audience 
by getting as many new hearers as possible. 
There are dozens of interesting and profitable 
lectures, on the most important religio-scien- 
tific and philosophical themes, in the seven 
numbers of volume four already published, 
while there are not less than hundreds equally 
important in the first three volumes, bound in 
cloth. Do you want your neighbors to hear us 
and our contributors lecture on Substantialism 
in the most effectual way possible? If so. in- 
vest a few dollars in these works, and loan 
them to be read. They will do ten times more 
good than can an oral Jecture, which will soon 
fade from the memory. 


E A — — 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those whose subscriptions have expired with 
the first half of the volume will please remit 50 
cents for the last half, as there will be some- 
what modified terms for the next volume, 
notice of which will be given in the last num- 
ber. In the meantime, let all who want the 
present volume from the commencement and 
any of our books as premiums, at the exceeding 
low prices at which we are furnishing them, 
send on their names, (See last page of Febru- 
ary number.) 
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FUTILE OBJECTIONS TO REFORM. 


BY REV. PROF. W. H. SLINGERLAND, PH. M., M. 8. 


There is a large measure of truth in these 
words of William Lloyd Garrison: To every 
great reform the same objections, substantially, 
are urged until it triumphs. First, that it is 
against the Scripture. Second, that it disturbs 
the peace and endangers the safety of the 
church. Third. that it is generally discarded 
by the priesthood, who, being Divinely ap- 
pointed, must know all about it. Fourth. that 
it is contrary to long-established precedent 
and venerated authority. Fifth, that it lacks 
responsibility and character; those who espouse 
it are generally obscure, uninfluential, and 
none of the rulers believe in it. Sixth, it is 
sheer fanaticism, and its triumph would be the 
overthrow of all order in society, and chaos 
would come again. Lastly, its advocates are 
vulgar in speech, irreverent in spirit, personal 
iu attack, seeking their own base ends by bad 
means, and presumptuously attemp.ing to dic- 
tate to the wise, the learued and the powerful.” 

Iam well aware of the ‘ liberal” religious 
sentiments of Mr. Garrison. and the reader 
may read between the lines all he pleases con- 
cerning the bitter spirit that actuated their 
author. Thut Mr. Garrison was a noble leader 
of the anti-slavery reform. to whom in this 
regard too much honor cannot be given, no one 
hesitates to acknowledge. That he was led 
astray religiously, and wrote and spoke bitterly 
concerning various denominations of the 
Christian church, is also a matter of history. 
With those things we have at present nothing 
to do. The guotation above given is sùo full of 
general truths that we may apply them as well 
to-day as the author could fifty years ago. At 
that time the cause of Anti-Slavery was strug- 
gling amid difficulties similar to tbose whic 
to-day surround the Substantial Philosophy. 

A few noble spirits were the leaders of a 
gradually increasing army, which step by step 
advanced toward the great victories of Eman- 
cipation and the Fifteenth Amendment. Are 
not like victories before the leaders and army 
of the Substantial Reform? I, at least, bave 
faith so to believe. Let us pass in review be- 
fore our minds these objections which Mr. 
Garrison says, are urged against ‘‘ every great 
reform.“ until it triumphs,” with a few appli- 
cations to Suostantialism. 


1. 1t is against Scripture. The creed-makers 
have often put interpretations upon Scripture 
passages. to make them conform to precon- 
ceived ideas, that common sense or unpreju- 
diced scholarship would never allow. Tf a thing 
is said to be against Scripture,” it becomes 
necessary to ask, as interpreted by what creed ? 
In tne minds of many, there is a growing be- 
lief that the interpretation which is nearest 
„natural“ is the one nearest right. By “ nat- 
ural I do not mean necessarily literal. There 
are many paseages obviously figurative; and 
to find the dividiug line and rightly interpret 
the figurative, have led to polemics innumera- 
ble. But taken in connection with kindred 
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passages, neurly every passage of Scripture will 
allow what may be called an obvious or natu- 
ral interpretation. And this will usually be 
found ‘‘natural” in another sense; natural 
because in harmony with truth as it is in Nat- 
ure, as ascertained by true science. This be- 
cause Nature and the Bible are both God's 
books. Substantialism has been attacked by 
some who have claimed that it is Against 
Scripture.” No doubt it will antagonize some 
creeds, but with a correct interpretation of 
Scripture it is doubtful if it prove antagonistic 
to the Word of God. We must distinguish be- 
tween creeds and that on which they are said 
to be based. So far from finding the objection 
valid, the writer has, since he began the study 
of Substantialism. found the Bible, when in 
his judgment naturally interpreted, richer in 
instruction than before, and inspiring stronger 
faith and greater hope. There is an increasing 
army rising up over our land to declare its be- 
lief that God’s Word will never be antagonized 
by the Substantial Philosophy. 


2. It disturbs the and endangers the 
safety of the church. What church? Is some 
denomination meant, or the church in the true 
sense; that is, all who love and serve the Lord 
Jesus”? In the first sense, the peace and safety 
of some denomination might be disturbed and 
endangered. Denominatiovalism is not always 
built on the rock of truth. Reform, which 
means the righting of wrongs and the eradica- 
tion of error, might undermine the foundations 
of a denomination based on wrong or error. 
But reform could never ‘‘ disturb the peace and 
endanger the safety of what is founded on the 
Rock of Truth. In the visible church, divided 
into sects, guided by man-made creeds more 
than by the Bible, misled by equivocal teach- 
ing and blinded by showy ceremonials, there 
may be a chance for reform; and the God of 
truth cannot be better served than by such plain 
teaching of truth that error must fold his 
wings and flee aguin into darkness. One to 
whom the truth of Substantialism is established, 
need not fear to teach ıt boldly. If in harmony 
with the Scriptures, it must be in harmony 
with Christ’s true church, and the purpose of 
the church will be best secured when the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” and as it is in nature, 
is so clearly presented that none olay mistake 
it. The church of Cbrist can never be endan- 
gered by error; its peace can never be disturbed 
by achimera. If Substanialism be either er- 
roneous or chimerical it can never affect the 
true church. If, on the other band, Substan- 
ialism be true philosophy, as we. believe, that 
which advances it will advance the cause and 
hasten the ultimate triumph of Christ. 


8. It is generally discarded by the priesthood. 
This is in tne sense of the third definition of dis- 
card, as given by Webster: TO refuse to en- 
tertain or deal with; to reject.” It is ar 
undoubted fact that a settled ministry or priest- 
hood is generally slow to receive and adopt 
that which conflicts with common scholastic 
opinion, and especially that which antagonizes, 
or appears to, its denominational belief. Let 
us give a proper credit here. Undue haste iz 
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worse than dilatory conservatism. To be 
wisely and progressively conservative is the 
golden mean. A reform will first carry away 
with it the few most advanced thinkers and a 
lot of easily attracted enthusiasts; later will 
follow those who are to the ecclesiastical body 
what the phalanx was to Alexander's army, 
and in the rear come the dilatory conservatives. 
Substantialism has won its few leaders of 
thought and a host of enthusiastic supporters. 
If it is a real reform the phalanx will soon ap- 
pear. The writer’s ambition is to bear a spear 
iu that phalanx till there shall be no more 
„worlds to conquer for Subs: antialism. 

4. It is contrary fo long established precedent 
and venerated authority. No doubt this is true 
of every reform. If everything was progress- 
ive. if men in society, government. science, or 
religiou were ever ready to receive and act 
upon ‘truth, whether revealed or obtained hy in- 
vestigation, there would be no need of reform. 
It is ause custom and habit restrain us from 
taking advanced positions, and because it takes 
special effort and courage to bring the masses 
into harmony with advanced ideas, that 
things go on in the same routine till prece- 
dents are established and authority venerated. 
And however rutty the road becomes, we all 
walk in it because great men have traveled it 
before us. Only when the true reformer 
comes along, and carves a new road along the 
cliffs of human thought, or macadamizes the 
old till it is new again, do we ever think seri- 
ously of improvement or progress. Even then 
habit and regard for the precepts and exam- 
ple of our leading men muke us slow to ac- 
cept and travel the new way, bowever much 
superior it may be to the old. 

lieving in the Substantial Philosophy, and 
in its ultimate acceptance. the writer sees in 
the foregoing ideas one reason why time is an 
essential element in its promulgation. Habits 
of thougbt cannot be broken in a day. Venera- 
tion for authority will in some degree exist af- 
ter our gods are proven mere idols, The wave- 
theory of sound is in all the text-books of our 
schools. Until the corpuscular or substantial 
theory takes its place in those text-books, the 
ordinary teacher cannot be expected to violate 
precedent and defy authority by teaching the 
new, bowever fully convinced himself. It is of 
no use to dodge this truth. And the same 
truth will similarly apply to everything touched 
by the Substantial Philosophy. We must pos- 
sess Our souls in patience,” and press the truth 
home to all mindg, till, like all other true re- 
forms, Substantialism triumphs, 

5. It lacks responsibility and character. Of 
course; for a reform in its initial stages is 
an advanced truth, or a truer course of action, 
advocated by a few who are clearer sighted or 
purer souled than the multitude. These few 
individuals must bear the responsibility, and 
the real character of the reform is unknown to 
the masses. As time passes and the reform 
advances this objection vanishes. Numbers 
share the responsibility; its cbaracter by be- 
coming known becomes established, public and 
influential men become its advocates, the rulers 
of thought and state stamp it with the seal of 
their approval. This futile objection has had 
its day with the Substantial Reform. It has 

$ the time when its adherents were few, 
irresponsible and unknown, and we can easily 
predict the time when even the dilatory con- 
servatives will move with the tide. May the 
day hasten! 


6. It is sheer fanaticism. We have heard 
this objection urged too often to fearit. It was 
urged against the anti slavery reformers; but 
the reform wenton. It was urged against pro- 
hibitory legislation by the liquor ſuterest in 
Kansas and Iowa, but the large amendment 
majorities proved the power of the temperance 
reform. It is urged whenever irreligious peo- 

le are invited to become devoted servants of 

„ but conversion, God's radical reform of 
the soul, is ardently advocated and experi- 
enced by millions to-day. Fanaticism is not, 
in its real essence, a good thing. But nine 
times out of ten the name is given to the radical 
advucacy of advanced ideas, without respect to 
their truth or falsity. While the ardent ad vo- 
cacy of error or falsehocd is fanaticism, the 
name cannot rightly be applied to the advocacy 
of truth. If in advocating Sutstantialism we 
advocate truth, we are not fanatics. If our op- 
ponents apply the name to us, it is-in no sense 
a stigma, unless Substantialisni shall prove cbi- 
merical. After all, such calling of names is 
only begging the question, aud shows our op- 
ponents to be hard run for valid arguments 
when such a quibble can be used to answer the 
logic of facts. 

7. Its advocates are vulgar. irreverent, per- 
sonal, and are seeking their own base ends. 
This is.an argument exactly like the last, and 
if the statement were true, which it seldom is 
in a true reform, it would not prove or disprove 
the truth advocated, nor make the reform 
either more or less desirable. We remember to 
have read of a Jewish Reformer who “ ate with 
Publicans and Sinners,” and who was exceed- 
ingly ‘‘ personal” in His remarks, and who was 
accused, and even maltreated. And in every 
age, from the Saviour’s time till now, in order to 
the success of any reform the public ear must 
be reached and the leading adherents of the old 
regime must be personally dealt with. There 
must and will be what conservatives call irrev- 
erence for the old and established, there must 
be personal conflict of mind with mind, and 
system with system, till the right triumphs. 
And while the result is, at least to the masses, 
uncertain, there will be more or less of recrim- 
ination and impugoment of motives. Naturally 
this argument, if such it can be called. can be 
used with greatest apparent force against the 
advocates of the new idea. Hence it has been 
used against Dr. Hall and his supporters. He 
has had his language distorted in garbled quo- 
tations. his motives impugned, his character 
declared iguoble, and his efforts derided and 
called presumptuous. Well, be it so. Such 
arguments may convince fools, but thinking 
men will not let diatribes on personal character 
keep them from the investigation of truth. 
Such futile objections to Substantialism or its 
founder, are as fleeting as vapor, and will have 
no power to prevent either from attaining a 
deserved immortality. 


— — ed 


HEREDITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY REV. G. H. VAN DUSEN. 

There are no subjects in the whole range of 
theological discussion that demand more of 
thought, and of patient, careful, and prayerful 
study than those before us. Unitedly consid- 
ered they have a bearing on the welfare of 
human beings here, and the destiny of the soul 
hereafter. 
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No human being is adequately furnished (o lature dominates and controls the physical 


meet fully, and discharge wisely the duties and 
obligations of life, growing out of his relation- 
ship to God and his fellow-men, until he has 
come to some just appreciation of those subtile 
instincts, life processes and pradip which 
are comprehended under and included in the 
term Heredity. 

No man who is ignorant of these principles 
can sibly realize the true character and 
weight of his responsivility under the require- 
ments and limitations of divine and human 
laws. No legislator can frame, or government 
enforce, justly and wisely the laws of the land 
witbout this most important knowledge. No 
minister of the gospel is prepared fuily to 
preach and apply the truths of God's word to 
the varied conditions and characters of men, 
until he has grasped and comprehended the 
principles that underlie this subject. 

Well has it been said that, ‘‘ No man liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” and 
there is a world of thought, and of principle 
involved in that statement. 

Responsibility, has reference to law, or gov- 
ernment, and arises not se much out of the 
nature of acts performed, whether obedient or 
disobedient, as of the mental or spiritual state 
which preceded them, in connection with the 
redex influence upon the individual and the 
effects produced upon others, The idea of re- 
eponsibility grows primarily out of our concep- 
tion of relationship to the Divine Being, as 
ercator and ruler, in connection with the au- 
tbhoritative announcement of his will. Acts 
derformed and words spoken are in themselves 
indications of certain mental and spiritual con- 
ditions or states. An act is moral or immorul, 
good or evil in the absolute sense only as it has 
reference to the just and righteous law of the 
Divire Being. 

Hcredity has reference to that which has 
been inherited or transmitted to children by 
parents; the usual reference of it is to physical 
characteristics. and in some sense to the mental 
equipment or phenomena of the mind processes 
in the offspring. 

There is usually no reference of this principle 
to what is termed the gpirituality of offspring, 
tne generally accepted theory being tbat the 
soul or spirit life and characteristics (in its 
initial elements at least) is the direct gift of 
God, and that conjoined with the buman there 
is a divine creative act performed, coincident 
or consequent, by which man not only comes 
into existence as a sentient material being, but 
also as a spiritual being. Not only possessing a 
body and mind, but also being characterized as 
a living soul. Man responsible for mind and 
body, God for soul or spirit. Possessing thus 
the nature of the higher types of material 
things or creatures, and also the nature (in some 
sense) of God, standing thus midway between 
the lower and highest types of life, “a little 
lower than the angels,” and yet crowned with 
glory and bonor in being put above all merely 
material things, comprebending in his nature 
both the material and the immaterial or 
spiritual. No theory that has ever been ad- 
vanced with regard to the production of the 
human species isto my mind more disbonoring 
to God, the source of all that is pure and boly, 
than this. If it were true, man of necessity 
could only be responsible for his part in the 
transaction, which would relate to mere 
physical tendencies and developments, while 
in view of tbe fact tbat the soal or spirit 


to the last analysis, it were to put all 
responsibility upon the deity, and bind him to 
conditions which ibvolve a violation of the 
principles of his own laws and compel him to 
supplement by direct exercise of his power the 
willful, voluntary, immoral act of his creatures 
by which the most sacred rights of men are in- 
volved, and the rules of the divine government 
are disobeved. This conclusion leads to the 
abandonment of that theory as untenable, and 
to the acceptance of the idea that the life prin- 
ciples in their entirety are dependent upon the 
buman will and act alone; and that when God 
conferred upon the first human pair the power 
to produce offspring, he at the same time gave 
them ability to transmit an essential life-germ 
of their own peculiar spiritual type, in connec- 
tion with the physical phenomena which has 
led to the maxim, Like produces like.” In the 
Problem of Human Life”—than which no 
grander scientific work has been produced in 
this or any other age (on the subjects of which 
it treats)}—page 65, we read. The creator, 
in forming each original species, delegated to 
the parents the power of imparting to the ovule 
an incorporeal life-germ, embodving their 
joiut specific vital and mental organisin, but so 
condensed that it might expand to keep ee 
with the wth of the embryo, and thus form 
the invisible outline or structural guide for the 
deposition of the physical molecules from the 
mother’s blood.” 

It is evident that there can be no valid objection 
to this theory, for it is in reality the only one 
that avoids the idea that God, and he alone, is 
responsible for human existence and its out- 
come, whatever that may be; and in fact in- 
volves no more of mystery than any other. 

Men are not what they seem to be alwayn; or, 
in other words, the physical and mental develop- 
ment of man does not. always indicate his true 
character; it is in the spiritual part that the 
truc character of the individual inheres, and 
hence in this direction alone must we look for a 
correct theory as to 5 and with the 
procuring cause, Whether a creative act, or in 
the transmitted tendency, or of personal influ- 
ence, it must rest. 

In the line of this investigation we are led to 
that sharp distinction which separates mankind 
from the mere animal part of creation by 80 
broad a chasm that it is an absolute impossi- 
bility that any lost link or links will ever be 
found which will bridge it over; and thus the 
lie is given to the materialistic theories of 
modern times. In the line of his discussion of 
the principles here involved, Dr. Hall has given 
the death Ablow to the whole range of the evolu- 
tion nonsense, as it stands related to the pro- 
duction of the human family; whether of that 
peculiar type taught by Darwin or the spontane- 
ous generation theory of Haeckel. We now pro- 

the question, The soul or spirit, what is it? 

vidently a something or a nothing. If a 
nothing, it is not an entity, then it is the 
sheerest nonsense to talk of responsibility. If 
a something, tben of necessity a sutstance, and 
because beyond the apprehersion of the senses, 
we must conceive it to be an immaterial sub- 
stance, and physiological investigation will 
lead to the conclusion that seems inevitable, 
that it possesses the property of form, and fills 
and controls the body, as God fills and controls 
the universe. It is also evident that up toa 
certain time in the life of a human there 
is something of mere animal instinct which 
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constitutes the controlling influence or: power 


in opposition to the mental and spiritual equip- 
ment of the individual; but gradually the soul 
or spirit assumes the throne of dominion, and 


sits regnant, crowned and sceptered over the 


intellectual and physical nature of the child, 
and real responsibility is begun—not as it was 
in the case of the first of our race, but under 
widely different circumstances and conditions. 
Such was the original structure of the spiritual 
nature of our first parents that there was a 
strong leaning to right, or the will of God, and 
no desire in the direction of disobedience; but 
there came a change: under a subtle evil agent 
and influence they were led to distrust God, 
and a change of nature inevitably followed, or 
was coincidently developed, which made pos- 
sible that flagrant act of disobedience which 
brought upon them the curse tbat God had pro- 
nounced, and upon their unoffending offspring 
depraved mental and spiritual conditions for 
which tbey are not, and never can be, held re- 
sponsible; and this exposed condition of our 
race led to that crowning act of divine mercy 
and love—the gift of the Son of God to save 
men from death. The theory of soul or spirit 
development cannot be too strongly insisted 
on. and it is evident that it does not depend, 
only in a limited sense, on the mental or phys- 
ical growth of the individual; it reigns without 
a rival in the region of the intellect, and is the 
Autocrat of its own destiny. 

The will (so called) is but the authoritative in- 
eee of the soul’s choice between good and 
evil. 

The time when the soul comes into the full 
possession of its powers, depends upon certain 
conditions, which it is not my province to dis- 
cuss; it inherits certain characteristics or ten- 
dencies which will have to do with its devel- 
opment and decisions forever. It can act upon 
its own conception of good and evil. Trans- 
mitted tendency may warp and distort the 
judgment, but has no power with regard to the 
freedom of choice. 

As to personal, separate responsibility in the 
absolute sense, we ray there is no such thing. 
There is a necessity in the case that demands 
that there be a day in the which God shall 
judge the world by that man whom he hath 
ordained,” and that there stand before him 
small and great.” and that the books be 
opened ” which contain the sum total of human 
history; and God alone can rightly weigh and 
measure tbose subtile influences, which begin- 
ning their flow in Adam, have sped on their 
courre through the lengthened years of human 
life, to be checked alone by the clangor of the 
Archangel’s trump. He alone can untangle 
the interlaced threads of influence, and sepa- 
rate, Jink from link, the chain that binds us 
together, and loose the meshes of the net that 
has snared us all, and thus charge home upon 
each his due weight of responsibility. 

Re ponsibility in reality can only be predi- 
cated of the uninfluenced, unnecessitated, vol- 
untary, deliberate choosing of the soul, which 
leads to the performence of good or evil deeds, 
andl the speaking of good or evil words, which 
are to form the basis of the judgments of the 
last dax. By thy words shalt thou be justi- 
fiec, and by thy words thou shalt be condemn- 
ed,” We shall be judged for the deeds done in 
the body.” These deeds and words indicate the 
nature of the soul’s choice, and are hence the 
true indicators of the character of the individ- 
ual. The soul is omnipresent and all-powerful 
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in the physical structure that it inhabits or pos- 
sesses; it can and ought to rule, it does and 
will rule until of free choice it abdicates its 
throne in favor of the appetites and passions of 
the physical nature, but it is still responsible 
for all the conditions and consequences of the 
act. 


It is capable of almost infinite adaptation and 
development. It has inherently a principle of 
rowtb that is. so far as we know, unlimited. 
t has the power, and mfist, by the very condi- 
| tions of its existence, transmit its own peculiar 
type of character to others. A man has off- 
spring of his soul as well as of his body; like 
roduces like,” is as true in a spiritual sense as 
it is in a physical sense. The soul, or mental 
type, is more likely to impress itself than even 
the physical. 

But soul offspring is not confined to the line 
of natural descent; we go out to each otber in 
transmitted soul impressions which, on the 
plastic, susceptible material of human mental- 
ity, leave their cast and impression, good or ill, 
forever. The footprints on the sands of time 
of which the poet speaks, are in the line of soul 
impressions; but they are not only imprints 
that shall affect while time shall last. but while 
eternity endures. 


Under the law of transmitte! tendency the 
true gauge of responsibility lies outside of any 


influence that in its character is of determining 
force in the choosing of the soul, in opposition 
to its own sense of right, or what it would have 
been, separated from that influence. 

Hence, with this hmitation, real responsibil- 
ity inheres in the choice of the soul in the con- 
ditions in which it is placed, and under the 
light that it enjoys in connection with the ef- 
fects which follow, whether in acts performed, 
words spoken, or influence exerted, immediate 
or consequent. 


Parents conscious of this power and neces- 
sity of passing over to the offspring not only 
| physical and mental characteristics, but also of 
their soul or spirit type, and that for this they 
are in come sense responsible, in connection 
with the self-evident fact that the soul has 
power to rise from the dust, under the restraint 
in some directions and the cultivation in oth- 
ers which are the result of its own choice, will 
feel that necessity is laid upon them to de at 
their very highest and best. that they may give 
to their children such a type of life as will re- 
sult in their highest good, and best furnish and 
uip them to meet and discharge their rerpon- 
sibilities toward God and their fellow-men. 
The wise man said. Train up a child in the 
way he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” To insure the best results 
there must be training and disciplining in the 
case of the parents before the child comes into 
existence. Divine grace is pledged to supple- 
ment the effort of the soul after the good and 
pure, and comes in to restore that perfect equi- 
poise of nature, which was lost as the result of 
Adans fall. All effort of the soul to rise un- 
aided will prove futile. for the tendency of un- 
regenerated human nature is to the dust. The 
influence of the divine spirit is directly an- 
tagonistic to human depravity. which is the 
sum total of transmitted tendency from our 
ancestors, and assumes the form of an evil 
principle in our own hearts, which has been 
augmented by the influence of evil persons that 
we have come in contact witb, and most of all 
by our own sinful indulgence. Whittier writes: 
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We shape ourselves the joy or fcar 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
1 * * * 1 


The t issues of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the fleld of destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 

The sentiment of these lines is beautiful in- 
deed, but life is no such isolated fact as the 
poet represents. These words are only true 
when uttered in connection with a full concep- 
tion of the principle involved in Heredity. 
which has much to do with the character of 
human responsibility. 

— — 9-2 — — 
IF JUDAS’ CONDUCT AND DESTINY WERE 


ETERNALLY FOREKNOWN, WAS HIS 
RUIN AN UNAVOIDABLE NECESSITY? 


BY REV. T. WILLISTON, M. A. 


Having in previous numbers of THE MIcRO- 
COSM argued this question somewhat exten- 
sively, and having shown that there is no quarrel 
bet ween man’s freedom, or power of choosing, 
and Divine prescience, [ am not about to go 
over the whole ground again, or to weary THE 
Mıcrocosm’s readers with a repetition of what I 
have said before. As it has by some been cou- 
fidently affirmed that Judas could not possibly 
help going to hell, if God always foreknew that 
be would, I propose in this brief article to show 
the absurdity of that affirmation or plea, by a 
method that is somewhat unique, or out of the 
ordinary track. 

For argument’s sake we will suppose, in the 
first place, that John Joseph Gall was the 
founder of atrue science, and nota mere theory, 
aud that he and Spurzheim were right in affirm- 
ing that one’s character and conduct largely 
depended on his brain moldings and the con- 
formation of his skull. We will next suppose 
that a man can be tried for two or more crimes 
at once, and that one of Gall and Spurzheim’s 
disciples has by a jury been found guilty. first 
of grand larceny and then of murder. After 
the verdict is rendered he is asked, we will sup- 
pose. whether he has anything to say in ex- 
tenuation of his guilt in committing the crimes 
he has. Tbe criminal rises to address the 
court; and now, reader, let us with charitable 
heart, and with as deep a sympatby as we can 
mus:er. listen to the following plea of his: 
May it please this bonorable Court, by whom 
I am asked whether I did the deeds I am ac- 
cused of, and if I did. why the penalty of the 
law should not be inflicted upon me: I do not 
deny, gentlemen, that the deeds ascribed to 
me in this trial were done by me; I did appro- 
priate to myself the money that I am accused of 
stealing, and I did take the life of the man whom 
Tam accused of murdering. But, gentlemen, it 
is my misfortune that I was born with bad cere- 
bral and craniological indications. Those who 
bave examined my head phrenologically, assure 
me that kleptomania, or acquisitiveness, and de- 
structiveness are indicated by the conformation 
of iny skull, as being my prominent and essential 
traits of character, Now I hope you are aware, 
gentlemen, that those whose misfortune it is to 
bave been born with the two craniological pro- 
tuberances indicating a strong propensity to 
steal and to slay, can byno means help stealing 
and taking men’s lives. Why, gentlemen, if 
the science of Craniology had been understood 
in Bible times, David would not have written 
the 51st Psalm, Peter would not have wept bit- 


terly because he had denied Christ, nor would 
Judas, after betraying Christ. have exclaimed, 
‘I bave sinned.’ It was their iguorance of 
Pbrenology that caused those men to feel self- 
condemned for what they had done. Had they 
but known what we now know, namely, that 
no man is responsible for the cerebral organiza- 
tion that he is born with, or is blameworthy for 
deeds that are ascribable to the structure of 
the skull that God gave him, they would have 
bad no stings of conscience. It is my solemn 
conviction, gentlemen, that Ananias and Sap- 
phira could no more help keeping back part of 
the price than I could help taking the money 
I dia, and that neither Booth nor Guiteau could 
help shooting Lincoln and Garñeld any better 
than I could help killing the man that I have. 
I hope, therefore, to be bonorably discharged 
by thie Court, as one whose so-called crimes 
are chargeable not to any inexcusable wish of 
his to injure others. but to those peculiarities 
of brain and skull structure which the Creator 
gave him, and for which, of course, he is not 
answerable!” 

Think you, kind reader, that this man’s de- 
fense would be accepted by any judge or jury 
in the wide world? Is it your sober and hon- 
est conviction that one's accountableness is nec- 
essarily dependent on the shape of hia head, or 
that a deed which would otherwise be criminal 
can be rendered blameless by the doer’s chanc- 
ing to have a cerebral proneness to do that act ? 
I am sure that.so far from adopting the views ex- 
pressed in the speech of the supposed criminal, 
you at once pronounce them sophistical and 
absurd. Well, if God is confessedly the Former 
of man’s body, and must know in advance 
what mon at skull and brain cach mortal will 
have, and if His being the author of man’s 

hysical structure excuses no one for wrong 

eeds that he bas a propensity for doing, can 
His being the anthor of man’s mental and 
moral structure, and bis foreknowing what 
that structure will lead each actor to do, rob 
the actor of all freedom, and compel him to do 
what be don’t choose todo? Impossible. irra- 
tional, profoundly absurd! Will Judas. or any 
one of the lost. ever venture to offer so absurd a 
plea as that before God? Conscience will for- 
ever convict Christ’s betrayer of what it con- 
victed him at first, namely, that his betrayal 
of Jeeus, though ordained of God. was on his 
part a perfectly voluntary act; and that 
wretched man will never be so bad a reasoner 
as to deem himself blameless for an act that 
he chose to perform. Of him and of all the lost 
it will be true, that God gave them a chance to 
be holy and happy. and to their abuse of tbe 
powers and opportunities He gave them will 
they all be constrained to ascribe their ruin. 
No one of their number will have it to say that, 
in giving them existence, the Creator had 
wronged them, or had displayed the least de- 
gree of cruelty or injustice. Unsearchable as 
to us are many of God’s ways and providences, 
this truth should be firmly imbedded in every 
humap beart—‘‘ Just and true are Thy ways, 
Thou King of saints;” unalterably and stain- 
lessly pure will they ever remain! 

D, N. Y. 
— .. — — 
ZOOLOGY AND THE NOACHIAN DELUGE. 


BY J. W. LOWBER, M. A., PH. D. 


The historic and traditionary evidence of the 


Noachian Deluge is so conclusive, that even the 
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greatest enemies of the Bible are compelled to 
acknowledge its force. The mythologies of all 
the ancient nations are full of remembrances of 
the great catastrophe. It is described in the 
legends of the Greeks and sung in the poetry of 
the Romans. It is represented in hoary hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt and in the sculptured caves 
of India. It has not even been omitted in the 
5 writings of Mexico. The eminent 
ugh Miller says: The traditions of the flood 
may properly be regarded as universal, seeing 
there is scarcely any considerable race of men 
among which, in some of its forms, it is not to 
be found.” There is no possible way of ac- 
counting for these traditions without admit- 
ting the facts concerning the great deluge. 
he Deluge was evidently a judgment sent 
by Jehovah upon the wicked Antediluvians. 
They had filled up their cup of iniquity. The 
imagination of the thoughts of their hearts was 
evil continually. Every purpose of their 
hearts, and every scheme gotten up by them, 
were of a mulevolent character. Ip order to 
accomplish God's design in creating this world, 
it was necessary to destroy the wicl:ed race. 
It must be remembered that the Deluge of 
Noah was for the specific purpose of destroy- 
ing a wicked race, and nut for the purpose of 
simply bathing the earth in water. God had 
no design in baptizing the mountains, only so 
far as it was necessary in order to destroy the 
wicked Antediluvians, As the earth must be 
again peopled, God selected the best of the 
race that He might accomplish this. He 
thoroughly tested Noah, and found him to he a 
man of unwavering faith. The one hundred 
and twenty years of Noah’s ministry was suf- 
ficient to reach all the rest of the Antedilu- 
vians, who were worthy of salvation. 

It has generally been taught that the entire 
earth was submerged by the great Flood, so 
graphically described in Genesis. The skeptical 
scientist objects on the ground (1) that the ark 
could not have accommodated a male and a fe- 
male of each of all the various species now 
living; (2) that all the animals could not, by 
their natural constitutions, bave lived in the 
game temperature for a whole year. In an- 
swer to these objections, we wish positively to 
state, that we can see no good reason for main- 
taining the universality of the Deluge, any 
further than the destruction of mankind. It 
was universal so far as this earth was peopled, 
and no further. Jehovah is a great economist, 
and does not use miraculous power unless it is 
absolutely necessary. The natural element 
alone is used in the Divine Administration 
when it is sufficient; but when it is necessary, 
God puts forth miraculous power. If we con- 
cede that tbe Deluge was universal so far as 
the race was concerned, and not in reference 
to the entire globe, we are saved the necessity 
of supposing a number of unrecorded miracles. 
We are safe in stating that this is now the po- 
sition of some of the greatest Biblical scholars 
in the world. 

The position we have taken is in perfect har- 
mony with Bible phraseology. e phrase 
“all the earth ” is frequently used, when only 
the land of Palestine is meant. We have the 
statement. All countries came into Egypt to 
buy corn.” It is, however. a fact, that onl 
- those countries adjacent to Egypt are intended. 
There is always harmony between a correct 
understanding of Nature, and a fair interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


SIN SELF-RETRIBUTIVE. 


BY REV. T. NIELD. 

What is not God is of God and subject to the 
operation of His law, which is the expression of 
His will and the condition on which its well- 
being depends. Inorganic matter, eince inert, is 
subject to extraneous furce, either that of grav- 
ity or of vital force. Organic matter is created 
on a higher plane of law. It is endowed with 
vital force, which has the power to override 
the force of gravity. And vet the vegetable 
cannot know, think, will. The beast is higher 
in the scale of being; hence it moves within a 
higher sphere of law. It has mind to know 
and think, and will to wish and act. Hence 
why the beast oan comprehend the motions of 
the human mind and will as outwardly ex- 
pet upon the level of the beast's capacity to 

now. And since it is endowed with mind 
and will, it can antagonize the human mind 
and will. So far the beast and man are on a 
common ground, on which their natures meet 
and touch each other. But in his higher nature 
man is on the summit of terrestrial being. and 
with the finger of that nature he can touch the 
garment-hem of God, the Infinite. So God 
created man in his own image, iv the image of 
God created he him.” It is because his nature 
is exalted thus to kinship with his Maker that 
he has such wondrous powers. Their natures 
meet upon a level where thev touch each other. 
Man is material, hence is subject to the laws of 
matter; animal, hence subject to the laws of 
life; moral, hence amenable to laws on which 
depend the moral quality of actions; spiritual, 
hence within the sphere of the immaterial and 
eternal; hence he is able to assume au attitude 
in harmony or in antagonism toward the 
eternal infinite Spirit. 

The laws of being are the conditions of well- 
being. Hence, a violation of the laws of being 
is a violation of the conditions of well-being. 
Matter, since inert. and vegeta bles. since with- 
out intelligence and will. have not the power 
to break the laws of their environment. The 
beast. baving both intelligence and will, has, so 
fur forth, the power to break those laws and 
so entail upon itself the consequences of its 
self-oviginated acts, which have a measure of 
effect upon its happiness. But. lacking power 
to see the quality of acts as right or wrong, it 
has no moral power, and hence is not amenable 
to moral law; nor can it be involved in moral 
consequences. But man has moral power—in- 
tellect to see the quality of acts, and will to 
choose them or refuse. He has power to com- 

rehend the mind and will of God as they have 
en expressed in Jaw, and power to render or 
refuse obedience to the law. And thus, since the 
law of being is the condition of well-being, he 
has power to violate the conditions of well- 
being. So, to use this power is sin; for ein is 
the transgression of the law.” 

Effects are molded bv their causes in the 
moral and spiritual world. He wbo breaks the 
laws of bei breaks away from the conditions 
of his well-being, and the depth to which he 
falls is in proportion to the height from which 
he fell. Å takes an awful power to make a 
dreadful wreck. It took an archangel to make 
Beelzebub. It takes a being little lower than 
the angels to make one little higher than the 
devils. The nearness of his nature in its ap- 

roach toward the Infinite, the nearer infinite 
becomes the wreck of being, and the woe that 
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follows his antagonism to the laws of God. 
Here is the basis of the retribution that the 
Scriptures represent as the wrath of God. 
Man’s nature is pregnant with the grandest 
possibilities, and he is arbiter of his own des- 
tiny. Let these possibilities be negutived; let 
him break the bands of law, which are the 
safetv- bounds of nis environment; let bim burl 
himself against the adamantine will of the Om- 
nipotent, and he must stagger through eternity 
from the rebound. The wrath of God! 
the inexorableness of law. whose fiat is that 
causes must produce effects: by which the 
effect of sin involves the loss of all that a con- 
formity to law made possible, and the entail- 
ment of an eternized condition of depravity 
that leaves the soul in discord with the laws 
of universal beiny—self-ostracised and self- 
damned; yet damned by law. as one is riven 
bs the power of God who braves a thunder- 
It. 


As set forth in a former article. God, in 
making man a moral being. was under the ne- 
cessity of making him a free agent, capable of 
moral acts, hence capable of sin. Being a free 
agent, his acts are his own. Being his own, he 
is responsible for their results. Hence,.he it is 
himself who destinates hiinself, and, if he sin, 
consigns himself to hell and furnishes the fuel 
that shall burn him through eternity, and this 
by the inexorable operation of the law whose 
goodness he despised. whose power he dared to 
brave. 


GREENSBURG, Ky. 
— aed 


IS LIFE MERE PHYSICAL FORCE ?—No. 2. 


BY REV. JOS. 8. VANDYKE, A. M., D. D. 


It is assumed by some that life is a physical 
force, either one of the ordinary pù 5 forces, 
or a force no more unlike these than these are 
unlike one another. 

It has heen asserted that electricity is the 
efficient agency in the production of the suc. 
cession of molecular- changes which constitute 
life, whether those changes are restricted to the 
possible arrangements of indestructible atoms, 
or are extended to include new affections as- 
sumed by matter under new combinations, 
As electricity is capable of producing new com- 
pounds by the simple union of material mole- 
cules—a spark of the fluid passed through 
hydrogen and oxygen being capable of produc- 
ing such changes in the arrangement of the 
indivisible units as result in the production of 
water—it is assumed that it may also cause such 
changes as pass under the term life. As under 

oper conditions it can be transformed into 
feat: or light, or chemical affinity, or magnet- 
ism, it may also, under certain conditions, be 
transmuted into life; that is, if electricity, as 
ordinarily known to us, is not life, it is never- 
theless capable of being transmuted into life. 

Iu refutation of this theory it is competent to 
affirm. electricity must be regurded, in that 
case, as possessing two radically antagonistic 
sets of affections. Directly opposite qualities 
must then cobere in one and the same imma- 
terial, non-substautive simple succession of 
molecular changes.” It has mind, and it has 
no-mind. It has the phenomena of life, and it 
is lifeless; for science asserts that electricity is 
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“latent ” in many substances.“ It must he life, 
and it must be death; for if life is to be regarded 
as electricity because electricity circuiates 
through the body which life pervades, then we 
peon it ought also to be regarded as death, 

ecause 100 much electricity coursing through 
the body causes death. If death is too much 
life, and Jife is electricity. then why is the 
electric ell. when dead, no longer a surcharged 
hattery? It looks as if life were capable of em- 
pioying electricity as its agent. 

Others are inclined to regard life as heat. 
Certainly heat, within a limited range, is in- 
dispensable to the continuance of life. Too 
much heat, or too little heat, is alike incom- 

tible with either actual or potential vitality. 

f life is to be defined as heat because heat is an 
invariable attendant on life, then why may I 
not define it as water, which is also indispensa- 
ble to its existence? We have the authority of 
Prof. Huxley for the assertion that water is ab- 
solutely necessary to the continuance of iife, 
the buman embryo being actually ninety per 
cent. water: and yet no one has defined life as 
pura It is true that some of the simpler 
forms of vegetable life can undergo desiccation 
to such an extent that life is seemingly extinct, 
and yet on receiving moisture revivificition 
takes place after protracted periods of such ar- 
rested vitality. But revivification can also take 
place after the suspension of vital functions 
consequent on the loss of heat. . 

If life is heat, then ought we not to expect 
that the enemies of Christianity would offer no 
objection to such an interpretation of Acts” 
as makes the “ venomous reptile,” which fast- 
ened itself on Paul’s hand, come de novo from 
the flames, and not from the wood, being driv- 
en out by the heat? This miracle, if it be a 
miracle, requires no small measure of credulity. 

Without examining each theory possible un- 
der the comprehensive statement. Life is some 
one of the ordinary physical forces.“ we con- 
tent ourselves with an attempted refutat ion of 
the theory as a whole. Strauss asks, If, un- 
der certain conditions, motion is transformed 
into heat, why may it not, under other condi- 
tions, be transformed into sensation?” Instead 
of undertaking to prove that motion cannot be 
transformed into sensation, we ask lim to prove 
that it can. Until he thinks he has proved that 
it can be so transmuted, we certainiy need not 
undertake to prove that it cannot te. Again 
he asserts, ** A part of the sum total of matter 
emerges from time to time out of the usual 
course of its motions into special chemico-or- 
ganic combinations.” Judging from the calm 
confidence with which this assertion is made, 
one would suppose that its author had fre- 
quently seen matter forsaking its usual course 
of motions” toenter ‘‘ special chemico-organic 
combinations,” or at least had one or more ex- 
periments upon which the affirmation rested—a 
few metaphysical arguments at least. No: his 
statement is an unsupported hypothesis. There 
is absolutely no proof whatsoever that matter 
from time to time emerges out of the usual 
course of its motions,” 


* Modern science has given us latent heat,” “ in- 
visible light,” ‘hypothetical ether,“ and “ theoret- 
ical mind stuff,“ as well as latent electricity:”’ and 
this it has done while inveighing against subtle influ- 
ences. Are we not justified in expressing the hope 
that it may yet come to accept the theory of vital 
force?’’—that it may yet proclaim itself the stanch de- 
fender of the doctrine of an invisible, Spiritual Per- 
sonality? 
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We are not disposed to defend any concept ion 
of life which interferes with the assumption 
that it may and does employ physical forces as 
its agents. There are physical forces at work 
in every living organism. There are chemical 
affinities. There are electrical currents in 
organized beings. The question is: Are we 
justified in affirming that there is nothing in 
organisms except matter and the ordinary 
physical forces? To this question we answer, 
there is something more in living organisms 
than matter and its inherent forces—there are 
vital forces. This assumption, if it is to be 
regarded as an assumption, is seemingly indis- 
pensably necessary to account for the phenom- 
ena of life. Do I conclude that because the 
locomotive has driving wheels, and steel axles, 
and iron rails under it, and a boiler, and an 
ample supply of coal, and a sufficiency of 
water, and nicely fitting pistons, aud band- 
somely constructed cars attached to it. there- 
fore. to-morrow, at precisely twelve o'clock. 
having turned itself around, reversed the seats 
in the cars, and kindled a fire in the furnace, 
it will start without an engineer from Philadel- 
phia for Cincinnati, stopping on its way at such 
cities as have connections with other railroads, 
halting for a fresh supply of coal and water 
where these may be had, running at a particu- 
lar rate of speed to Pittsburg and with acceler- 
ated speed beyond, emitting a shrill whistle at 
‘every road-crossing, putting on brakes when 
running down inclined planes, increasing the 
amount of steaiu when ascending the mount 
ainous regions of Pennsylvania, pausing just 
twenty minutes three times a day, at meal 
hours, to afford 55 an opportunity of 
eating, muking these stops where victuals are 
in readiness, etc.? Such a conclusion would be 
fitting evidence that I was entitled to a room 
in the lunatic asylum. Avd if any one in the 
wide universe expects me to believe that the 
ordinary forces of nature, without direction 
from a superintending intelligence, can pro- 
duce the phenomena of life, he must do more 


than assure me that some scientists accept this 


theory, that they present labored arguments in 
its favor, that they confidently expect to present 
unanswerable prooi by and by; that they 
boastingly prophesy that in the next generation 
every one will believe it; that, in fact, nearly 
every intelligent person does now, except the 
illiberal,” »the bigoted,” the prejudiced,” 
“the narrow-minded,” and ‘the despicable 
orthodox dupes.” He must present incontro- 
vertible evidence now that.there is no intelli- 
gent agent which employs physical forces. He 
must prove that physical forces are equal to 
tbe production of such effects. He need not 
cudgel his antagonists with the prophetic 
science that is still in the clinched fist of the 
future. The next generation will no doubt be 
able to do its own thinking, and what it can- 
not refute it will no doubt have sense enough 
to respect, if it cannot accept it as proved. 
Neither God, nor the equity which is the child 
of evolution, calls upon this age to fight enemies 
as yet unborn. Consequently, until the un- 
answerable arguments are presented—and no 
one pretends that they have been presented 
reason will continue to constrain the belief that 
physical forces, though sufficiently potent, if 
directed by an intelligent will, to convey Mt. 
Blanc to the distant Alcyone, are nevertheless 
powerless in themselves to produce intelligent 
results. 
CLANBURY, N. J. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION OF THE ARTI- 
CLES ON EVOLUTION, OR NATURE'S SYS 
TEM OF PROGRESSIVE CHANGES. 


BY ISAAC HOFFER, ESQ. 


First. We have seen that Nature’s System of 
Progressive Changes is distinctly marked off 
into three great periods, and that in the com- 
mencement of the First period there appear 
to have been only two forces in action—repul- 
sion and attraction; and that these two forces 
were the prevailing and conditioning forces 
during this period; and that chemical force 
came into action when matter was passing 
from a state of disintegration into a state of ag- 
gregation and consolidation, and was depend- 
ent for its action upon these two conditioning 
forces, 

During the Second period these same two 
forces remained the 55 agencies and 
brought about the proper conditions for the 
operation of vital forces, and the development 
of the grand system of life. In tbe Third 
period the same forces are still the conditioning 
power. and the fundamental forces upon whose 
action all the operations in nature are depend- 
ent. Being the most enduring and unchanging 
forces they are yet the agencies upon whose 
action the greater changes in nature depend, 

Second. That chemical force has disiotegrat- 
ing, combining. and formative powers; and 
vital forces bave, in addition to this, organiz- 
ing, Vitalizing, and characterizing powers; 
and that the formative and developing action, 
both of chemical and vital forces, require and 
produce conditions in which the atoms of mat- 
ter are disunited and brought into a state of 
perfect sameness. This state of disintegration 
and sameness in matter is the busis and source 
of progressive changes. It is here that divis- 
ion and differentiation start. A nucleus of liv- 
ing matter is first formed and then expanded 
into a cell—a vitalized product. This is the 
beginning of all vital action in vegetable and 
animal life, and is the process through which 
all plants and animals are developed. Mat- 
ter must be infused with life and become living 
matter without any distinguishing characteris- 
tics as to the kind of matter, before it can be- 
come part of a living body, whether developed 
from the seed or by nutrition: and the kind of 
plant or animal is wholly determined by the 
agency—the vital force—that transforms the 
dead material into living matter. 

Third. That all the forces which appear to 
have been employed in this whole system of 
progressive changes were mere agencies, de- 
pendent upon a superior power—a power 
superior to all conditions and dependencies, 
self-sufficient and capable of originating this 
system; and of energizing, directing and con- 
trolling all the operations and results involved 
in its successful accomplishment. And that 
this superior power has its source in intellectual 
energy, and that from this source proceed all 
the activities in nature and in man. 

Fourth. Iu man, intellectual energy, physical 
and vital forces, and matter, are all represented 
and embodied in one . personality, 
and in one form of energy. and that in this 
personality the intellectual part is the elemen- 
tary source—the originating, designing, exert- 
ing, impelling, directing and controlling power 
in all man’s actions and doings. In him the 
cycle of physical development is completed, 
and a self-sufficient and self-exerting energy 
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perfected, and the era of intellectual progress 
commenced. This intellectual part is the only 
self-developing energy, and the sole progressive 
power, and to it is committed and intrusted 
the sole agency for continuing the great system 
of progress in the spheres of thought and intel- 
lectval operations now and in the future. 
Every individual man is a perfected product, 
and complete representative of all the progress- 
ive powers and agencies manifested and em- 
ployed iu nature’s past system of progressive 
chauges; and is also a complete, but limited 
and finite. representative of that superior 
power which sustains, directs, and controls 
nature iu all her operations. 

Fifth. From the foregoing summary we are 
led to conclude: 1. That al the forces of nature 
and all the elements of matter have one and the 
same source. 

We cannot approach this source to examine 
it, and see what it is, and how force and mat- 
ter emanate and proceed from it; and through 
what changes they pass in their receding from 
this source. But it is a self-evident fact that 
something cannot emanate and proceed from a 
source that is not contained in it, and that 
which emanates and proceeds is a part of. and 
80 far represents in some form, what was con- 
tained in the source. 

And it is also a self-evident fact that if some- 
thing emanates and proceeds from its source it 
must make its appearance somewhere else; and 
that in the order in which it proceeds subject 
only to the changes involved in the proceeding 
and extension. From these facts it is clearly 
evident that the forces and matter of this earth, 
and the operations and results of their inter- 
uctions, are representative, in some form, 
and to some degree, of what exists and takes 
place in the source where they come from. 
And that they come from some source, and 
have their Efficient Cause there, must either be 
true. or else they must come from nowhere. 
and must have been produced or created out of 
nothing. and without any causation. . 

2. That forces in their fundamental energies 
and direct actions, and elementary substances 
in their essence, are unchangeable and therefore 
without beginning or end. 

We cannot in our researches go beyond time 
and existence. and conceive of the origin of 
a First Cause, nor can we comprehend 
clearly how anything can exist withont an 
origin and a cause; for everything tangible in 
the organic and unorganic world shows unmis- 
takable evidence of a changed condition, and 
every change must have its cause and its ori- 
gin; and yet the very fact that every change 
must bave its cause and its origin imperatively 
necessitates an ultimate cause and source, 
which is unchangeable, uncaused, and without 
origin. There can be no causation and origiva- 
tion by nothing and in nothing, and yet there 
can be no dependent things without something 
to depend on: and without something to be 
changed and the power to change it, there can 
be no change. But this is a world of changes 
and transformations. and it is only these and 
the laws governing them that we can examine, 
and from what is represented in them learn 
something of their cause and source. 

Forces in their fundamental actions do not 
change, but their effects and results may 
change with the varvinjs conditions and char- 
acteristics of the substances in which they 
operate. Repulsion and attraction, chemical 
and vital forces, and mental energy have 
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each fixed and immutable laws of action from 
which no variation has ever been discovered by 
man. Neither can material substances be 
changed in their essence, but in their state, 
combination and relation they are the passive 
elements of all change. The iron in the blood, 
in the ore, or in a bar of steel, while the 
same io essence, is in each case so completely 
transformed, that it has no apparent identical 
characteristics in either. These facts demon- 
strate that there is an ultimate state of substan- 
tiality, and an unchanging source from which 
procecd all the powers and elements of change. 
Paradoxical as this may seem, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that all the tests of chemistry and of 
science go to prove that elementary sub- 
stances cannot be changed in their essence; and 
a thing that is unchangeable cannot have been 
brought into existence by any cause, nor can it 
have had an origin, for causing a thing to be, 
or originating a thing is an operation of change; 
hence forces that are fundamentally unchange- 
able and elementary substances that in their 
essence cannot be varied, exist independent of 
causation, and without a beginning, and being 
unchangeable, must continue in endless duration 
the same in energy and action and in essence. 
LEBANON, Pa. 


— . —üw—fu — 
PUNISHMENT, RETRIBUTION, EXPIATION. 


BY JUDGE G. C. LANPHERE. 


There is much of evil and injustice in the 
world, and hence the necessity of punishment. 
It is as necessary to our physical well- being as 
to our moral nature. In the state, as in the 
family, the certainty of punishment for wrong- 
doing is one of the most effective means for 
the preservation of society. Indeed, the civili- 
zation of a people is justly measured by the 
certainty. or uncertainty of the punishment of 
crime. When the state can truthfully say to 
the criminal, Know that for all this thou 
shalt be brought into judgment,” a high order 
of civilization prevails. And the sooner punish- 
ment follows crime. the better for the state, 
and the hetter for the wrongdoer. Not only is 
punishment, when justly administered, a pre- 
server of society: it saves the individual from 
greater evils, and hence greater ultimate suf- 
fering. Viewed in true wight, and divested of 
the sophistries of sense, punishment for wrong: 
doing is a great blessing. ‘‘ Before I was afflict - 
ed I went astray; but now have I kept thy 
wora.” 

Whether there be a Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe or not, in the moral realm punish- 
ment, suffering of some kind, a y follows 
„ They are so tied together that 
neither God nor man can. or does separate 
them. Repentance only affects the future. It 
cannot condone or obliterate the past. It can- 
not interpose between the wrong and its pun- 
ishment and stop the blow. And it is well for 
the world that it is eo. That system of morals, 
or of theology, which teaches that men can 
escape punishment for wrong-doing, is in the 
highest degree pernicious, and if believed, can- 
not but work great injury to society. It isthe 
false and deceptive cry of peace, peace,” 
when there is, and can he no peace, until Justice 
has overtaken the guilty. 

Punishment may be regarded as of two kinds: 
externa, such as is inflicted by a parent upon 
a child, and by the state upon a criminal; and 
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internal, following the violation of the moral 
law. consisting of remorse, shame, fear, humil- 
iation. the writhing of a guilty conscience, loss 
of human symputhy, and deadness to all that 
is noble in the human character. The latter 
kind of punishment is properly termed retribu- 
tive, or expiatory. The former kind of punish- 
ment may be condoned, omitted. or escaped; 
the Jatter can never be. The experience of 
mankind demonstrates the profound wisdom 
of the Great Teacher, when He said, Agree 
with thine adversary,” Justice, temperance, 
purity, human syu:pathy. quickly whilst 
thou art in the way with him, lest at any 
time the adversarv deliver thee to the Judge, 
and the Judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thon be cast into Prison. Verily, I say unto 
thee, thou shalt by no menns come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” ` 

Goa does not punish any one, except thruugh 
the operation of his laws: no more in the future 
life, than in the present. We can understand 
bow He punishes the violation of physical 
laws. It is in and through their operation, aud 
the laws of our own being. If we put our 
hands in the fire, we shall suffer pain. Why 
should He punish in a different manner the vio- 
Jation of moral laws? The physical law is vin- 
dicated by the pain and the other effects of its 
violation. In like manner, so far as we can ree 
and know, are moral laws vindicated. And if 
this mode of vindicating physical laws is con- 
sistent with Infinite benevolence in the Divine 
Eeing—and who will say it is not?—the like 
mode of vindicating moi al law must be consist- 
ent with that Benevolence, This view precludes 


the idea of malevolence or revenge on the part 
of God towarJ the persons of the guilty. od 
is “no respecter of persons.” He does not love 


one, and hate another. He loves all, and does. 
and ever will do, all He can to make all—devils 
as well assaints—happy. This idea may not be 
“orthodox,” but I am not writing in the inter- 
est of, or to please any sect or party, but in be- 
half of truth, as I see It. 

Moral laws, which are laws of God's being as 
well as of ours, execute themselves upon the 
offender. Human laws require an executive 
to enforce them; not so Divine laws. I have 
spoken of moral or Divine laws enforcing them- 
selves. This does not preclude the idea of the 
enforcement, in the future nfe of human, or, if 
you please, demoniac laws. and regulations for 
the protection of Society. Order of some kind 
must reign even io hell. In God’s government 

unishment may be delaved: but sooner or 
ater, every individual will “ reap the reward 
of his own doings.” “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” This 
was said in no vindictive spirit, but as prophecy. 
It is a declaration of the relation between cause 
and effect; between good or bad action, and 
the inevitable consequences of such action. 
Who can question the justice of such laws? In 
the operation of Divine laws, and in a spiritual 
sense, it is indeed true, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” Punishment. expia- 
tion, grows out of the offense, flows from it. 
On the other hand, Divine rewards and bene- 
diction follow every unselfish. kindly act, and 
even thought. 
in rendering to every inan his due. 

If we cease to love evil. and come to love and 
practice good, though the effects of the evils 
we have done cannot be obliterated, yet the 

unishment or unhappiness resulting there- 
m will be mitigated, lessened, and we shall 
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enjoy the happiness, modified by the recollec- 
tions of past evils, flowing from the love and 
practice of that which is good. If we shall suffer 
endlessly, it will be because we shall love and 
ractice evil endlessly; because we bave made 
hell cur heaven. In all this there is nothing to 
impeach the benevolence of the Almighty. There 
are powerful influences for evil, and equally 
werful for good. We are in this way held 
in equilibrium. in freedom of choice, and can 
turn to the right. or the left. as we choose. Man 
to be man. and not simply a beast, was neces- 
sarily endowed with these powers. 

GALESBURG, III. 

P.S.—I am unwilling to bave the benefit of 
your valunble publication without paying some- 
thing more for it, and you will find one dollar 
inclosed. G. C. L. 
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CAMPING TOUR TO YO-SEMITE VALLEY 
AND OALEVERAS BIG TREES.—No. 6. 


BY PROF. I, L. KEPHART, D. D. 
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dawned crisp and chilly. Very dis- 
tinctly did the air indicate to us that we were 
in the vicinity of snow. As early as usual we 
were up and around, and in due time we were 
all “ready to move.” Only twenty miles lay 
between us and the world-renowned valley! 
This. then, was to be to us the most memora- 
ble day of all our tour thus far, for with rea- 
sonable luck, we would surely reach the valley 
before sundown. So, with cheerful spirits and 
bright hopes, we betook ourselves to our jour- 
ney. But, oh! what a road! Up, up, up we 
went! One almost continuous ascent (some- 
times very steep) for about fifteen miles. One 
hour after we had left Crocker’:, and when the 
professor and his wife and Lizzie were walking 
some distance in advance of the wagon, he 
having tLe gun, Mrs. Kephurt, looking up on 
the side of the mountain, not more than 40 
yards distant, espied a deer, and pointed it out 
to me, when it soon disappeared in the under- 
brush. Half an hour after. Mrs. Klinefelter 
espied another, and, inting toward it, she 
exclaimed oman iio at the top of her voice, 
On, look at the deer!” This sent it skipping 
through the thicket of immense pines aud 
brush, at a rate so swift that the professor had 
no chance to shoot at it. 3 
Slowly we continue our journey, climbing 
the immense hills, through the grandest forests 
of sugar pines, yellow pines, firs, and cedars. 
The surroundiogs were awe-inspiring. A tre- 
mendous growth of timber covers the mount 
aius for miles and miles, their dense branches 
in mauy places quite obscuring the sun. 1m- 
pressing the mind with an almost superstitious 
sense of the special presence of the sylvan 
deity. For size and height these sugar pines 
are tremendous. I was born and reared among 
the “tall piues of Clearfield County. Pa, but 
they could not compare with these. Hundreds 
of them are each eight feet in diameter and 
two hundred feet high. and many of the cedars 
are six feet iu diameter, and as tall as the sugat 
ioes. Horace Greeley, speaking of the timber 
forests of the Sierra Nevadas, once said: Look 
down from almost any of their peaks, and your 
range of vision is filled, bounded, satistied by 
what might be termed a tempest-tossed sea of 
evergreens, filling every upland valley, cover 
ing every hill-side, crowning every peak bat 
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the bighest, with their unfading luxuriance.” 
Well may we exclaim: 
Here, side by side, the forest kings 
Lift up their heads and flap their wings; 
For centuries they ve braved the storm, 
And still, through seasons cold and warm, 
In serried ranks they grandly stand 
As planted by the Almighty’s hand. 

But we move along. making our necks to 
ache by looking up at tbe tops of these grand 
trees, and having for tbe time quite forgotten 
that we are this day to pass through the Tuo- 
lumne grove of «Big rees.” we are all of a 
are called tlie Siamese Twins.” The bark is 
20 inches thick, and 1s of a very soft, spongy 


sudden surprised to find ourselves right along- 

d 

M 
texture. 
stands one of the trees that has been tunneled 
went around that way and drove our horses 
large as these trees are, they do not seem so 
several miles before arriving at the grove you 
sugar pines. Having become familiar with 
that are 25 feet in diameter and 800 feet high 


forests of California — the sequoias giganti. 
This grove of Big Trees contains thirty-five 
of these wonderful vegetable productions. Of 
course they are not all standing together, but 
are interspersed with many pines, an 
firs. But they are monsters. Two of them 
growing from the same root sepurate about 15 
feet from the ground, and measure 114 feet in 
circumference, or 88 feet in diameter. The 


side of one of the mighty mastodons of the 
About 50 yards from the maiu road 

through, and on our return from the valley we 
and wagons right through the tunnel. But 
large to the visitor, owing to the fact that for 
have been constantly looking at the immense 
trees 8 feet in diameter and 200 feet high, trees 
do not seem so large as you would suppose. 
Hence, if you simply sit in your wagon and 
Jook ut them, you astonishment will not be as 
great as you had anticipated. But stop your 
team, get out of your wagon, and go to and 
walk around the monster, and then will your 
cane of wonder be wrought up to a white 
eat. 
From this grove we continued to climb the 
forest-covered mountain until ten a. M., when, 
the women being in the wagon, and driving, 
and the Professor andI walking some distance 
ahead, we were suddenly startled by them ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O, snow! snow! look at the snow!” 
(We had’ in the morning, raised the question as 
to who would be the first to see snow, and we 
men had stated very positively that we were 
sure that the women would not.) Looking in 
the direction in which they were pointing, sure 
enough, down in a ravine 100 yards from the 
road, there lay a large bed of snow. We both 
ran down to it, and brought up some, and snow- 
balled the women on the 5th of July ! 
About 11.30 A. M. we arrived at an open park. 
where a crystal stream ran across the road, and 
huge granite bowlderslay all around. Here we 
halted for dinner. built a fire, fed our horses. 
cooked a ‘‘ square meal,” and took a good rest. 
In the afternoon we proceeded. still upward, 
and Crane’s Flat and Tamrac Flat. A 
little beyond the former we crossed the water- 
shed that divides the waters of the Tuolumne 
from those of the Merced River: and at the 
latter we crossed the rapid. foaming, clear Cas- 
cade Creek. This creek winds its way down 
the mountain in a succession of falls, cascades 
and whirlpools, making a descent of more than 


three thourand feet in less than five miles, and 
empties into the Merced River a few miles be- 


low the Yo-Semite Valley. Not far beyond 
Cascade Creek we begin the wonderful descent 
into the moxt wonderful valley of the world. 
Up to within a few years this part of the jour- 
ney had td be made on foot or on horseback, 
there being no wagon road, but now a very 
steep. but well-graded, safe wagon road trav- 
ersen the mountain side and leads you safe 
intothe valley. Down this wonderful road into 
this more wonderful valley we go, now wind- 
ing, now zigzagging back and forth on the 
almost perpendicular mountain side, in many 
places the road so narrow and the mountain 
sides so steep that a misdrive of six inches 
would dash wagon, team and all down hun- 
dreds of feet, among tue glaring ranite rocks. 
But O. what a yawning chasm lays benrath 
us. Down, down, thousands of feet, appar- 
ently almost under us, we catch glimpses of 
the Merced River. As we were descending. 
the exclamations were about as follows: 

Prof. Klinefelter—** Oh, isn’t that fine! Oh, 
isn’t that grand!” 

Mrs, Klinefelter—‘‘Oh, did you ever see any- 
thing so perfectly grand! Isn’t that terrible! 
It makes me dizzy to look at it.” 

Mrs. Kephart—Oh, isn't that beautiful! Oh. 
but I do enjoy this! I am perfectly delighted!” 

Lizzie—** Oh, papa, hold on to those horses; 
what if we'd go over here!” 

About 4.80 P. M. we rounded a point, and the 
Professor exclaimed: ‘** There!—there are the 
Bridal Veil Falls!“ And. sure enough, across on 
the opposite side of the valley. distant, in a 
straight line, about five miles, there we saw a 
long, white veil „ the perpen- 
dicular ledge, apparently about 50 feet Jong and 
two feet wide, but, in reality, a perpendicular 
fall of 920 feet. On we went, and about 5 P. M. 
we were really down in the valley, within a 
hundred yards of the base of the far-famed and 
tremendous El Capitan. Being strangers in 
the valley, having no guide, Enon ing noth- 
ing of the privileges granted to campers, 
and it being Saturday evening, we would, for 
the present, spend. no time in sight-seeing, but 
drove on to the head of the valley, a distance of 
six miles, where, having found a *‘ cnmpers’ re- 
treat,” and the place where hay could be pro- 
cured, we went into camp on the banks of the 
North Branch of the Merced River. right under 
the shadow of North Dome, South Dome, 
Glacier Point and Royal Arches, the top of each 
capped with snow, and apparently distant only 
a gun-shot. but in reality distant from a mile 
and a half to two miles. Supper over, the 
horses well seen to, we arranged our beds, and 
retired for the night amid the musical tones of 
the constant sigh, and whir, and roar and ripple 
of the distant falls, and the near-by, rapidly 
flowing Merced. In my next I will attempt a 
description of the valley and its magnificent 
scenery. | 

WOODBRIDGE, Cal, 


NERVOUS FUNCTIONS. 


BY PROF. W. H. H. MUSICK. 


Physiologists tell us that the cerebral convo- 
lutions constitute the organ of conscious men- 
tality, and they describe those muscular actions 
supposed to emanate from the reactions of this 
netve-center as voluntary movements. while 
the muscular contractions that are controlled 
by tbe nervous influence of other portions of 
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the cerebro-spinal axis are called reflex ac- 
tions,” and said to be automatic in character. 
There is no logical basis for such a distinction. 

The gray, nervous substance is continuous 

throughout the cerebro-spinal axis, and has the 
same structure and composition in all parts of 
the system. The results obtained by experi- 
ment on animais, and by pathological observa- 
tious of the human subject, in both normal and 
abnormal conditions of the nervous system, all 
go to show that in all parts of the system, nerv- 
ous action is essentially the same. 
Iwill undertake to say. the original conscious 
perception of the visual impression takes place 
in tbe RETINA. The optic nerve is, admittedly, 
insensible to light, and its reactions to mechan- 
ical or galvanic irritation are the sume as those 
of the nerves of general sensibility. The retina 
is provided with a collection of gray nervous 
matter—a layer of multipolar nerve-cells pre- 
cisely like those of the brain. 

The conscious perception of tactile impressions 
takes place in the papillae: of the integument 
where, I infer, both gray and white nervous 
matter are concerned in the function of sensa- 
tion. The tactile corpuscles are, evidently, to 
be regarded as nerve-cells, but those corpuscles 
are not found in each papilla. There is much 
reason to believe that the white substance of 
the nervous system performs a higher function 
than the simple diffusion and propagation of 
impressions and volitions. The greater number 
of experimenters have failed to discover any in- 
dications of sensibility in the gray matter of 
the nervous systen. The“ most exact experi- 
ments” in regard to sensibility, are said to have 
been those of VEYSSIERE (Dr. Dalfon's Physi- 
ology. puges 485-95), and he found that the grav 
substance of the cerebral convolutions, as well 
as that of the cerebral ganglia, might be ex- 
tensively injured without causing loss of sensi- 
bility, but this effect was produced iu propor- 
tion to the extension of the injury to the internal 
capsule. 

y ANDALIA, Mo. 
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AN OPEN LETTER—No. 2. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 


Fremont, Ohio, May, Ist, 1885. 


Pror. JoHN TYNDALL. London. England, 
Pror. H. L. F. HELMHOLTZ, Berlin, Germany, 


d 
Pror. A. M. Maver, Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 


GENTLEMEN. —This is the second time that I 
take to myself the honor of addressing you upon 
a subject of absorbing interest to all who love 
the truth for the sake of its intrinsic excellency. 
You doubtless have a distinct recollection of 
the matter set forth in the former epistle for 
your careful and candid consideration. Ihave 
reference to a communication which appeared 
before the learned public in THE Microcosm of 
February. 1883, bearing upon a new theory in 
the science of Acoustics. Previous to that date 
alreadv. one A. WILFORD HALL, of 28 Park Row, 
New York City. had shown serious signs of 
skepticism concerning a certain (or rather un- 
certain) theory of sound. of which theory you are 
suspected of knowing more than you are willing 
to tell. I then wrote to you hoping that by our 
combined efforts we might be able to crush out 
this supposed insipient heresy in science, and 
place the old doctrine beyond the reach of such 
dangerous assailants. You will also call to 


mind that, in the said communication, I made 
some very valuable suggestions upon tbe sub- 
ject of our correspondence. In the meantime 

have written a number of earnest letters to 
the said HALL suggesting to him the expediency 
of his early return to the advocacy of the old 
theory, that sepulchral harmony might again 
prevail within the materialistic fold. Do you 
think that he would listen to my proposed 
termsof peace? On the contrary, he renewed 
hostilities with more determination than ever. 
I tben asked for further reasons of the scientific 
hope within him, to which he replied with an 
exuberance of enthusiasm and an array of 
facts which have placed hin almost beyond my 
control. In fact [hare become an almost con- 
firmed convert to the new faith; and yet I 
linger upon the ragged edge of respectability in 
science in the hope that you may yet be induced 
to come to my assistance. 

Perhaps you are not aware that in learned 
circles you are looked upon as the exponents 
of the old doctrine known as the wave theory 
of Sound. The world has therefore a right to 
seek counsel at your sanhedrim. As your po 
sition is one of honor, let me remind you that 
it is also one of responsibility. Thousands of 
apxious eves are turned toward you with a 
reasonable expectation that you will soon cease 

our contemptible contemptuousness of coward- 
ly silence and speak some great word of scientific 
salvation before it is too late for the boy to leap 
in safety from the burning deck. One honest 
toot from your undulatory bugle might even 
yet rally the demoralized fugitives for a des- 
perate stand in behalf of the weak and vener- 
able theory which you have the questionable 
honor to represent. Should you continue to 
persist in your mysterious reticence when 
questioned concerning the legitimacy of your 
own scientific progeny. the sentiment of a virt- 
uous public may become suspicious and fill the 
air with scandal. For my part, 1 hereby state 
to vou in all frankness that after addressing you 
this second communication upon the subject I 
shall respectfully ask to be relieved from any 
further responsibility in the matter. Why not? 
That the alleged heresy is spreading is evident 
to all who read the papers. Remember the 
character of the men whom you are called upon 
te convert from the supposed error of their 
ways. They are not found among the screech- 
sole of science; neither are they numbered 
with those who are disposed to catch the itch 
for the mere pleasure of scratching. Sincere in 
the advocacy of the new doctrine, they claim 
to base their belief upon incontrovertiole facts. 
Nobody but the leading apostles of the old faith 
can hope to convince them that they are wrong. 
The case calls for immediate action on your 
part. Otherwise chere is ground for grave fears 
that the Editor of this journal will continue to 
advocate his theory of Corpuscular Emissions 
until he accomplishes the seduction of the planet 
on which we live. 

I say that your immediate attention is called 
to the matter berein presented. A continued 
silence, and all may be lost. Just think of the 
hallowed associations which for centuries have 
clustered around the theory in which your owt 
names are now embalmed. Consider the crit 
ical condition of your fame as among the lead- 
ing acousticians of the world. Think of your 
printed lectures and published text- books in an 
attempted elucidation of a theory whose sound- 
ness has been called in question. Tbink, too, 
of the thousands of honest men who are follow- 
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ing the leadership of one who seems as stub- 
born and uncompromising as the truth which 
he feels bimself called upon to advocate. These 
men ask you to step forward and answer the 
charges preferred against the theory which 
seems to be immortalized in waves of air. It is 
further worthy of your attention, that a new 
text-book on sound is now in the speedy course 
of preparation. This book will soon find its 
way into all the schools aud colleges of our 
land. A few copies will be sent as missionaries 
to the arientitic heathen of your own country. 
The war is to be carried into Africa. You must 
either get back into the Soudan, stand the 
brunt of battle, or surrender at discretion. 
Discretion suggests that you surrender immedi- 
ately. 

Perhars vou are not aware of the real ques- 
tion at issue. It so, you will certainly allow 
me the pleasure of supplying vou with a little 
valuable information upon the subject. First 
‘of all permit me to state that this newly an- 
nounced principle of science is broader tban the 
widest range that can possibly be taken in the 
present discussion of the sound question. Sub- 
stantialism maintaios that the universe in its 
very constitution incorporates certain imma- 
terial elementa of force which are as real as 
the material objects in nature and no less pos- 
sessed of actual being than the rocks of the 
Earth or the stars of Heaven. This new phi- 
losophy is called Substantialism in contradis- 
tinction from Materialism because it lays the 
poate empbasis upon the immaterial or 

orce entities in God’s great handiwork. This 
emphasis is thus placed because the immateri- 
ally substantial in the Universe is held to be the 
motive power tbat drives the wheels of its 
more material machinery. Hence the reversal 
of some moss-covered theories in science. Mat- 
ter cannot produce motion, neither can molec- 
ular motion produce an entity of any kind. 
Light, heat or electricity may produce motion, 
but cannot be the product thereof. The brain 
is not the originator but the organ of the mind. 
Sound is an immaterial substance, and, like 
every other force-element in nature, asserts it- 
self accoriling to its own law of manifestation. 
The invisible things of God are clearly seen in 
the things which do appear. Air- waves can 
produce sound no more than the lengthening 
of the shadow of the Washington Monument 
can cause the setting of the sun, and just as 
little as the crowing of the cock can produce 
the twilight of the morning. 

The brief outline atternpted in the foregoing 
paragraph muy afford you some idea as to the 
teachings of the Substantial Philosophy, of 
which the corpuscular theory of sound is only 
a brunch. Will you not arise in tte might and 
majesty of your precarious reputations and 
crush this seditious movement from the Earth? 
Should you conclude to undertake the task, be 
careful that you do not get crushed by the accu- 
mulating power of this formidable rebellion in 
science. There is fun in hunting the tiger, but 
the amusement is not quite so relishable when 


the tiger begios to hunt the sportsmen. Let 
me give you a few points concerning the 
enemy with which you will have to deal. The 


Substantial Philosophy has but one tower of 
strength; and ufter you succeed in capturing 
that stronghold the citadel will open of its own 
accord to receive you. That tower of strength 
is truth. Dr. Halland his coadjutors seem to act 
as though truth were everything in a scientific 
conflict. I verily believe that they would not 
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hesitate to assert that truth is of more impor 
tance than age aud respectability combined. No 
wonder that the regulars pronouuce them a set 
of cranks. Do they not know that although 
honesty requires them to advocate the superla- 
tive majesty of truth, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to adopt and follow a verv different 
principle in ethics in order to reach the temple 
of ephemeral fame and feast upon the adula- 
tions of admiring fools? Dr. Hall is not onlya 
great stickler for truth, but he also makes 
ussertions that seem to fly directly into the face 
of established opinions. Indeed, I would not 
be surprised to hear him announce that roller- 
skating is not a divinely appointed means of 
grace. 

Now, gentlemen, from what I know of your 
reputations for expertness in matters of jug- 
glery, I have reason to believe that you are the 
very men to undertake the work of silencin 
the annoying batteries of the Substantial Phi- 
losophy. Quité a number of college professors 
in this country have attempted the penlous 
task, but failed most signally. Why? Their 
failure is attributable to the fact that they be- 
gan the siege without any concert of action, 
and therefore did more damage to each other 
than to the common enemy. Besides, a few of 
them by fits of accidental honesty made certain 
concessions which came pretty near giving 

our whole cause away. In fact, they have 

rought merited ridicule upon themselves by 
their medley of contradictory assertions, which, 
taken altogether, made their side of the dis- 
cussion about as intelligible and laughable as a 
forest full of screeching and chattering monk- 
eys. You must not only concert your war 
measures, but also adopt a differert line of 
tactics, If you had truth upon yonr side, it 
would be quite another matter. Truth never 
contradicts itself though handled by ten thou- 
sand advocates of a common cause. Unfort- 
unately that article is now in possession of the 
tranquil hero who holcs the fort at 23 Park 
Row, New York City. In order to succeed in 
your hazardous undertaking. you must attract 
his attention from this Gibraltar of his position, 
and entice him to give battle at some other 
point: Send out some Delilah to shear off these 
ocks of hia strength, and then it will be an easy 
matter to chain him to your chariot wheels, 
and drag him to the seductive portals of your 
dismal sophistry. 
Affectionately yours, 
J. I. SWANDER. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE PRESENT THEORY 
OF FORCE AND ENERG IT. No. 2. 


BY HENRY A. MOTT, PH. D., F. C. 8. 

With a clear understanding of the nature of 
the supposed Ether medium as expounded by 
the bighest authorities, and set forth in my 
first paper, we can proceed to the considera- 


tion of the present theory of Light.“ Electricity. 


Magnetism, etc. 

The sensation of Light,” says Lommel can 
only be excited in our minds by a stimulus of 
one kind or another acting upon the retina, 
which is the delicate expansion of the optic 
nerve lining the posterior part of the eyeball. 
The stimulus exciting the sensation may be 
either mechanical, as by a blow, or by pressure 


* Nature of Light, pp. 1 and 2. 
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made upon the eye; or electrical, as by the 
pussing of a current of electricity; or it may 
even be produced by the motion of the blood 
in the vessels of the retina itself. 

“ External objects can therefore only be per- 
ceived by our eves, or be seen by us as the 
1esult of something proceeding from them, 
which reaches our retina and stimulates it to 
activity. This something we call hgh.” 

The undulatory theory regards light as a 
mode of motion generated by molecular vibra- 
tions in the luminous source, and propagated 
by undulations in the supposed Ether. The un- 
dulations of the Ether acting upon the eye pro- 
duce the sensation of Light. 

Langley claims that we are not acquainted 
with any ether- waves except those whose fre- 

uencies lie between the limits of about 107.- 
400,000,000,000 and about 40,000,000,000,000.000 
oscillations per second, ‘‘a range,” says 
Daniel,“ to use a musical anglogy, of about 
eight and a half octaves.” Our eves are sen- 
sitive to scarcely one octave—to those. namely, 
which range between about 392. 000, 000. 000, O00 
per second (extreme red of the spectrum) and 
about 757, 000, 000. 000. 000 per second (extreme 
violet.) 

These waves all travel through the ether of 
space at the same rate. abont 186,680 miles per 
second. The length of the waves of Light or 
those which affect the eye, ranges between 


1 1 
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When waves of light having all possible 
lengths act on the eye simultaneously, the sen- 
sation of white light is produced. Waves of 
all periods must be continuously present, or, if 
absent for a time, absent in such feeble pro- 
portions, or for such short intervals, that they 
are not appreciably missed by the eye. Daniel 
Says, White light of this kind is comparable 
to an utterly discordant chaos of sound of 
every audible pitch: such a noise would pro- 
duce no distinct impression of pitch of any 
kind; and so white light is uncolored.” The 
sensation of color arises when a siogle set of 
waves act on theeye. When these waves have 
a length of about inn of an ioch, they pro- 
duce the sensation which we call red—we see 
red light; if they are shortened to aw of 
an inch, their action on us changes; thev call 
up in us a different sensation we say the ligot is 
colored oranges and as the lengths of the waves 
are continually shortened the sensation passes 
into yellow, green, blue and violet. From 
this.“ says Rood,f it is evident that color is 
something which has no existence outside and 
apart from ourselves; outside of ourselves tliere 
are merely mechanical movements, and we can 
easily imagine beings so constructed that the 
waves of light would never produce in them 
the sensation of color at all, but that of heat.“ 

Light proceeding from a luminous body 
whilst traversing a homogeneous medium is 
propagated in every direction in straight lines 
which are called rays of light. 

“ Heat- waves and light-waves in ether,” says 
Daniel, S are not waves of compression and 
rarefaction, like those of sound in air. The 
propagation of an ether- wave is effected after 
a different fashion, somewhat difficult to real- 


* Princ. of Phys., p. 488. 

+ Modern Chromatics, p. 17. 

t See Nature of Light, p. 14—Lommel. 
$ Loc. cit., p. 482. 


ize. The analogy of a transverse vibration run- 
ning along a cord, or of a wave of up-and-down 
oscillation running over the surface of water 
or over a thin membrane, must be extended to 
the ether, with its three dimensions in ce. 
At any point where the movement of the ether 
is examined, it is found to be an oscillation at 
right angles to the direction in which the wave 
is being propagated, and therefore parallel to 
the wave front. 

To explain phenomena of reflection and re- 
fraction, the exponents of the undulatory 
theory find that it is necessary to assume that 
the ether has a different density or elasticity in 
the intervals between molecules than in free 
space. 

The undulatory theory in the form which 
treats the phenomena of light as the motion of 
an elastic solid according to Stokest is still en- 
cumbered with several difficulties, 

The first and most important of these is that 
the theory indicates the possibility of undula- 
tions consisting of vibrations normal to the 
surface of the wave. The only way of account- 
ing for the fact that the optical phenomena 
which would arise from these waves do not 
take place, is to assume that the ether is incom- 
pressible. The next is that, whereas the 
phenomena of reflection are best explained on 
the hypothesis that the vibrations are perpen- 
dicular to the plane of polarization. those of 
double refraction require the assumption that 
the vibrations are in that plane. 

The third is that. in order to account for the 
fact that in a doubly refracting crystal the 
velocity of rays in any principal plane and 
polarized in that plane is the same, in this case 
certain highly artificial relations among the 
coefficients of elasticity must be assumed. For 
these, aud other reasons. Clerk Maxwell has 
advanced a new theory which is called the 
Electro-magnetic Theory of Light. which may be 
explained as follows: 

According to Maxwell, the ether is a homo- 
geneous boly. a non-conductor of electricity; 
periodic elcctric stresses applied to this produce 
waves which travel at the rate of about 800,- 
000.000 meters per second; these waves are 
waves of transverse vibration, and there is no 
vibration longitudinal or normal to the wave- 
front. These waves, due to electrical displace- 
ment, he holds, are quite competent to explain 
the ordinary phenomena of light, and that this 
theory explains, on matbematical grounds. that 
absence of the pormal or compressional vibra- 
tion which is a source of great perplexity in all 
the mechanical theories of light. 

According to this view, each particle of a 
body through which 5 is shining is in Je 58 
succession exposed to alternately opposite elec- 
tric stresses: at each half-vibration 1t becomes 
opponite y electrified; but the ordinary effects 
of electricity are not generally observed when 
light shines through or on a body, for the elec- 
trification produced by any one half-vibration 
simply reverses the effect of that produced by 
the previous half-vibration.$ 

According to K. van der Zande, the electro- 
magnetic theory of light satisfies all the re- 
quirements iv the three difficulties mentioned 
attending the other theory, by the single hy- 


See F. A. P. Barnard—Johnson Cyc. 
Light. 


t See Report on Double Refraction,” British Ass. 
Reports 1862, p. 253. 


t See Daniel, Prin. Phys., p. 460 
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pothesis that the electric displacement is per- 
pendicular to the plane of polarization.* 

It must not be assumed that Radiant Heat 
and Light are identical because propagated in 
the same way. The waves which affect the 
sense of touch as heat are much longer than 
those which affect the eye as light. Many sub- 
stances, glass, for example, are quite trauspar- 
ent to light, but opaque to radiant heat; while 
others, such as iodine in solution, are absolutely 
opaque to light, but permit radiant heat to pass 
with the greatest ease. 

We may now pass on to the consideration of 
apother form of Energy, and set forth, as 
briefly as possible, such salient points as will be 
found necessary to bear in mind when we sub- 
mit the present theories to the crucial tests of 
Substantialism. 

According to the advanced theory, Electricity 
and Magnetism are not forms of Energy; 
neither are they forms of Matter. 

„They may, perhaps,” says Daniel, f be 
provisionally defined as properties or conditions 
of matter; but whether this matter be the or- 

inary matter, or whether it be, on the other 
hand, that all-pervading ether by which ordi- 
nary matter is everywhere surrounded, is a 
question which has been under discussion, and 
which may now be fairly held to be settled in 
favor of the latter view.’ 

Nicholst says, Electricity in itself consider- 
ed, and much of its attendant phenomena, be- 
longs to the realm of the unknown, We call 
it force, but after bestowing upon it a name, it 
still remains a mystery.” 

‘* Considered as a thing we know as much of 
spirit as we do of electricity.” 

Prof. Jahu Trowbridge§ says: J must ex- 
press my cou viction that we shall never know 
what electricity is. any more than we shall 
know what energy is.” 

Fleming Jenkin] has pointed out that “a 
sense enabling us to perceive electricity would 
frequently disclose a scene as varied as a gor- 
geous sunset. Every movement of 
our body, each touch of our hand, and the very 
friction of our clothes would cause q play of 
effects analogous to those of light and shadow on 
theeve. * * Without eves we might never 
have discovered the existence of light. By di- 
rect perception we have become aware of the 
vast importance of light, and it is probably 
owing to the absence of direct perception that 
we do not yet know the part which electricity 
plays in the economy of nature.” i 

Electrical energy may be developed in vari- 
ous wavs—in every case of friction, and prob- 
ably of contact of two different bodies, it may 
be broadly stated, there is a development of 
electricity. This is sometimes expressed in 
another way; it is said that“ different bodies 
are at different potentials with regard to elec- 
tricity;” the word potential,“ in an electric 
sense, being used merely to express the degree 
in which a body is electrified. A violent blow, 
and even a steady pressure, produces opposite 
electrical states on two opposing surfaces—the 
tearing of paper or linen, the crushing of 
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sugar, the cleaving of a sheet of mica—all 
raluce it. Many bodies passing from the 
iquid to the solid state become electrical, 
the phenomena of combustion and evaporation 
are attended by it, and in the evaporation of 
water over the surface of the oceans is seen one 
source of atmospheric electricity. Certain crys- 


tals (e. g., tourmaline) when heated are found 
to develop o ite electrical charges at oppo- 
site poles. 


any animals ota the electric 
eel) and some plants, produce electrification: 
and Volta showed that the mere contact of 
certain metals caused them to assume electrical 
states—so long, however, as there is no differ- 
ence in temperature between various parts of 
their junction there is no discharge or movement 
of electricity—no current is produced. If, how- 
ever, heat applied to the point of contact 
of two dissimilar metals and tbeir free ends 
be united by a wire, a current of electricity 
will be found to flow through the wire and 
through the point of junction, in a direction 
varying with the pair of metals employed. This 
henomena is known as thermo-electricity. 
tteries of this kind have been constructed 
powerful enough to produce the electric light 
and other familiar effects of strong currents. 
Static Electricity is electricity at rest ae put- 
ting bodies in opposite electrical states. Elec- 
tricity in motion is current electricity. When 
a current, of electricity circulates or flows in a 
wire, the wire does not weigh any more while 
in that state, but it possesses many curious 
properties—chemical, magnetic and physiolog- 


Me do not know,” says Carpenter“ ‘that any- 
thing actually flows along the wire, although 
there are some reasons for believing that these 
observed effects are due to a peculiar condition 
of vibration, or motion, set up in the wire, dif- 
ferent from those accompanying the manifest- 
tions of beat- energy.“ 

Jenkin, after describing how a piece of resin 
when rubbed repels another similarly treated 

iece, and how the rubbed resin attracts any 
ight body, says:+ 

" Electricity is the name given to the sup- 
posed agent producing the described condi- 
tion of bodies. It seems to have been natural 
to regard this agent as a kind of very subtie 
fluid. and the nomenclature adopted in treat- 
ing of electricity is based on this idea. There 
has been much wrangling as to the hypothesis 
of one and of two fluids. It is quite unneces- 
sary to assume that the pbenomena are due to 
one fluid, two fluids, or any fluid whatever; but 
in this treatise the names employed will he 
chiefly those which have been suggested to 
men of science by thinking of electrical phe- 
nomena a3 due to the presence or absence of a 
single fluid.” 

e one-electric-fluid theory assumes that 
all bodies in their natural state have alwaysa 
certain amount of electric fluid, the repulsive 
effect of which is equal to the attraction exer- 
cised by the body upon it. This was deduced 
from the fact that when glass is rubbed it be- 
comes vitreously (+) electrified. and the ma- 
terial with which it is rubbed becomes resin- 
ously (—) electrified. and the quantity on the 
glass is precisely equal and opposite to that 
upon the rubber. : 

Symmer’s theory, f which until quite recently 


* Energy in Nature, p. 102. 
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has been generally accepted as a correct Hy- 

thesis, assumes that every body contains an 
indefinite quantity of a subtle imponderable 
matter, which is called the electrical fluid. This 
fluid is formed by the union of two fluids— 
the positive and the negative. When they com- 
bine they neutralize one another, and the body 
is then in the natural or neutral state. By 
friction and by several other means the two 
fluids may be separated, but one of them can- 
not be excited without a simultaneous produc- 
tion of the other. There may be, however, a 
greater or less excess of the one or the other in 
any body, and it is then said to be electrified 
positively or negatively, Ganot says: This 
tbeory is quite hypothetical; but its general 
adoption is justified by the convenient explana- 
tion which it gives of electrical phenomena.” 
Experiment has shown that the phenomena of 
a steady electric current are not confined to the 
conducting wire bearing the current, for the 
Space surrounding the wire is found in a 
culiar condition a condition,” says Daniel.“ 
‘‘ which can be explained as due to displacement 
of the ether or other dielectric or medium filling 
that space, and one which it seems impossible 
physically to account for on any other satisfac- 
tory basis.” 

Electrical attraction and repulsion are ex- 
plained in far the most satisfactory way by con- 
sidering them due to local stresses in such a 
medium,” and current electricity seems due 
to a throb or series of throbs in such a medium 
when released from stress.” Light and heat 
waves are constantly throbbing in the medium, 
which is constantly being set in local strains 
and released from them, and being whirled in 
local vortices, thus producing, as is claimed by 
the advanced school, the various phenomena of 
Electricity apd Magnetism. 

Magnet.c phenomena are supposed to be due 
to local whirlpools set up in such a medium as 
referred to. 

In regard to magnetism, Carpenter says: 
it is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that 
even at the present day we are as ignorant of 
the nature of magnetism as we are of electric- 
ity—none of these forms of energy are recog- 
nizable apurt from matter. „ There 
are strong reasons for believing that the phe- 
nomena of magnetism are in some way con- 
nected with the motion of the particles of 
those bodies which, like iron, become magnetic; 
that, in fact, itis another form of molecular 
motion.” 

This theory has received support from the fact 
that the niagnetism of iron and steel is always 
materially lessened, and sometimes entirel 
destroved. by changing the molecular (?) condi- 
tion sf the iron, which may be done by 
subjecting a magnetic rod to a mechan- 
ical twist, or strain of anv kind: or by 
heating it, all magnetism disappearing at a 
cherry heat. Ampére’s theory as to the nature 
of magnetism is that every molecule of a mag- 
netic substance is the seat of a separate cur- 
rent, circulating round it in a plane at right 
angles to the magnetic axis. This theory was 
deduced from the fact that a wire conveying 
electricity acts like a magnet. If a long hol- 
low spiral coil of insulated wire (solenoid) be 
suspended so that it is free to move when a 
current is sent along it, it will behave like a 
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magnetic needle and take up a N. and S. posi- 
tion. 

The old hypothesis adopted to explain the 
phenomena of magnetism assumed the exist- 
ence of two hypothetical magnetic fluids, each 
of which had the property of acting repulsivel 
on itself but the power to attract the other fluid. 
The fluid predominating at the north pole of the 
magnet was called the north fluid and that at 
south pole the south fluid. The fluid was pict- 
ured to the mind as representing an invisible, 
elastic, gaseous atmosphere or shell surround- 
ing the particles of all magnetic substances. 
It was assumed that, before magnetization. 
these fluids are combined round each supposed 
molecule and mutually neutralize each other; 
it was also assumed that they can be separated 
by the influence of a force greater than that of 
their mutual attraction, and can arrange them- 
selves round the supposed molecules to which 
they are attached, but cannot be removed from 
them. 

Ganot says“ ‘‘the hypothesis of the two 
fluids is very convenient in explaining mag- 
netic 5 * * 1 But it must not be 
regarded as anything more than an hypothesis: 
[as] magnetic phenomena appear to result from 
electrical currents, circulating in magnetic 
bodies, a mode of view which connects the 
theory of magnetism with that of electricity.” 


c_o 
THE PROBLEM OF PENDULOSITY. 


BY REUBEN HAWKINS, ESQ. 

Previous to the receipt of THE Microcosm for 
February, I had concluded that the discussion of 
the Sound question was about exhausted: but 
the editorial article therein, in answer to Prof. 
Reppert's Standard article (also published in 
February MICROCOSM), is not only very interest- 
ing reading, but it certainly leaves the Professor 
no ground on which to stand to strike back, 
without a change of base, if bis meaning is 
properly interpreted by the Editor. 

It is not my purpose, however, to intrude 
myself into the controversy, and I am not pos- 
itively certain that I understand the Professor's 
meaning when he speaks of stops and starts in 
the vibrations of a string; hence, what I may 
say in this article must be considered as having 
no iptentional reference to his positions, but 
rather as an effort to reach and prove, if pos- 
sible, a general law of physics. 

Does a vibrating string, fork or pendulum 
stop at all between vibrations? Does it not 
change direction without any intermediate 
period of rest? I shall try to maintain that it 
changes direction without stopping—but by 
way of digression I would ask (without presum- 
ing to answer the question myself). would any 
sound at all be produced b a string if it reached 
the condition of rest. no matter how short the 
period, between èach vibration? In other 
words, is not the production of sound depenc- 
ent on change of direction by the sounding 
body without reaching a state of rest? But to 
the main question—Does it stop? 

This involves another question: Does it re- 

uire any period of time, however short, for 
orce to overcome the inertia of matter suffi- 
ciently to cause some motion (of mass) when no 
obstructions interfere ? 

I think not. What I mean is that a whole 
mass responds instantly, without any duration 


1 Ganot’s Phys., p. 579. 
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of time whatever, when the force acts simul- 
taneously on all the particles composing the 
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tion. In the light of tbis almost Divine philos- 
ophy (for it is perfectly in harmony with the 


mass, as in gravity. A force acting ou the fundamental doctrines of God's worid),all nature 
surface of a mass (especially an elastic body), stands out before us as the creative work of 


as in case of one ivory ball striking against an- 
otber, is not analogous. l 

The common pendulum certainly fills the 
required conditions, and I can see no reason 
why the analogy is not complete between the 
pendulum, vibrating string and tuning-fork in 
this respect. 

Velocity of motion is directly proportionate to 

the intensity of the moving force and the dura- 
tion of its application (taken together and in- 
volving the proper ratio of acceleration), and 
inversely in proportion to the mass of the body 
moved. 
This proposition will boar careful considera- 
tion, for on its truth or falsity hange the 
answer to the main question. I do not think 
its truth will be disputed. To my mind it rests 
on the same kind of evidence I have of the 
truth of the proposition that 1+1 = 2. Ratio of 
acceleration is dependent on the varying con- 
ditions of each individual problem and has no 
bearing ou the question under consideration. 

Now, if the foregoing proposition be true, we 
might subdivide the time of the application of 
a force to infinity (were that possibie to finite 
beings), and still there would be some motion 
produced. and a state of rest could prevail only 
when no force was acting. 

In the case of the pendulum, two forces al- 
ternately gain the mastery—gravity, which is 
persistent, and momentum, which is borrowed 
and temporary. When the ball reaches the 
end of its swing—gives up all its momentum 
or borrowed force—gravity is already on the 
throne. Why should it abdicate to give the 
balla rest? Could it rest with gravity pulling 
at aes nothing else interfering with its mo- 
tion 

The inertia of matter does not cause resist- 
ance to motion in any absolute sense; but it 
does cause matter to resist by reaction, and 

revents, absolutely, any kind of motion which 
s not in exact conformity to law. In other 
words, mathematical consistency and necessity 
must be maintained. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the rotat- 
ing pendulum, as taught by Prof. Maver, in its 
relative motions, when viewed horizontally, 
perfectly illustrates the actual motions of the 
common pendulum, vibrating string and tun- 
ing-fork; and it will not be claimed by any 
sane mind that there is any position of relative 
rest from any standpoint in the rotating ball— 
could not be, unless it moved some part of the 
time on a tangent. 

I do not mean, however. to positively assert 
that the relative motions of the conical pendu- 
lum are exactly analogous to the motione of 
the common pendulum. I introduce it here as 
a perfect illustration of the idea of a reversal 
of the direction of motion witbout rest. 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 


—— 2-0 —____ 
THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


——— 


BY REV. C. T. CARROLL. 


Drak DR. HALL. — At any standpoint from 
which we may view natural phenomena, we 
see your beautiful philosophy confirmed. and 
whole floods of light thrown upon the other- 
wise impenetrable darkness of nature and crea- 
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an infinitely powerful, invisible, intangible, but 
Substantial God. It is, indeed, singularly incom- 
prehensible that the nice distinction between 
matter and substance, which vou so clearly de- 
velop from the unquestionable evidences of 
nature itself, had not been seen by at least 
some of the materialistic scientists of the 
world. They seem not to have caught a glim- 
mer of anything except the tangible, material 
universe, while the fact is, that these matezial 
things are but incidental to the invisible incor- 
poreal universe, which is unchangeable and 
fadeth not away —but the outward expres- 
sion, the visible manifestation to sentient creat- 
ures, of that which lies hidden beneath their 
temporary and evanescent forms. That there 
is a vital and mental substance in all ani- 
mal organisms, which is not subject to the 
changes of the material body, is uow to my 
mind beyond all question. Also. there must be 
the vital substantial force in all vegetable or- 
ganisms, which remains the same throughout 
ail generations, as nature would appear inex- 

hcable and even contradictory at every step 
we take without it. The inherited character. 
istics of animals through hundreds and even 
thousands of generations, can be explained in 
no other way. Birds which migrated nundreds 
of generations past are doing the same semi- 
annually to-day. Any one may see that these 
inherited characteristics do not and cannot de- 
scend through the corporeal blood. All of that 
would run out in a few geverations, The cor- 
poreal body is constantly undergoing too many ` 
and too great changes for a solution of inherit- 
ance along that line. But this inheritance is 
one of the plainest facts of nature, and any 
scientific hypothesis which fails here, if it 
should fail at no other points, is demonstrated 
to be false, : 

The hypothesis of materialism certainly faila 
just at this point. fore itis untrue, But 
the Substantial philosophy comes to our aid just 
where it is needed—just where we must have 
somethirg or grope our way in eternal dark- 
ness, and hypothecates an inner substantial, 
vital and mental organism which is the same 
forever, and through which the identical self. 
hood of man and the lower animals descends 
from the very origin of their species, transmit- 
ting at the same time their peculiar character- 
istics throughout all generations. This vital 
ani mental organism is what St. Paul terms 
the“ inner man,” and which is capable of be- 
ing“ absent from the body and being present 
with the Lord. or being at home in the body 
and being absent from the Lord.“ 

Seeing. also, that it must be essentially the 
same throughout all generations, we must con- 
clude that it will remain unchangeable, and if 
unchangeable, it must be indestructible, and is 
therefore immortal. It is our conscious self- 
bood which we know to be above and out of 
the reach of the laws of the material, visible, 
and tangible suhstances—that for which Jesus 
died on the cross, and which is capable of in- 
. a a better and ever-enduring substance,” 
* which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away,” neither doth ‘“ moth nor rust 
corrupt, or thieves break through and steal.” 
Oh, immortal soul, yonder is your substantial 
inheritance! 

MORRISTOWN, Tenn. 
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LIFE NOT MATERIAL. 


Scientists speak of living matter, calling 
material substances so while they form part of 
the body of a living plant or creature. new 
substances from food, drink, the ezrth and at- 
mosphere enter the body of a living creature 
or plant. they are said to become living, while 
such as are expelled from the same are ir like 
manner said to be dead; and at death, when 
the life departs from the whole body, these 
living substances are at once all made lifeless, 

George Whewell, F. I. C.. F. C. S., says: 
In nature we recognize four forces which we 
venture to call atomic viva. organic viva, ani- 
mal viva ani mensic viva (mind). We assume 
that the elements contain these four forces in a 
etate of activity or otherwise, according to cir- 
cumstances.” It is here assumed that all the 
elements contain these four forces, but the fact 
that none of them give evidence of possessing 
vitality except when organized into the body of 
plant and animal life, seems to be in direct op- 
position to this idea. Because a vessel is 
capable of holding water, does it. therefore al- 
ways contain water, actually or otherwise ? 
Is glass light. ‘‘in activity or otherwise,” ac- 
cording as it is placed in light or darkness, be- 
cause it is capable of being permeated by light ? 
Is the ear hearing and the eye sight, because 
through the one we hear and through the other 
ree, in activity” when among noise. or in 
light. or otherwise where it is noiseless or 
dark? 

Are we not all forced to admit that there is 
no life in any matter when unconnected with 
the vital parts of a living plant or creature? 
That life does not instantly depart from a piece 
of a plant, or of some reptiles, on its being 
separated, so that even new plants, and in some 
reptiles, new creatures, are propagated from 
such pieces. only shows that in such instances 
the seat of vitality is not limited to any one 
part of the body, as is the case in man and the 
most active living creatures. If the matter 
which composes the body of a living plant or 
creature were living, there would be no need of 
constantly displacing it by new dead matter. 

There is no spontaneous origination of life 
from matter—how, then. can it he claimed that 
life is a property of matter, or dependent upon 
it, or that matter cau develop life? When a 
man works with a tool, doing even that which 
he could not do without it, no person thinks of 
ascribing vitality to the tool while it is being 80 
used; is it anv more reasonable to ascribe life 
to an atom of matter while it is held within the 
body of a living creature? All evidences of 
life in natuce distinctly show that the physical 
or material body of animal or plant is not ac- 
tually living. Life develops the body from dead 
matter, aud uses it while it abides therein. 

Iu the mind life acts even independently of 
the other members of the bod v. and there all 
work must be first completed before it can be 
physically accomplished. Mental operations 
are immaterial or spiritual; hence, all things 
are spiritually done before they can be exhibit- 
ed in nature; consequently, spirit is the cause 
of all material existence, as we are taught 
in the Scriptures. ‘‘God [the Creator] is a 
spirit.” 

Life is not tangible to the physical senses, 
because these act by means of matter, they can 
only recognize material thinge. But who 
would say that life is not real? Life alone 
recognizes existence, and can any person sup- 


pose that it does not itself exist as a real entit 
and substance? Matter, which in itself is dead, 
cannot manipulate life or even itself. It is life 
that handles matter, and thus makes its actions 
known to and tbrough the physical senses; even 
forming the physical boay witb all its parts 
and organs, whereby it acts in nature. 

Matter is, therefore, not the substance, nor is 
time the stuff, as Poor Richard says, of which 
life is made. In itself matter is dead under all 
circumstances, 

Matter is W by what are called laws 
or forces, That there can be no dead forces is 
self-evident, hence all the forces in nature be- 
long to life. Life is, therefore, the only real 
entity, and matter is but representative or phe- 
pomenal. When life departs from a material 
organization it is no more recognizable by the 
physical senses, which can only deal with mat- 
ter: but does it therefore cease to exist? If 
eveo dead matter, which exists from life, is 
indestructible, surely hfe itself canuot be de- 


stroyed. 
Jesus Christ said. I am the Life.” If He is 
the Life, there can be no other life. He was 


payaa | developed in the natural world in the 
form and with the attributes of a man; there- 
fore the form of life as it is iu its fullness. must 
be the human form. In this world are many 
forms of life, but all have some relation to the 
human form as well as character. And because 
it is said to man that he shall have dominion 
over all creatures, aud shall subdue even the 
earth, it is evident that all things are to be 
within the human sphere. 

Because life is in the human form, and its at- 
tributes are those of a man. human existence 
cannot cease while life lasts; and a being that 
has tbe human degree of life, or in whom life is 
fully formed, cannot cease from existence. 
Man 18 therefore, as it were. a complete atom 
of life, while in animais is but a partial mani- 
festation of a complete atom: in some far more 
than in others. And even in plants the earthl 
substances, and all the elements in nature, is 
some manifestation of this life. 

As all material substances in the whole uni- 
verse are inseparably connected, so can no de- 
gree or form of life be separated from Him who 
is the Life; and, as already shown, not an iota 
even of matter can exist independent of life. 
God, the Life. is therefore the only I AM; and 
creation is an extension from Him, an effect of 
His constant activity, as light and heat in nat- 
ure are an extension from the sun. Nature is 
pot God. but it is inseparable from Him. In 
His Being He is so purely life, so infinitely su- 

rior to nature, that it is said of Him. The 

rd thy God is a consuming fire.” God can 
no more be personally present in any or in all 
His works, than a man can personally enter 
into the things he makes and does; but asa 
man is said to be seen and to live in his works, 
as far as they show forth his character, so is 
God seen in nature, and so does He live in 
man. 

Matter is the outer or extreme limit of the 
extension of the life or sphere of God; and 
life can be readily traced from matter upward 
through the wonderful rising scale of the veg- 
etable and animal kingdoms, till in man 1s 
found the link that connects the material with 
the immaterial. or the natural with the purely 
spiritual. But since all natural existence, and 
matter itself, is from God. who 1s a spirit, all 
life is nature and the Jaws that govern mat- 
ter are spiritual or im material. and therefore 
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intangible to our physical senses. Life cannot 
be unproductive; consequently it must act 30 
as to develop something; and to this activity. 
death is the spiritual limit, and matter the nat- 
ural, God . does therefore also control death. 
“I am alive forevermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of hell and of death”—Revelation, 
i, 18, J. R. HOFFER, Esq. 


— — 
MICROCOSMIC DEBRIS. 


Canned salmon from Oregon and tomatoes 
from New York are now shipped to the Congo. 


Pedro I. of Brazil is the Doyen among 
crowned heads, having had 44 years of sov- 
ereignty. 

There are now twenty-three cities in Massa- 
chusetts, The most recently incorporated is 
Waltham. 

In Virginia peanuts are now ground into 
what proves a very fair flour for making pie- 
crust and other light pastries. . 

The California Legislature has passed a bill 
appropriating $40,000 to build a hotel for trav- 
elers in the Yosemite Valley. 

It is said to have been a rule with Ninon de 
l'Enclos, whose skin was the admiration of 
bebolders, to use rain water exclusively. 


Children grow taller, it is said, during an 
acute sickness, such as fever, the growth of 
the bones being stimulated by the febrile con- 
dition. 

A farmer near Sacramento says his crop of 
asparagus this season will bring bim $12,000, of 
which $9.000 will be profit. He has twelve 
acres of it. 


Jenny Lind is coming out of her retirement, 
for the first time in twenty-two years, next 
summer, to sing in aid of the Children’s In- 
firmary in Norwich, England. 


On the authority of an English paper it is 
stated that Mr. Parnell will shortly marry a 
young and wealthy American lady, an intimate 
f elend of the Irish leader's mother. 


It is proposed to bold a meeting in Portland, 
Me., on Longfellow’s birthday, Feb. 7, to un- 
veil the bust of the poet, which is coming from 
England to the Maine Historical Society. 


According to the official returns of the Health 
Department of New York there were reported 
in the ten years ended with 1888 84,697 cases 
of diphtheria, of which 15,697 proved fatal. 

„Gold.“ says a Georgia editor, is found in 
thirty-six counties in this State, silver in three, 
diamonds in twenty-six, and whisky in all of 
them, and the last gets nway with all the rest.“ 


There are twenty persons whose gifts to col- 
leges in this country aggregate over $28,000,000. 
Three of these rich men—Stephen Girard, Johns 
ae and Asa Packer—gave over $14.000,- 


Protracted drought and extensive irrigation 
in the neighborhood have reduced Tulare Lake 
in California from a length of 42 miles and 
breadth of 22 miles to a length of 22 miles and 
a width of 14 miles. 

The canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
which baffied several of the Roman Emperors, 
and was a favorite scheme of Julius Ceesar’s, is 
approaching within a measurable distance of 
completion. 

An offer of $700 bas been refused by a citizen 
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of Thomas county, Ga., for a madstone which 
he found in Montgomery county while on a 
visit there recently. It is egg-shaped, and 
about half the size of a hen's egg. 


Kansas editors excel in the selection of eccen- 
tric names for their papers. The Prairie Dog, 
the Astontsher, and the Paralyzer are already 
in existence, and now a paper is to be started 
in Thomas county which will be called the 
Thomas Cat, 


The man who discovered one of the richest 
silver mines in Leadville received $40,000 for 
his find, and the two purchasers made a mill- 
ion dollars each within a year. The discoverer 
applied recently for a night’s lodging in a Lead- 
ville station house. 

It is stated that small candles, remarkable 
for the purity and brilliancy of toe light they 
give, are imported into Europe from China, 
where they are made from wax supplied by 
minute insects bred for that purpose by the 
poorer class of Chinese. 


Seventy-five years ago the first tomatoes 
grown in this country were cultivated as a 
strange and showy horticultural curiosity ina 
garden io Salem, Mass. Forty-five years ago, 
or a little more, they began to be used as a 
vegetable in the season. 


Traveling mesmerists are said to be accom- 
panied by ‘‘ subjects” who have been trained 
to resist the ordinary tests of burning and 
pricking, and can thus simulate the hypnotic 
sleep. They are known to the professional 
mesmerist as ‘‘ horses.” 


A novel mode of aging whisky and other 
inion is to place a Maxim or Edison light in- 
side of the barrel. Exposure of the liquid to 
the electric light for a hundred hours, it is said, 
changes the flavor aud converts a new liquor 
into one that resembles a ten- year-old brand. 


The fire engines in Italian cities are stili the 
same little hand pumps used in the beginning 
of this century; not a single steam fire engine 
exists on tbe peninsula, owing to the rarity of 
fires, but 2 movement is now on foot to intro- 
share steam engines according to the American 
style. 


A French mineral water firm has begun to 
supply Paris dinner tables with distilled water 
charged with oxygen. The beverage is mildly 
exhilarating and is likely to be popular. Dr. 
Beaumetz stated in a recent address to the 
Societe e that he had found it 
very serviceable in cases of loss of appetite and 
certain disorders of digestion. 


Soap trees similar to those growing in China 
and Japan are said to flourish in Florida. They 
are prolific bearers of a berry about the size of 
a marble, which may be used as a substitute for 
soap justas they are taken from the trees. In 
Florida, however, they are usually boiled down 
and cast into bars. It is thought they may be 
made to grow on Northern farms after a hittle 
acclimatization. 


An immense ledge of white metal has been 
discovered in Antelope Valley. Mono county, 
Cal., the nature of which puzzles all mining 
experts to whom specimens have been sub- 
mitted. The metal is fusible at first, but after 
the first time it yields to nothing except a mixt- 
ure of acids. A pound of rock yields half a 
pound of the metal, and there are millions of 
tons in the plant. It contains platinum. ö 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THE Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR, 


SUBSTANTIALISM ON TRIAL. 


PA. Mit, ACAD., CHESTER, i 
April 1, 1885. 

DEAR DocrorR HALL,—This day reminds me 
that all fools are not dead yet, else there wonld 
not be so much blind opposition to new truth. 
A question has occurred to me, which I send 
for your consideration. Every boy who has 
been in swimming knows that, if he put his 
head under water while a companion claps two 
stones together under the water also, the sound 
is very much more intense than when heard in 
the air. Query. Why is this? 

On the basis of the wave-theory, how can it 
be explained? Is the sound more intense be- 
cause water is a better conductor than air? 
But what is meant by n better conductor’? 
Does it conduct more volume of sound? If so 
why? And what becomes of the extra sound 
which is not conducted by the air? Certainly 
this would bean exceedingly lame explanation. 
Of course no wave-theorist would dream of sug- 
gésting the suicidal thought that more waves 
reach the ear in a second; so I will suggest 
the explanation myself. Now, just here comes 
in a vital point. We have the fact that sound 
travels four times faster in water than in air. 

Suppose my ear to be situated 16 feet from a 
sounding-bell, whose tone is C, 256v. The 
wave-length in air being about 4 feet, it will be 
about 16 feet in water. If the sounding body 
be partly in the air and partly in the water, 
and one of my ears be in the air and the other 
in the water, I will receive through the air a 
wave with the length of 4 feet, and through 
the water a wave with the length of 16 feet. 
„Ahl“ says the wave-theorist, * here is the ex- 
planation desired. Of course the 16-foot wave 
makes a stronger impression upon the ear 
than a 4-foot wave. A greater disturbance 
produces a greater effect.“ Not so fast. Please 
explain to me how it happens that a greater 
effect can come without a greater cause. All the 
circumstances are against such a possibility. 
The 50 cause is the same —a bell sound- 
ing C, 256v. The medium, *‘ disturbed ” hy the 
bell into 4-foot waves, is air. The medium, 
“disturbed” by the same bell irto 16. foot 
waves. is water. The latter weighs about 1800 
times as much as air, and therefore requires 
1300 times as much mechanical disturbance,” 
to produce the same effect. But, in this case, 
the water ‘‘ disturbance” extends its influence 
four times further than in the air, hence it r2- 

uires 5209 times as much original force to pro- 

uce the effect. The original cause, however, 
is exactly the samo in both cases. Hence we 
have widely different mechanical effects (differ- 
ent in strength or intensity) resulting from 
the immediate application of the same mechan- 
ical force, which is an impossibility. If you 
could show that the wave of sound will travel 
only one 200th as far in water as in air, you 
might make out a case, forin such an event 
there would be an arithmetical balance; but the 
fact is that the sound will go much farther 
through water than through air. The famous 
Lake Geneva experiment proved this abuudant - 
ly. The bell under water was easily heard at a 
distance of nine miles. It would be a rare day 
when the same bell could be heard half tliat 
distance in the air. 

The wave-theorist may suggest that the 
particles of water being almost incompressible, 
and as perfectly elastic as air, hand over the 
impulse communicated to them more quickly. 
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and hence the greater velocity; and that the 
particles, striking the ear with greater force, 
give greater intensity. But such an explana- 
tion necessarily admits the whole mechanical 
disturbance difficulty just preseuted. And how 
about the particles of pine wood? They are 
certainly more compressible than water, yet 
they manage to “ havd over the impulse nearly 
three times quicker than water, in the direction 
of the fiber; and just as quickly across the 
grain. If any wave-theorist has any other 
solution to offer, let him present it. 

But now the question for Dr. Hall is, how 
can Substantialism explain the difficulty? It 
will not do to say that, because the conducting 
power of water is superior to that of air (for 
reasons unknown to science, just as copper 
conducts electricity better than iron), therefore 
more substantial sound reaches the ear in 
a second through the water than through 
the air, because this point was made by Dr. 
Hall in explaining the rising pitch of an ap- 

roaching locomotive whistle. It would follow 
iu this line of argument that the sound through 
the water must be decidedly higher in pitch 
than through the air. I like to give difficulties 
to my friends once in a while as a spur to their 
faculties, and therefore respectfully present the 
above for the consideration of THE MICROCOSM. 

~ Very respectfully, 
R. CARTER. 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING— THE SUB- 
STANTIAL PHILOSOPHY VARIOUSLY AP- 
PLIED. 


We are very much gratified to print the 
above critical and very suggestive paper of 
Capt. Carter, and we are also glad to have the 
privilege of commenting upon the matter he sub- 
mits to THE MICROCOSM, since no philosophy, 
claiming to be true, should object to the se- 
verest scrutiny. If Substantialism will not en- 
dure the test of answering such simple ques- 
tions as that propounded by Capt. Carter, let it 
be weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
The captain hasclearly shown that no explana- 
tion is possible for the greater intensity of 
sound through water than through air, based 
on the supposition that sound consists merely 
of the mechanical motion of the medium 
caused by the force expended in striking the 
two stones together within it. To re-enforce 
this position, it is plain, if the water were en- 
tirely incompressible, as it is nearly so, that no 
pulse whatever could pass through it, by any 
concussive shock that could be produced, since 
no elasticity could exist. And right here we 
present an argument which on its face is not 
only new, but overwhelming against the wave- 
theory. Water is called by the best authorities 
one of the “inelastic fluids” (see ‘‘ Silliman’s 
Chemistry,” page 21. § 15). Let, as they after- 
ward explain, it is not entirely ‘‘ inelastic,” 
since it is very slightly compressible, that is, it 
contracts under pressure one 22,000th of its 
bulk for each 15 pounds to the square inch. 
The same authorities who teach this, also admit 
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that such fluids are only elastic in exact provnr- 
tion as they are compressible (see Silliman, as 
above). A movement, therefore, made in an in- 
compressible fluid, whose particles are mobile as 
in water, would merely displace them adjacent 
to the disturbing body in front, causing them 
to take their place behind, as quoted from the 
learned Prof. Stokes of Cambridge University 
last month. The only possible way to convey mo- 
tion through an incompressible medium to any 
distance, is to move and thus displace bodily the 
entire mass, as Prof. Mayer clearly admits in bis 
article on Sound in Appleton’s Encyclopedia,” 
since where no compression can be made no 
elasticity exists, and no pulse can be transmit- 
ted. This being self-evident truth, we then 
reach the general and crushing law, that the 
nearer to incompressibility a body may become 
the less degree of pulse can be transmitted 
through it with a given force. Hence, as water 
is more than ten thousand times less com- 
pressible than air, with correspondingly less 
elasticity, it ought to take more than ten 
thousand times as much force to send a 
pulse of a given intensity to the same 
distance through water as through air. Surely 
this must accord with all true ideas of physi- 
cal and mechanical philosophy. And therefore 
as the intensity of a mechanical pulse in a 
given medium depends upon its compressibil- 
ity and consequent elasticity, and since the 
force producing it must correspond to the ease 
with which the body can be compressed and 
thus set in motion, in order to produce and 
transmit a given condensed and rarefied puise 
at a distance, it follows that the force of the 
blow in the easily compressed air ought to pro- 
duce ten thousand times more elastic motion 
at a distance than in water, even leaving out of 
view the 18C0 times greater inertia of the wa- 
ter which has to be overcome by the blow. 
Thus the logical conclusion is, that as sound 
travels a greater distance with greater in- 
tensity and at greater velocity in water than 
in air, it must consist of something besides 
pulses or mechanical movements of the me- 
dium. 

An additional and even stronger proof of the 
position we are taking is the fact that quick- 
silver is 20 times less compressible than water 
(see Silliman, ibid), while it is more than 18 
times denser than water, and about 17,000 times 
denser than air, with correspondingly less com- 
pressibility, elasticity, and consequent conduc- 
tibility of sound, according tothe wave-theory, 
since sound can only be conducted as elastic 
pulses through any medium. Hence as air is 
more than 10,000 times as compressible and 
elastic as water, and more than 200,000 times 
as compressible and elastic as quicksilver, a 
pulse through water, therefore, by a given 
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concussive blow, ought to produce but one 
10,000th as much sound-motion, and in quick- 
silver but one 200,000th as much sound-motion 
as in air. Yet, as Capt. Carter bas shown, 
the result is exactly the reverse, the intensity 
of sound, as well as its distance and velocity, 
augmenting as the elasticity and compressibility 
diminish. 

To clinch tbis nail in the coffin of the current 
theory of sound, we have only to state here the 
formula by which to calculate theoretically the 
velocity of sound in any medium, as laid down 
in the text-books—it being great in proportion 
to elasticity and small in proportion to den- 
sity of medium. By this rule it is claimed 
that hydrogen gas of the same elasticity 
as air, and of only one-sixteenth its density, 
must necessarily conduct sound with greater 
velocity than will air. It so happens to do, not 
by virtue of the correctness of the formula, by 
any means, but from other conditions and cor- 
relations of the immaterial forces which, ac- 
cording to the Substantial Philosophy, as will 
soon be shown, determine the conductivity of 
anv force through any given material sub- 
stance. 

If there were any scientific truth in this for- 
mula, why does mercury conduct sound about 
ten times swifter than air, when it possesses 
17,000 times its density, and but one 200,000th 
part as much elasticity, as just shown? Why 
does tempered spring-steel, with many times the 
elasticity of soft iron (using elasticity in its 
common meaning), but of the same density, 
coaduct sound at exactly the same velocity? 
And why does soft iron, thousands of times 
denser, and tens of thousands of times less 
elastic than air, conduct sound seventeen times 
swifter, and at the same time with correspond- 
ingly greater intensity and to a greater dis- 
tance? These are facts and stubborn argu- 
ments which no advocate of the wave-theory 
can answer or dares to attack. Yet these inves- 
tigators of physical science pretend to ignore 
the new philosophy as unworthy of serious at- 
tention. 

Thus the whole formula of the present theory 
of acoustics falle into a heap of rubbish at the 
feet of wave-theorists, and ought thus to have 
fallen at the feet of Newton when he so sig- 
nally failed to prove its correctness in calcu- 
lating what ought to be the velocity of sound 
in air, according to this theoretical ratio of den- 
sity and elasticity, missing it, however, by 174 
feet in a second, as he himself acknowledged. 
Why is it, in the light of Newton’s failure, and 
in view of the overwhelming facts here massed, 
that pbysicists will still continue their futile 
efforts to maintain the wave-theory of sound ? 

So much by way of re-enforcement of the 
captain’s able argument. We now come to 


the important problem which he propounds for 
the consideration of THE Microcosm: How 
can the Substuptial Philosophy explain the fact 
that a given sound, produced by a given force, 
in water, reaches tne submerged ear at a given 
distance with greater intensity than when pro- 
duced and conveyed in air? This question is 
but one out of many scores, of similar impor- 
tance and difficulty of solution, to not one of 
which can the slightest explanation be given, ex- 
cept in the light of the Substantial Philosophy. 
Does that philosophy solve such problems? 
We first Jay down the broad principle in phys- 
ics that matter, of whatever nature or charac- 
ter, can only be recognized by our senses 
through the aid of immaterial force of one 
form or another. Nay. we go even further 
than this. Without an active, ever-present, 
and all-pervading substantial force, no roate- 
rial could exist in a tangible or ponderable 
form, or ever come within the range of our 
sensuous observation. This broad truth will 
admit of no controversy. But for the substan- 
tial force of cohesion, for example, the sulid 
rock would first change to impalpable powder 
and then dissipate into the intangible gaseous 
elements from which its structure as rock had 
been originally condensed; and finally this 
same cohesive force-substance ceacing to act 
on the gaseous particles, they would of neces- 
sity cease to exist as oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- ` 


gen, carbon, etc., and would disintegrate and 


dissolve into still finer and rarer elements, out 
of which these gases came, till, but for this mar- 
velous force of cohesion, they would be changed 

back into the elemental fountain of incorpo- 
real substance beyond the reach of human rec- 
ognition, and out of which, by the intelligent 

creative power of the universe, all forms of 
matter originally came into existence. Thus, 

let the active, substantial force of cohesion be 
instantly and everywhere annulled, and no 

material body, including our own bodies. would 

exist. The material universe would cease to 

be as matter, in any present conceived sense of 

that term. And we may infer, from this philo- 

sophical principle, that one of the chief agents 

employed by creative power in the original 

formation of the material universe, with all the 

innumerable varieties of bodies which exist, 

was this same primordial form of force by 

which the basic elements of matter were: 
caused to cohere, first into the gaseous forms, 

thence into the liquid, and finally into the solid 

forms of the present infinite variety of mate- 

rial shapes, textures, densities, etc. 

This substantial form of force, lying as it 
does at the very foundation of material exist- 
ence, and constituting as it does the very ele- 
mental basis upon which all material bodies 
were Originally formed, it is entirely rational 
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to suppose the cohesive form of force to be the 
governing force of the universe next below the 
force of vital intelligence. It is reasonable to 
suppose also, that this basic force-element, in 
its variously modified forms as incorporated in 
matter. is what constitutes the innumerable 
peculiarities of material bodies around us, and 
what gives them their properties and character- 
istics, such as elasticity, hardness, mobility, 
ductility, brittleness, maleability, porosity, com- 
pressibility, fusibility, impenetrability, com- 
bustioility, volatility, transparency, opacity, 
conductibility, sonorosity, etc., etc. Being 
the fundamental force upon which the very 
existence, nature, and character of all material 
bodies depend. it is rational, it is even impera- 
tive, that we consider it the dictating force, so 
to speak, by which all other forms of force in 
Nature are permitted to act upon or in any 
manner to influence a material body. Even 
heat cannot disintegrate the particles of a 
material body only as permitted by this cohe- 
sive force. It is easy to say that the peculiar 
property of a body, such as hardness or trans- 
parency, depends upon its molecular structure 
or the atomic arrangement of its materiul 
particles, But this most unsatisfactory solution 
means almost nothing, since it does not begin 
to get down to the real basis of the problem. 
It involves, after all, only the material par- 
ticles, without pretending to explain how they 
reveived their peculiar ‘“ structure.” or how they 
maintain their characteristic “arrangement ” 
of particles. By putting this active substantial 
force of cohesion at work witbin a material 
body, with the energy to arrange, modify, and 
control the structure as originally given to it 
bv the intelligent First Cause, the mystery of 
such body’s peculiar existence and properties is 
at once solved, as only she Substantial Philos- 
ophy can solve it. 

A man visiting an uninhabited island. goes 
into a well-constructed house with its furniture. 
utensils, and compartments beautifully design- 
ed and adapted to their respective uses, and 
suited to the comforts of a family, and seeing 
no mechanic or any human being to inform 
him, he infers that the character and fitness of 
this residence, which so nicely adapt it to the 
uses of a family, are all owing to the peculiar 
structure and arrangement of its furniture 
and utensils! Would such a philosophical de- 
scription of the probable cause aud design 
of this building’s existence and adaptation to 
use. be likely to prove satisfactory to those who 
may have sent him as an expert to the island 
to report upon the newly-discovered building? 
That is exactly the report which present scien- 
tists give of a material body whose particles 
are so exquisitely constructed, arranged, and 
held together, as to exhibit the most wonderful 
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properties and adaptations to use. They see no 
working or living mechanic within the lump of 
crystal, for example, who has so arranged its 
molecular windows, as to Ict the light shine 
through them, or vice versa, in the lump of 
coal; nor do they detect any artistic genius 
within the ball of caoutchouc, which has so 
marvelously constructed and arranged its mole- 
cules as to allow them to store up mechanical 
energy, and thus he enabled to return to their 
normal position by utilizing such energy 
after having bcen distorted by some exter- 
nal force, which property we call elastic- 
ity. Substantialism, however, sees in every 
material body, whether solid, liquid, or 
gaseous, not only the primordial and basic 
force of cchesion by which its atoms exist 
as matter and the body coheres as a mass, 
but it beholds this invisible substantial 
energy acting or ready to act in co-operation 
and sympathy with various other forms of 
force, or to resist them, as the case may be, fre- 
quently modifying their effects, sometimes 
neutralizing them entirely, occasionally aug- 
menting them, and often itself being modified, 
neutralized, augmented, or annulled by their 
superior action and energy. 

Thus while cohesive force has so arranged 
the material particles of the limpid crystal as 
to let the light force enter and pass through un- 
impeded, it has so improved this same trans- 
parent arrangement of the diamond's molecules 
that the regnant force is enabled to co-operate 
with the form of force called light, and thus 
augınevt its brilliancy, allowing it to emerge 
with increased intensity of action. This is 
even true when the diamond is defective in 
limpidity and texture. Is it, then. strange, in 
the light of this philosophy. that a material 
body, such as water or quicksilver, should 
have its particles so arranged. coutrolled, and 
permeated with cohesion, that this dominatiug 
force which holds them together is enabled to 
co-operate with sound force. and thus augment 
its volume and capability to travel to a distance, 
as Capt. Carter has proved? We showed in 
the March number of this journal, in our 
article, the ‘‘Substantial Nature of Sound De- 
monstrated,” the same state of facts here sug- 
gested, where the tone of a sounding fork is aug- 
mented a hundred-fold by transferring it to a 
spruce chip so small as not more than to double 
the action of the fork itself on the air. thus de- 
monstrating that sound does not consist of air- 
waves. How natural is such a result in the 
light of the New Philosophv! The cohesive 
force of the wood has the particles so arranged 
and related to each other, that this controlling 
energy in possession of the material body is 
enabled to lend ass‘stance. and thus augment 
the quantity of sound-force a hundred-fold, 
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while the molecules of a piece of iron, of the in the aid of electricity, thereby re-enforcing 
size and form of the chip, are so arranged by | its disintegrating effect in the form of a flame 
this same force of cohesion that it is not able to or blaze. That the flame of burning combust- 
augment sound to a perceptible degree. ibles is chiefly the combination of heat and 

Nothing but one substantial immaterial force electricity both immaterial substantial forces 
can augment, retard, or neutralize another - would be acknowledged at once by physicists 
force. Matter, per se, can do nothing. Cohe- could they recognize the basic truths of the 
sion being the prime force, reigning in all Substantial Philosophy, since the electric flame 
material bodies, as here set forth, it is plain to in the vacuum tube, as well as in the lambent 
comprehend the reason why one body conducts | streamers of the aurora borealis, are such good 


electric force better than another, and why 
tome bodies will not conduct it at all. This 


force, which controls the material properties of 
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different bodies, either gids, retards, or refuses 
entirely to admit electricity according ag it 
bas prepared the atomic structure of the ma- 
terial body and arranged its textural particles. 
No scientific analysis of any muterial body can 
throw the least light on the reason why one 
body conducts electricity and another does 
not, since no scientific investigation has ever 
gone deeper into these natural laws than mat- 
ter itself. eitber in its solid, liquid, or gaseous 
form, leads him. No investigator, prior to the 
announcement of the Substantial Philosophy, 
ever dreamt that the physical forces, acting 
within material bodies, were substantial enti- 
ties, and that they alone were the moving, effi- 
cient, controlling cause, and contained the sole 
explanation of natural phenomena. 

Heat, like electricity, is conducted with vary- 
ing facility through different material bodies, 
not by virtue of any difference intrinsically in 
the material itself, but alone by virtue of the sub- 
stantial cohesive force which has arranged the 
particles under certain forms of physical law, 
and which is thereby enabled to aid, augment, or 
resist the progress of this and other forms of 
force differently through different substances. 

No physicist attempts to give a reason for the 
non-consumption of asbestus when exposed to 
the flre, or why other material bodies consume 
readily, except it be by the unsatisfactory com- 
bination of other forms of matter with them, 
such as oxygen, hydrogen, etc., drawn from 
surrounding Nature. We have searched in vain 
for any rational or fundamental explanation of 
combustion itself, or of the phevomenon of 
flame. But these problems are all easy and 
natural in the light of Substantialism. In as- 
bestus, for example, the cohesive force has such 
control over the particles and can assume such 
antagonism to other force as to keep out heat, 
or if heat is forced in by outside causes. it has 
so arranged the particles that its disintegrating 
effect is neutralized by this same counteracting 
force of cohesion, which refuses to admit oxy- 
gen toassist heat in combustion; while in wood. 
cohesion relinquishes its control at the approach 
of heat, or blends with it, transforming the fiber 
so as to admit oxygen and thus enable it to call 


imitations of common flame. Heat always 
tends to generate electricity and retain it ready 
for assistance, and we know a very learned 
scientific experimenter, who believes firmly 
that an electric generator will yet be construct- 
ed by the action of heat alone which will su- 
persede the common dynamo machine. Why 
not, then, explain the blaze or flame in com- 
bustion as but the efficient action of two sub- 
stantial forces combined (heat and electricity) 
under the abdication, permission, and possible 
co-operation of cohesive force, rather than to 
assume the unaided co-operation of oxygen or 
any other material element which could no 
more burn or consume than could asbestus, ex- 
cept by the co-operative interaction of the sub- 


stantial force of cohesion ? To illustrate this prin- 


ciple, take oxygen and hydrogen as combined 
and held together by cohesive force in the form 
of water, though both highly inflammable mate- 
rials, and, so far from burning, they mutually 
extinguish fire alone by virtue of the manner 
in which cohesive force has united, acts upon, 
and controls their particles. But the moment 
cohesion lets go of the combination, though it 
holds each set of particles together as firmly as 
before, but under different conditions, this 
very substance, without one particle added or 
taken away, which just now extinguished fire, 
flashes like powder.» Why? Simply because 
of the modified relation which is now sustained 
to it by this governing substantial force called 
cohesion, and nothing else. If oxygen, which 
is regarded as the sole aid of combustion, could 
act independently of the co-operation of the 
substantial force of cohesion, why does not our 
atmosphere take fire and burn up, since such a 
large portion of it is pure oxygen? What 
chemist can answer this question, based on 
purely material relations? Are we told that 
it is hecause the oxygen is mechanically mixed 
with nitrogen in composing the air? That 
does not answer it, since powder and sand can 
be mixed in the same proportion, but a match 
touched to it will cause the powder to burn 
out and scatter the sand. The truth is. it can 
only be explained by the presence and influ- 
ence of the substantial force of cohesion which 
so unites the particles of oxygen and nitrogen 
in constituting air, and by a higher Jaw than 
mechanics, that beat cannot consume the 
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former, and can only utilize it as needed in the 
combustion of other bodies by permission of 
cohesive force. 

We do not believe that any pbysical in- 
vestigator, who thinks deeply upon these 
subjects, has ever been satisfied with the 
purely corporeal explanations of natural phe- 
nomena as they have always been made, 
and as they have necessarily been limited 
to the material particles of bodies, however 
much they may have been reduced in size to 
molecules, atoms, etc., thus leaving out the 
forces entirely as but mere modes of motion of 
these same particles, and in no sense substantial 
entities. Chemical affinity, attraction, or com- 
bination is a meaningless jargon of words, un- 
less the forces of cohesion, attraction, heat, 
electricity, etc., are to be regarded as substan- 
tial entities which, by correlation, interaction, 
co-operation, and interconvertibility, produce 
what we call chemical affinity. Chemistry, as 
a science, needs to be wholly reconstructed on 
the basis of the Substantial Philosophy, both as 
to its terminology and as to its imperfect and 
unsatisfactory solutions of the ultimate causes 
of observed results from not including the ac- 
tion of the natural] forces as substantial and 
efficient agents; and we are glad to know that 
the eminent chemist and physical investigator, 
Dr. Henry A. Mott, already contemplates sucha 
task as among bis most important labors in the 
near future. When that work is completed the 
marvelously ingenious chemical action observed 
in the production of crystal formations of vari- 
ous patterns, instead of seeming to the superfi- 
cial observer to supersede the necessity of a 
God, and of proving the truth of atheism, as 


Prof. Haeckel urges in his History of Crea- 


tion,” it will be found to demonstrate exactly th 
contrary doctrine, since the active, substantial 
forces which can so intelligently and artistic- 


view in the case of oil-tempered glass vessels, 
such ar goblets, which have instantly become 
disintegrated as by an explosion, being scattered 
all over a rvom into particles no larger than the 
points of needles. These glasses he had previ- 
ously seen thrown upon the floor and dashed 
against the side of the room without breaking 
them, so tough was their structure; yet without 
any warning or known cause the disintegration, 
repulsion and explosion of the particles as just 
stated would frequently take place, and which 
might have proved fatal to persons in the room 
but for the minute division of particles into 
which the goblets would fly. Now it is proba- 
ble, as a true explanation, that the cohesive 
force, in the peculiar chemical process òf pro- 
ducing such vessels, must have been brought 
under great tension by the action of other 
forces involved till its tenure of control of the 
material particles was limited toa certain fixed 
conaition of heat, electricity, etc., which, 
in some manner culminated in the room 
at the time of the explosion. What that 
exact condition of tension and limit of 
cohesive power was, or what that exact 
combination of other forces in the room could 
have been, which neutralized the force of 
cohesion, called in tbe force of repulsion and 
caused the explosion of purticles, will be a 
matter for future experimental science of the 
most refined characicr to determine. Should 
the details ever be found out, theu the same 
line of experimentation which leads to it may 
ultimately tell us the true cause of steam- boiler 
explosions, a problem never yet solved and never 
to be solved, as we firmly believe, except in pur- 
suance of the suggestions here outlined by Sub- 
stantialism. The supposition taat a sudden and 
extraordinary generation oſ sieam causes the 
boiler to explode is all very well, and even that 
the oxygen and hydrogen composing the steam 


ally arrange inert material particles into fixed may have suddenly separated, thus augmenting 
and definite forms of beauty and utility, could the pressure enormously, is still better; but what 
not have received their powers nor operate by caused the one or the other is the problem 
such intelligent laws of action except from a | which the Substantial Philosophy would aid in 
primordial intelligent source. How easy then | finding out, 
are all chemical problems to be solved in the Plainly, whenever such an explosion occurs 
light of the substantial nature cf any given | there is, as generally known, but a small quan- 
force with its active power and influence over | tity of water in the boiler, and this water is, of 
other forms of force given to it by the intelli- , course, very hot, under great pressure, and 
gent Author of the Universe! consequently in a condition to generate elec- 
This subject was more than hinted at in our | tricity, which permeates the boiler, surcharg- 
article The Immaterial is the Real” ia the ing all its parts. All the while the force of co- 
October MICROCOSM, present volume, and also hesion, in both the water and the steam, is jeal- 
in our first review of Sir William Thomson's ously holding the fort against the threatened 
address in the August issue. We there showed | disintegration of the water and steam, and 
instances in which the force of cohesion and | keeping tbe particles of both under its control. 
even gravity had evidently been modified, if not | Still, as the heat force augments and the liquid 
neutralized, under the combined action of other | water decreases in bulk, it yiclds its grasp upon 
forces. Dr. Mott has recently given us, from | their particles step by step, till at last the elec 
his own observation, a confirmation of this|tric condition reaches the culminating point 
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which accords precisely with the cohesive ten- 
sion and heat-expansion, the combination is 
completed, the fatal moment arrives, beat and 
electricity triumph, cohesion succumbs, as in 
the exploding goblet, when both water and 
steam dissolve back iuto their elementary 
gases, thus instantaneously generating a me- 
chanical pressure which no boiler ever con- 
structed would be able to withstand. 

While the true philosophical cause of all such 
catastrophes is thus rationally outlined and 
made possible by the Substantial Philosophy, 
attributing it, as must justly be done, to the 
neutralizing effect of one substantial force upon 
another, this philosophy does not propose to 
carry on the experiments required for ascer- 
taining the scientific details, and which will be 
needed to guard against such disasters in the 
employment cf so valuable a servant as steam 
power. These things will be reached in the dis- 
tant future when other generations of scientists, 
having fully accepted the Substantial Philos- 
ophy, will set about the proper experimental 
investigations looking to the real causes of all 
such physical phenomena, conducting them 
upon a more rational and fundamental basis of 
research than anything ever dreamt of in 
materialistic philosophy. 

We are free to announce here that we do not 
believe there exists a single problem, difficulty, 
or mystery in Nature of which the Snbstantial 
Philosophy is not master, and of which it cannot 
furnish a rational and satisfactory explanation, 
at least in principle, admitting first of all the 
correctness of its basic propositions, tbat all 
force is substantial, and that the forces origi- 
nally emanated from an intelligent substantial 
source. 

We have only referred to a few of the mys- 
terious problems of science as a mere specimen 
of w hat the New Philosophy is capable of doing. 
We could name and analyze a score of equally 
profound problems, had we space sufficient. 
Take the hitherto inexplicable mystery of phos- 
phorescence, a problem which no physicist pre- 
tends to solve on the basis of the mere combina- 
tion of material particles, and resultant ethereal 
undulations. With the aid of Substantialism 
we can see the fire-fly, for instance, calling into 
play its substantial vital force under the guid- 
ance of its substantial mental powers, thus 
starting into operation its minute electric bat- 
tery which discharges this stored-up force-ele- 
ment, sending it forth transformed as substan- 
tial light-particles. The fox-fire of the rotten 
tree, under the combined forces of heat, cohe- 
sion, and electricity in the process of yielding 
to decay, stores up the light of day within the 
embrace of these forces, allowing it visibly to 
issue at night. Nothing in the material world 
can cause the decay and consequent disiutegra- 


tion of a physical body but the neutralization 
of cohesive force under the counteracting in- 
fluence of some other force or combination of 
forces; and as this substantial force of cohesion 
yields, it may become transformed and thus 
converted into other forms of force, such as. 
light, heat, electricity, etc. Can any mere 
materialistic theory tell why heat will run along 
a strip of copper when it will not travel at all 
along a strip of mica of the same size? or why 
electricity will dart through a rod of iron but 
will absolutely refuse to travel through a rod 
of glass of the same weight? Before such mys- 
teries as these the materialistic scientist is 
dumb. But the Substantial Philosopher is never 
more at home than in facing such problems. 
The reigning substantial force of cohesion, 
which controls and holds together the particles 
of the rod of iron blends them with the substan- 
tial electric force in such manner as tc take it by 
tbe hand, as it were, and lead it forward, while 
the same ruling force, presiding among the par- 
ticles of the rod of glass by agreement with its 
texture, refuses admission to this obnoxious 
form of force. The same line of thought and rea- 
soning applies to the strips of copper and mica 
in the conduction of substantial heat, and to 
the various material bodies which conduct 
sound at such different velocities and intensi- 
ties, 

And this leads us to the telephone, through 
whose connecting wire the substantial sound 
of the human voice embraces the substantial 
form of electricity, and by permission of the 
reigning force of cohesion, the two travel to- 
gether to the distant receiver, where the electric 
vehicle discharges its freight of words. No 
mode of undulatory motion or vibration of the 
transmitting diaphragm or wire can disturb 
this substantial solution, since by universal ad- 
mission, words are known to pass through the 
wire when spoken against the naked end of the 
magnet without any vibratory motion, and 
without any transmitting diaphragm whatever, 
(See Problem of Human Life,” p. 884.) 

But farther: 

Take the marvelous fact that three certain 
metals, when combined as an alloy, will fuse at 
a temperature but little above 100° F., when 
either of these metals alone requires more than 
four times the intensity of heat to melt it. 
What theory, based on material particles alone, 
can solve such a mystery as this? But regard- 
ing any particular force as a real entity, which 
may be modified, weakened, or strengthened as 
it may bave been acted upon by some other 
form of force, thus modifying material prop- 
erties, and the solution is plain. When these 
different metals, whose particles were made to 
cohere under a certain degree of force, were 
combined under the superior action of heet, it 
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is not unreasonable to assume that the cohe- 
sive force which now controls their particles 
may have become crippled somewhat, thus 
letting go its hold upon the alloyed particles 


air.is converted into cohesive force to supply 
the deticiency. and the expanded air becomes 
cooler. How plain and easy of compreliension 
does the Substantial Philosopby make all such 


with a much less action of substantial heat , problems! 


than before the different metals had become 
united. 

Analogous to this physical puzzle, why does 
one metal expand under the action of heat and 
another, asin the case of bismuth, contract ? 
No physicist pretends to attack this problem. 
Yet it is easily solved by applying to it the 
logic of Substantialism. Heat alone, if no other 
form of force were involved, would inevitably 
expand all material bodies if it would expand 
any, as it would melt all bodies at the same 
temperature if it could melt any. But heat 
only expands a body as it combines in action 
with the co-ordinate forces of cohesion, grav- 
ity, etc., and as cohesion was the original force 
which arranged the particles by which density, 
porosity, gravity, etc., are determined, it is 
plain that expansion or contraction by heat is 
only its influence upon the reigning force of 
cohesion, thus causing it to rearrange the pur- 
ticles with more or less porosity, as the case 
may be. 

An equal mystery for Substantialism to solve 
is the fact that the compression of air generates 
heat, while its expansion or rarefaction lowers 
its temperature. No one tak ing the materialistic 
view of its particles that they are naturally 
widely separated, and that in the act of com- 
pressing they are only brought nearer together, 
but never so near as to touch—can begin to 


give a rational solution of this generation or re“ 


duction of heat. We would like to see one of 
the great physicists, such as Sir William Thom- 
soo or Prof. Helmholtz, try it. Tbeir material- 
istic attempts at such important explanations 
would only excite sympathy in the mind of an 
average investigator. For how can heat, only 
a mode of motion, be generated by bringing 
isolated particles nearer together, with no sub- 
stance connecting them and holding them 
apart, since there can be no material friction 
unless the particles actually touch something? 
But assume the air-particles to touch each other, 
as they rationally must, and that their structure 
and composition are caused by and are kept 
under the control of the substantial force of 
cohesion, it becomes an easy matter to see that 
& disturbance of cohesive force among these 
particles, either by compression or expansion, 
might require either its reduction or augmenta- 
tion. as the case may be. If less coheeion is re- 
quired, as the particles are compressed by 
external mechanical force, such surplus co- 
hesive force is converted into heat force, and 
when more cohesive force is needed, as the air- 
particles are expanded, the normal heat of the 


Take one more case of scientific mystery, as 
it is presented in Prof. Cooke’s celebrated work 
on chemistry, in which he und. rtakes to prove 
that the ultimate molecules of water are larger 
than those of alcohol, ether, etc., and that. so 
far from touching each other, they are sepa- 
rated by many times their diameter. His de- 
monstration consists in first converting an 
ounce of water into steam, inclosed in an air- 
tight globe, and then injecting into the same 
globe, through a stopcock, an ounce of alcohol 
and an ounce of ether, which he does without 
increasing the pressure io the slightest degree, 
even with both changed into vapor and kept at 
the same temperature as was the steam before 
their injection. He assumes that no possible 
explanation of this fact can be given except 
upon the molecular theorr, namely, that the 
molecules of the alcohol and ether, when con. 
verted into vapor by heat, being smaller than 
those of steam, find an abundance of room 
within the interstices of the latter, as sand 
might. fill up the spaces between shot, and 
hence that they may thus co-exist there with- 
out ar increase of the steam’s original expansive 
force. But if the molecular theory be correct, 
that the molecules of steam do not touch. but 
are several diameters apart, why did Prof. 
Cooke use alcohol and ether, in order to get 
smaller molecules for these interstices, when 
he could just as well have used two other vol- 
umes of steam without increasing the pressure, 
since their molecules would have had plenty of 
room between those of the first ounce of water 
without touching them? J. eductio ud absur- 
dum. If there is anything between these mole- 
cules of steam to keep them separated several 
diameters from each other, such as repulsive 
force, then this force must be a real substance, 
as Subetantialism teaches, since clearly the mo- 
tions of the molecules themselves, without a 
real substance to move in, could not affect each 
other in the least unless by contact. If there 
is a real substantial force which keeps steam 
molecules several diameters apart, then the 
smaller molecules of alcohol and ether ought 
to have asimilarsubstantial force to keep them 
apart, and this repulsive force ought to add to 
the steam’s expansion when the two additional 
sets of molecules, with their repulsive forces, 
are injected into tbe globe, no matter what the 
sizes of the molecules are, since the real cause 
of expansive force, according to the theory, is 
that only which keeps the molecules apart, and 
not the sizes of the molecules themselves. 

Having thus disposed of the molecular theory 
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on its own ground, let us see if the Substantial 
Philosophy will not come nearer a sensible 
solution of the problem in question. 

Let us first premise that heut, as a substan- 
tial force and at a given degree of temperature, 
will usually so act upon its correlated force of 
cohesion as to expand bodies in proportion to 
their elastic and other properties, which prop- 
erties are superinduced among material par- 
ticles alone by the primordial action of cohesive 
force incorporated with their peculiar structure 
as material masses. We also premise that this 
regnant force of cohesion bears such relation 
to the material particles of all bodies as to de- 
termine the effect which any other form of 
force shall produce upon a given body, or 
whether any effect shall be produced at all. 
In fact this is the physical basis of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy so far as relates to the struc- 
tures and properties of all material bodies. Let 
us illustrate: Heat is known to expand some 
solid bodies more than others, and different 
solid bodies in various degrees of enlargement, 
owing, as the new philosophy claims, to the 
varied relations of cohesive force to their dif- 
ferent material particles; while heat is also 
well known to contract some substances, as re- 
cently intimated, owing to a still different re- 
lation of this substantial force of cohesiog to 
their material structures. These apparently 
strange and contradictory facts have hitherto 
defied explanation on any known principles of 
physics. But all such problems yield up their 
mysteries to that philosophy which has so 
lately and satisfactorily shown a rational 
reason why platinum will fuse easily in the 
comparatively low temperature of a bath of 
melted lead, while it resists a hundred-fold 
higher temperature when immersed in a bath of 
melted iron. (See October MICROCOSM, present 
volume.) Plainly, if cohesive force will per- 
mit such varied action and effect of heat upon 
a body associated with different material par- 
ticles, is it strange that its expansive effect 
upon three vapors combined sbould be vastly 
different from its effect- upon either vapor 
separately? As every particle of those vapors 
has its dimension, size, and density definitely 
determined by virtue of the ruling force of 
cohesion, why may they not vary the property 
of expansion in contact with each other, some- 
what as platinum varies its property of fusi- 
bility when in contact with fused metals of 
different nature and temperature? In a word, 
if the composition or alloy of three metals, as 
we know, so changes the relation of the sub- 
stantial cohesive force which holds their com- 
bined particles together as to reduce their 
property of fusibility many times below the 
fusibility of either substance separately, as is 
well known to be the case, why may not the 


composition of three different vapors, under 
the same co-operation of substantial heat with 
this regnant force of cohesion, so modify the 
relation of this force to those combined par- 
ticles as to reduce their property of elastic ex- 
pansion to one-third that of either vapor 
separately ? And what has either the reduced 
fusibility or the reduced expansibility to do 
with the sizes of the different so-called mole- 
cules or their distance apart? Tbus both the 
point and edge of Prof. Cooke’s great problem 
disappear in the scorching light of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy. 

We have thus endeavored to show what the 
new philosophy is capable of doing by way of 
explaining the hitherto inexplicably mysterious 
phenomena of Nature. Those alluded to in this 
paper are but a sample of many scores. if not 
hundreds, every where encountered by the in- 
vestigator of chemical, physical, and physio- 
logical, as well as psychological science, not one 
of which, as before remarked, can stand undis- 
covered before the all-searching scrutiny of 
Substantialism. We deemed it an imperative 
duty we owed to coming investigators, before 
crossing over the dark river toward which we 
are gradually tending, to leave on record these 
specimen solutions, as the keynote to all otber 
problems that may ever come up for explana- 
tion. Let it therefore be remembered by every 
young student, that the invisible—the intangible 
—the immaterial—is the real in Nature, and 
that as an absolute proof of the fact. as inti- 
mated at the start, let the single invisible and 
immaterial force of cohesion be instantly an- 
nulled, except in man, and the entire material 
universe would become to him intangible and 
invisible, though in reality every atom of its 
substance would still exist as really and truly 
as when in a visible, tangible, and ponderable 
form. How important, therefore, must be the 
Substantial Philosophy in the coming investi- 
gations of science! 

7 E EE 
THE MOON PROBLEM. 


In last month's issue we were obliged to omit 
a portion of our editorial on the motions of the 
earth and moon about their common center of 
gravity, as taught in the text-books on astrop- 
omy. This portion omitted contained no pr 
of our argument, as that was printed complete, 
but related to correspondence between Dr. Mott 
and several astronomers upon the claimed new 
discovery. As this correspondence is not yet 
terminated, but will probably be extended, he 
den that all present reference to it be with- 
held. We have only to say that several pro- 
fessors who have taught astronomy in colleges 
have written us approving of the new depart- 
ure as an important discovery in science. aud 
expressing their astonishment that such a 
manifest error should have been so long over- 
looked. We will quote something on the sub- 
ject next month. 
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THEOSOPHY. 

We have received from one of our subscrib- 
ers in India a copy of an Oriental monthly 
magazine, called the Theosophist, a publication 
issued at Madras. and devoted to the Eastern 
philosophies of which so little is generally 
known in this country. This magazine is a 
study. Even its appearance is weird, cabalis- 
tic, and unearthly, so unlike anything ever 
seen published here that one involuntarily shud- 
ders, on looking at the cover, as if he had 
stumbled into a Rosicrucian cave where the 
occult secrets of the elixir of life and the phi- 
losopher's stone had been delved for in dark. 
ness for teu thousand years, more or less. On 
glancing through this number, however, one 
sees many scintillations of intellect on various 
philosophical questions which can only have 
resulted from long and profound study of the 
subjects discussed. The contributors to its 

are certainly men who think far below 
the surface of things where ordinary intellects 
find their only plane of research. By some 
means unknown to us, the editor had received 
a copy of the August MICROCOSM, present vol- 
ume, and was naturally struck with the fact 
that there was a new philosophy coming into 
vogue in far-off America, called Substantialism, 
which was wortby of the attention of his phil- 
osophical Hindoo readers. So he prints an 
article on the subject describing it ns well as 
he could from that single copy of THE MIcrRo- 
cosm. As an Oriental treat to our readers we 
copy the article entire as it appears in the 
Theosophist - 

THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

‘From the August number of WILFORD’S 
Microcosm, a Christian journal published at 
New York, U. S. America, we find that what is 
called * The Substantial Philosophy” is now 
gaining ground in America. The chief theory 
of modern positivistic material science is that 
matter is the be-all and the end-all of the whole 
universe, and that force. whetber vital, mental, 
or any other, is nothing else but a mode of 
matter. The logical inference, drawn from 
this hypothesis, is that the force, by which 
the motions of our bodies are caused and con- 
trolled, is but the molecular motion of the ma- 
terial brain- and nerve-particles of the living 
organism; and that, consequently, as soon as 
the body dies. and these material particles 
cease to vibrate, the life, soul, mind, or spirit, 
necessarily ceases to exist. since motion, per se, 
is confessedly nothing entitutive, being merely 
a phenomenon of matter.” This is the corner- 
stone of the materialist’s philosophy, denying 
the survival of man after his physical death. 
To prove that mind can act independently of 
the brain, the phenomena of mesmerism and 
clairvoyance have often been cited. Those, 
who have witnessed these wonderful phenom- 
ena, know full well that a person, in mesmeric 
sleep, can act independently of his bodily or- 
gans, thus showing that there is something in 
man. which represents his consciousness, and 
which can hear sounds, see sights, and take 
cognizance of occurrences far beyond the reach 
of the ear, the eve, and the other senses upon 
which aman in his normal state, has to depend. 
The higher phases of clairvoyance and trance 
flatly contradict the materialistic bypothesis; 
but there are many who ignore the occurrence 
of such phenomena, among these being the con- 
ductors and the princi l contributors of the 
journal under notice. At the same time, being 
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believers in a future state of existence and in 
tne survival of the ‘‘soul” after death. they 
attempt to controvert the theory of their pow- 
erful opponents. They seein to have resolved 
to break the force of the above theory by at- 
tacking, and, if possible, overturning this mode- 
of-motion citadel as universally taught iv phy- 
sical science, and asserting every force ìn 
Nature to be a real substantial entity.” The 
founder of the Substantial Philosophy,” there- 
fore, selected sound as par excellence the repre- 
sentative * mode of motion” in physics, **so 
regarded by science, out of which all the other 
so-called modes of motion had developed.” If 
the celebrated wave-theory,” concerning 
sound, it was thought, could be overturned, then 
“sound could be nothing else but an immaterial 
substance from the sounding body—a substance 
which travels by conduction throngh various 
media avalogous to substantial but immaterial 
currents of electricity.” It was thus expected 
to make the sound controversy, “including the 
truth or falsity of the undulatory theorv, the 
real battle-ground of the Substantial Philoso- 
phy.” Experiments of a various nature were 
made; and they have satisfied the acherents of 
that Philosophy that sound, instead of being 
uir-waves, water-waves, iron- waves, or waves, 
or molecular motions of any conducting me- 
dium whatever, is a veritable substantial form or 
department of force; that all the physical forces, 
as they manifest themselves to our conscious or 
sensuous Observation, such as light, heat, elec- 
tricity, gravity, magnetism, etc., are but dif- 
ferent forms or transformations of the one uni- 
versal force-element of Nature; and that this 
original or primordial force-element, from and 
out of which all the manifested forms of force 
come or are generated by the various methods, 
.. deri ves its active power alone from the 
vital, mental and spiritual fountain of all force 
in the universe. This discovery about 
Sound, we are told. was inade about three 
or four years ago, and has since been gaining 
strength in America. Its advocates were so 
firm in their conviction that in the beginning 
of this year Professor Drake addressed a letter 
to Professor Tyndall, drawing his attention to 
the same and asking his opinion whether the 
experiment, brought to his notice, could sus- 
tain the wave-theory.“ The English Pro- 
fessor gave a brief reply stating that in no way 
did it affect his theory; but he is reported not 
to have expressed bis opiuion about the experi- 
ment, nor to have given any explanution. Sub- 
sequent communications were therefore ad- 
dressed to him on the subject; but, as no reply 
has been received, the American Professor 
drew the conclusion that Mr. Tyndall is unable 
to refute his arguments and also unwilling to 
admit his error. However that may be, a large 
number of Professors. Scientists. and others, 
are said to have thrown overboard the wave- 
theory and become adherents of the “ Substan- 
tial Philosophy.” The latter has now been ad- 
mitted in most of the American Schocls aud 
Colleges and threatens to become almost uni- 
versal. The editorial writer, in the magazine 

under notice, says: s 


“The Substantial Philosophy teaches that 
everything in the universe, visible or invisible, 
tangible or intangible, of which the mind can 
form a positive concept, is substance or entity, 
in some form or degree of grossness or attenu- 
ation. 


It teaches that the substances of the uni- 
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verse, as above expressed, are naturally and 
rationally divisible into two main departments. 
namely, material and immaterial, which means 
nearly the same thing as corporeal and incor- 
poreal; and that, while all matter is substance 
or substantial, it hy no means follows that all 
substance is matter or material. The term 
matter, as thus viewed, only embraces a small 
portion of the substances of the universe, 
namely, those substances which are ponderable 
or otherwise susceptible of chemical or me- 
chanical test, orsuch as are absolutely limited 
by material conditions. The term substance, 
on the other hand, not only embraces all ma- 
terial things, however gross or tenuous, but it 
includes all immaterial things, or such im- 
ponderable entities as are not confined b 
material limits or conditions, and hence, suc 
entities as cannot be proved to exist by any 
chemical or mechanical tests.” 


Then tbe immaterial aspect / of substance is 
defined. It includes every force of Nature or 
in Nature, physical, mental. vital. or spiritual. 
and includes every form of energy which in 
any way can produce a manifestation or motion 
of a sensuous body. 


“It is as impossible,“ savs the writer, accord - 
ing to the Substantial Philosophy, for the in- 
telligent mind to conceive of a living animal 
moving and doing work by means of a vital 
force within it that is not a real substance, as 
to conceive of an engine moving and doing 
work by the force of steam, while such steam 
is not a substantial entity. but a mere molecular 
motion among the particles of the water.” 


We may say that the teaching of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy concerning the ONE SUB- 
BTANCE, underlying all phenomena, the two 
aspects or poles of which produce an infinite 
variety of correlations -approaches a good deal 
the teachings of almost all the Asiatic Philoso. 
phies, with certain differences, the principal 
one being that the adherents of the new phi- 
losophy invest that SUBSTANCE with personality 
which the Eastern philosophies do not. In con- 
nection with this review, the reader may 
peruse, with advantage, the articles: Is Flec- 
tricity Matter ? and What is Force and What 
is Matter?“ - published in the Theosophist for 
September, 1881. 


——————— 
MAN; HIS ORIGIN, NATURE AND DESTINY. 


We have received a fine copy of a duodecima 
volume of 870 pages, hearing the above title, 
written by E. L. Dohoney, of Paris, Texas, and 

ublished by John Burns, of St. Louis, Mo. 

he book is beautifully printed and bound, and 
from the brief examination we have been able 
to give it, is, without doubt, worthy of a care- 
ful perusal by any one who is fond of philo- 
sophical reasoning on the subjects of which the 
work treats. It is not written in the line of 
any old beaten ruts, hut the author fearless] 
atrikes out in new paths, taking the responsi- 
bility for his original ideas. The drift and 
tendency of the work are clearly sound and in 
the right direction. Address the author or pub- 
lisher as above. 


— — — 
A RARE CHANCE FOR OUR BOOKS. 


To those who are interested in our publica- 
tions we make the following rare offers: 
We have about 100 copies of the first volume 


of THE Microcosm separately and beautifully 
bound in cloth, which we will send prepaid 
by express or mail for $1 each. We have also 
the first and second volumes bound in one 
book, sime style, which we will send prepaid 
for $2: or the first three volumes bound, same 
style, for $8. and the fourth volume in numbers 
free, as premium. We will send the Problem 
of Human Life,” either present edition (prose) 
or as originally published (meter) by express 
prepaid for $1, both of them $2 books. We 
will send either“ Universalism against Itself,” 
or Walks and Words of Jesus,” prepaid, for 75 
cents. and we will give the present volume of 
Microcosm or Dr. Mott’s bock on Sound free to 
any one purchasing $8 worth of any of the 
above-named books. These offers are made to 
put the works named in circulation and not for 
any profits in the books, as there are pone. 
Persons desiring these books should take ad- 
vantage of the above offers, since there will be 
a radical change of prices, terms, etc., at the 
close of the present volume. 


Address 
HALL & CO., 
23 Park Row, New York. 


ERRATUM. —In' last number, page 219. first 
column, 24th line frora tottom, for * earth's 
surface” read earth’s center. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT. 

In the February MIcRocosyM, in reply to Prof. 
Reppert's article as copied from the Christtun 
Standard, we noticed an objection urged by 
the professor, based upon the fact that the 
string while sounding has a blurred appear- 
ance, giving no definite outline to the vision. 
especially at the center of its motion. The 
professor inferred from this that it must be 
traveling with enormous velocity or its outline 
of figure, during these brief periods of travel, 
would be recognized by the eye. He did not. 
however, consider the well-known fact that the 
rapid succession of the separate motions of a 
body above a certain limit, does not give 
time for the eye to recognize the form of 
the moving object distinctly. An illustra- 
tion of this is observed in allowing the 
faucet to be so turned that a stream of water, 
just heavy enough not to appear tothe eye to be 

separated into drops, may steadily run. Still it 
isa fact that this stream is really a succession of 
separate drops, as may be proved by allowing 
the eye suddenly to follow it from top to bottom, 
in which the drops will have time to make their 
individual impressions upon the retina. The 
same law may be proved by reversing the ex- 
periment. Let the stream be reduced in quan- 
tity so as barely to be recognized as a succession 
of drops; then glance the eye suddenly from 
bottom to top, and for the instant the line of 
drops will be transformed into a continuous 


y | stream of water. 


Now for the experiment which we started out 
to give, in which Prof. Reppert’s difficulty is 
'so beautifully explained away that a cbild 
can demonstrate it in a few minutes. Take 
a lead pencil or pen and ink, and draw a suc- 
cession of fifty or more parallel lines close 
togcther on a piece of white paper. Have the 
lines. sav, not more than a sixteenth of an inch 
apart. to represent stretched, musical chords. 
Now instead of vibrating one string and trying 
to retain its form while it is rapidly changing 
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position, reverse the operation by placing a 
card over these lines with a long slit through it 
running lengthwise of the lines. Then move 
the card slowly across the lines, while you 

to look at them through the slit. The effect is 
precisely the same as if a siegle string were too 
rapidly reversed in its motion to make a dis- 
tinct impression upon the retina. The result 
will be, when care ully tested, that if the card 
be passed over the lines onis at a velocity 
of one inch in a second not one of the lines will 
be seen separately, but a blurred appearance 
will fill the slit the same exactly as in the case 
of a single vibrating string. 

We gave an illustration somewhat similar to 
this in the article referred to, consisting of 
stretched strings, but the present experiment, 
of a succession of parallel lines and slitted card, 
is so simple and inexpensive that any reader 
can perform it, and thus take a most important 
self-taught lesson upor the deceptive appear- 
ances in physics. ad Tyndall and Helmholtz 
learned this lesson, they would most likely 
never have been betrayed into describing the 
string and prong as “swiftly advancing” for 
no reason in the world except their blurred, and 
consequent deceptive appearance while vi- 
brating. 


A PROBLEM ON SOUND. 


NEw HARTFORD, Conn. 


A. WILFORD HALL, Ph. D.: 

DEAR Sir,—There is one phenomenon in re- 
lation to sound that I have never seen explained 
by any writer on that subject. 

Most. people have heard the low musical note 
made by the wheels of a wagon revolving upon 
the snow in winter, but all may not have ob- 
served that the loudness of the note is in inverse 

roportion to the temperature. Above the 

reezing point, it is scarcely audible, but as the 
mercury sinks, the sound steadily rises. At 
‘gero it is loud, and we listen in vain for its 
first seolian softness. At 20 degrees below, its 
volume is grea* and oppressive. At 36 degrees 
below. it becomes one prolonged continuous 
shriek loud enough to drown ordinary conver- 
sation. What is the explanation? What makes 
the noise, the snow or the tire of the wheels? 

I have been an interested reader of THE 
Micgocos from the beginning, and should like 
to see your explanation of this curious phe. 
nomenon in its pages at some future time, if 
you ever have time to study it out. 

With hearty good wishes for the continued 
success of the Substantial Philosophy, 

I am yours truly. : 
E. L. RICHARDSON, A.M. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


An expignaricy of Prof. Richardson's prob- 
lem would not seem difficult to give. Snow is 
composed of numerous fine crystals which have 
a hardness and consequent elasticity or spring 
pewer in proportion to the lowness of tempera- 
ture, Just at the freezing degree, 82 F., these 
crystals with their thin frozen points are quite 
soft, and their friction against each other, 
under the grinding influence of the wagon 
Wheels, innkes but little sound, just as soft 
metal tongues will not produce, when caused 


elastic crystal points, which are continually 
made to vibrate under the wheels, combine to 
swell the tone to the “shriek,” which becomes 
louder as the temperature falls and the crystals 
becoming harder vibrate t each other with 
more force. The same thing is observed in 
driving a wagon rapidly through sand. The 
harder and sharper the sand the louder the 
shriek, and the swifter the wagon moves the 
higher the pitch. Crushed glass would act 
nearly the same as densely frozen crystale of 
snow. The sand also on the beach of the ocean, 
under the action of the waves, produces a 
“screaming” sound often observed, and the 
harder and sharper the sand the more intense 
is the sound. Various other observed natural 
phenomena tend to confirm the very natural 
explanation we have here given of Prof. Rich- 
ardson's problem. 


ANOTHER SOUND-WAVE. 


HARRODSBURG, Ind., April 21, 1885. 


Dr. A. WILFORD HALL: 

DEAR Sik,—Last summer Mr. Carter's saw- 
mill boiler blew up. Mr. Ellmore Walker, a 
farmer, was iu his oat field one mile east of the 
mill, putting oats into shock. He was ina val- 
ley—the mill was in a hollow—with a ridge 
between the oat field and the mill, which is 
nearly 150 feet high. It is about equidistant 
between the field and the mill. Mr. W. was 
standing with his face west, or directly toward 
the mill, when the explosion occurred. He 
states tbat he first felt a distinct atmospheric 
concussion. He then raised his eyes, which 
gave him a view of the top of the ridge that 
was between him and the mill, when he saw 
shooting up, to the height of about 100 feet 
above the ridge, the wreck of the mill roof, 
and immediately following this came the re- 
port of the explosion of the boiler. 

Mr. Walker is a man of unquestionable ve- 
racity, and says he is positive in his statement 
that the order of time in the occurrence of the 
three things was: First, the atmospheric con- 
cussion; second, the shooting up above the 
ridge of the wreck of the mill roof; and, third, 
the report of the explosion of the boiler. The 
wreck was complete, pieces of the boiler being 
blown a quarter of a mile. 

What. if any, bearing have these facts on 
the wave-theory of sound ? 

Yours truly, E. P. F. WELLS, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING. 


The wave-thecry of sound, as presented in 
the popular works of tbe highest authorities, 
teaches that the concussive atmospheric snock 
felt ata distance from an explosion is simply 
the sound“ or noise of such explosion, no 
distinction being made between the two phe- 
nomena. Our readers are familiar with Prof. 
Tyndall's description of a great powder ex- 
plosion at the village of Erith. quoted from 
his Lectures on Sound in the Problem of Hu- 
man Life,” at page 105, in which he takes for 
granted, and as a matter of well-accepted 
science, that the shock or atmospheric pulse 
which crusbed the windows of houses miles 


to vibrate, as loud a sound as they would if away from the magazine, was simply the 


highly tempered. Tbe vast number of these'sound whicb we hear. 


In our criticism 
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of that feature of the wave-theory we 
gave the first intimation ever placed on 
record that. this jumbling together of dis- 
tinct and separate physical phenomena was 
a dangerous and _ pernicious fallacy of 
science which should no longer be tolerated 
in our schools. It will be remembered also 
that we there made a prediction, on purely 
philosophical and mechanical principles. 
that whenever proper experiments should 
be made to test it there would be found a distinct 
difference in the rate or velocity of travel be- 
tween the concussive pulse of an explosion and 
the accompanying sound, and this we recorded 
in absolute deilance of the authorities now 
used as text books in all our schools and col- 
leges. And we are pleased to state that from 
many reports made to us of the results of such 
explosions from various sections of the country, 
we get the same uniform information confirm- 
ing to the letter the truth of our prediction. 

e give the Rev. Mr. Wells’ letter as a single 
instance of such confirmations, showing posi- 
tively that sound does not consist of atmos- 
pheric waves or pulses, since such pulxes and 
sounds have a distinctly different rate of veloc- 
ity. Why do scientists studiously and per- 
sistently ignore this discovery? Can the 
reader tell? Thank Heaven, THE MICROCOSM 
etill lives to let the truth be known; and what 
is better, it is likely to live. 
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(From last month.) 
OUR GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFER. 


Among those who have accepted our offer of 
a complete set (16 leather-bound volumes) of 
. N Encyclopedia fur purchasing $50 
worth of books, we may name the Rev. A. McA. 
Pittman, of Darlington, S. C. He bought fifty 
copies of the Walks and Worcs of Jesus,” at 
$1 each. We sent these books and the set of 
Encyclopedia“ by express, and received in 
return the following letter: 

DaRLINGTON, 8. C. 


Messrs. HALL & Co.,—I have just received 
the fifty conics of Walks and Words of Je- 
* and the sixteen volumes of tlie Ency- 
clopedia.” I am more than satisfied with the 
books, and feel well paid for my labor. I 
would not take $50 for tue Encyclopedia“ 
alone. You have my thanks for your kindness, 

A. McA. PITTMAN 


We have received several letters from 
subscribers since last month inquiring in regard 
to our Encyclopedia offer. Remember that for 
$50 worth of our books at retail prices, or for 
50 subscribers to this volume of MICRO- 
cOSM. at .$1.00 per volume, or both mixed, we 
will send by express a complete set (16 vols.) of 
Appleton's New American Encyclopedia.“ 
This offer will not continue very long, as the 
sets are difficult to obtain; therefore you should 
take advantage of it before its withdrawal. 
Send for circular. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Those wanting Dr. Tefft’s book, ‘‘ Evolution 


and copies of Col. Patton’s book, Death of 
Death.” These last two mentioned books we sell 
at $1 each, or give them as premium for three 
subecribers to this volume of THE MICROCOSM. 

Subscribers should not forget our liberal 
offer of Dr. Mott's Lectures on Sound,” 108 pp., 
handsomely and substantially bound in cloth. 
and of our small Webster Dictionary, either of 
which we give as a premium to all new sub- 
scribers who take this volume of THE MICRO- 
cosM from the commencement. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE OF OUR BOOKS. 

Those having a little spare time would do 
well to take into consideration these prices, and 
see if they cannot make profitable use of such 
leisure moments in canvassing among their 
neighbors: 

Problem of Human Life,“ in cloth, $9.00 
per dozen.; in sheep, $15.00 per doz. First 
and second volumes of THE MIcRocosM, $15 per 
dozen. Third volume, $9.00. ‘* Universalism 
Against Itself,” in cloth, $6.00 per doz.; in sheep, 
$9.00. “ Walks and Words of Jesus,” $6.00 per 
dog. Retribution,” $6.00 per doz., etc. 


(Fron: last month.) 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


These whose subscriptions have expired with 
the first half of the volume will please remit 50 
cents for the last balf, as there will be some- 
what modified terms for the next volume, 
notice of which will be given in the last num- 
ber, In the meantime, let all who want the 
present volume from the commencement and 
any of our books as premiums, at the exceeding 
low prices at which we are furnishing them. 
send on their names. (See last page of Febru- 
ary number.) 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


We have concluded to devote a few pages of 
THE MICROCOSM to the advertisements of firms 
whose busivess is in keeping therewith, and 
we believe that those who obtain space in our 
columns will find them to be a valuable adver- 
tising medium. 

Our subscription list contains the names of 
all the leading clergymen of every denomina- 
tion in the United States, and thousands of 
scientific and literary readers. 

AutLors of Scientific and Religious Books, 
and all manufacturers of and dealers in Scien- 
tific and Astronomical Instruments, Church 
Furniture, etc., will see at a glance that THE 
MICROCOSM opens to them a most valuable field 
for the exposition of their goods in the proper 
channels, Advertisements not strictly in keep- 
ing with the character of the magazine will 
not be accepted on any consideration, and we 
guaranty our advertisers and readers that our 
advertising columns will be as pure ard healthy 
in tone as the balance of the magazine. Ina 
word, we intend to give space only toa few se- 
lect advertisements, and our rates, which are 
very moderate, will be mailed at once on appli- 
cation. 

Copy for all advertisements should be sent 


and Christianity.” should examine our notice to our office by the 25th of each month, so that 


of it in last month’s MICROCOSM. 


We also have on hand several copies of | going to press. 


„Through the Prison to the Throne,” by our 
able contributor, Jos. S, Van Dyke, A. M., D.D., 


proofs may be sent for examination before 
Address, 
W. C. DUNN, 
24 & 26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
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ATHEISM AND MATERIALISM. 


BY JOHN C. DUVAL, ESQ. 


THEISM vs. 


It seems to me the world will never be able 
to discriminate between those things for which 
a man may be justly held responsible. and 
those for which he cannot. When a man, for 
instance, makes a failure in life financially. the 
world says of him. Oh, it’s all his own fault; 
nothing to blame but his own want of business 
tact and talents”—and very likely such is the 
fact. But who, pray, is responsible for this 
lack of judgment and business capacity? Is the 
man? Yes, just as much responsible as he is 
for having a snub nose or bandy legs: for most 
assuredlv, if he had had anv say in the 
matter, he would have gifted himself with the 
financial abilities of aJay Gould ora Rothschild, 
and, no doubt, with the genius of a Shakespeare 
or a Byron also. But unfortunately his wishes 
in regard to this were not consulted at all, and 
therefore a man deserves no more blame for 
his want of meotal capacity than he does for 
bodily defects or deformities, Neither does he 
deserve any credit for having the genius or 
talents of a Shakespeare or a Byron. What. 
then, some one may say, are vou-a materialist, 
one of those who believe that man is merely a 
creature of accident, a “living automaton,” 
operated upon mechanically by the laws gov- 
erning matter, and consequently without re- 

usibility to anything? By no means: for 
there is no one who has a greater abhorrence 
for, and a firmer disbelief io, the doctrine of 
Materialism than I have. But I believe that 
man is a soul, or spirit, emanating from Deit 
itself, and that his mental faculties or capaci- 
ties (though attributes of the soul) are depend- 
ent upon the physical or outward tenement of 
the soul for its more or less perfect manifesta- 
tion. Paganini himself would ouly make dis- 
cord if performing upon a cracked violin. 
What the violin would be to him for the ex- 
ression of musical and harmonious sounds, so 
is the body to the soul for its more or less per- 
fect manifesiation. Through a deranged or total- 
ly disorganized medium like the brain of a luna- 
tic or an idiot, the soul cannot manifest itself. 
The soul, therefore, must be regarded as alone 
constituting the man, the bodily frame being 
merely. as it were, its outward habiliments— 
the medium by which, or through which, it 
can only manifest itself to our physical senses 
—and when this soul willfully pursues a course 
which “inuately” it knows to be wrong, in 
place of one which it knows to be right, then 
its responsibility begins. But, it may be said, 
there are many in these days who do not be- 
lieve in “innate ideas” of right and wrong— 
that our ideas of what is right and what is 
wrong are solely the result of education and 
training. Then whence did they originally 
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come? They must have had an origin at 


some time or other, and it is just as reasonable 
to suppose they were origional in my mind as in 
the mind of some remote ancestor. My ideas 
of right and wrong when I was a child were 
substantially the same as those I have now, but 
my potions and opinions in regard to almost 


everything else have been changed (by educa- 
tion and experience, if you will) over and over 
age in—some of them half a dozen times, You 
may take one hundred men at randon, of all 
races, classes, and capacities—Indians, Negroes, 
Asiatics. Europeans, Malays, etc.—comprising 
some of the highest order of intellects. as well 
as those of the lowest grade, and you will find 
upon investigation that their ideas of what is 
right and what is wrong are substantially the 
same. I admit that in some special instances 
these ideas will be found warped or distort- 
ed to a limited extent, but such instances are 
barely enough as exceptions to prove the 
truth of the general rule—from all of which I 
think it reasonable to infer that our ideas of 
what is right and wrong are “innate,” im- 
planted in us from the beginniag. 


I am inclined to think that good and evil are 
the cnly things in which the souls of men dif- 
fer; that in all things else they are equal, none 
being superior to or lower than otbers. The 
soul of an ignorant Hottentot, probally, is in 
no wise inferior to that of.a Shakespeare or a 
Byron, though the latter, in accordance with 
the mysterious plans of the Creator, were given 
amore perfect vehicle for the exhibition of. and 
more favorable surroundings for the manifesta- 
tion of, their faculties. Evidently it is the ce- 
sign of the Creator that some should be thus 
gifted or favored beyond others, just as it is in 
accordance with the same divine plans that 
some men should lead lives of ease and luxury, 
whilst there are others, in nothing their infe- 
riors, whose whole existence is a continued 
struggie with the privations and hardships of 
poverty. 

The instant that life, and with it mind or in- 
telligence. leaves the body, it becomes a dead, 
inert mass of matter operated upon and gov- 
erned solely by material laws. It was simply 
a compound of earths, minerals, and gases 
which had resulted from the action of the prin- 
ciple we term ‘‘ vitality,” and as soon as life 
ceased, from that moment material laws re- 
sumed their original sway over it. and in a little 
while it is resolved into its constituent elements. 


The compound vanishes from our view. but 


every atom of which it was composed still ex- 
ists in its original form of gas, earth or min- 
eral, and will continue to exist for all eternity. 
But what, then, has become of vitality and its 
accgmpanying soul or intelligence? The ma- 
terialist would answer. They have been anni- 
hilated—they were but are not now.” I can 
much more readily conceive of the utter anni- 
hilation of a pound of matter than I can of the 
annihilation of that power, force, or principle 
(whatever you may choose to call it) which for 
years could set the laws goveruing the material 
world at detiance, or control them to a very 
considerable extent. A power, force or prin- 
ciple (whatever it may be termed) that even for 
a single moment could control matter or act in 
opposition to the laws that govern it in its 
normal state, could form, mold, and convert it 
into bones. muscles, tendons, etc., aud iuto 
shapes of invariable types, is certainly some- 
thing superior to matter, and therefore can- 
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not be annihilated. And although in obe- 
dience to some Jaw of which we have 
no knowledge, it ceases to act upon the 
atoms of tle compound it had for so long 
animated and controlled, there is no reason to 
suppose that therefore it has been aunihilated. 
Having once formed, molded and controlled 
matter to suit its own purposes, most assuredly 
it could do so again and again. No force or 
power in the universe is ever lost or annihilated. 
It may vary in its mode of demonstration, but 
the thing itself is permanent and unchangeable. 
The thunderbolt shivers a tree, and the force 
Yor a time is spent —diffused through air, earth 
und water — but the identical electricity that 
once manifested such tremendous power still 
exists, may again and again, under the material 
laws thal govern its diffusion and concentra- 
tion, become a thunderbolt in the clouds, and 
again avd again demonstrate the force and 

wer it possesses to rend the oak or shiver the 
ofty edifices erected by man. Everything in 
the universe, whether it bea material substance 
of which our senses can take cognizance, or 
merely a power or force resulting from some- 
thing whose existence is only proven by the 
effects it produces on material objects, is and 
must be EE EA and being . it can- 
not be destroyed or annihilated. Whatever 
produces effects upon material substances, 
though we can neither hear, taste, see or feel 
it. must be as much of a something as a pound 
of iron, for instance, for nothing can produce 
no effects upon anything—and therefore, being 
something, it is as unreasonable to suppose that 
it could be relegated into absolute nonentity, 
as it would be to suppose that a pound of iron 
could be annihilated. Forces or powers cer- 
tainly contribute as much to the status of the 
universe as material substances, and if we do 
not regard them as somethings of themselves 
most assuredly they are the resultant or prod. 
uct of things existing, whether they be mate- 
rial or not. There must be a cause for every 
effect, and whatever cause produces effects 
must therefore be something. material or not 
as the case may be. In accordance with such 
facts (or rather, to state the case more modest- 
ly, with what are facts in my opinion), I am 
forced to believe that man possesses an inde- 
structible life and mind, soul or intelligence, or 
all of them combined, for I plainly perceive the 
effects they produce on matter in its normal 
state. When conjoined with matter by the 
Creator of all things, they say, Bring to me 
day by aay and year by year the atoms neces- 
sary for the construction of the tenement we 
shall inhabit for a limited period—minerals, 
earths and salts for bones—water, gases, etc., 
for flesh and tendons and other portions of the 
structure, and arrange them all and mold and 
shape them according to the mode or manner 
we shall prescribe, so that in time a man skall 
be the result, and not an ox or a monkey ”— 
and matter obeys the mandate, though in so 
doing. not unfrequently it is compelled to act 
in direct opposition to the laws that always 
govern it when not conjoined with vitality and 
intelligence. By force of the vital power or 
principle the blood circulates in opposition to 
the general law of gravity, and we are enabled 
to stand, walk or run in violation of that same 
general law, to which all matter devoid of 
vitality is always and invariably obedient. One 
of the most prominent materialists and atheists 
of the day said not long since in a lecture he 
delivered at Chicago, Arrest but for a single 
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moment the law of gravity and a God appears” 
—and yet this law is being arrested ten thou- 
sand millions of times daily by this principle of 
life or vitality. If then it be admitted that 
there is a power capable of arresting this law 
even for a single moment and in a single in- 
stance, it is reasonable to suppose that there 
may be (and in my opinion undoubtedly there 
is) a much greater power that could arrest its 
action universally, and for all time. 

The materialist tells me that every mote I see 
floating in the sunbeams is indestructible and 
will exist for all eternity, and I believe him: 
but when he tells me that the soul of man, with 
all the attributes with which it has been en- 
dowed by its Creator, will be annihilated, I do 
not believe him; because I can plainly perceive 
that in every respect it is vastly superior to 
matter, and that it controls, molds aud mapip- 
ulates it in many.ways to suit its own pur- 

8. 
It is just as difficult to account for the action 
and origin of vitality, as it is to account for the 
origin and action of mind or intelligence, for 
all matter en masse is totally de void of both. 
But the materialist himself must admit that 
vitality is a force, principle or power existing 
now. and that it must bave had its origin in or 
from something possessing the quality of 
vitality, and not in matter, which, as we have 
said, is totally devoid of it. And so it is with 
ware term mna soul, or aeaa it must 
ave had its origin from something possessin 

intellect or intelligence, for the qualities of al 
matter not connected and controlled by it are 
totally different from the attributes of mind. 
That vitality is a force or power is demon- 
strated by the fact—for instance—that by its 
aid we are able to raise one hundred pounds or 
more froin the earth in opposition to the law of 
gravity, and that we are able by the aid of mind 
or intelligence to raise ten thousand pounds 
in opposition to the same general law, shows 
it to be a force more potent and pronounced 
even than that of life or vitality. It is said to 
be a very difticult thing to make a whistle out 
of a pig's tail, and certainly it would be not less 
difficult to make a pig’s tail out of a whistle. 
It is undoubtedly as much an impossibility to 
make something out of nothing as it is to an- 
nihilate something or convert it into nothing. 
But that vitality and intelligence are things, and 
very potent ores too, we think, is clearly 
shown by their control of and action upon 
material substances, and it is unreasonable to 
suppose that they can have their origin in 
matter, which does not possess a shadow of the 
attributes belonging to them. 

A materialist speaking of a locomotive engine, 
for instance, would say that the material atoms 
composing its parts are indestructible and 
eternal. and yet at the same time he will assert 
that the mind or intelligence or the something 
that planned, arranged and put together the 
crude materials composing that most ingenious 
and perfect piece of mechanism will be an- 
nihilated or resolved into absolute nonentity. 
But to me such an assertion is fully as absurd 
as if he were to say that the atoms composing 
the body when separated by death from vitality 
aud the soul or mind, would be annihilated or 
converted into nothing. The universe is a com- 
plete and perfect whole. Not one atom of its 
material substances can be lost or destroyed, 
nor can a nee soul or intellect be annihilated, 
unless possibly such a thing may be done by 
the will of the Supreme Ruler of al) things. 
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Let us see into what absurdities the doctrine 
of materialism would lend us. According to 
that doctrine, there results from the combina. 
tion of material atoms (taking those composing 
the body of man, for instance) two principles or 
qualities, of which all matter, except that en- 
tering into animated beings, shows not the 
vestige of a sign, vitality or life and mind or 
intellect. Take the atoms of every material 
substance in the universe and combine them in 
every possible mode or proportions, and noth- 
ing but material substances would result. Each 
separate atom is dead—utterly devoid of life and 
intellect—then how is it possible to produce vi- 
tality, for instance, by the mere juxtaposition 
und arrangement in certain proportions of two 
or a million of these dead atoms? Combine the 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen in certain pro- 
portions, and we get a material substance we 
call water; oxygen and nitrogen and we get 
atmospheric air, and so with all possible com- 
binations of material atoms, material sub- 
stances can only be the result. If it be con- 
ceded that mind is simply a result of certain 
combinations of material atoms acted upon by 
material laws. then it must be conceded also 
that matter is itself a creator—that it has cre 
ated or originated out of itself attributes and 
qualities which it does not in the small- 
est degree. But muterialists themselves must 
deny this, for such an admission would over- 
throw the very foundation on which the struct- 
ure of materialism is built, namely. that 
nothing was created, but is just as it has been 
eternally.” 

If the alchemists of old had had the chemical 
knowledge we to-day, they never would 
have attempted the hopeless task of converting 
the baser metals into gold, for they would have 
known that it was just as impossible to change 
the ultimate atoms of one substance into those 
of another as it wouid be to annihilate them. 
Combination or amalgamation may, and fre- 
quently does, result in a substance differing in 
some of its qualities or properties from those of 
anx of its constituents. but nothing but material 
substances can be the result, and the ultimate 
atoms of each constituent are unchanged by the 
Operation, and each, by the proper chemical 

rocess, may be separated and brought back to 
its original state without the loss or change of 
asingle atom. Knowing and admitting this to 
be a fact, it does seem very strange to me that 
materialists should still contend that mind, 
with all its attributes, was simply a product of 
matter. Certainly, the belief of the alchemists 
that the ultimate atoms of one substance could 
be changed into those of another, was not more 
absurd and unphilosophical than the belief of 
materialists in relation to the origin of mind 
and vitality, admitting, as they must, that the 
atoms of all the material substances in tue uni- 
verse are totally devoid of such property or at- 
tributes (not even excepting protoplasm). If any 
materialist will demonstrate to me satisfactorily 
that there is a germof vitality and intellect ex- 
isting in the atoms, say of a granite bowlder, or 
anything else, I will then give in my adhesion 
to his doctrine —but not before. Assuredly, if 
you put no wheat in the mill, you will get no 
flour, grind as fast and as long as you may; and 
yet the materialist, in his material mill.“ will 
grind you out vitality, reason, imagination, 

ope, memory, and all the other attributes of 
mind, although nothing possessing such at- 


: “that nothing was created, 


nificance that of the“ loaves and fishes,” for 
there were a few loaves aud little fishes in the 
baskets when they were miraculously filled. 

‘One of the glaring absurdities of materialism 
is. that the basis on which the whole structure 
of the creed is reared, flatly contradicts the as- 
sertion that the mind or soul of man will be 
annihilated on its separation from the body. 
The basis of the creed is mp fact (if fact it be) 

ut that everything 
was just as it is eternally, and therefore could 
not be otherwise than it is.” Then it follows 
that the soul, mind or intelligence existing 
now (no matter what its origin) must have been 
in existence for an eternity past, and will con- 
tinue to exist in some form or otber for an 
eternity to come—or, rather, to express the 
basis of their creed more fully, “that every 
substance, law or force, existing and in action 
now, has thus been in existence and in action 
for an eternity past, and will be for an eternity 
to come.” Hence, as I have said, it logically 
follows that the mind or soul of man existing 
now (which is evidently something, or a force or 
power resulting from something differing in all 
its attributes from the qualities of matter) must 
have existed and will continue to exist forever. 
And the assertion of materialiste tbat mind is 
simply the result of material laws acting upon 
certain combinations of matter, would have no 
bearing on the question, even if it were a fact. 
for we can plainly see (whatever be its origin) 
that mind or intelligence exists now, and there- 
fore. in accordance with the principle on which 
materialism is based, must continue thus to 
exist forever. Nor is the fact that this soul or 
mind is not cognizable to our senses, and that 
its existence is only shown by the effects it pro- 
duces upon other things, entitled to any weight; 
for the materialist bimself must admit that 
there are substances or things in existence 
which are only known to exist by their effects 
upon other substances—magnetism, for in- 
stance. A solid plate of glass or of brass, 
placed between the needle of a magnetic com- 
pass and a bar of iron, does not impede in the 
slightest degree the passage of this impalpable 
substance, for that it is a substantiality of 
some sort is fully proven by the fact that tt 
moves the needle. e know there is such a 
thing as caloric, though we can neither taste, 
hear, see, smell or weigh it, and can only feel 
it when sufficiently concentrated to affect or 
destroy the tissues of the body. Then how ab- 
surd it is to assert that only those things really 
exist whi¢h manifest their existence to our cor- 
poreal senses. We know that our physical 
senses are very imperfect—in fact, far inferior 
to those of many animals. Miles away from 
his eyrie the vulture will descry a carcass 
upon the ground that would be totally invis- 
ible to the human eye, and a hound will fol- 
low unerringly a deer hours after it has passed 
by the odor it leaves on its trail. 

The imperfection of our vision, for instance, 
is shown by the aid it receives from the use of 
telescopes and microscopes. With the former 
we are able to see objects so distant, and with 
the latter objects so small, as to be totally in- 
visible to the naked eye. But for the aid of 
the telescope we would probably never have 
known that there are vulcanoes on the moon, 
and but for the aid of the microscope that 
there were “snakes and eels in vfnegar” and 
monsters of various forms in every drop of 


tributes in the remotest degree is ever placed in | water we drink—and *'‘small thanks to it for 
the hopper. Such a miracle reduces to insig- that same!” If our vision were perfect that is, 
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if it were not limited by the remoteness or 
minuteness of objects—there is no doubt we 
would be able to see the air itself swarming 
with thousands and tens of thousands of forms 
and substances of which we have not now the 


least conception. We would see myriads of 
animals (which we call insects simply because 


that instantly it becomes a dead, inert mass, 
incapable of will, thought, power, or motion, 
and is passively acted upon, and as obedient to 
all material laws as it was before its connection 
with—nothing # A materialist would tell you 
that the vitality of an oak tree and the tree it- 
self were solely the result of material laws act- 


they are comparatively of diminutive size) to- ing on matter—but in this, as in many other 


tally unknown to any of our scientific classifi- 
cations; we would see all the innumerable 
odors and exhalations of flowers and other sub- 
stances; we would see the electric current 
coursing along the wires, and a miniature 
world teeming with life in every dew-drop; 
our finest and most delicate fabrics would ap- 
pear as coarse cotton bagging or canvas, and 
the smooth, soft skin of beauty would seem to 
be- rouglier and thicker than the hide of the 
rhinoceros, and we would turn away in disgust 
from our food, for we would see that it was 
alive with monsters of all forms aud shapes, 
and porsibly we might see the medium by 
which or through which the sun grapples with 
all objects within our plavetary system. 

And so it would be with our hearing. if it 
were perfect that is, if the organ were so per- 
fect in its structure as to enable us to hear all 
sounds at the same instant. no matter how re- 
mote, or how inappreciable they might be to 
our existing sense. Silence would be a thing 
unknown, for at all times we would hear the 
dashing of billows on rock-bound coasts—the 
roar of cannon and of heaven's artillery ”— 
cries of pain and distress—wails of woe and 
yrief—laughter, sighs and sobs—the murmur 
of waters—the rush of winds—the clanking of 
engines and machinery, and the buzzing, 
creeping and crawling of myriads of insects. 
Aud for this reason, in order to better fit 
us for our condition and surroundings, it was 
wisely ordained that our senses should not be 
more perfect than they are—their very imper- 
fections adaing, as it were, to their complete- 
ness. 

Is not the assertion that the immortal works 
of Shakespeare, for instance, were conceived 
and written out by material substances or by 
any combination of material atoms. a most 
pulpable absurdity? And yet that is exactly 
what the materialists do assert. In what atoms 
of earths, minerals, salts, or gases, pray, origi- 
nated such thougnts and sentiments as we find 
throughout the works of that author? The 
question is easily answered. They do not owe 
their origin to matter at all, but solely to the 


things, I think they put the cart before the 
horse. I should say that the oak was the prod- 
uct of vital power acting upon matter, be- 
| cause I plainly perceive that so long as its ac- 
tion continues, it controls or governs matter, 
i and because it is unreasonable to suppose that 
waiter could originate or create a power or 
principle superior to itself, and capable of con- 
trolling its own creator, and of arresting for a 
thousand years or more the action of those ma- 


terial laws to which all matter unconnected 


with this ‘‘ vital force ” is subject. 
EL Paso, Texas. 
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PHENOMENA OF HABIT. 


BY REV. T. NIELD. 

Habit is a tendency to the repetition of acts, 
which tendency is in proportion to the fre- 
quency and regularity with which they are per- 
‘formed. Physical acts performed outside the 
domain of will, have not the nature of a habit; 
for from the beginning they have a fixedvess of 
tendency to repetition. Habits mav be formed 
in which the action of the will is so unconscicus 
to ourselves that their begiunings are unnoticed; 
such as a peculiar blinking of the eyes or 
twitching of the mouth. It is obvious that 
such acts must at first have had the will’s as- 
sent. Still, it does not follow that an assent of 
will is necessary in every repetition of the act 
by which it matures into a habit. Certainly, 
after the babit is formed the acts are performed 
without consent of will. and sometimes in 
spite of will, as is discovered when the person 
tries to break the fetters of his habit. : 

At first, the tailor’s apprentice keeps a watch- 
ful eve upon his needle, where and how to 
thrust it in and draw it out. Slowly he learns 
the knack of drawing out his arm the proper 
length. All this time the will is very active. 
After years of practice he can sew, and be un- 
conscious as an automaton while his thoughts 
are far away. Now, sewing is a habit. The 
initial acts were by an effort of the will. The 


eoul, mind, or intellect with which matter is habit formed, the repetition of the act is carried 


temporarily associated. Thev originate entirely 
from the action of the attributes of that soul or 
intelligence - attributes utterly wanting in mat- 
ter of all kinds, shapes, formations and combi- 
nations, Take away vitality and the soul or 
spirit that animate and control the physicul 
frame of man, and instantly it becomes a dead. 
inert mass of matter, subject only to material 
laws, and as incapable of thought, volition. 
will, or movement as the clods or stones that 
strew the surface of the earth. Tell me, then, 
that the taking away of nothing from this mat- 
ter has produced such a great and wonderful 
change, for. according to the creed of material- 
ism, the soul or spirit is nothing. Take away 
nothing from any given quantity of matter, 
and it is evident it would remain in all respects 
wholly unchanged. How is it, then, when we 
take away vitalitv and this soul or spirit from 
the atoms that form the physical frame of man 
—this nothing, as it is termed by materialists— 


on by memory, as the proxy of the will. 
Men sometimes form the habit of awaking at 
a pre-determined hour. First, the will deter- 


‘mines on tke object to be gained, and impresses 


the fact upon the memory, and when the will 
becomes inoperative memory performs the 
wills behest. Thus we see that memory has 
the power to act upon a pre-determination of 
the will, even when the latter is inoperative, 
and the other faculties repose in sweet oblivi- 
ousness. 

In an infant learning how to walk, the 
memory acts as servant to the will, noting 
what muscles must be used, and how, to carry 
out the purpose of the will. Thus memory is 
the storehouse of experience, whose deductions 
are denominated knowledge. The infant knows 
bow to walk when memory has recorded all 
the fuilures and successes to the point where 
every move that fails is laid aside, and what 
succeeds is easy to perform. The habit then is 
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formed. Thenceforth the will is passive, and 
the memory represents the will. This will be 
seen in one who, lost to his surroundings, 
stumbles as he walks the street. He makes a 
move to keep his balance long before his con- 
sciousness can act upon the will to prompt. the 
mind to guide the motors of the body. em- 
ory acts responsive to the general purpose of 
the will, which was to stand instead of fall; 
and how it acts depends on the deductions of 
experience. 

We Jearn from the foregoing that while the 
basis of the acts is in the will, the basis of the 
habits, which is the tendency to repetition of 
the acts, is in the memory. 

Let one be awakened at a given hour for sev- 
eral nights, and he is almost sure to awake the 
following night about that time. The judg- 
ment being passive during sleep, memory re- 
cords and duplicates the act, as though it were 
a product of the will. True, the tendency to 
duplication is not near so strong as it would 
have been had the act originated in an effort 
of the will; probably because the will arouses 
all the faculties to active co-operation in its 
efforts, while inthe awaking done without an 
effort of the will, the other faculties are slug- 
gish in their action, and the ge eneral lethargy 
results in corresponding weakness of impres- 
sion on tbe memory. Still, since it requires an 
effort of the will to overcome the habit, we con- 
clude that the habit is based upon tbe action of 
the memory, not the will. 

In dreams the memory is more or less active. 
There are times when the imagination seems 
to play alone like heat-lightning around the 
horizon of the mind. But memory, too, must 
be awake, making record of the acts of the 
imagination, iu the instances when we have the 
power to recollect those acts. In such dreams 
memory does not furnish the imagination with 
the raw material, as it were, from which to 
weave its wel of unrealities, but leaves it to 
supply itself with both the warp and weft. At 
other times, memory furnishes the imagination 
the raw material of the past, and this is woven 
in with most grotesque associations. having 
now a kaleidoscopic harmony of blending, and 
again a strange and monstrous incongcuity. 
In other iustances, the action of the memory 
when it recalis a subject that the will had 
chosen to consider just before retiring for the 
night, is as the echo of the will, and its likeli- 
hood to recur to that subject is in proportion to 
the intensity with which the will had fixed the 
mind upon the subject during wakefulness. 
Such action may be termed a momentive men- 
tal impetus generated by the will. Thus it is 
evident that memory bas the power to act in 
dreams age the pre- suggestions, or pre- 
impulses of the will, even when the will itself 
has ceased to act. Again, if we repeatedly 
recall, and repeat with minuteness, all our 
dreams, we shall have more vivid dreams, and 
dream more frequently. Here, again, we see 
that former action of the will may suggest and 
cause a later action of the memory when the 
will is passive. 

And further. In our dreams memory often 
resurrects the buried past, to which neither the 
wil) nor the memory has recurred before for 
Fears. Even when awake, the memory often 
brings, unbidden, some old snatch of song, a 
ecene, a perfume, a departed friend, a grief, a 
joy, a dream, a wish, and makes them live 
again, as in embodiment, before the mind. 
‘And these things often spring upon us by sur- 
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prise, without the aid of, and, in many in- 
stances, against the will. 

From the foregoing phenomena we deduce 
the following facts: 

1. Habit is based on memory. 

2. Memory may act as servant, or as proxy 
to the will, carrying out its purposes under the 
impulse of a former action. 

lt may do particular acts under a general 
impulse formerly imparted by the will. 

4. It may act independently of the will. 

5. It may act even in spite of the will. 

A dozeo years ago the writer saw a girl of 
twelve, and her brother nine years old, operate 
with planchette. As they answered our ques- 
tions through planchette we noticed a few 
thinys. 

1. There was a difference in the answers 
given equal to the disparity between the older 
er ns younger mind as one or the other oper- 
ate 

2. The answers contained no more than the 
operators knew, or were supposed to know, 
upon the subject of the questions. 

3. When the operator was ignorant, or un- 
certain on the subject of a question, the an- 
swer would be either ambiguous, irrelevant, or 
false. Sometimes, when the operator's mind 
was weary or confused. the answers were in 
part profune—a thing that shocked them both. 

Now neither of the operators knew what an- 
swers had been written until they read them 
afterward. The mystery of this may be ex- 
plained as follows: As we bave seen, memor 
may act without specific reference to the will; 

ea, without our being conscious of its acting. 
t often acts, both when sleeping and awake, 
apoE a pre-suggestion of the will. And, many 
times, its action is as independent of our will 
as if we had no will. So in planchette. The 
operator’s mind is on the question as it is in 
dreams upon the subject that had occupied the 
mind before we went tosleep. The trend of 
will is toward the answer. Memory acts obe- 
dient to the impulse of the will, and yet uncon- 
sciously, as when we sew or walk absorbed in 
thought; for the operator settles down into a 
mood of self surrender and expectant listless- 
ness, While memory moves the motors to tran- 
scribe its records. Every somnambulist per- 
forms as great a feat. Asleep, he does a score 
of things—some of which he could not do 
uwake—as guided by the memory, in pro- 
found unconsciousness, In planchette the 
operator gives up all atteution to the 
process, waiting for the mind to act upon the 
will's suggestion. Then, unconsciously, the 
motors move and write w hat memory dictates, 
The profanity in certain answers, doubtless, 
had been heard upon the street, and, by the 
shock it gave, had caused a stronger tendency 
of memory to recur to it. Hence, wiile she 
was in this listless and abnegative mood; while 
memory was witvout restraint—independent 
of a specific action of the will, though acting 
on a general impulse; while the memory had 
no answer that was relevant; and while the 
mind was in a similar state of irritation to that 
produced when first the words were heard, 
those are the very words we should expect to be 
the first on hand. 

One who was present at the time referred to 
asked planchette a question, aod in the answer 
was the name of one of his relatives whom she 
could not recollect having ever heard him 
name. But that was nothing strange when we 
state that he was boarding with the family of 
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which the operator was a member, nor uuac- 
countable when we remember that, unbidden. 
memory brings to us from her recesses, almost 
every day. some long-forgotten relic of the 
past. Musical composers sometimes copy forms 
that they have heard. They recollect tbe 
forms, but not the fact that they are merely 
recollections. One went so far as to publish as 
original a tune that he had heard when young. 
Memory had treasured up the tuue, but not the 
fact that it had but been memorized; which 
suggests that all the so-called mysteries of 
planchette are explicable. 

It may be added, that a large majority of 
persons cannot operate penne te Evidently, 
this is because they lack the power of that o 
livious self-surrender, that withdraws atten- 
tion from the operation and allows the motors 
to be moved as prompted by the memory. All 
cannot be somnambulists, We have seen that 
habit has its basis in the memory; that memory 
forms the habit by a repetition of the acts that 
had their origin in will; and that, when habits 
once are formed, the memory acts as proxy for 
the will. This gives habit somewhat of the 
nature of involuntariness, since memory acts 
without dictation from tbe will; and the 
longer this continues, the more momentive are 
the habits, and the more inextricably they be- 
come inwoven in the texture of our selfhood. 

Here it may be noted that mind and body 
act apd react on each other. Hence memory, 
prompted by the will to do the bidding of the 
appetites and passions, takes its cue from their 
indulgence, suggesting repetitions, until mem- 
ory takes the place of will and the practice has 
the fixedness of habit, mind and body having 
formed a league of sympathy. Then the will 
may countermand her orders; but she has to 
master both the mental and the sensuous self 
before the habit can be utterly eradicated. 

But there is a higher realm in which the will 
Gictates and memory executes her mandates; 
where, by the welding blows of repetition, 
habit is eternized in fixedness. Habit is sec- 
ond nature” in the lower realm. It becomes 
an essence of our nature in the higher. The 
tailor, though his bands may lose their ceft- 
pess, cannot unlearn his trade while mind en- 
And s0 with all the habits of the spirit- 
ual faculties—they have an element of lasting- 
ness. 

The judgment has its habits— sometimes of 
submitting to be domineered over by an impe- 
rious will; sometimes of crouching to the ap- 
petites or passions, temperament or outward 
circumstances. These, by degrees, become 
involuntary; that is, memory suggests and re- 
suggests the repetition of the acts that are the 
basis of the habit, and the judgment acts as 
prompted by the memory, not the will. This 
involuntariness is one of the greatest factors in 
determining their fixedness. 

The memory has ite habits, and their strength 
or weakness constitutes a good or bad memory. 
The inveterate novel reader has the slipshod 
habit of deliriously rushing through a multi- 
tude of books that leave no greater trace upon 
the memory tban the drift upon a beach whose 
tide has ebbed and left an empty channel. He 
may renounce his novels, but it will cost him 
years of effort to arouse the memory and re- 
verse its course. 

The willitself has habits, and these destinate 
the eternal future of the spirit. Their charac- 
ter depends upon the motives prompting them, 
their strength upon the vigor and persistency 


witb which the will enforces its determina- 
tions. The prompting of the memory that sug- 
gests the former action of the will, and which 
is ap impetus to future action, will be auto- 
matically followed until consciousness is start- 
led, aud the judgment challenges and then 
condemns the action, and the will arouses to 
reverse its first determinations and resists tle 
ga ela to repetitions. 

hysical habits, as in the drunkard. may be 
deeply rooted, and proportionately difficult to 
overcome. But let the babits of our higber 
self become as instivets, then it becomes a hun- 
dred- fold more difficult to disenthrall ourselves. 
When the judgment has been long addicted to 
perverting facts and giving wrong decisions for 
the action of the conscience, a tremendous 
poe of willis needed to reverse the habit. 

when the memory has become the proxy of 
the will—the equivalent of a second or auxil- 
iary will—only a desperate effort of the real 
will can conguer it. But when the will itself 
has welded for itself a chain of habit—the 
habit of resistauce to the e to the con- 
science, to the higher will of the Eternal One: 
the habit of persistence in its domineering self- 
assertion. until that becomes. as it were, an in- 
stinct of the soul—only Omnipotence can 
break the chain. But the will may go so far 
that it defies Omnipotenco. hence tlie sin against 
the Holy Ghost. When the Pharisees, in tbe 
despotic pride of will. resisted both their rea-on 
and their conscience, and, while owning the 
supernaturalness of what the Spirit did in cast- 
ing out devils, sought a refuge from conviction 
in attributing the work to Beelzebub, they ex- 
hausted the resources of Omnipotence; for a 
will that judgment, conscience, anıl the ac- 
knowledged presence of the supernatural can- 
not overcome, will not submit, for the obvious 
reason that no further power remains to be 
exerted. 

And every soul that leaves this world in sin 
has resisted every means that Infinite Wisdom 
and Love employed for its salvation. Who, 
then, shall say that such a will, after it has 
overcome the lifelong efforts of omnipotence; 
after it has thus become self-enslaved; after it 
bas acquired the momentum of a life that 
whirled it on the fiery axis of its habit;—who 
shall say that it may be subdued, rise from its 
chains, and stand before the throne amongst 
the sanctified, in lowly fealty and humble rev- 
erence? Who would dare to say that such a 
soul does not deserve its doom: who lay the 
responsibility before the feet of God? 

GREENSBURG, Ky. 


— — M 


A GREAT REVIEW OF THE “ PROBLEM." 

Shortly after the Problem of Human Life’ 
made its appearance, a writer signing himself 
E. L. T.” gave in the Scientific Reporter a long 
review of the book, which for clearness, fair- 
ness, and fullness has never since been sur 
passed if it hae been equaled. It was that re- 
view which gave the first impetus to the sale 
of tbe Problem,“ and which induced us:to pro 
cure extra copies of the paper containing ssid 
review to send out with copies of the book. 
Some of our subscribers have therefore seen that 
review. Several of those have urged us to 
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print it in installments in THE MICROCOSM for 
the benefit. of those who have not seen it, re- 
garding it as too valuable an exposition of the 
initial presentation of the New Philosophy 
not to go on permanent record in this maga- 
zine. We have concluded to do this, and we 
therefore give herewith the first installment, 
which. as the reader will see, has not been over- 
estimated in its importance by those making 
the request. We shall give it from month to 
month in sections so as not to interfere essen- 
tially with our regular contributions. To get 
the full benefit of this review, it would be well 
for the interested reader, on the appearance of 
each new installment to glance over the pre- 
ceding portions to refresh the memory. Here 
is the first installment: | 


A GREAT REVIEW OF THE “PROBLEM.” 


NO. 1. 
(From the Scientific Reporter of Oct., 1878.) 


It is seldom the reviewer has his attention 
called to a work of such singular interest, and 
of so many varied characteristics, as the one 
forming the leading subject of review for the 
present number of the deporter. It is not only 
a work of unique arrangement and scope, out 
the questions discussed are those of the present 
time. interwoven with original hypotheses, 
amounting, many of them at least, to positive 
discoveries of-exciting moment to the scientific 
world. So revolutionary are some of the prop- 
ositions annoucced, that it is deemed within 
the legitimate province of the reviewer to ap- 
prise the reader in advance that, should they 
de sustained by the evidence and reasoning 
brought to bear, they are well calculated to 
produce a sensation among advanced scien- 
tific thinkers. Especially is this true of the 
novel hypothesis of sound as consisting of sub- 
stantial or corpuscular emissions, iu opposition 
to the present accepted theory of atmospheric 
wave - motion: as also of the original arguments 
urged iv solving the difficult problems of mod- 
ern evolution, as presented by Mr. Darwin and 
Professors Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, and 
others. 

At the commencement of the work the 
author assumes, as a pivotal proposition, 
around which much of his subsequent reason- 
ing clusters, that the life and mental powers of 
all living creatures, including man, are demon- 
strably substantial entities.— parts of an inter- 
1or abd invisible organism consisting of real 
substance, and of which the outer or corporeal 
structure is but the tangible or visible counter- 

art. 
f To strengthen this hypothesis, and prepare 
the reader for the acceptance of such a broad 
principle in psychologic physiology, he assumes 
the collateral position that all the natural forces 
or so-called modes of motion. such as gravita- 
tion, magnetism, cohesion, electricity, light, 
heat, and even sound, are constituted of sub- 
stantial corpuscles emanating from their re- 
spective sources; and argues with force that. 
although infinitely attenuated, their effects on 
our senses and on insensuous physical bodies 
can only be caused by some sort of substantial 
emissions, —repudiating utterly the idea that 


such effects can result from wave-motion, 
whether of air, ether or any other hypothetic 
substance. 

As one representative class of phenomena, 
and as an illustration confirmatory of this 
broad assumption. he selects the problems of 
sound generation and propagation as the most 
unlikely of all the natural forces or modes of 
motion to be regarded as coming within the 
scope of this substantial hypothesis (such a 
supposition having never been suggested by 
any scientific investigator), and in an exbaust- 
lve argumentative treatise on the subject, he 
assails the current wave-theory of sound, and 
examines and explains the scientific facts and 
data on which it has always rested. 

In the preface to the book the author 
gives his reasons for introducing and as 
sailing the accepted theory of sound, one 
of which is to demonstrate the unreliabil- 
ity of the so-called scientific theories in 
general, as well as their modern advocates, 
and thus indirectiy to disparage those theories 
especially which place science in opposition to 
the religious sentiment and intuition of the 
world, as, for example, the theory of modern 
evolution. Accordingly, he attacks Professor 
Tyndall's popular work on Sound,” in order, as 
he declares, by exposing its fallacy, to weaken 
the cause of evolution, as based on the prestige 
of these great scientific authorities, Professor 
Tyndall being one of the ablest and most ag- 
gressive advocates of Darwinism. 

Another reason for this introduction and in- 
vestigation of the sound-theory as in any way 
connected with the problem of human life. 
was, as before suggested, to show that no ra- 
tional objection can be urged against the sub- 
stantial or entitative nature of life and mind if 
sound should be conclusively proved to con- 
sist of real substantial corpuscles instead 
of the wave-motion of air or whatever other 
conducting medium. If sound. he insists, 
should be clearly shown to be some kind 
of substance, however tenuous or even imma- 
terial, then the most carping atheist need not 
object to the entitative existence of a personal 
God, nor the most radical materialist deny the 
substantial entity of the human soul distinct 
from a corporeal organism, on the ground 
that they are beyond the recognition of the 
senses. 

The author does not rest his case. as to our 
substantial nature of mind and life, alone upon 
such analogical considerations as these, how- 
ever strongly they may tend to favor it, but 
enters the domain of pure science, like one at. 


home among the cryptic phenomena of Nature, 


and gleans from the universally admitted facts 
of biology and physiology, as adduced by Mr. 
Dirwin and other evolutionists, uuinerous 
reasons going to show that without the recogni- 
tion of an interior vital and mental organism, 
having as real and substantial an existence 
as the physical structure of blood, bone, 
and muscle, no such thing as transmission 
by inheritance from parent to offspring 
could, by any possibility, take place either 
among men or the lower animals. His rea- 
soning bere is not only new to physiological 
and biological science, but is in the high- 
est degree revolutionary, opening up a new 
field of thought for the logical unfolding of a 
rational solution of the problems of Darwinism 
and materialism, the value of which can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. 

A few only of these scientific facts and physio 
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logical considerations can be here enumerated. in theological discussions, but never before, 


though enough, perhaps, to convince the 
thoughtful student of Nature that the author, 
in grappling with this profoundest of all prob- 
leins.—the nature of mind and life,—-has sub- 
stantiated his position, startling as it undoubt- 
edly must be to investigators of science. 

At the proper place in his chain of argument 
he proceeds to show by the well authenticated 
testimony of anatomists and physiologists, in- 
cluding Professor Huxley himself, that the 
transmission of the likeness or other physical 
characters of either parent, even to the second 
generation.according to the purely physical con- 
ceptions of the evolutionist, must be an absolute 
impossibility, since the child within seven 
years, or thereabout, from its birth, loses every 
corporeal ingredient which at first constituted 
its body, or physical organism; and hence. that 
every atom of ancestral blood or structure 
which it originally possessed must have been 
dissipated in the waste and wear of growth 
anıl decay, and substituted by new material 
atoms from the vegetable, animal, and mineral 
kingdoms, through the process of food-assim- 
ilation, many times before the child could be- 
come # man or a woman. What, then, he 
asks, is there within the physical organism of 
man or beast by which family resemblance, 
diseases, or mental peculiarities, can be trans- 
mitted and maintained through many succeed- 
ing generations, unless there also exists an in- 
visible and incorporea] vital and mental entity 
of the being which constitutes the essential 
and animating substance of the physical struct- 
ure? And) must there not be something which 
is not liable. like the merely corporeal mole- 
cules, to displacement and substitution, but 
which goes to make up the ego or self of a liv- 
ing creature, thus alone maintaining the ge- 
ne ic form or specific identity of its race? 

Although this consideration alone would 
seem to form an unanswerable argument in 
support of his general hypothesis of the sub- 
-stantivity of the life and mental powers of 
every living creature, he appears not to be sat- 
isfied with anything short of positive and di- 
rect proof; and accordingly adduces the well- 
known fact that the child partakes equally of 
the physical character and likeness, as well as 
mental qualities, of both parents, while, as is 
also well known, not the one thousandth part 
of the original corporeal structure or blood of 
such child at birth comes from the father, 
nearly all, if not absolutely all, of its body 
being Suppe] by the mother; thus demon- 
strating beyond the possibility of doubt that 
all transmissions of family resemblance and pe- 
culiarities must come, not through the physical 
organism at all, as evolution and physiology 
necessarily teach, but through the vital and 
mental corpuscles constituting the life-germ 
equally derived from both parents at the first 
impulse of being, and which there and then 
combine to animate the physical ovule of the 
mother, and to thus give shape to the real but 
intangible structure which determines the cor- 

real form or specific outline of the embryonic 

ing. 

It is difficult to imagine any psychical or 
physiological hypothesis more completely dem- 
onstrated scientifically, or more thoroughly 
supported by admitted facts and phenomena 
occurring in Nature, than is this novel and 
gratifying proposition that within us there ex- 
ists an invisible but substantial duplicate of our 
tangible structure—a supposition often mooted 


claimed to te susceptible of scientific demon- 
stration. The authorof this missing link in the 
chain of substantial evidence tending to con- 
firm scientifically a probable immortality for 
the human soul, deserves the thanks of the 
world, and will no doubt receive the unstinted 
gratitude of every intelligent reader of his book 
who has ever tried, with aching eyes and deso- 
late hopes, to look beyond the pale of physical 
existence to the separate life and beatification 
of the spirit. 

Whatever evidence religion and revela- 
tion may furnish as to the personal and 
conscious indestructibility of the human 
spirit, it has always and admittedly Jacked 
the strong confirmatory testimony of sci- 
ence—no direct proof, properly coming with- 
iu the scope of scientific evidence, having 
been previously adduced to show that the soul, 
cr life, or intellect. of man, even exists as a 
substantial entity within the present physical 
structure. The Christian believer has now— 
thanks to this invaluable revelation of science 
—not only the evidence of the higher impulses 
and xobler intuitions of his nature, coupled 
with that of the sacred record, that substantial 
ini mortality attaches to the spiritual principle 
in man, but he can now grasp the long-sought- 
for scientific proof, contirmed by the physical 
and vital laws of our being, that the soul pos- 
sesse a real orgarism as literal and substantial 
as that of flesh and blood, but vastly the more 
important entity of the two. 

arrviog forward this train of reasoning, 
and thus augmenting the demonstrative 
character of the evidence in, favor of his 
pivotal hypothesis, the autbor quotes Mr. Dar- 
win's statement, where he declares in support 
of evolution, that every species of animal, 
including man, is originally developed from 
an ovule but the 125th of an inch in 
diameter, and that the ovule of the man 
differs in no respect from that of the 
horse.” The author, in his masterly style of 
replication, for which his arguments through 
the entire volume are so marked, turns this 
admission directly against the physical theory 
of natural selection, by showing that if these 
corporeal and tangible ovules of the vatious 
animal species differ in vo respect,” it is clear 
that witbin each of them at the commencement 
of being there must exist an invisible and sub- 
stantial organism constituting the actual dif- 


‘ference which we kvow does exist in some way 


from the results of development. or otherwise 
there is no reason which can be given by the 
purely physical theory of evolution why an 
elephant should not, by mere chance. breed a 
tiger, or a cow accidentally give birth to kit- 
tens, since their ovules ‘' differ in no respect.” 
Thus the assumption of Mr. Darwin, which 
seemed so strongly to favor evolution, turns 
out to be the most conclusive argument in sup- 
ort of the author’s fundamental hypothesis. 
t seems strange that this great naturalist, in 
so broadly assuming that the ovules of the man 
and the horse differ in no respect,” could not 
see, as the author points out, that he thereby 
laid the ax at the root of his physical tree of 
descent, by demonstrating the necessity of vital 
and mental organisms within these ovules, em- 
bracing the real specific differences in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 
According to this analysis of the principles 
of evolution, it would not help the matter even 
if Mr. Darwin should, by dint of expanded 
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imagination, assume, with the great French class of facts is turned against the phfsical 
naturalist Buffon (as he practically does in his | theory of evolution by an ingenious course of 
famous hy pothesis of pangenesis) that the true | reasoning, which. at the same time, adds an- 


specific 
races of animals lies in the ultimate molecules 
which constitute them, and that these infinites- 
imal material atoms are of course too small to 
be even observed under the most powerful mi- 
croscope. Such a quibble, the autuor insists, 
would not mitigate the difficulty in the least, 
as it would be simply guess-work to escape 
from a serious inconsistency shifting the trou- 
ble from the visible to the invisible. without 
even the plausibility of analogy to aid it. If the 
ovules and their phvsical particles, even when 
finely comminuted, differ in no respect,” 
observed under the microscope at the very 
boundary line of magnifying power and 
observation, it is but logical, according to every 
principle of analogy and sound reason, to infer 
that if a microscope could be constructed which 
would reveal the comminution still lower down, 
even to the ultimate physical molecules, they 
would still be found to differ in no respect,” 
but. like the ovules themselves aod their small- 
est visible particles, would be precisely the same, 
physically, just as Mr. Darwin correctly as- 
serts. Hence, the author maintains that the 
only assumption which throws any possible 
light on this question of the development of so 
many uniwals of varied form from ovules dif- 
fering. physically, ' in no respect,” must be the 
one involved in his broad and demonstrated 
bi pothesis that within each ovule, after the fe- 
cundating impulse takes place, there exists a 
substantial but incorporeal life-germ organized 
with a form corresponding in all respects to 
that of the parent species when fully developed. 

In harmony with this law of substantial life- 
germs, he shows bow beautifully it illustrates 
the fact that the offspring in case of a cross 
partakes of a medium form half way between 
those of the two parents, which could only re- 
sult from a compromise vital organism formed 
between the two intangible life-germs as they 
mingled and assumed shape within the physical 
ovule of the mother. To give anything like a 
Satisfactory view of this part of the argument 
would require the bodily transcription of a 
dozen pages. 

In this connection the author pays his re- 
spects to the hypothesis of pangenesis, which 
will be anything but pleasant reading to the in- 
ventor of that celebrated—and, as the author 
amusingly shows, desperate—device for evad- 
iug the force of his own logic. By a literal as 
well as necessary construction of the language 
in which the hypothesis is framed, it is showu 
that the assumption of * dormant gemmules,” 
as Mr. Darwin supposes, handed down in an in- 
active or quiescent state and circulating in this 
condition in the blood of a million generations, 
as must have been the case according to the re- 
quirements of evolution, is impossible, and ut- 
terly subversive of every principle on which 
the theory is based, as well as laughably self- 
stultifying. It would be well for any one who 
has ever supposed that pangenesis helps 
evolution, even in a remote degree, to read this 
racy criticism. 

be writer then takes up the well-known 
fact in natural history, referred to and made 
so prominent by Mr. Darwin, that if the leg of 
a salamander, for example. should be cut off, 
anew leg will be reproduced by growth from 
the stump, even to the smallest minutia of the 
texture and color of the cuticle. As usual, this 


itference in the ovules of different other stroug evidence in favor of the cardinal 


assumption of the author that a vital counter- 
part of the physical body, in the form of a 
duplicate substantial organism, must necessa- 
rily exist within the corporealistructure of every 
living creature. 

According tothe new solution of the mystery 
here referred t6,—a mystery, by the way, which 
no physiologist or evolutionist bas pretended 
to explain,—when the corporeal leg of the 
salamander is amputated, the internal or vital 
leg remains intact, embracing, though invis- 
ibly, tne substantisl essence of every bone, 
muscle, joint, ligament, nerve and fiber of 
the physical leg. such vital form not being 
subject to the corporeal operations of the knife 
any more than we could expect to cut out a 
block of atmosphere from open space and leave 
a vacuum. After the tangible or corporeal leg 
is removed, the vital Jeg. remaining in perfect 
outline, forms the structural guide for the laws 
of growth to build upon, and thus add one by 
one the physical particles in the exact line and 
form needed to reconstruct the lost organ. 
Without such a substantial guide to designate 
and limit the structural outline of the new 
physical leg. and thus give direction to tbe 
deposition of organic atoms, the author defies 
any physiologist or anatomist to give a shadow 
of scientific reason why an additional fan 
might not result in such a case from growth 
instead of the reproduced leg of this reptile! 

To deny the existence of such a vital organ- 
ism, as the animating substance of the phys- 
ical body of the animal and as the guide to 
this reconstructive process, would be to assert 
that the reconstruction of the leg takes place 
by chance, or by the accidental combination of 
the particles of skin, bone, and muscle, as they 
are projected from the stump through the ac- 
tion of the circulating fluids. As no physiol- 
ogist would venture to recognize such chance- 
work as ible or conceivable in Nature, 
hence the author claims that no hypothesis 
for the solution of this problem is admissible 
or supposable, save the one here framed, 
namely, that though the physical leg is re- 
moved, yet the substance of the vital leg re- 
mains. in all its form and outline, to guide the 
physiological atoms to their proper localities 
for the new formation. 

(To be continued.) 
— c 
A CAMPING TOUR TO THE YOSEMITE VAL- 
LEY AND CALAVERAS BIG TREES.—No. 7. 


BY PROF. I. L. KEPHART, A. M., D. D. 

Sunday morning, July 6th, dawned upon us 
bright aod clear. The air was chilly—frosty. 
The roar of the distant falls, and the rippling © 
of the swift-flowing Merced, were the sounds 
that saluted our ears, as we awoke after a 
sound, refreshing sleep. A little reflection was 
necessary to enable us ‘‘to resume the broken 
thread of time and fiud our relation to former 
and present things.” Peeping out between our 
wagon-curtains, we caught a glimpse of the 
towering, snow-capped summit of South Dome, 
glittering in the sunshine. How very near it 
seemed! Within short gun-shotof us! Surely 
it could not be distant more than 300 yards at 
most! Imagine our surprise when, upon con- 
sulting our guide-book, we learned that that 
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immense rock towers 5000 feet perpendicular] 
above the ground on which our wagon stood, 
upd that it was one mile, in a straight line, 
from our camp to its base! This circumstance 
will give the reader an idea of the deceptive 
appearances, as to distance, of things in this 
valley. 

Well, it was the Holy Sabbath, and baving, 
in the last five days, traveled 150 miles, we all 
felt like rendering thauks to our kind Heaven- 
ly Father for having set apart one day out of 
seven as a day of rest; and although surround- 
ed by such wonderful scenery, to tempt us to 
stroll around, we resolved to properly observe 
this day. In due time a substantial breakfast 
was prepared, rich, sweet milk was procured 
from Mr. Harris’ dairy near by, an arranging 
of toilet suitable to rest was attended to, a por- 
tion of Scripture was read, and we all kneeled 
in family prayer around our camp-stools. But 
did ever five persons koeel in prayer surround- 
ed with more stupendous, more grand, more 
awe-inspiring evidences of the mighty, won- 
drous works of God! The very atmosphere 
seemed freighted with messages from Him, 
expressive of His majesty and power. 

Worship over, we sat in a little cluster and 
enjoyed a social chat, in which the pleasures, 
scenery, and hardships of our Jong journey 
were recounted; and then we began to notice 
more particularly. and speak of the scenery 
that immediately surrounded us. 

Due south from our camp was South Dome, 
referred to above, This is an immense granite 
rock (all the rock in this valley is fine y 
granite), A trail leads up to within two thou- 
rand feet of the top of this Dome, and the re- 
maining ascent has to be made, if made at all, 
by the aid of a rope fastened to iron pegs in- 
serted in holes that were drilled into the rock 
by one Ferguscn, who has since died. He per- 
formed this wonderful feat several years ago. 
but at this time the rope was down. hence we 
did not attempt to scale South Dome, nor did 
any tourists this season. 

king to the right of South Dome. in a 
south-westerly direction, we see the chasm 
through which owe the south branch of the 
Merced River, and by walking two hundred 
yards from our camp west, we could see up the 
chasm and catch a glimpse of Illilouette (500 
feet), Nevada (700 feet), and Vernal (850 feet) 
falls. The Illilouette Falls are in a creek of that 
name, which empties into the south fork of the 
Merced, a mile above its junction with the north 
fork; and the Vernal and the Nevada falls are 
both in the south branch of the Merced. Be- 
tween these two streams towers Mount Star 
King, 5100 feet, and Mount Clark, or Cap of 
Liberty, 3100 feet. Looking due west from our 
camp, we had a fine view of Glacier Point. 
8200 feet high, and of Sentinel Dome, 4125 
5 high. Of these, more will be said here- 
after. 

Looking to the left of South Dome, in a 
south-easterly direction, we could see up the 
chasm through which flows the north branch 
of the Merced; and, in the distance, we could 
see the immense, snow-capped summit of 
Clouds’ Rest, towering 6150 feet above where 
we sat, and by walking half a mile in the di- 
rection of South Dome, so as to change the 
line of our vision, we could see Mount Watkins 
and Washington Column; and due east, and 
very near by, towered North Dome, 8725 feet, 
which, in shape and appearance, looks as if it 
had been split off from South Dome. Looking 


up this immense ledge we see on its face the 
Royal Arches (which are immense arches on 
the face of the ledge), and near to these the 
Royal Arch Falls, which are formed by a small 
stream of water plunging down the face of 
the rocks, a distance (almoet perpendicular) of 
2000 feet. 

The north branch of the Merced unites with 
the south branch at the head of the Yosemite 
Valley, one-fourth of a mile west from our 
camp. It flows down from beyond Clouds’ 
Rest, washing its base and that of South Dome, 
and separates these from Washington Column, 
Mount Watkins, and North Dome. It descends 
by a succession of foaming cascades, and at 
the base of Clouds Rest, Washington Column, 
and Mount Watkins, ana half a mile above its 

ge between the North and the South 

mes, it spreads out into the beautiful, tran- 

quil Mirror Lake, so named because of the 
mirror-like transparency of its waters. 

The above description will give the reader 
an idea of the favorable manner in which our 
camp was situated for taking in st a glance 
many of the prominent sights of the valley. It 
should be remembered, also, that the heights 
given of the peaks and domes are their heights 
above the level of the valley, and that the level 
of the valley is 4060 feet above the level of the 
ocean. Add to this last, the height given of 
Clouds’ Rest, and you have 10,210 feet as its 
height above the level of the sea. The valley 
is about six miles long. and from half a mile to 
a mile and a quarter wide, and is inclosed by 
almost perpendicular granite walls that tower 
up from 3000 to 5000 feet high. It is heavily 
timbered with cedar, fir, yellow and sugar- 
pine, together with all tbe shrubbery peculiar. 
to the Sierras. In the summer the heat never 
becomes oppressive here, and in winter the 
snow falls to a depth from two to five feet. 
Observers differ in their opinions as to how the 
valley was formed, some contending that it is 
the result of glacial action. To me this seems 
erroneous. The indications surely point to the 
valley's being formed by some mighty geologic 
rupture that resulted in making this wonderful 
rift in the backbone of the Sierras. In no 
other way could I think it was formed. The 
Indians assert that in ancient times this valley 
was the home of the Children of the Sun, whose 
chief, Tu-toch-ah-me-lah, dwelt on the huge 
rock (El Capitan) that still bears his name. 
They have a pretty legen. i about this chief and 
his people, which time and space will not per- 
mit me to give. 

Having become tired of remaining in camp, 
the professor and I determined to take a walk 
while she women prepared dinner. Our stroll 
was up the north fork of the Merced, and be- 
fore we were aware of it we were at Mirror 
Luke, a beautiful sheet of ice-cold water that 
covers two acres. On its shores lay mighty 
granite bowlders that had, in the past years, 
tbundered down from the immense walls that 
hemmed us in on every side. After enjoying 
a little boat-row on this lake, and feasting our 
eyes on the indescribable scenery all around, 
we returned to camp, where dinner was await- 
ing us. Dinner over, our whole party took an 
afternoon’s stroll of a mile and a half down 
to the hotels, where we enjoyed a pleasant chat 
with other tourists, and, visiting the pho- 
tographer's gallery and the museum, we saw 
many fine stereoscopic views, and a fine array 
of curiosities peculiar to the valley, one of 
which was an registry book in which all il- 
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lustrious visitors are requested to register their 
names, and another of which was a pair of 
snow-shoes for borses. From the hotel we had 
a distant but very fine view of the Yosemite 
Falls, and their perpetual thundering constant- 
ly roared in our ears. 

Returning to our camp, we partook of a 
hearty lunch, and then, es the evening was 
chilly, we built a large camp-fire, around which 
and beneath the wide-spreading limbs of a 
huge oak we sat, chatting and singing in 
turns, until nive P. M., when, having decided 
upon a programme for the next day, we betook 
ourselves to our wagon chambers” and lay 
down to pleasant dreams.” 


The camp-fire gradually faded, 
The campers retired to rest, 
Their hearts, by their wondrous anrrouncings, 
With a sense of God’s presence impressed. 
The river continues to ripple, 
The cascades continue to leap; 
The falls still unceasingly thunder, 
But the campers unconsciously sleep. 
WOODBRIDGE, Cal. 
J RES es E 
IS LIFE A MODE OF MOTION? 


BY REV. JOS. 8. VAN DYKE, A. M., D. D. 

In seeking an answer to this question we in- 
vite the reader to un examination of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. Those who consider life a mode of motion, 
and regard the living and the non-living as 
substantially one, can furnish no explanation 
of the difference between a living organism 
and the same organism when dead. They can- 
not tell us the difference between a seed when 
its germ still has vitality and the same seed 
when vitality has been lost. The most they 
can do is to assert that the one differs from the 
other in degree only, notin kind. Life is a thing 
of degrees. The crystal, on this theory, must 
be regarded as having life. The stone is a 
“creature.” Man is a thing. Certainly, it 
seems quite as reasonable to assert that the dif- 
ference between a living germ and one incapa- 
ble of development is that one has vital 
force” and the other has not, the difference 
being the same as that which yawns between 
the living and the non-living, between the 
crystal and the moneron. It certuinly seems 
like a misapprehension of the term Life” to 
talk about the life of a piece of quartz. It 
tends to inextricable confusion. To appear- 
ances, one might as well talk about the ponder- 
ability of moonshine, or the materiality of a 
shadow, or tbe contents of a perfect vacuum, 
or the conscience of an ideal megalosaurus. 

2. The assertion that life is a mode of motion 
rests exclusively on repeated reiteration. Of 
evidence there is absolutely none. We are not 
bound to accept unsupported hypotheses. If 
evidence existed it would no doubt have been 
presented long since. 

3. Matter may be subjected to any and every 
known mode of motion, thatis, toany and every 
posaca force, and still be destitute of life. 

here is electricity, magnetism, heat, light, 
and even motion (the movement of still living 
bioplasts) in the corpse. The non-living may be 
subjected to the influence of electricity, of mag- 
netism, of light, of heat, still it cannot be made 
to leap into the kingdom of life. If life isa 
mode of motion, either one of the ordinary 
modes of motion, or a mode of motion allied 
to the ordinary physical forces, and intercon- 


vertible with them, then it ought to be possi- 
ble to revitalize the corpse. Let it be done, and 
arguident ends. If we are to be told that life is 
an undiscovered mode of motion, then we are 
disposed to wonder whether we need trouble 
ourselves over the guesses which find their way 
into scientific treatises. 

4. Since, as we have been told for twenty 
years, motion is indestructible and convertible, 
science ought to be able to tell us what be- 
comes of this particular mode of motion when 
the organisni dies. Into what is it converted? 
It must be converted into some other mode of 
motion, forevery mode of motion is indestructi- 
ble, only disappearing in one form to appear 
in another. Into what is it transmuted ? 
Those who are able to trace a physical force— 
every mode of motion—through the transini- 
grations it is capable of undergoing, and to 
present us its exact equivalent in each of the 
new modes which it can assume, ought to be 
able to tell us into what this life-mode of mo- 
tion is converted. What is the eqnivalent, for 
instance, of self-conaciousness? How much 
light, heat, electricity, magnetism. or chem- 
ical affinity does it represent? What is the 
mechanical equivalent, in light. for example, 
of anger? What is the equivalent, say in heat, 
of the concentration requisite to solve au in- 
tricate mathematical problein? What is the 
equivalent, in electricity, of my intense affec- 
tion for an absent daughter? Would it be 
equal to the transmission of a telegram under 
Atlantic’s heaving billows? What is the equiva- 
lent, in magnetism, of the resolute determina- 
tion to be rich, honestly if I can, but rich? 
Would it be adequate to the production of such 
attractions and repulsions as to render my 
mode of motion” the plaything of two con- 
terding principles, right and wrong? If, bow- 
ever, as Dr. Bence Jones. asserts, ‘‘ Death is 
the stoppage of the conversion of latent force 
into active force, then we ask, Does the mag- 
net die? Does the corpse never decompose ? 

5. All the motion of the non-living universe 
has not preduceil a trilobite from inorganic 
matter. Spontaneous generation has become 
bankrupt in reputation, not for lack of ad- 
mirers, but because it has never produced even 
one little moneron. Life is from pre-existing | 
life, not from some mode of motion. Nor has 
apy chemist succeeded in originating life in 
the laboratory, which apparently he ought to 
have done, if life is a moce of motion. 


CRANBURY, N. J. 


— comes. aa eummeeeennenaneteee eae 
CHOICE AND VOLITION RE-EXAMINED. 


BY J. W. ROSE, M. D. 

Mr. EDITOR.—I see in your magazine fre- 
quent allusions to the foreknowledge of God in 
connection with the transgression of our first 
parents, the propriety of which I am disposed 
to question. 

I hold that Adam never fell; he transgressed, 
as all beings of his necessary endowments 
would have done; and these endowments, or 
characteristics. were necessary to a being who 
was destined to take dominion over the earth, 
with all her vast products of animate and in- 
animate nature. 

Seeing, feeling, hearing, tasting, and smell- 
ing, are common to all the higher classes of 
animate nature, hence, necessary in roan for 
his own comfort and safety. 
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Then his moral attributes were equally nec- 
essary, as without the principle of love there 
would have been no human attachments; with- 
out a gregarious principle there would have 
been no society; without sclf-esteem there 
would bave been no elevation of thought; 
without ambition there could have been no ex- 
cellence; and without reverence there could 
have been no worship or adoration of the Great 
Creator. And so it was equally necessary to 
furnish him with other endowments which I 
hardly know whether to call mental or physi- 
cal. These: acquisitiveness, inquisitiveness, 
combativeness, anger, hatred; without the 
first of these he would have been lazy, indo. 
lent and incapacitated for active pursuits; 
without the second, his acquisitiveness would 
be paralyzed and of no use; without the third 
he could never have suodued the ferocity cf all 
his surroundings, he would bave been an im- 
becile in a world of activity; without the pas- 
sion of anger, the third would have lacked its 
stimulants and lain inactive; and without the 
principle of hatred he could not have made a 
choice and turned with disgust from the uv- 
savory. ; 

Thus we see that Adam must have been a 
man in organization, mentally, morally and 
physically, such as we pow see man, azd was 
thus made by the Most High, and this too, of 
necessity, as he could not have withbeld any 
one of the ubove attributes and adhered to his 
first design. 

Now Adam was placed in the garden in a 
perfect state of innocence, surrounded by all 
the gifts lis wants demanded: but was he a 
righteous man? He was not; no man can be 
righteous without the resistance of temptation. 
An infant is innocent, but not righteous. My 
neighbor’s horse stravs, he searches for him 
until all resource is exhausted, then gives bim 
up as permanently lost; all this time I remain 
innocent of offense in this case; but now I take 
a journey, and after traveling sixty or a hun- 
dred miles I come across the animal in ques- 
tion, quietly feeding on the commons. I know 
him to be my neighbor's horse; I know he is 
given up, and I am left at liberty to appropri. 
ate him to my own use, or return him to his 
rightful owner. Here is an election to be made: 
here on the one hand stands acquisitiveness, 
and justice on the other; both eloquent in their 
pleadings. I yield to the one or the otheras the 
case may be. If I yield tothe first, of course I be- 
come condemned; if to thelast, Istand forthasa 
righteous man ın so faras this act is concerned, 
but all the while exercising prevolition, as a 
free agent, in the premises; and so it is in the 
transaction of all the concerns of life, and so 
it will aud must be. so long as man is possessed 
of the various attributes of character he now 
possesses and ever has possessed; and so it was 
with our foreparents: they were placed in the 
garden. innocent but not righteous, and to 
make them righteous it was necessary to give 
them a chance of choice, by which they might 
demoastrate their true nature; which they did 
just as you or [ would have done under simi- 
ar circumstances. Though you may be placed 
by some great potentate in possession of com- 
fort, every luxurv of life, under the restriction 
of being compelled to dine once a dav in a 
room by yourself, surrounded with all the 
viands your palate could suggest. of which you 
could partake freely with the exception of one 
plate turned bottom side up about the center 
of the table which you were not to touch; 


would you undertake the job? You might; but 
how long would vou prove yourself faithful? 
Three weeks? I doubt it; and so it was witb 
‘our foreparent, endowed with a free will to 
do as he pleased. for this he must have had, or 
he would have been no man ina proper accep- 
tation of the term, and God did not say he 
should not, but pronounced the punishment in 
case he did. Did God know that be would do 
the deed? He certainly did. and he knew, 
moreover, that were the tree not placed there 
he would necessarily. from his very composition 
of miud, violate the first or some other injunc- 
tion issued, unless prevented by divine inter- 
ference, which was not in the divine plan, for 
God did not from the beginning intend to make 
a machine, but an intellectual being of choice. 
Besides it was right; it was io accordance with 
the plan of redemption. Adam had to trans- 
gress, and thus become an alien to God, before 
he could have apy chance for repentance 
toward God; and thus become an heir to Heav- 
en; the only destiny of the good, from the 
beginning; but which could be entered through 
a perfect acknowledgment of allegiance to the 
Most High God, which could only be assured 
by an abiding knowledge of past transgressions, 
followed by remorse and repentance. 

Thus we see that our foreparents were of 
necessity characterized by all the attributes 
now belonging to man, and to fill his destiny 
it was necessary for God to have made him so, 
and these very attributes would necessarily 
lead him to transgression, and disqualify him 
for the resistance of temptation, and further- 
more, that God is not the author of sin, as con- 
tended by some; as according to all human 
reasoning, he could not have taken from bim 
a single endowment or faculty, and left him a 
being able to work out even bis physical des- 
tinv (God as he was). 

SPRING HILL, Mo. 

rete 
MASTODON REMAINS IN HARRISON COUNTY, 
IOWA. 


BY CHARLES W. LAMB. 

I have a large plete of the leg bone of some 
monstrous animal of past ages—probably a 
mastodon; not petrified, but heavily coated in 

laces with a deposit of lime, and not so old 
but that it still retains the smell of old bone. 
It was found one mile east of Magnolia. Har- 
rison Co., Iowa, by men who were working 
the road, and who seem to have decided with- 
out n dissenting voice that it was a petrified 
stump !—the thought never occurred to them 
that a bone could beso large. It was therefore 
broken up, and several took pieces, as it might 
make good whetstones, it seeming to have a 
fine, smooth grain; and one piece afterward 
was given to a barber of Council Bluffs, I 
believe, to make a hone of. None seem to have 
entertained a thought of its being bone until I 
saw the piece I now have, which bad got into 
the hands of a blacksmith. 

Only the other dav, while looking along a 
spring branch two miles south-west of Magnolia 
for mound-builders’ pottery, where many 
broken, variously ornamented specimens are 
found after washing rains, I picked up a large 
petrified tooth, which J believe to be that of a 
mastodon. It measures four inches and one- 
eighth in circumference near the base where it 
entered the jaw-bone, and is two inches and 
one-half long, all of which stood out above the 
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jaw-boue. The root of the tooth is gone. The 
tooth tapers on the sides, or ov one side, from 
the base, so that the top of it, which ends in 
two pair of very prominen: flattish conical pro- 
jections, is not so thick through as the base. 
Is it the tooth of a mastodon, or of some mon- 
strous flesh-eating animal? 


MAN A CCNTEMPORARY WITH THE AMERICAN 
ELEPHANT. 


Perhaps those who are of the opinion that 
man dwelt here in ancient times contempora- 
neously with some species of the extinct Amer- 
ican elephant, may see in the close proximity 
and association of the remains of these huge 
mammalians with the pottery of the an- 
cient Americans, some evidence favoring their 
theor v. 

In fact, the huge elephant mound in Grant 
County. Wisconsin, which must have been 
made by a people familiar with elephants; and 
the ae of elephants on tablets found in 
mounds; and the recent discovery in the 
quarry at Carson. Nevada, of buman and ele- 
phaut foot- marks. one human foot-mark being 
obliterated by the subsequent passage of an ele- 

hant, the foot-mark of the iatter showing up 

autifully, would seem to be evidence suff- 
cient to establish the fact beyond a doubt, that 
mao and some species of American elephant 
- dwelt in ancient America together. 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright conjectures that 
the so-called human footprints at Carson, Ne- 
vada, were those of a bear. made long by lap- 
ping of the tracks of the hind feet into those of 
the fore feet. He thinks some such supposition 
necessary to account for the large size of the 
tracks—nineteen inches in length, six inches 
across the broadest part of the beel, and seven 
inches at the base of the toes. He forgets that 
there were giants in those days, as is proven by 
the giant skeletons exhum 
various parts of America. And theo, Mr. 
Wright’s conclusions do not at all tally with 
the description of these tracks, by those who 
carefully examined them, which description 
shows that these impressions clearly indicate 
rights and lefts, and deviate to either side front 
a straight line about as much as the ordinary 
step of aman. * * The hollow under thein- 
step is remarkably prominent, and characteris. 
tic of the human foot, as is also the curvature 
around the toes. The impression is exactly like 
that of au Indian moccasin pressed into shallow 
mud. No separate impressions of toes are vis- 
ible, from the fact that the whole interior of 
the impression clearly appears us if a sandal 
had been worn. The sharp line corresponding 
to the cut edge of a piece of hide is visible every- 
where.” 

Perhaps instead of a mere sandal, a rawhide 
shoe, with a sole on it, was worn. This would 
account for other things noticed. The reporter 
to the New York Weekly Herald of Nov. 18, 
1882, further says: 

“I was shown by Prof. Harkness, of San 
Francisco, the tracing of the sole of a shoe, 
worn by a Sonoran, which measures exactly 
eighteen aud a half inches, just half an inch 
less than the fossil footprints.” 

He further says of the fossil footprints: 

»The straddle or distance between rights 
and lefts varies from almost nothing to sixteen 
inches. Neither of the above measurements is 
remarkable when we consider the proportions 


from mounds in | P 


of the individual, as indicated by the size of the 
feet. 

Besides all this evidence that they are human 
footmarks, is it not. more than probable that, if 
they were those of an animal. the lap of the 
hind upon the fore-feet tracks would show 
somewhere, in so many tracks—over one hun- 
dred ? 

MAGNOLIA, Iowa. 

— . —— 
A HINT FROM CAPT. CARTER. 
DEAR Doctor HALL: 

A letter from a friend calls up a suggestive 
point. He says: 

„J have often thought that sound did not 
move at all. That it is where the mind locates 
it.. . . If this be true, then what we now call 
the motion or velocity of sound would mean 
only the current extending from object to sub- 
ject, and constituting simply the means or con- 
dition through whicn we obtain a knowledge 
of sound. This theory could not be maintain- 
ed, however, if you in Chester could hear a 
sound created there no longer than T could hear 
it here, for the simple reason that the current 
would leave you first and arrive at me after- 
ward; and if [ could hear after it left you, it 
would prove that there is sound iu the current, 
or pulse, itself.” 

Of course the latter statement is set at rest 
by numerous observed facts. A man striking 
sharp strokes with a hammer, when observed 
from a distance, is seen to strike twice before 
the first sound reaclies the listener. Of course 
the sharp click of the first stroke has entirely 
faded from the hammerer's consciousness or 
hearing before the second ismade. This, there- 
fore, shows that a sound made at one point 
starts in all directions from the center of agita- 
tion and proceeds outward. This sound may 
occupy several seconds in reaching a distant 
oint; but, if it be a sudden stroke, or report, 
it will be pate inaudible at the center long 
before it is plainly beard on the circumference. 
Imagine a man upon an open plain, surrounded 
by a circle of listeners five miles distunt. 
His hand operates at will the throttle of a steam 
siren, and he so moves it as to allow short 
blasts to issue at intervals. Suppose a blast of 
one second duration. Manifestly the circle of 
listeners will hear nothing whatever for twenty - 
four full seconds (allowing 1100 feet to the 
second). This is nearly one half minute. 
Now it is certain that after one or two sec- 
onds the operator will hear absolutely noth- 
ing, if there be no reflecting surface any where 
to produce an echo. We are then confronted 
by the fact that sound is actually traveling five 
miles in every direction from the producing 
cause, inaudible to a listener at the center. 

Ever yours, R. KELSO CARTER. 


— ⏑—æZœ 
FREE WILL AND NECESSITY. 


BY RICHARD LIVSEY, ESQ. 

After so many great minds, on so many He- 
casions, have tried to settle on a basis not to be 
overturned the question as to whether man is 
actuated by voluntary choice or is pushed on 
by human necessity, it may be presumptuous 
in me to attempt the task. Much may be and 
has been said very cleverly on both sides, and 
were it not that I wish to look at the matter 
from still another point I wouldn’t have now 
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troubled you. Man clearly has not absolute 
free will, for he can’t control bis location of 
birth, early associates, circumstances, and 
education, and these being forced upon him 
may almost control his after- life into good or 
evil courses, accordingly asthe first involuntary 
conditions were good or evil. Still no life is so 
utterly depraved that its mind has not at fre- 
quent intervals some glimmer of good and bad, 
and a debate within itself as to which line of 
conduct it will pursue. From advanced youth 
to ripe old age the mind sees, judges. and 
cuooses without the slightest suspicion that it 
is not exercising untrammeled volition, and it 
only becomes aware of its bondage when soph- 
istry pounces upon it. If man be only a creat- 
ure controlled by necessity, he is a mere ma- 
chine and not rightly punishable for doing what 
he is obliged to da whether willing or not. 

In order to deliver itself from the bondage of 
will, one party assumes that God did not know 
when he created man that sin would follow. 
Hence on the assumption of Divine ignorance 
this party will admit that as God did not Cecree, 
man could choose for himself. The other party 
contends that God’s foreknowledge does not 
detract from the freedom of the will, and I 
think its contention is quite justifiable. If 
man’s free will be perfect on the assumption of 
Divine ignorance, how can it be otherwise sup- 

sed God knew of the sin to be committed ? 

an's choice or necessity is not one whit differ- 
ent whichever assumption we inake, for we can 
only determine the probability of either by a 
system of logic. 

Now the firs:-named party seeks to avoid 
charging God with making sinful man by way 
of confessing Divine ignorance, while the sec- 
ond party owns to God's foreknowledge, but 
lavs all the blame for sin upon man. 

My purpose is to admit both God's foreknow]- 
edge and Man's free agency, and further, that 
God arranged that man should sin asa matter of 
absolute necessity for perfecting human nature. 
Without sin man would not have risen above 
the brute. ‘Tis sin which makes virtue the 
more glorious. Without sin humanity would 
be on a level plain of inert virtue without the 
conscious bliss which struggling with vice 
gives. . lt is sin which makes our patriots and 
philanthropists. The direct suffering and the 
greatest evils give humanitarianism and bene- 
faction their widest scope of action. The bat- 
tles of life give the main strength to humanity, 
and without them the phvsical coustitution 
would fade away and the intellect become a 
wreck. Itis necessary that we should have sin 
and evil bodily among us, for though we may 
form a theoretic idea of the badness of these 
things. theory won't do as a substitute at 
all. All the great and famous men of the 
earth ure they who have become so by their 
warfare and victories with sin, evil, suffering, 
and difficulty. We can no more know virtue 
without vice than a shadow without light, a 
valley without hills, and up without down. 
Health can one be fully appreciated and en- 
joyed when the mind has an: experimental 

uowledge of the pain and inconvenience of 
disease. The difficulties of daily life are need- 
ful to invigorate the body and strengthen the 
mind; pain gives the greatest zest to health, 
and had human nature no dark side it could 
have no bright. for nearly all things are known 
and valued per contra. 

It may be said that God would be crue) to 
create man witb the intention for him to sin, 


and thes to punish him for sinning. So it 
would, but it is not at all likely thut such a sin- 
ner will, after this life, be subjected to that 
penalty. Future punishments, if they be in- 
tlicted for deeds done in this life, will probably 
be apportioned in the ratio of the knowledge 
and opportunities to do right at the time when 
the sins were committed. 

One party would limit God's omnipotencs, 
while the other claims for him all that the term 
implies. It is not my belief that God had not 
a plan of creation, which he could fully see the 
effect of when he arranged the Universe. Still 
there are certain things which even he can't 
do. Truth can't be made a lie, nor a lie truth. 
The two ends of a straight rod can’t be made to 
join, nor two parallel lines to run together. 
There are numerous things which we can easily 
see are impossible to be done by even God 
himself, and it is extremely probable that the 
noblest form of human destiny could not be 
attained without sin being an important factor 
ip 1 it. 

t may be said that God acts unfairly by 
making one man to be the sinner, while another 
is made to practice virtue. Even sin has its car- 
nal compensations, and the sinner with the re- 
moter rewards of virtue before his eyes will 
every time choose the immediate indulgence of 
vice as being more in accordance with his ideas 
of enjoyment. It is highly probable that every 
sentient being is designed for enjoyment of a 
certain kind suited to its organisin, and it is 
in the contemplation and repugnance of these 
carnal and groveling modes of seeking pleasure 
that the intellectual and virtuously minded of 
the human family rise to their loftiest destiny. 

WYMORE, Neb. : 


— . — 
A TELLING INDORSEMENT FROM CAPT. 
CARTER. 


Pa. Miz, AcAp., Chester, May 18, 1885. 

DEAR DR. HALL,—I have just read in the 
May MICROCOsM your article, Tbe Substantial 
Philosophy Variously Applied,” in answer to 
the query propounded in my letter. Let me 
say with deliberation that there is more solidly 
original thought in those fourteen columns of 
THE MIcRocosM than I have ever found in any 
entire work on science in my lifetime. The 
mere statement that upon the force of cohesion 
depends the materiality of the universe, does 
not seem g pecially new or particularly startling; 
but in reading the article in question, the mar- 
velous reach of that proposition begins to dawn 
upon the mind; and, by the time it is finished, 
one is ready to take a new view of the theory, 
advanced in the Problem of Human Life,” that 
God framed the material universe by condens- 
ing a portion of His own infinite, but imma- 
terial essence. 

The puzzling scientific problems taken up, 
and so easily handled, may still be said to he 
unsolved, in the sense of arriving at the ultimate 
cause, the precise how and why; but you have 
certainly given an extremely plausible sugges- 
tion, which thrusts the outermost veil aside, 
and leads us a long step further into truth. 

When you say in conclusion, Let it there- 
fore be remembered by every young student, 
that the invisible—tbe intangible, the imma- 
terial—ia the real in nature,” you tread 
upon lofty ground, and express a great 
fact that is rapidly coming into active rela- 
tion with correct views of the Creator and 
his work. It is a perception of this princi- 
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ple or fact, that has brought about the writ- 
such ks as 


A good illustration of the attraction of a large 


Henry Drummond's | for a small mass of matter is seen in the fact 


ing of 
Natural Law in the Spirit World,” and which | that a plumb-line in the neighborhood of large 


is the vucleus round which crystallizes the per- 
sonal realization of the marvelous and sublimely | 
mysterious truth uttered by the Son of God. 
wheu he said, I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven; if any man eat of 
this bread he shall live forever.” And again, 
As the living Father hath sent me, and T live 
by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” The great reality of the im- 
material is what makes a man a man. The 
vegetable and animal kingdoms exist almost 
wholly in the material; but man, with his soul 
and his reason, soars above the coarse outward 
universe, and finds another—the immaterial 
realm—in which no substantial cohesion holds 
him down to one small orb; but where, on 
fancy’s pinions, he can soar at will above the 
clouds and beyond the flying worlds. His con- 
versation and his thought unquestionably form 
the greater portion of his existence. But both 
these are essentially immaterial. True, the 
conversation and thought may be committed 
to material paper and ink; but they both lie 
dead until the immaterial consciousness of a 
reader grasps the inert words, neutralizes cohe- 
sion, and transforms them into the immaterial 
agaiu. 

Now, if it be so self-evident that nine-tenths 
of man's life on earth lies in the immaterial, 
surely we are not stepping very far when we 
conceive that when death dissolves the cohesion 
of this material body and soul, the immaterial 
part—the A simply find itself in its 
own element, free to move without restraint, 
impelled by those wonderful forces of tbought 
waich made themselves so marvelously mani- 
fest in spite of the material environment of the 
earthly state. Wel! may we ponder upon the 
words of the inspired penman, For the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” Could the 
apostle have more plainly declared that the 


immaterial is the real” ? 
Ever yours, R. KELSO CARTER. 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRESENT THEORY 
OF FORCE AND ENERGY.—No. 3. 


— 


BY HENRY A. MOTT, PH. D., F. C. 8. 


In my first and second papers the various the- 
ories of Heat, Light, Electricity, and Magnet- 
ism were clearly set forth—in the present paper 
we will consider such facts relating to Gravita- 
tion as will be necessary to bear in mind when 
the scientific value of the various theories of 
Force ani Energy are submitted to a careful 
analysis. 

We are quite familiar with the effects of 
Gravitation; but,“ says Daniel,“ we cannot 


mountain masses does not hang perfectly verti- 
cal, the bob“ being attracted toward the 
mountain, as was clearly shown by experi- 
ments made near Schehallion,* an isolated 
mountain io Scotland. 

If a stone be raised above the surface of the 
earth, it will be attracted by the earth and the 
earth will be attracted by the stone; if now the 
hold on the stone be released, both the stone 
and earth will be pulled toward each other 
until the stone, being the smaller body, rests 
on the earth’s surface. The stone does not fall 
to the earth, or the earth to the stone, the two 
bodies are pulled, or attracted, to one another. 
A piece of tron does not fall up to, or down to, 
a magnet, as the case may be—tlie fact is, it is 
pulled, or attracted, to the magnet. 

„The earth,” says Daniel,¢ ‘‘and the stone 
together constitute a system; when this is 
deformed by pulling the stone away from the 
earth, the system tends to return to its orig- 
inal form, and there is a stress between the 
earth and the stone, which continues until the 
stone is allowed to fall back tothe earth. If 
the stone had been connected with the earth by 
a band of india-rubber, we would have seen 
the india-rubber to be stretched or under stress, 
and would easily see that if the stone were 
liberated, it would be pulled back toward the 
earth; but the question is, what is under stress 
in the actual case? for there is no visible con- 
necting cord between the stone and the earth. 
If we could state what this was, we should be 
able to arrive at the cause of gravitation. As 
it is, our knowledge ceases. That there is 
some medium, and that it may be under stress, 
is a theory necessary for the exposition of Elec- 
tricity, of Light, of Magnetism, and of Heat, 
but we are as yet not entitled to say that stress 
in this medium is the cause of gravitation.” 

By allowing a body to fall freely in vacuo, 
by determining its rate of acceleration, a di- 
rect measure of the earth's attraction, or of the 
force of gravity, is obtained. 

It s found that a boly so falling, at latitude 
40 degrees, will describe in one second about 
16.06 feet or 490 centimeters. ] Its acceleration 
is therefore 32.16 in fect and seconds, or 980 
in centimeters and seconds. 

A body falling freely from rest will, in a 
given number of seconds, move over a distance 
which is found by multiplying the square of 
the number of seconds bv 16.08. and the body 
moves over spaces proportional to the consecu- 
tive odd numbers (1, 8, 5, 7, etc.), in each of the 
55 seconds during which the motion 

asts. 

Taking the force of gravity at the earth's 
surface as 82, on the surface of Jupiter it is 
represented as 78, which means that in one sec- 


yet say that we know what the force of gravi- ond a body allowed freely to fall would attain 


tation is.” 


a velocity of 78 feet in one second. Bodies 


The law of universal attraction was the first | weighing one pound on the surface of the earth 


generalization of modern science, In its most 
complete form it may be stated as follows: 

Between every two material particles in 
the universe there is a stress. of the nature of 
an attraction, which varies directly as the prod- 
uct of the masses of the particles, and in- 
versely as the square of the distance between 
them.” 


* Prin. of Phys. Alf. Daniel, p. 17—1884. 
1 El. Text Book on Phys. Anthony and Brackett, 
p. 69, vol. 1. i 


would weigh on the surface of Jupiter. 2 1-2 
pounds, and since the sun weighs 880,000 times 
as much as the earth, a body weighing a pound 
on the earth's surface would weigh 27.71 pounds 
on the surface of the sun.§ 

The density of the earth has been calculated 
as follows:— 


* See Energy in Nature. Carpenter, p. 22. 
t Prin. of Phys., p. 37. 
t See Anthony and Brackett, p. 72. 
§ The Laws of Nature, Mott, p. 20. 
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Cavendish and Hutton, but if in Newfoundland we balance it against 
from the attraction of Balls, 5.32 the same weights used at Canton. it will still 

Reich, 5 ae s 5 5.58 balance a pound weight. The force of attrac- 
ray ae = = Š á “ 6.66 | tion between the particles of the tea and the 
Maskelyne. earth, and the particles of the standard weights 
from the attraction of Schehallion, 4.71 and the earth, is less at Canton than in New- 
Airy, ſoundland: yet the amount of matter in the 


from gravity in the Harton Colliery, 6.56 volumes of the two substances remains the 
Of these different results, Newcomb and Hol- | same. * 
den say—‘‘ that of Baily is probably the best, | A pound mass standing on the surface of the 
and the most probable mean density of the earth would (if the earth were a sphere of radius 
earth is about 53 times that of water. This 4000 miles) require the expenditure of 21,120,000 
is more than double the mean specific gravity foot pounds of work, and no more, to remove 
of the materials which compose the surface of it to an infinite distance, this force being ex- 
the earth; it follows, therefore, that the inner erted against the gravitation; and, therefore, 
portions of the earth are much more dense anz point on the surface of the earth, thus as- 
than its outer portions.* sumed to be spherical, would be at a negative 
“ Assuming,” says Barker. “tbe density of potential of 21,120,000, while the potential of 
the earth to be 5.5, its weight would be 6,500.- | auy point at an infinitely great distance wouid 
000.000,000.000,000,000 tons, and its impact be zero. By a special exception, however. the 
(according to certain formula) would be 1.025,- potential of a point at the surface of the earth 
000, 000. 000, 000. 000.000, 000, 000, 000 foot-tons.” is considered to be zero, and a body lying on 
“The popular notion,” says Arnott,t “ that a the earth has no potential energy; while a 
heavy body falls quicker than a light one is bouud mass removed to an indefinite distance 
confuted by the fact that the time of vibration | could have no more than 21,120,000 foot-pounds 
of a pendulum is unaffected by the weight or of potential energy stored up in it: and the 
material of which it is composed. Equal pen- gravitation-potential of a point at an infinite 
dulums of lead, or ivory, or glass, or wood, or distance is + 21,220,000 in British or foot- 
iron, are all alike in this respect; and a hollow pound-second units.” ¢ i 
ball vibrates at the same rate, whatever be the If a shot were fired horizontally in vaco, at 
nature of its contents, whether air or water or|the rate of about 26.077 feet} per second, it 
mercury.” And according to Ball S experiments | would never fall to the ground. but would 
have established “the very important result | travel around the earth at the level of the gun's 
that the time occupied by a body in falling to mouth. Tbe reason for this is simple, and is 
the surface of the earth if dropped from a point | because the projectile force which would tend 
above it, is independent of the mass of the body | to send the bullet off on a tangent utilizes all 
as well as of the materials of which the body is | the attraction of gravitation exercised by the 
composed.” For two masses of lead placed at earth on the bullet, so that all the latter can 
a certain distance are attracted by the same | possibly do is to divert the course of the bullet 
force, as two equal masses of iron would be'and require it to encircle the earth, not being 
when separated at the same distance. The able to exercise sufficient attractive force to 
attraction of gravitation is therefore,” says bring the bullet to the earth. : 
Ball.] “a very different force from that kind of 1 There is another property, says Arnott.§ 
attraction called magnetic attraction, where | Which constantly and inseparably accompanies 
the character of the masses is of the utmost im- | Matter, and which we are equally power less to 
rtance.” control. This is the power of attraction or 
If the earth were a perfect sphere and did | gravitation, according to which all matter 
not rotate on its axis, the intensity of gravity | draws, and is drawn by all other matter. 
would be the same over its ertire surface and | Of the nature of the invisible cords by which 
the acceleration of gravity would be increased | this attraction, or pulling, takes place, we are as 
8.3908 cm. per second, and the weight would be yet ignorant, though we know the „laws or 
increased in the ratio of 288 to 289. There is a mode according to which it operates.” . . . ° 
slight variation from two causes, namely—(1)| In a paper | on the relation of the law of gravi- 
The elliptical form of our globe, and (2) the cen- tation to the principle of the conservation of 
trifugal force generated by its rotation—ia fact, energy, Rev. George P. Young, of Toronto, 
if the earth rotated 17 times as fast as it does | Proposes to show that if this principle be ac- 
loose objects would, at the equator, fly off its cepted, it must follow that the force of gravi- 
surface. tation, which, at ordinary sensible distances, 
Strictly speaking, the last-mentioned cause is one of attraction, must at a certain limit 
(2) is not a change in the real force of gravity ; Decessarily undergo a transformation into a 
or of the earth's attraction, but only an appar- force of repulsion. He concludes, moreover, 
ent force of another kind acting in opposition | that there is a higher law than that of conser- 


to gravity. J For the reason that the intensity vation of energy, which law is expressed by 
of gravity changes from place to place, while | him in certain mathematical formulas, from 


the mass does not change, our standard | Which he deduces both the law of gravitation 
‘‘ weights which are used in our balances, are at ordinary limits and the law of repulsion 
really standard masses. ** Within certain limits. 

A pound of tea in Canton, when carried to The Duke of Argyll says in respect to 


Newfoundland, weighs more than a pound; Eravitation, “ Although we have an idea of the 
: 8 po measure, we have no idea of the method, of its 


* Astronomy, Newcomb and Holden, p. 194. i 1 isi ° 
t Correlation of Vital and Phys. Forces, Barker, pere 55 5 the- nu 
p. 67. ee New Physics wbridge, p. 14. 
El. of Phys., Arnott. | + Sce Prin. of Phys., Al. Daniel, p. 171. 
Ency. Brit., Article, Gravitation. 1 See Daniel, p. 181. 
El. of Astronomy, p. 311. 8 El. of Phys., Arnott, p. 7. 


See Astronomy, Newcomb and Holden, p. 202. ee Jour. of Science, xiv., 589, 
See Nat. Phil. (Deschanel), Everett, p. 106—1883. The Unity of Nature, p. 10. 
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merical rules which it obeye, but we know 
nothing whatever of the way in which its 
work is done.” Speaking of the human organ- 
ism, he says every part “is fitted to conditions 
which would all be destroyed in a moment if 
the forces of gravitation were to change or 
fail. It is, indeed. evident that a force such as 
this must govern the whole order of things in 
which it exists at all. Every other force must 
work, or be worked, in subordination to it.” 

The force of gravitation seems to be all- 
pervading.“ and to be either an inherent power 
or property in every kind, or almost every kind, 
of matter. or else to be the result of some kind 
of energy which is universal and unquench- 
able.“ The Duke of Argyil says ina note, So 
faras known the luminiferous medium is not 
ponderable. But, on the otber hand, it is, not 
improbably. concerned in gravitation as a 
cause.“ Het further says, speaking of gravi- 
tation, The sense of weight in ourselves and 
the universality of its effects on the things 
around us, make it so familiar that we are apt 
to regard it asa thing of course, and as need- 
ing no explanation whatever, and yet the 
physical causes of ggavitation are absolutely 
unknown. Why and how it is that the parti- 
cles of matter are drawn or impelled toward 
each other, in direct proportion to each other's 
mass. and in a definite inverse proportion to 
tne distance from each other, is quite inexplic- 
able in the present state of our knowledge. 
Attraction is almost certainly not what it ap- 
pears to us to be. Action at a distance’ is not 
really conceivable; so that when two distant 
bodies seem to exert any influence on each 
other, the effect must be really due to some in- 
tervening medium by which they are pushed 
or pulled.” 

Tait} says, Why two masses of matter possess 
potential energy when separated—in virtue of 
which they are conveniently said to attract one 
another—is still one of the most obscure prob- 
lems in physics. I have not now time to enter 
on a discussion of the very ingenious idea of 
the Ultramundane Curpuscles, the outcome of 
the lifework of Lesage, and the only even 
apparently bopeful attempt which has yet been 
made to explain the mechanism of gravitation. 
The most singular thing about it is thut, if it 
be true, 1t will probably lead us to regard all 
kinds of energy as ultimately kinetic.” 

Tait§ speaking of vortex-atoms says: In gen- 
eral, vortex-atoms if they be at a moderate dis- 
tance from one another, will not exhibit in their 
behavior to one another anything of the nature 
of gravitation. That result at all events we 
can derive by our modern improvements of 
mathematics. How, then, is gravitation to be 
accounted for on this theory? The theory of 
vortex-atoms, being as it were complete in it- 
self, must be rejected at once if it can be shown 
to be incapable of explainiug this grand law of 
nature, which tells us that every particle or 
atom in the universe attracts every other with 
a force proportional to their masses conqointly. 
and to the square of their distances inversely. 
Now the only even plausible explanation of 
gravity which has been propounded was given 
long ago (at the beginning of the century) by 

e of Geneva. He showed that gravita- 
tion can in all. cases be accounted for by the 


# Unity of Nature, p. 135. 
t Ibid., p. 210. 
tł Recent Adv. in Phys. Sci. 


P. G. Tait, 3d ed., 
p. 228. 
$ lbid., p. 803. 
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not improbable supp that, in addition 
to the gross particles of matter—I should, 
perhaps. rather say the particles of gross 
matter; but, as you will see, the term gross 
particles of matter also comes in as specially 
applicable to the hypothesis we are dealing 
with:—in addition to these grosser particles, 
which are the atoms of tangible or sensible mat- 
ter. infinite as these are in number, there is an 
intinitely greater number of much smaller ones 
darting about in all directions with enormously 
great velocities. Lesage showed that, if this 
were the case, the effects of their impacts upon 
the grosser particles or atoms of matter would 
be to niake each two of these behave as if they 
attracted one another with a force following 
exactly the law of gravity. Infact, when two 
such particles are placed ata distance from one 
another, each, as it were, screens the otber 
from a part of the shower which would other- 
wise batter upon it. If you had a single lone 
particle, it would be equally battered on all 
sides, but when you bring in a second particle, 
it, as it were, screens the first to a certain ex- 
tent, in the line joining the two; avd the first 
in turn screens the second, so that, on the 
whole, each of these two is battered more on 
the side opposite to the other one than it is on 
the side next the other one; and, therefore, on 
the whole, there is a tendency to bring the two 
together by the excess of battering outside over 
that inside. Now, it is a very easy mathemat- 
ical deduction to show that the result of this is 
equivalent to an attraction, inversely as the 
square of the distance; and therefore, that it 
exactly agrees with the law of gravity. But it is 
necessary also to suppose that masses of mat- 
ter have a cage-like forin, so that enormously 
more corpuscles pass through them than im- 
pinge upon them; else the gravitation action 
between two bodies would not be as the prod- 
uct of their masses. This supplementary 
hypothesis requires, from Thompson’s theory, 
an explanation of the supply of energy 
to these smaller particles; which must, of 
course, be smaller vortices. ‘‘Tiis has, as yet, 
not been fully given, though certain advances 
have been made. With a little further devel- 
opment the theory may perhaps be said to have 
passed its first trials at all events, and, being 
admitted as a possibility, left to time and the 
mathematician to settle whether, really, it will 
account for everything already experimentally 
found. If it does so, and if it, in addition, en- 
ables us to predict other phenomena, which, in 
their turn. shall be found to be experimentally 
verified, it will have secured all the possible 
claim on our belief that any physical theory 
can ever have.” 

Prof. Clerk Maxwell,“ in his article on At- 
traction,” says: 

The configuration of a material system can 
always be defined in terms of the mutual dis- 
tances of the parts of the system. Any change 
of configuration must alter one or more of 
these distances. ... The study of the mutual 
action between the parts of a material sys- 
tem has in modern times been greatly simpli- 
fied by the introduction of the idea of the en- 
ergy of the system. ‘The energy of the system 
is measured by the amount of work which it 
cun do in overcoming external ‘resistances, It 
depends on the present configuration and mo- 
tion of the system, and vot on the manner in 
which the system has acquired that configura- 
tion and motion. A complete knowledge of 


* Ency. Brit., Article, Attraction, vol. iii. 
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the manner in which the energy of the system 
depends on its configuration and motion is suf- 
ficient to determine all the forces acting be- 
tween the parts of the system. For instance, 
if the system consists of two bodies, aod if the 
energy depences on the distance between them, 
then if the energy increases when the distance 
increases, there must be attraction between 
the bodies, and if the energy diminishes when 
the distance increases, there must be repul- 
tion between them. In the case of two grav- 
itating masses m and m' at a distance 7, the 
part of the energy which depends on r is 


. We may therefore express the fact that 
there is attraction between the two bodies by 
saying that the energy of the system consist- 
ing of the two bodies increases when their dis- 
tance increases. Thequestion, therefore, Why 
do the two bodies attract each other? may be 
expressed in a different form—Whiy does the 
energy of the system increase when the dis- 
tauce increases?” . 

The force of gravitation is inversely as the 
square of the distauce. but it differs from the 
electric and magnetic forces in this respect, 
that the bodies between which it acts cannot 
be divided into two opposite kinds, one positive 
and the other negative, but are in respect of 
gravitation all of tie same kind, and that the 
force between them is in every case attractive. 
To account for such a force by means of stress 
in an intervening medium, on the plan adopted 
for electric and magnetic forces, we must as- 
sume a stress of an opposite kind. ... We 
must anpa that there is a pressure in the di- 
rection of the lines of force, combined with a 
tension in all directions at right angles to the 
lines of force. Such a state of stregs would, 
no doubt, account for the observed effects of 
gravitation., We have not, however, been able 
hitherto to imagine any physical cause for such 
a state of stress. It is easy to calculate the 
amount of this stress which would be required 
to account for the actuai effects of gravity at 
the surface of the eartb. It would require a 
pressure of 87,000 tons’ weight ou the square 
inch in a vertical directiou, combined with a 
tension of the same numerical value in all 
horizontal directions. The state of stress, 
therefore, which we must suppose to exist in 
the invisitle medium, is 3000 times greater than 
that which the strongest steel could support.” 

Sir William Thomson* has shown that if we 
suppose all space filled with a uniform incom- 
pressible fluid, and if we further suppose either 
tbat material bodies are always generating and 
emitting this fluid at a constant rate, the fluid 
flowing off to infinity, or that material bodies 
are always absorbing and annihilating the 
fluid, the deficiency flowing in from infinite 
space, then. in either of these cases, there 
would be attraction between any two bodies in- 
versely as the square of the distance. If, how- 
ever, one of the bodies were a generator of the 
fluid and the other an absorber of it, the bodies 
would repel each other. 

Here. then,” says Clerk Maxwell, we have 
a hydrodynamical illustration of action at a dis- 
tance, which is so far promising that it shows 
how bodies of the same kind may attract each 
other. But the conception of a fluid constantly 
flow ing out of a body without any supply from 
without, or flowing into it without any way of 
escape, is so contradictory to all our experience, 
that an hypothesis, of which it is an essential 


* Proc. Roy. Soc. of Bdinburgh., 7th Feb., 1870. 


part, cannot be called an explanation of the 
phenomena of gravitation.” 

Dr. Robert Hooke, in 1671. endeavored to trace 
the cause of gravitation to waves propagated in 
a medium. He found that bodies floating on 
water agitated by waves were drawn toward 
the center of agitation.* He does not appear, 
however, to have followed up this observation 
in such a way as to determine completely the 
action of waves on an immersed y. 

Prof. Challis has investigated the mathemati. 
cal theory of the effect of waves of condensa- 
tion and rarefaction in an elastic fluid on bodi 
immersed in the fluid. He found the difficul- 
ties of the investigation to be so great that he 
has not been able to arrive at numerical re- 
sults. He concludes, however, that the effect 
of such waves would be to attract the body to- 
word the center of agitation, or to repel it from 
that center, according as tle wave's length is 
very large or very small compared with the 
dimensions of the body. Practical illustrations 
of the effect of such waves have been given by 
Guyot. Schellbach. Guthrie and Thomson. 

A tuning-fork isset in vibration, acd brought 
neur a delicately suspended light body. e 
body is immediately attracted toward the 
tuning-fork. If the tuning-fork is itself sus- 
3 it is seen to be attracted toward any 

y placed near it. 

Sir W. Thomson has shown that this action 
can in all cases be explained by the general 
principle that in fluid motion the average 
pressure is least where the average energy of 
motion is greatest. Now, the wuve-motion is 
greatest nearest the tuning-fork, the pressure is 
therefore least there, and the suspended body 
being pressed unequally on opposite sides. 
moves from the side of greater pressure to the 
side of less pressure, that is, toward the tuning- 
fork. He has also succeeded in producing re- 
pulsion in the case of a small body lighter than 
the surrounding medium. 

It is remarkable,” says Maxwell,“ that of the 
three bypotheses, which go some way toward a 

hysical explanation of gravitation, every one 
involves a constant expenditure of work. Le- 
sage’s hypothesis of ultramundane corpuscles 
does so.. That of the generation or ab- 
sorption of fluid requires, not only constant ex- 
penditure of work in emitting fluid under press- 
ure, but actual creation and destruction of 
matter. That of waves requires some agent 
in a remote part of the universe capable of gen- 
erating the waves. 

According to such hypotheses we must 
the processes of nature not as illustrations of the 
great principle of the conservation of energy, 
but as instances in which, by a nice adjust- 
ment of powerful agencies not subject to this 
principle, an apparent conservation of energy 
is maintained. Hence, we are forced to con- 
clude that the explanation of the cause of grav- 
itation is not to be found in any of these hy- 
potheses,” 

— . —d 


A REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION ON SOUND. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 


It is our purpose in this paper to attempt a 
retrospective view of the sound controversy. 
Men who have already reached the end of 
scientific perfection may look upon a continua- 


1 Posthumous Works, edited by R. Waller, pp. z`? 
and 184. 
t Phil. Mag., Jung, 1871. 
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tion of this discussion as a waste of words; and 
stupid intellects will wonder why the pages of 
THE MICROCOSM are not devoted entirely to 
uestions more simple of solution, and filled with 
those articles of e and gush so eagerly 
sought after and devoured by the indolent 
hordes of sickly sentimentalists. The credulous 
stupidity of the average reader is more alarm- 
ing than wonderful. It is evidence of an 
effeminate tendency when the popular mind. 
so inflated with the sweetened wind of fallacy 
and fiction, fas no longer any considerable 
relish for those facts in science which can be 
ascertained only through the process of labor- 
ious mental effort. When truth is hard to find 
error is a convenient substitute. Thus eminence 
is made easy, and some men become pre-emi- 
nent fools. In science, as in religion, those 
tenets which offer an easy explanation should 
be looked upon with suspicion. The shallows 
murmur with fallacious jargon. while the 
silent deeps are filled with stores of knowledge 
for those who take to their intellectual diving- 
bells and leap after the bidden wealth which is 
never found floating upon the surface. It is 
because the general mind has been educated to 
take a surface view and make a mere super- 
ficial search for the cause of things, that stupen- 
dous errors have come to prevail in science. 
The wave-theory of sound is one of those 
popular errors which have thus crept in, and 
which must be broken down in order to open 
the way for correct thinking in some other 
departments of human knowledge. 

It is not expected that there will be any sud- 
den change wrought for the better in the pre 
vailing taste and tendency of the reading 
public. The pernicious habit of thoughtless- 
ness. like some other iniquities of the fathers, 
is generally visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation of them who in- 
herit hereditary wretchedness with such morbid 
sentiments of epidemic satisfaction. There is, 
however. a law io the divinely ordained con- 
stitution of things which in the fullness of 
God's own time asserts itself in arresting the 
false tendency of the popular mind, and in 
stimulating to arise and act upon a higher 

lane of reflection, inquiry and progress, It 

oes not always act directly upon the masses, 
but usually makes a natural selection of some 
master spirit to open the gate and lead the way. 
God still continues to show his ways unto Moses 
before he makes known his acts unto the Chil- 
dren of Israel; and although the contemporary 
people may curse their Moses by all the false 
gods of the age, the time is sure to come when 
subsequent generations will read his writings 
in the worship of their synagogues, and engross 
them as the binding statutes of their common- 
wealth. Thus shall it be in the coming years 
of Scientific Emancipation. The science of 
Acoustics will tben no longer be obliged to 
make brick without the straw of truth. There 
will be concessions to the claime of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy as important in their bear- 
ings upon the last chapters of the world’s his- 
tory as were those ever mace to the demands 
of human rights in the birth of Magna Charta, 
at Runneymede. 

Tie history of the Sound controversy is full 
of interest und edification to all who have the 
disposition and ability to make its acquaint- 
ance. Dr. Hall's startling treatise upon the 
subject, embracing 270 pages in the Problem 
of Human Life,” and which made its appear- 


ance before the public in 1877, was received only 


with merciful toleration by many who looked 
upon the other portions of the book as the 
most masterly argument ever made against the 
audacious assumptions of atheistic infidelity 
and materialistic evolution. Even the earliest 
converts from the wave-theory did not at 
first understand why the said treatise should 
have been placed in the middle of the volume. 
The author’s purpose and tactics are now be- 
coming more manifest. The claims of mater- 
ialism were to be tested at one point for every 
possible issue anticipated at other points along 
the line. Other theories were to stand or 
fall according to the truth or falsity of the un- 
dulatory doctrine. There was, therefore, a 
beautiful significance in the battle-plan by 
which the middle of the invincible book was 
made to represent the advancing center in the 
line of attack upon the opposing forces of the 
enemy. As the center began to advance, com- 

ratively little account was made of the con- 

ict so far as the acoustical question was con- 
cerned. Some friends thought that Wilford 
ought to be indulged in his supposed sham- 
battle chivalry on account of the valuable 
services he had rendered in putting Darwin, 
Huxley, and Haeckel to flight. Men of scho- 
lastic prejudice heard the peculiar thunder of 
the corpuscular artillery, but for them the in- 
tensity of the sound decreased as the square of 
their distance from the truth. Thousands of 
learned, honest men saw the smoke of battle 
rising to mingle with the approving smiles of 
Heaven, and then passed on in ignorance of 
the tremendous issue that the conflict involved. 
Others who knew the issue and feared the 
consequences of a successful revolution in 
science cared less forthe triumph of truth than 
for their professional position in the world’s 
richly endowed centers of something called 
education. 

It does not fall within the scope of our pres- 
ent purpose to make mention of the many 
learned and thinking men, both in this country 
and in Europe, who have publicly announced 
their indorsement of the new bypothesis, some 
of whom have not ony commented favorably 
upon its reasonable claims to respectful con- 
sideration, but who are now also engaged in 
collecting and arranging substantial data for 
text-books, or in teaching the doctrine in its 
present unformulated condition. One of the 
weaknesses of the writer’s nature, if not one of 
his besetting sins, is his propensity for amuse- 
ment; and at this time nothing is more enter- 
taining than to see the wave-theory bang itself 
by the use of its own native hemp. For this 
reason we dedicate this paper most affection- 
ately to those critics who bave arrayed them- 
selves upon the undulatory side of the question. 
They are at present doing the cause of truth 
great service by sapping the sandy foundation 
of the old theory. This is being done by their 
contradictory teachings, which mutually anni- 
hilate each other, and by their constant change 
of position, which betrays a radical misappre- 
hension of the fundamental principles and facts 
underlying the subject upon which they have 
so voluminously theorized. 

One of the first men to sound the alarm 
against the new departure in acoustics was 
Prof. Brockett of Western Maryland College, 
The interesting correspondence growing out of 
his criticism appears in the revised editions of 
the Problem, p. 886. The effort of Prof. B. was 
not so much of a thorough and impartial re- 
view as it was a rehash of old books, with a 
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charge that the founder of the corpuscular | the New York Independent, in which the liter- 


hypothesis had been guilty of jugglery. 


‘The | ary editor said: ‘* Such a treatise we confess we 


author,” savs Brockett, uses the accurate do not read, because tt is certainly wrong.” No 


kpowledge he possesses to teach error.” What 
a serious indictment! Wilford Hall dishonest? 
O fair and righteous Heaven! Is it possible 
that such an insinuation can be made against 
the man who voluntarily made himself of ro 
reputation among the au fail,” that by his un- 
selfish efforts he might convert and scientific- 
ally save a hemisphere of men who are either 
rascals or teachers of “error.” because they 
have no accurate knowledge? 
Following and in beautiful contrast with 
Brockett came some questions aud objections 
from Prof. I. L. Kephart of Western College, 
Towa, now of California, which lead to an edi- 
fying discussion concerning some of the princi- 
ples of Natural Philosophy as they were sup- 
d to underlie the science of acoustics. 

n this discussion, Prof. K. dropped a pebble 
into the tank of water, and Dr. Hall, who was 
always suspected of having great faith in the 
efficacy of baptism by immersion. took the 
Professor down into the water and initiated him 
into the glorious mysteries of Substantialism. 
While the aforementioned baptisin was being 
administered it was fully shown that the books 
were wrong in attributing to the mechanical 
action of the pebble that which should have 
been set to the credit of gravity, another Sub- 
stuntial entity in nature which materialism 
had overlooked for thousands of years. By 
arity of principle it was also shown that the 
ocust and tuning-fork's prong had no such 
mechanical power in throwing off sound-waves, 
as the unduiatory eros had foolishly sup- 
oged and taught. hereupon our good Cali- 
fornia brother came up out of the water scienti- 
fically regenerated, and has ever since held his 
well-merited position at the head of the MICRO. 
cosm’s contributorial staff. 
The next man to take the hazardous work 
was Dr. W. B. Hazard, of St. Louis, who in 
1880 wrote to Wilford: It seems to me that 
you have risked too much on your ability to re- 
fute the wave-theory of sound.” From the 
standpoint of casual utilitarianism Dr Hazard 
was right. Dr. Hall risked and lost the golden 
Opportunity of gathering the shouts and 
shekels of popular favor. Had he been less 
risky, he might now be standing in the garret 
of fame’s proud temple, blowing out the candle 
with a wave of sound, in consideration for 
which services he would now receive the salary 
usually paid for giving respectability to false 
theories in science. Foolish map! that he 
should esteem the reproach of truth greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
Now about that time critics began to appear 
upon the field in great numbers. There seemed 
to be a growing opinion among men that the 
discharge of a few inkstands was the only sure 
means of reaching scientific immortality and 
glory. The Rev. Dr. Buckley, of the New York 
Christian Advocate. attempted to wipe the 
whole Problem "out of existence with one ma- 
gisterial wave of his insolent hand, and, as a 
merited reward for bis folly, soon found his 
pharisaic supercilliency hoisted upon the point 
of his own poniard. Then came Prof. Noyes, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and Prof. 
Humphreys, of Vanderbilt, seeking the young 
child’s life to destroy it, and by so doing helped 
to advertise and ep.ead the truth. Next ap- 
ered Prof. Reppert in the Apostolic Times, 
ollowed by a batch of beautiful consistency in 


wonder that Wilford called bim ‘‘ the Sittin 
Bull of journalism.” Then came Dr. Errett, o 
the Christian Standard, Ciucinnati, and Presi- 
dent Braden, who proposed some scholarly 
questions concerning Dr. Hall’s denial of the 
claim made by the leading exponents of the 
wave theory that sound intensity decreased as 
the square of the distance. In the course of 
this edifying correspondence, Dr. Braden did 
honor to his Christian manhood by making his 
bow to the majesty of an unpopular truth. He 
wrote in 1881: I have reached the following 
conclusion: Its [Hall's argument] refutation 
of the popular theory of sound is complete and 
overwhelming.” At this point the discussion 
of the question of the decrease of sound inten- 
sity took a very natural turn toward the mem- 
orable controversy of 1882, concerning Newton’s 
alleged oversight. 

Previous to the spring of 1888, there had been 
no thorough criticism of Hall's position at- 
tempted. The attacks were generally from a 
set of gallant bushwhackers who seemed to fear 
a fair fight in an open field. But the battle 
was about to commence in earnest. Prof. 
French, of Urbana University, stepped into the 
arena, and with a paper of twenty-six pages, 
attempted a defense of the old theory. The 
Professor said: If Mr. Hall can make good his 
assertion that the prongs of a tuning-fork do 
not advance swiftly, then has he indeed dealt 
the wave hypothesis a staggering blow.” It is 
now a fact of history that Mr. Hall” has 
made good his assertion. He has dealt the 
‘staggering blow ” to the wave-theory, and al- 
though Mr. French is yet alive, there is only a 
slight hope of his scientific recovery. Prof. 
W. C. Strong, of Boston. next made his ap- 
pearance in Zion’s Herald. He wrote in su 
port of tympanic vibration, or the drumskin 
argument, so much relied upon by wave- 
theorists: and before he finished his paper. he 
actually conceded much that belongs peculiar- 
ly to the corpuscular theory by attributing 
sound to molecular ‘action, the very thing that 
Dr. Hall had suggested in the ‘* Problem,” p. 93. 
Then came Prof. Comstock, of Knox College, 
with his Elasticity-of-the-atmosphere argu- 
ment, to the relief of the locust which had been 
required by the wave-theorists to move 20.000,- 

tons of air. The Professor seems to have. 
written for the prevention of cruelty to bugs. 

About that time Dr. Hall was called to give 
a little attention to Prof. Carhart, of North- 
Western University, III., whose pretended 
criticism was swept aside in his usual style of 
answering such prenu pings verdancy. 

Prof. Stahr, of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa.. gave a new impetus to 
the whole business of criticism when he. in the 
July number (1883) of the Reformed Church 
Quarterly, drew his Two- Edged Sword ” in de- 
fense of the undulatory theory. His paper was 
respectable in abilitv and intellectual culture, 
but unamiable in its contempt for a veteran 
who had passed successfully through several 
campaigns. The Professor announced that 
sound was a sensation.“ True or false, the 
declaration creatéd a considerable sensation,” 
which flew fast and far. Probably not at 1120 
feet per second, as the Professor would claim 
for his other ‘‘sensations,” but still at a com- 
paratively high rate of speed. This it did from 
the fact that it was an unexpected emanation 
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froin a teacher in a college whose peculiar phi- 
losophy lays great stress upon the entitative and 
objective nature of things in the constitution of 
God's great universe. In the same paper, 
Prof. S. says that—‘* No motion in the air, unless 
it is sufficiently rapid to produce condensation 
and 1 rarefaction, can ever produce 
sound.” He also defines what he means by 
rapid motion:—* A stroke upon the particies 
fo air] with such velocity that they have no time 
o move aside or slide over each other.“ Thisas- 
sertion, although the same claim had been 
made by Tyndall, the acknowledged guardian 
of the wave-theory, was the occasion which 
called forth Dr. Hall's Finishing Demonstra- 
tion,” as it appeared in the October MICRO- 
COSM of 1883, and laid a new challenge at the 
dcor of the learned world. 

That number of this magazine reached us in 
our sad sojourn through Florida. We read 
the Finishing Demonstration” with astonish- 
ment. Dr. Hall seemed perfectly calm in his 
announcement that the prongs of a tuning-fork 
sounded audibly when moving at the slow rate 
of one inch in three hours. This was more 
than we could believe. We threw THE 
Microcosm aside, and under a stunning 
blow of amazement wondered whether the 
man was crazy, or whether the wave-theo- 
rists were a set of chronic lunatics in science. 
We were disposed to believe the former, and 
expected soon to see a stupendous cob-house 
fall with a crash and bury its fanatical founder 
beyond the possibility of a resurrection. On 
our return home we learned that Capt. Carter 
had carried the finishing demonstration“ ten 
thousand times further into the region of the 
marvelous than Dr. Hall had claimed. We 
wondered why tne advocates of the wave-the- 
ory, committed as they were to the necessity 
of swift motion in producing sound, did not 
rise in their might, demonstrate the falsity of 
such apparently reckless assertions, and hush 
these blatherskites forever. On the contrary, 
the voice of criticism was hushed almost im- 
mediately. Nearly two vears have since passed. 
and no one has dared to dispute with Dr. [all 
and Capt. Carter upon that point. Prof. Rep- 
pert admitted the truth of the essential feature 
of the argument made by Hall and Carter, but 
denied that the point was ever disputed by any 
“living scientist.” Thus the chivalrovs Ken- 
tuckian surrendered the (air) castle without 
consulting his superiors in command. Surely 
in this case the ox did not know his owner, 
neither the ass his master’s crib. The unan- 
swerable argument of the Finishing Demon- 
stration” has thrown the enemy’s camp into 
confusion. There now seems to be a hurry- 
ing to and fro, and mouuting in hot haste” the 
fragments of the undulatory steed. Prof. 
Stokes, of Cambridge University, on Jearving 
that Dr. Mott had indorsed Hall’s departure 
from the old doctrine, proceeded to change the 
line of defense. He announces that it is not 
the velocity or swiftly advancing movement, 
but the rapid alternation” in the movement 
of the fiddle-String that produces the sound- 
pulse by whirling the poor little heads of the 
air particles around until they squeal from 
sheer dizziness. 

It was this new line of defense raised in be- 
half of the wave-theory that Dr. Hall shattered 
into atoms in his April editorial—Confused 
Ideas on Physical Science—and which, together 
with Capt. Carter’s letter in the May MIcRo- 
OOSMH, opened the way for the most startling 


exposure of fraud evcr laid bare by a scientific 
detective, and the most searching and masterly 
paper that the founder of Substantialism has 
ever bequeathed to the cause of scientific truth. 
It is revolutionary to-day, but it will be appealed 
to as standard authority in the better years to 
come. Under God, the sustentative and motive 
powers of the universe are lodged in the imma- 
terial and unseen entities thereof. The writer 
of this article has no reputation as a prophet; 
but he has the hope of a blessed immortality, 
and is willing to stake that hope upon the truth 
of the assertion that the general framework of 
physical science as now held and taught in the 
centers and circles of the learned world, is 
radically wrong, and must undergo a change of 
beart or be damned in its own unscientific 
rottenness. The God of nature will not always 
wink at such ignorance. Students of nature 
are already placed under a new responsibility. 
Light has come into the world. The editorials 
of April and May are worth more than whole 
libraries of scholastic nonsense written from the 
old materialisticstandpoint. Thereply to Prof. 
Stokes is simply unanswerable. It shows that 
atmospheric condensatione and rarefactions 
cannot be the causeof sound. Tiie wave-theory 
is annihilated. The farce is ended. Let the 
stage be cleared for a bettcr entertainment, and 
the galleries for a better audience, i 

We have but one criticism to offer upon the 
April editorial. Its defect is excessive amplifi- 
cation, We see no reason why palpable truth 
should be everlastingly administered to over- 
grown babies with a teaspoon; and yet such 
treatment is valuable as showing the patience 
and gentleness of the nurse. But after patience 
has done her perfect work, peevish obstinacy 
should be spanked and pot to bed, and we are 
not sure but what a little of such spanking was 
administered in the said April editorial; and if 
it should be found necessary, we are in favor of 
having the doctor repeat the application. 
Counter irritants are supposed to be of great 
use in some diseases of the brain. There is at 
least no further room for patience. The point 
has been reached when the dust of the materi- 
alistic city should be shaken from the feet of 
the Substantial evangelists. Ihe time is at 
hand. He that is scientifically unrighteous, let 
him be unrighteous still. If the present gener- 
ation of wave-theorists choose to pass away in 
unbelief, Substantialism may well afford to 
carry its case to the higher court of the future, 
and wait with confidence the righteous verdict 
of that great hereafter which is close at hand. 

But the friencs of the wave-theory may ask, 
“Is not this vast array of learned and adverse 
criticism in itself sufficient to place the new 
doctrine under the ban of scientific condemna- 
tion?“ We think not. Learned criticism has 
always been opposed to the truth upon the 
first appearance of new doctrines, whether in 
religion or in science. We mention the faith of 
the Hebrews in Egypt, the Gospel of the Nazar- 
ene in Judea, Christianity in the old Roman 
Empire and Evangelic Protestantism in Europe 
as cardinal points in the religious compass. 
Similar observations may be made in the re- 
spective spheres of astronomy, medicine, phi- 
ropny and every other department of science. 
And yet there is nothing in the above-men- 
tioned liue of incontrovertible facts that can be 
construed into an indiscriminate approval of 
every ridiculous vagary that can possibly orig- 
inate in the cranky caverns of a diseased brain. 
This much, however, is true. According to the 
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utterances of Revelation and the recorded facts 
of history, the wisdom of the world is foolish- 
ness with God; and why sbould it be looked 
upon as an unusual departure from the well 
established order and line of His Providence if 
Jehovab should again, in this present age of 
the world, take the wise in their own crafti- 
ness.” But it is said that the voice of the peo- 
le is the voice of God. Nonsense! In heaven 
it is true. On earth it is a lie. Majorities have 
nearly always been un the wrong side of the 
question. They are on the wrong side of all 
great questions to-day. Christianity is in the 
minority as over against the religions of the 
world. Protestantism is in the minority as 
over against the Catholic millions. And it is 
quite possible that true spiritual Protestants 
gre in the minority as compared with the num- 
ber of those who hold to the form while they 
dcny the power of evangelical godliness. In no 
sense, then, is Substantialism an exception to 
the general rule which has prevailed in all past 
ages, and which now prevails, both in the 
Church and in the world. And further, as all 
other heaven-born principles and systems of 
truth ever announced among men have gradu- 
ally spread toward the sure and full inheritance 
of the earth, so is it now, and ever shalt be, 
with the Substantial Philosophy. The ratio of 
its increase already appears as something more 
remarkable than even the array of opposition 
which has crossed its pathway to beneficent 
jower. THE Microcosm has now advocated the 
new theory of sound before the public for about 
three and a half years; and the philosophy un- 
derlying its teachings has to-day more openly 
avowed followers than had either Christ or 
Mohammed after a promulgation of their re- 
ctive doctrines for a corresponding length 

of time. 

FREMONT, O. 
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KIND WORDS NEVER DIE. 


The following kind word from the late Rev · 
Dr. Raby, of Kimberton, Pa., who had so long 
shown himself such a substantial friend to 
THE Microcosm, is welcomed as a strain of 
sweet music floating into the back windows of 
28 Park Row, as from the unseen world: 


Your rousing offers ought to give your works 
an extensive circulation, which they deserve 
on their own merits. Please send me circular 
of your books and I will see what I can do to 
help forward the good work. My opinion is 
that you are master of the situation. The 
church and the world needed a Luther to lib- 
erate the truth in tte Book of Revelation, and 
he was given; the church and the world 
needed a Hall to unfetter the truth as it is in 
the Book of Nature, and wrest both Bible and 
Nature from the contaminating touch of in- 
fidelity, and he is here. Yours very truly, 


FRIEND WILFORD:—I have not had time to 
study the Problem of Human Life, Here and 
Hereafter,” thoroughly, but have looked into 
it, and am fully satisfied that this reasoning 
will lay out many of the followers of the evo- 
lution theory. You are to the church a blessing, 
and to many Christians you are more than a 
blessing. The Substantial Philosophy has been 
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a benefit to me, and Iam only beginning to 
learn it. 

I am now asubscriber to THE MICROCORM and 
will endeavor to increase the circulation of it 
wherever I may go. 

It seems very much as though God had raised 
you up in a dark hour for this especial field. 
May He keep you, guide you, and bless you and 
your work. 


Yours, in behalf of the good work, 


C. E. WALKER, 
TWIN Brooks, Dakota. 


Dr. Balsbaugh, Union Deposit, Pa., writes: 

‘“ BELOVED WILFORD,—I hate to take even 
one or two of your precious minutes, but I must 
reprimand you. ve you no bowels of com- 
perio for the misguided scientists? Your 
ogic is as terrible as King David’s—2 Sam. xii. 
81. I hope you have not been converted back 
to vivisection, after printing Mr. Lewis’ just 
rebuke. I cannot but exclaim, as I watch the 
application of your scientific lash, Woe unto 
the modern Ammonites of materialism, evolu- 
tion, wave-theories, weather- prophesies, wa.er- 
witchings, and the apostles generally of ever- 
lasting mud! Your substantial sword seems 
to be growing longer, and heavier, and more 
divinely-edged every month. I like the Rev. 
J. I. Swander’s articles, because they always 
have a divinely substantial point tothem. God 
bless you with wisdom from above.” 


Rev. Jos. 8. Van Dyke, our contributor of 
Cranbury, N. J., writes: $ 


“Iam greatly pleased with THE MICROCOSM. 
You are holding your ground admirably. The 
enemy will have to swing forward heavier 
guns or surrender. Their smaller pieces are al- 
ready spiked and useless. . Your success 
has secured for you a measure of bonor which 
should cheer pou declining years, and I hum- 
bly bere will bring you ample pecuniary re- 
ward. 


Rev. J. W. Lloyd, Pranchville, N. J., ends 
a cheering good letter thus: 


“I can only now wish you God. speed in your 
noble work, and pray that Substantialism may 
continue to spread till it shall slay and bury 
out of sight the godless system of Materialism, 
which has so long defied the armies of the liv- 
ing God. Fraternally vours, 

“G. W LLOYD, 
„Pastor Presbyterian Church.” 


— . — — 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF OUR BOOKS. 


Those having a little spare time would do 
well to take into consideration these prices, and 
see if they cannot make profitable use of such 
leisure moments in canvassing among their 
neighbors: 

‘Problem of Human Life.” in cloth, $9.00 
per dozen; in sheep, $15.00 per doz. First 
and second volumes of THE MICROCOSM, $15 per 
dozen. Third volume, $9.00. ‘* Universalism 
Against Itself.” in cloth, $6.00 per doz.; in sheep, 
89.00. Walks and Words of Jesus, $6.00 per 
doz. ‘* Retribution,” $6.00 per doz., ete. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THE MICROCOSM. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than oncesince this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent, EDITOR. 
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THE GROWTH OF SUBSTANTIALISM. 


A party of believers in the Substantial Phi- 
losophy in a western city were recently discuss- 
ing its merits and the progress it had made 
during the short period since its first announce- 
ment, when the question came up as to the 
probable number of adherents to this new doc- 
trine at the present time throughout the world. 
We have been asked if we have any reliable 
data upon the subject. In reply we would say 
that we have no definite statistics, since no ef- 
fort has been made either publicly or privately 
to collect them. The only possible present 
medium through which to gather information 
bearing on this question would be THE MICRO- 
cosM, which is the acknowledged organ of the 
Substantial Philosophy, and whose readers, 
past and present, are supposed to embrace the 
bulk of the adherents of this new departure in 
philosophy, science and religion. We have 
good grounds for believing that there are not 
less than 25.000 regular readers of the present 
volume of THE MICROCOSM, consisting, as we 
may fairly judge, of the most thoughtful and 
intelligent classes of men and women in the 
reading community, since none others would be 
likely to spend their time over such literury 
matter as its pages contain. As euch success- 
ive number is filled with more or less discussion 
bearing directly on the Substantial Philosophy, 
elucidating its evidences and general applica- 
tions, it is fair to believe that every reader bas 
more or less knowledge of its teachings upon 
that subject, while it is reasonable to believe 
that the vast majority of its patrons take and 
read the magazine chiefly on account of its ad- 
vocacy of this new doctrine which so 
logically and rationally adds to the basis 
of the Christian’s hope the solid collat- 
eral evidences from Nature that the invisi- 
ble, imponderable, and immaterial are the 
real of all existence. This is not saying 
that all who read and understand the new 
philosophy have accepted its teachings as in- 
fallibly correct. Out of thousands of letters, 
however, from subscribers and contributors, a 
majority of which, directly or indirectly, allude 
to the Substantial Philosophy, we do not re 
member half a dozen which have objected to 
its teachings, and these only as to some of ita 
details; whilst with hundreds upon hundreds, 
Webster totally fails them in adverbs und 
adjectives for the full expression of their en · 
thusiastic admiration of the new philosophy. 
We may safely say, therefore, and as we con- 
scientiously believe keep within the bounds of 
truth, that there are at the present writing not 
less than 10,000 persons who intelligently em- 
brace the teachings of the Substantial Philoso- 
pby as the long desired and ardently expected 
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couciliation of natural and revealed religion. 
and asthe rational bond of faith and fellow- 
ship by which all Christians may unite in the 
adoration of the one Great First Cause of all 
things, sinking and merging minor differences 
of biblical exegesis into that expanded element 
of charity which, hoping all things and endur- 
ing all things, covereth a multitude of faults. 
The enthusiastic and intelligent indorsement 
of the Substantial Philosophy by so many of 
our readers. especially by so many educated 
and pious ministers of the different religious 
denominations, is rapidly and necessarily mak- 
ing many new converts, as well as tending to 
strengthen in the faith those who had not fully 
imbibed the doctrine in its all-searching and 
satisfying application to the religio-philosophi- 
cal and scientific problems and mysteries of 
nature evervwhere encountered by men and 
women who do their own thinking, and who 
refuse to take things any longer alone upon 
simple fuith and trust. Believe what you 
must, on authority. where all explanation or 
confirmation is beyond your reach, but as soon 
as you can strengthen and sustain your faith by 
rational, confirmatory, and collateral facts from 
Nature and science, by all means grasp them, 
and thus add to your faith courage, and to 
courage knowledge. This is what the Substan- 
tial Puilosophy inculcates, and what it enables 
every Christian man and woman to do. The 
materialistic unbeliever tells us that it is all 
very well to accept the facts of religion and 
rest the basis of a hope of a hereafter for 
humanity on pure faith, without confirmatory 
and collateral proofs, for those persons whose 
minds are so constituted, and whose scientific 
education is so limited as to admit of such cir- 
cumseription of intellectual power. But be in- 
sists t hat a trained mind, accustomed to close 
philosophical reasoning, cannot accept on simple 
authority alleged supernatural facts as a basis 
for faith and conduct here, and for hope here- 
after, without the strongest confirmatory con- 
siderations drawn from God's other volume 
Nature. This is by no means without founda- 
tionintruth. But let such a thoughtful skeptic 
be scientifically convinced that every natural 
force, such as light, heat, sound, electricity, 
gravity, cohesion, magnetism, including vi- 
tality, instinct, mind and spirit, is a real sub- 
stantial entity, and even vastly more real and 
important than are the material, ponderable 
bodies around us, since such bodies depend on 
the imponderable forces for their very exist- 
ence, and at once he will confess his mental 
introduction toan all-pervadiug world of enti- 
ties which mere authoritative faith had never 
divulged, and of which the great lights of our 
modern schools and colleges have, up to the 
present time, been totally oblivious. To a 


thoughtful mind thus suddenly enlightened by 
initiation into a world of invisible ard intan- 
gible entities of which it bad no previous 
conception, it is but an easy mental step 
to accept the further position that away 
back of these imponderable, intangible, imma- 
terial entities there must of necessity exist 
a fountain of intelligent force—of mental 
and vital force—from which the physical 
forces, with all their manifold capabilities, 
had received their powers of action, and in 
pursuance of which the mental and vital forces 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms had 
been enabled to work out the innumerable 
designs in living forms, evincing such wonder- 
ful and intelligent adaptations to use as we 
now see everywhere around us. Ina word, the 
moment the intelligent skeptic shall have un- 
derstandingly grasped the principles of the 
Substantial Philosophy—God’s thesaurus of 
natural mysteries—he is then prepared to be- 
lieve on scientific principles in an entitative, 
personal, intelligent First Cause of all things. 
as fully as he believes in the intelligent and sub- 
stantial vitaland mental forces in a human form, 
which, as real but uncorporeal entities, must 
in the nature of things continue to exist after 
the physical body, as their pericarp, has mold- 
ered to dust. If gravity, cohesion, electricity, 
heat, and magnetism may exist all around us 
in Nature as actual energies and entities, and 
not as mere nothings, or modes of motion, as 
so-called science persists in teaching, and if 
these substantial, active, persistent forces are 
wholly beyond the range of our comprehension 
or even recognition except by their manifesta- 
tions to our reason, why reject the personal in- 
telligent existence of God as the primordial 
and necessary Cause of all things, or the proba- 
bility of our own personal existence after 
death ? 

We urged in the Problem of Human Life.“ 
and repeat it here, the unavoidable necessity of 
the intellect’s accepting some final mystery, as 
the ultimate unsolvable problem of existence, 
and for which no satisfactory or even conceiv- 
able rational solution can ever be expected. To 
trace ench animate or inanimate thing we may 
see, back to its unknown origin or etart, and 
there be compelled to leave it as an inexplica- 
ble mystery, as does the atheist, is to involve 
ourselves in an infinite number and variety of 
unfathomable problems only to puzzle and con- 
fuse the intellect, when by merging them all 
into the one unfathomable mystery of an intel- 
ligent First Cause, acknowledging Him as tbe 
personal God of the universe, we solve all the 
tens of thousands of minor mysteries, thus let- 
ting the mind rest upon one unsolvable prob- 
lem and that one alone. Which is the more 
wise and rational course to pursue. 
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Darwin has said that the origin of life on this | an essential feature and factor of their weekly 


planet (even with evolution to develop that life 
after it originated) was a problem that man 
could never expect to solve. True enough, 
according to all atheistc or materialistic notions 
of the universe. But accept, as we huve just 
been insisting, the single unavoidable mystery 
of a self-existent, intelligent source and fount- 
ain of life as the First Cause of all things, and as 
the intelligent power which gave energy and 
ability to the substantial forces of Nature to 
work out and carry forward all natural proc- 
esses and phenomena, and the origin of life 
ceases at once to be an unsolvable mystery, aud 
even evolution itself would cease to be irra- 
tional as soon as the evidence should be forth- 
coming of its prob4ble truth as a system of facts. 
Thus the satisfactory solution of all mysteries 
depends with us upon the simple acceptance of 
the one culminating, crowning myetery of 
God’s vital, personal, and intelligent existence. 
And therefore the manifest importance of the 
Substantial Philosophy as a system of faith, 
which leads the mind back step by step through 
the various grades of visible objects, then 
through the invisible, imponderable and imma- 
terial, but substantial entities of Nature, by the 
most rational gradations and logical sequences 
up to the intelligent God of Nature as the 
author and source of all things visible and 
invisible, and whose admitted existence, as 
just seen, solves all the minor mysteries of the 
universe. 

Hence it is that THE MICROCOSM is continually 
pressing the claims of this philosophy upon all 
theists and Christian ministers of whatever 
name or denominational belief, knowing that 
by its teachings alone will they be enabled to 
beat back the assaults and arguments of tho 
materialistic philosopher and defiantly give 
him a scientific reason for the hope they enter- 
tain of a real substantial existence for the in- 
telligent spirit when this mortal shall have put 
on immortality. Away, then, with your sec- 
tarian bickerings about the meaning of this 
or that text of Scripture, as if the salvation 
of the universe depended upon its particular 
exegesis. Let us drop this superficial conten- 
tion alout childish nou-essentials for a season. 
and confine our energies to the grand work of 
inculcating the broad principles of Substantial- 
ism in all the churches and schools throughout 
the land, and thus may we lead thinking men, 
who have become diegusted with sectarian tri- 
fies, through the straight and easy paths of the 
Substantial Philosophy up to the very presence 
of the substantial God of Nature. 

Until theological teachers and scholastic di- 
vines can be made to see the importance of in- 
corporating the elements of the Substantial 
Philosophy into their pulpit labors, making it 


inculeations. they can rest assured that, but for 
those ecclesiastic barricades with which fortune 
has favored them, they are at the absolute 
mercy of the weakest disciple of Haeckel or 
Huxley who might choose to assail them, and 
who could wind them around his fingers like a 
flaxen thread, with all their biblical lore to 
support them, the moment he could induce 
them to answer his questions in public. Yet, 
knowing this fact, as they have been repeatedly 
warned in these pages, a few of them, to our 
knowledge, persist in speaking contemptuously 
of the new philosophy as of no account, and 
one of them even writes articles against the 
substantial nature of sound, light, heat, 
etc., insisting upon the correctness of 
the wave-tbheory, apparently to emphasize 
his ignorance of his own helpless condition 
should he be attacked by an intelligent materi- 
alist. Suppose that such a scientific skeptic 
should publicly declare, with Haeckel’s ‘* His 
tory of Creation” open before him, and in the 
preseuce of this reverend professor's congrega- 
tion, that the life-force, spirit-force, and mind- 
force in man are nothing but the molecular 
motions of the brain and nerve particles placed 
together in a complex and varied manner, and 
tbat since motion is nothing entitative, being a 
mere phenomenon of matter and necessarily 
ceasing to exist as soon as the moving molecules 
come to rest, hence this force of life, soul, mind, 
or spirit, being but a mode of motion of the 
material particles, ends necessarily with the 
death and consequent quiescence of the mate- 
rial body. Away! the defiant materialist flaunt- 
ingly proclaims, with your puerile nonsense 
about the immortality of the soul, a thing, like 
a shadow, which is nothing but a name,— 
a mere mode of motion of material particles,— 
and which can bo more continue to exist or be 
immortal after the body ceases to move than 
can a puff of sound-force or a flash of light- 
force continue to exist after the air-waves or 
ether-waves (of whose motions it consiste) cease 
to vibrate. The intelligent members of the 
congregstion, alarmed at this attack, appeal to 
their pastor for aid to suppress the assailant 
and overturn this terrible materialistic logic, 
which so conclusively destroys at a single blow 
all hope of immortality, and which does it, too, 
according to the very mode-of-motion philos- 
ophy of modern science as taught in all our 
colleges. But. their orthodox, scientific pastor 
is dumb, for he is a professor of physical sci- 
ence as well as a clergyman, and teaches in his 
college chair that sound is nothing but the 
motion of air-waves, that light and heat are but 
the motions of ethier · wu ves. and that electricity, 
magnetism, gravitation, etc., instead of being 
substantial forces and real entities, are but the 
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molecular vibrations of material bodies, and 
which necessarily cease to exist as soon as the 
vibrating particles causing them conre to rest. 
And why, then, are not Haeckel and his dar- 
ing disciple right in teaching that the analo- 
gous forces of life, mind, and spirit are like- 
wise but modes of motion of material molecules 
and which necessarily cease to exist at death? 
Why is he not right on scientific princi- 
ples in denouncing tbe idea of the immor- 
tality of a mere mode of motion as but the 
vagary of a superstitious brain? The poor 
bewildered ‘pastor hides away from his dumb- 
founded people, locks himself in his library, 
and there racks, if not wrecks, his brain in try- 
ing to prepare a suitable exegesis on some ab- 
struse text of Scripture for their next Sunday’s 
delectation, while the more enterprising of his 
congregation go to a neighboring village in 
search of a well-posted believer in the Substan- 
tial Philosophy to * come over into Macedonia” 
and help them wipe out this materialistic blas- 
pheming Philistine who thus boastfully defies 
the armies of theliving God. Alas! the picture 
thus hastily sketched is to be substantially re- 
peated as a drama in real life in the near future 
in those Christian communities, whose pastors, 
having been educated in the scientific depart- 
ments of our colleges, permit their stubborn 
and unprogressive dispositions to prevent their 
acceptance of the magnificent light of Substan- 
tialism which is now shining abroad and offered 
to all without money and without price. 

Plainly and unequivocally the time has 
already arrived when the Christian ministry of 
this land is to be forced to accept the teachings 
of this new philosopy in regard to the substan- 
tial and entitative nature of all the forces, or 
else ingloriously and unconditionally surrender 
to the materialistic scientist in the impending 
controversy about the immortality of the soul 
and the possibility of a future life for man. 
There is no other alternative to choose. We 
rejoice that we have lived to see the lines on 
this question thus clearly drawn, and it shall 
not be our fault if. in future issues of this 
magazine, the clergy and all thinking laymen 
are not kept so informed upon the necessity of 
recognizing the truth of this philosophy as to 
be left without excuse. 


— — — — 
DR. SWANDER’S EXCELLENT PAPER. 


WE take pleasure in referring the reader to 
a very able review, in this number, of the 
Sound Controversy, by our esteemed contribu- 
tor, Dr. Swander. There has no single paper 
appeared in this magazine which has so thor- 
oughly gone over the entire discussion from its 
very inception as this, and no paper, we may 
add, that has even approached it for complete- 
ness in chat direction. 


We trust that no reader 


will fail to read and even make a study of that 
critical exposition. 

But while we thankfully recoguize the able 
and thorough character of the review, and 
while we are especially grateful for the doctor's 
kindly allusions to our part in this revolutionary 
controversy, we must take exception toa single 
conclusion of our valued contributor, and will 
try to give our reasons for such exception. Dr. 
Swander honestly thinks, that there have been 
given so many and conclusive proofs and dem- 
onstrations of the fallacy of the wave-theory of 
sound, and consequently of the correctuess of 
the Substantial theory, that it is time this ele- 
mentary discussion were dropped, and that 
THE MICROCOSM should proceed to other mat- 
ters; considering, as he now does, the matter 
of the sound -controversy as settled for all time. 
We differ from this view. Although we be- 
lieve as firmly as does Dr. Swander, that enough 
bas been written and printed in these pages to 
satisfy any competent and unbiased mind that 
the undulatory theory is erroneous, yet there 
are but a comparative few of the professors of 
physical science in our thousands of colleges 
whose prejudices have permitted them to ex- 
amine or even see the crushing arguments that 
have been urged against the old theory; and 
it is quite improbable that any new convert, 
however friendly to the cause, would go vol- 
untarily on a search through back volumes of 
THE MIcROCOSM, and which may not be readily 
accessible, for the many fine and critical dis- 
cussions of controverted points with which our 
old readers have been familiar. These new 
recruits from the professorships of colleges, as 
they enter the ranks of the substantial army, 
will be very apt to take and read THE MICRO- 
COSM in the future, and the continued presenta- 
tion of the fundamental principles upon which 
the Substantial Philosophy was originally 
founded, if reiterated, illustrated and corrobor- 
ated with new facts and observed phenomena, 
with copious references to past demonstrations, 
and the fatal admissions of opposing scientists, 
will be apt to lead such interested converts to 
search back for the data referred to, and thus 
enable them to meet at a glance any attack 
from new opposers who would, of course, most 
likely not be aware that their objections had 
been previously answered and set aside. No 
better illustration of this same view of the case 
can be had than that given in the present 
great paper of Dr. Swander. He cannot begin 
to guess how manv recent converts to the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy will take advantage of his 
careful digest of the various discussions which 
have occurred during the past three or four 
years, secure the back volumes of THE MICRO- 
COSM, and thus be enabled to master the criti- 
cal investigations alluded to in order to fortify 
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themselves in defending the new departure ir | to continue the Substantial campaiga after the 


science. 
Our earliest contributor, the Rev. Dr. L. W. 


time of our departure shall come. 
To catch a glimpse of the probable con- 


Bates. wrote us some time ago, urging upon us test that is yet to be waged for the life 
the very course we are here claiming as correct. and supremacy of the old theory, which 
He insisted that no matter how strongly and in- has cost so much wear and tear of brain 


vincibly the proofs against the truth of the wave- 
theory had been presented heretofore, these 
same proofs if need be, with various modern 
improvements, modifications, and additions, 
should be constantly re-presented, like ‘‘line 
upon line and precept upon precept,” in order to 
reiterate and impress this fundamental element 
of the new departure in science, not only upon 
the attention of new readers, but thereby also 
continually to freshen the memories of the old 
subscribers as to this foundation-stune of the 
Substantial Philosophy. He urged the fact that 
even very few scientific readers, engaged in the 
busy pursuits of life, would be likely to remem- 
ber back a couple vf years the details of a critical 
argument upon such intricate questions as the 
sound-theory involves, and that since this ques- 
tion, more than any other, lies fundamentally 
at the very hasis of the Substantial Philosophy, 
tvo much cannot well be written upon it. 
especially if dulv interspersed with new dis- 
coveries and new methods of illustration and 
proof. This view, as taken by our noble and 
venerated friend, impressed itself upon our 
mind sp forcibly that we have not since touched 
our pen to paper upon that subject that we 
have not thought of it as a praiseworthy sug- 
gestion. 

But what we have here said does not em- 
brace the only reason for a constant and vigi- 
lant discussion of the sound question as one of 
paramount importance in these pages. If any 
one thinks that the controversy bas yet reached 
the bottom of the science of acoustics, solved 
all problems, or met and settled every diffi- 
culty that will be raised against the Substan- 
tial Philosophy in the future, he is mistaken. 
The present undulatory theory has not been 
inaugurated, maintained, elaborated, and form- 
ulated at such enormous cost and care by the 
best mathematical minds of the present and 
past centuries, and in explanation of which 
whole libraries of books have been written, to 
be wiped out by a single brief campaign of 
half a dozen years, so that we may say it is 
laid upon the shelf never again to show signs 
of life. As well convinced as we have been. 
and still are, of the unanswerable and invul- 
nerable character of our general position 
against the undulatory theory of sound, we 
have never been quite so self-inflated by the 
discovery as not to realize that there was yet a 
mighty work on our hands and on the hands of 
those brave teachers of physical science who 
are aiding us in our investigation, and who are 


of the best intellects of the world, we have only 
to look at the great work of Lord Raleigh, 
F.R.S., of Cambridge, England, recently issued 
in two immense volumes filled from lid to lid 
with the most profound and intricate mathe- 
matical calculations intended to confirm and 
illustrate the action of atmospheric sound- 
waves as the pulses pass froin the sounding 
body to adistance. Though much of the de- 
tails of these abstruse algebraical calculations 
and formulas are beyond the limits of our own 
education, we know enough of their formidable 
basis to realize that such a pretentious work, 
so wonderfully elaborated, by such mighty 
scholarship, could hardly have proceeded upon 
the assumed infallible correctness of the wave- 
theory of sound, unless there had been evough 
merit in that theory after this late day, to make 
the advocates of the Substantial Philosophy 
realize that even yet their triumph is not to be 
a walk-over the course. To say, because the 
artillery of the enemy’s batteries is at pres- 
ent silenced, and that in their confusion and 
demoralization they turned their field- pieces 
upon each other with deadly havoc, thus con- 
tributing largely to their own defeat, that 
therefore no reorganization of the scattered 
forces is ever to take place in the future, and 
that no final attack is yet to be made upon the 
shouting camp of the audacious Substantial 
army, after it shall have become ‘‘respecta- 
ble,” is to harbor a hope that some of the chief 
leaders of Substantialism do not by any means 
entertain. But while they have no fear as to 
the result of such final assault by the cohorts 
of scholasticism, they deem it prudent to 
sleep upon their arms,” and during the day 
to keep them polished ready for use, and their 
cartridge boxes well filled with the most ap- 
proved Substantial ammunition. This is what 
they believe they are now doing in the monthly 
resupply and exhibit of their walled magazine, 
—a splendid car-load for its fire-proof and 
homb-proof vaults having just been dumped 
into it by a contributor from Fremont, Obio. 
Personally the editor does not expect to take 
part in that respectable ” fight of the near fut- 
ure, when the Krupp guns of acoustics shall be 
trained upon our camp, and which shall finally 
and forever settle the acoustical controversy; 
nor does he expect to witness the coronation 
of the Substantial Philosophy by willing hands 
at its ultimate triumph over materialistic scho- 
lasticism, unless perhaps it should be from one 
of the mighty peaks of Alcyone, or some other 
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celestial observatory; and hence it is, that he 
is doing his best while still present with the 
noble band to help meet, and carry out, and 
settle the objections that can be raised to the 
new philosophy, and thus leave these solutions 
so thoroughly accessiole upon the permanent 
record of THE MiIcrocosm’s pages that the 
young investigators who may come after may 
huve less difficulty in seizing these already 
sharpened weapons by which to disarm their 
foes or spike their guns. To such investi- 
gators of the coming generations he looks 
with the utmost hope and confidence, and he 
takes this occasion to place on record, for each 
and all, his profoun lest and most affectionate 
benediction. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN ASTRONOMY. 


(From the Apostolic Guide.) 


We have bad recently announced the dis- 
covery of an error in that science which has so 
long been considered a fixed science. It is dif- 
ficult for scientists to think that Kepler, Gali- 
leo, Copervicus, Newton, and Laplace could 
make mistakes, It always appeared strange to 
me, while in college, that astronomers could 
be so absolutely accurate in everything. The 
student is impressed more in the study of that 
science, than in auy other, with the infallibility 
of science. Astronomy is called a fixed mathe- 
matical science, and in such we are not apt to 
look for a mistake. Oge, however, has lately 
been announced, to which we should at least 
give some attention. It is claimed that the 
error is vital, and that it vitiates some of the 
finest astronomical calculations, 

ln tue early history of astronomy, close ob- 
servers discovered that the earth has an oscil- 
lating motion along its orbit around the sun, 
which is caused by the moon's influence in its 
revolution around the earth. Newton attrib- 
uted this wabbling motion to the result of the 
moon’s disturbing influence. It appears, how- 
ever, that astronomers have violated a law in 
physics which teaches the reciprocal attraction 
of the two budies according to mass, and have 
substituted in its stead a kind of gravital re- 
pulsion; for they have the earth travel around 
a center of gravity in an opposite direction to 
the moon, thus making the moon’s direct pull 
start the earth from it instead of toward it. 
The only explanation that astronomers have 
been able to give to this marvelous phenomenon 
has been the principle of action and reaction. 
The moon is made to pry the earth out of its 
orbit in an Ppa direction to itself. 

Dr. Hall. of New York, editor of THE MICRO- 
cosM, has, in the April number of bis excellent 
magazine, an explanation of the phenomenon 
which is worthy of careful attention. He as. 
sumes precisely the same law of attraction for 


the earth and moon that astronomers teach in 


reference to the sun and the planets. In this 
he agrees with Newton, who says that the same 
laws of attraction and motion must apply to 
guns, planets and satellites. As the sun and 
the planets when in line all revolve around. 
and on the same side of a common center of 
motion, the same thing must be true of the 
earth and the moon, or the laws laid down in 
the Principia,” in reference to attraction and 
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motion, cannot be true. Newton taught that 
even the smallest planet tends, in proportion to 
its weight, to pull the sun out of its normal 
position in the solar system, and that the pro- 
miscuous distribution of these smell planets in 
every direction keeps the sun about in its 
norinal center; but when there is a preponder- 
ance of these in one direction, the sun is moved 
in this direction, while the normal central posi- 
tion is all the time the common center of 
motion of the entire system. Newton cal- 
culated just how far the sun would be drawn 
from its normal position by tbe combined 
action of all the planetsin lioe. When the sun 
is drawn toward the planets, the sun and the 
planets swing together around the center of 
motion from which the sun had been drawn. 
This must be true or the eun is repelled by the 
planets, instead of being attracted by them. 

Dr. Hall explains the wabbling motion of the 
earth along its orbit on exactly the same princi- 
ple. He claims that Newton's principle of at- 
traction and motion, laid down in the ‘‘ Prin- 
cipia,” by which suns, planets and satellites 
are governed, fully explains the mysterious 

henomenon. We thus turn Newton against 

imself, as the great English astronomer was 
the first to teach the present theory of the earth 
and moon's relative motions. It appears, then, 
quite evident that the position from which the 
earth is drawn by the moon, becomes the center 
of motion for both earth and moon. around 
which both revolve together, once in abous 
twenty-eight days, the moon all the time carry- 
ing the earth around by its attractive pull be- 
tween it and the common center of motion, 
instead of repelling the earth and keeping it on 
the wrong side of its orbit. We hope, if tle 
present discovery bears the test, and we see no 
reason why it should not, that many of the 
moon’s irregularities in apparent motion (an 
explanation for which astronomers have long 
been searching), will receive a full elucidation 
in an advancing scientific investigation. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING. 


Astronomers, for once, have been made to 
stop and think. We do not hesitate in assert- 
ing, without fear of contradiction, that every 
educated astronomer who has seen and read 
our objection to the present theory of the re- 
lation of the earth and moon to their common 
center of gravity, as so correctly condensed by 
the Apostolic Guide, is hopelessly at his wite’, 
end. Weknow of several leading astronomers 
who have been sounded upon this new and 
startling objection to the present system by 
friends of THE Microcosm till they have been 
helplessly driven to the wall and finally forced 
to decline to answer the simplest questions con- 
cerning it. They all admit, as of course they 
are obliged to do, that if the moon were torown 
into its present orbit, with its present project- 
ile force, exactly balancing the earth's attrac- 
tion by which to keep it continually diverted 
from a tangent into its circular path, it would 
reciprocally pull the earth’s center out from its 
place on its orbit just 8000 miles, or one-eighti- 
eth the distance to the moon, the moon being 
one-eightieth the weight of the earth. No 
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one would pretend that the earth, prior to the 
presence of the moon and its consequent attrac- 
tion, had any local orbit or projectile motion 
from which to be diverted by the moon’s pres- 
ence, when it should occur, in its orbit. In 
truth, its only motion or projection from its 
path around the sun is necessarily given to it 
by the moon’s pull, which pull is all the time, 
of course, directly toward the moon. But as 
the moon is continually swinging around the 
earth, this projectile force, which is given to 
the earth by the moon alone, is diverted by its 
constant change of pull into its local orbit of 
6000 miles in diameter. Is not this plain erough 
forachild to understand? Before the earth 
had started to move by the moon’s pull, all ad- 
mit that their common center of gravity 
was between tbe earth’s center and the 
moon just 8000 miles from the former: 
but the moon, by its one-eightieth power 
of attraction, having finally pulled the 
earth’s center out to this common center of 
gravity aod maintained it there in its orbital 
swing, thus continually diverting it from the 
tangent which the moon alone had created, 
this new place for the earth’s center still re- 
mains the actual common center of gravity of 
moon and earth by virtue of the fact that the 
earth's center is still all the time, in gravital ef- 
Sect, at its old place on its annuul orbit. it be- 
ing the actual center of the moon’s orbit as well 
as of this local orbit of the earth. This explains 
tne apparently anomalous position which as- 
tronomers, in the habit of running in a well- 
worn rut, failto grasp, namely, that the com- 
mon center of gravity of two bodies may, 
under the conditions of the moon and earth, 
actually be at the center cf the larger body in- 
stead of between them. One astronomer ridi- 
cules this idea, and says we are welcome to the 
credit of it. He will be ridiculed by coming 
scientists for not being capable of grasping and 
recognizing so valuable a discovery in astron- 
omy. 

In the light of this common sense view of 
the position and motion of the earth, in its re- 
lation to the moon, we have the present theory 
in contrast, which no astronomer has attempt- 
ed to explain, and which we here assert no 
astronomer will ever venture to attempt, un- 
less he is candid enough to ahandon his own 
theory as anerror. His doctrine is, after the 
earth’s center has been thus pulled out by the 
moon's presence iv its orbit, to the original 
common center of gravity, that by some proc- 
ess unknown to mechanical law the earth be- 
gins to fall behiud the moon, or, in other words, 
begins to fall back of the line connecting the 
moon with the place on the orbit where the 
earth’s center was when the moon commenced 
its work. When asked what could make the 


earth fall behind, or what could make the 
moon gain on the earth, since the earth’s devi- 
ation from its orbit around the sun is due alone 
to the moon's direct and continuous pull, they 
coolly say that any elementary work on me- 
chanics will explain this problem. But when 
urged to name just one such work, and cite 
the page or section, they are dumb! Why is 
this? We take the liberty to assert here that 
no such explanation exists in any work on me- 
chanics, and that any man who shall seriously 
attempt tosbow how such a falling back of the 
earth from the line of the moon’s pull could 
occur on any known mechanical principles, 
will merit, as he will receive, the ridicule of 
every well-informed mechanical engineer. 
Why. it is the simplest principle of me- 
chanics that if the moon should start in its 
orbit as we have supposed, and should it be- 
gin to pull the earth out from its place, 
it could only attract and thus displace the 
earth one-eigbtieth, or as far as it could main- 
tain it in a circle around such normal place on 
the orbit, which would then become the com- 
mon center of motion of both earth and moon, 
the earth swinging around in its small local 
orbit of 6000 miles in diameter, while the moon 
would swing around in its orbit eighty times 
as large, or 480,000 miles in diameter, and both 
bodies of course necessarily keeping on the 
same side of the earth’s original place on the 
orbit, or the place where its center would be 
but for the moon's pull. Can anything in 
mechanics or philosophy be plainer or more 
self-evident than this? Yet it is an astounding 
fact that after the moon, as astronomers admit, 
has pulled the earth 3000 miles from its place 
on the orbit directly toward the moon (as it 
could not pull it in any other direction), it 
begins in some mysterious way, according to 
astronomy, to slacken upon the earth, letting 
it fall behind more and more, till finally the 
earth has lost half a month.“ and thus finds 
itself as far on the other side of its old place on 
its orbit as it was at first pulled out to- 
ward the moon! Thisis actually the teaching 
of all astronomers at the present time. In the 
name of reason, what science or mechanical 
sense is there in such philosophy? The young- 
est beginner in natural philosophy ought to 
see, after the moon had pulled the earth out 
8000 miles, if by any means it should find itself 
in an orbit larger than the pull of the moon 
could maintain, and thus carry it around in 
line with its normal place on its orbit, and if, 
in consequence, the earth should incline to fall 
back of this line, that the direct pull of the 
moon, when it should thus get a little ahead, 
would instantly tend to rectify the earth’s 
orbit by pulling it across and into a smaller 
circle, till this local orbit, caused alone by the 
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moon’s pull, would be so circumscribed as only 
to egual the power of the moon's attraction to 
maintain it in line with their common center 
of motion. No; to accommodate a preconceived 
theory. the moon obligingly pulls the earth 
out from its place further than it can maintain 
it, and thus allows it to fall behind till it 
finally loses half ıts orbit, when if this same ac- 
commodating moon bad exercised mechanical 
judgment, it would, when it had got a little 
ahead of the earth, have pulled it slightly 
across lots,” so to speak, thus contracting its 
local orbit and keeping it on the same side of 
their common center of motion, instead of al- 
lowing it to fall half a month behind. The 
truth is, nothing less than a mechanical con- 
spiracy on the part of the earth and moon to 
suit an astronomical vagary—and that, too, iu 
violation of all known laws in mechanics—can 
ever place the earth and moon on opposite 
sides of the earth's old place on the annual 
orbit, or the place the earth’s center would oc- 
cupy but for the new factor of the moon’s at- 
traction. 

Our illustration, in accordance with New- 
ton's teaching, of the combined planetary pull 
of the sun from its normal and quiescent posi- 
tion, when all the planets happen to fall in line, 
as given in the April MrcRocosoM, can never be 
answered by astronomers, and it is safe to say 
that not one of them will venture to touch it. To 
ridicule it is to ridicule the Principia,“ for New- 
ton distinctly tells us that the sun is moved out 
one diameter (860,000 miles) by the attraction of 
all the planets when they fall in line, and this 
movement must be toward the planetary mass. 
Of course, according to astronomy, the new 
common center of gravity must then be about 
860,000 miles still further removed toward the 
conibined planets, around and on opposite sides 
of which the sun and planets must revolve as 
their common center of motion. This being 
so, a beginner in science can see that all the 
planets in the system must seek new orbits di- 
rectly away from the sun, 1.720,000 miles fur. 
ther than they had occupied when the sun, in 
its quiescent position, was the center of all 
their orbits. This is actually what the present 
system of astronomy is obliged to teach in the 
light of Newton's Principia.” In the name of 
everything that is fair and honorable, why 
should astronomers keep silent upon this ques- 
tion when the facts are so palpably and indis- 
putably against the present theory? Is it be- 
cause Wilford Hall is a scientific crank ?” 
That is not a sufficient excuse. Whatever he 
may be, one thing is sure, his facts and incon-|Many more accept it provisionally and 
trovertible figures are not in the slightest de | tentatively asa working hypothesis. Others, 
gree cranky, and independent investigators, of again, receive it with many important modifi- 
the near future, will let the world see this just | cations—modifications which go far, we think, 
and manifest distinction. (See our illustrated | to make it of little or no use ae a theory pro- 


article in the April number of the present 
volume.) 
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A VOICE FROM SCOTLAND. 


We believe our readers will not object to the 
following brief editorial article on Evolution 
which we copy from the Christian News of 
Glasgow, of May 16th, one of the oldest, ableat, 
and best established religious weeklies of 
Great Britain. That the editor of such a crit- 
ical und prominent jourval, while disapproving 
of the half-concession style of the present op- 
position to evolution, should so heartily io- 
dorse the Problem of Human Life,” could 
hardly be less than gratifying to the author, in 
view of the unfavorable criticisms of some min- 
isters and editors at home who condemn the 
book while confessing that they have never 
read it. Here is the contrast: ° 


EVOLUTION. 
[From the Christian News.] 

The question of Darwinism. in the estimation 
of many, has now reached a position of strong 
probability; and the trend of modern scientific 
research is thought to lend greater and greater 
confirmation to it. Indeed, one of the ruling 
ideus of modern thought is that of Evolution. 
No one who pays any attention to what is pass- 
ing on around him can fail to notice this. Its 
very terminology is becoming domesticated in 
our everyday speech, and its phrases are now 
interwoven with our current literature, both 
scientific aud theological. Indeed. one of the 
latest popular theological treatises, and per- 
haps one of the most belauded, viz., Drum- 
mond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World.“ 
is simply an attempt at a resetting of theol- 
ogy in terms of evolution. Its ground plan, 
so to speak, is Darwinism, and the super- 
structure is a kind of heterogeneous composite 
of old and new elements. In writing in this 
way, it must not be inferred that the theory 
of descent as taught by Darwin, in which man 
is supposed to have descended—it should rather 
be ascended—proximately from an ape, and 
ultimately from a monad, is universally cred- 
ited. This would be clearly saying too mucb. 
The ape argument. indeed, has of late years 
fallen into disrepute, as it has been found to 
prove too much, and therefore prove nothing. 
Still there are many scientists who confidently 
believe in the Darwinian theory of descent. 
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fessing to explain the origin of life and the 
method of the universe, while not a few scien- 
tific men of no mean standing reject it alto- 
gether as an unproved and unverified hypothe- 
sis. Not only this, but they regard it as so 
burdened with insuperable difficulties and ab- 
surd suppositions as to be unworthy of rational 
credit. One of the most trenchant and mas- 
terly opponents of this theory is Dr. Wilford 
Hall. of New York. Some time ago he wrote 
a book entitled The Problem of Human Life,” 
in which he subjects to a searching and critical 
analysis the strongest arguments in favor of 
evolution advanced by Darwin, Haeckel, Hux- 
ley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest 
exponents and advucates of the system. 
Never, we venture to say, in the annals of 
polemics has there been a more scathing, 
withering, und masterly refutation read or 
printed. Dr. Hall moves like a giant among a 
race of pigmies, and his crushing expos- 
ures of Haeckel, Darwin, and Co., are the 
most sweeping and triumphant we have ever 
read within the domain of controversy. The 
American Christian Review, writing of Dr. Hall 
and his book, says: The author (a man of ac- 
knowledged gevius and confessedly the bright- 
est scientific star of modern times) has startled 
tue religious world into transports of joy and 
praise. No religio-scientific work has received 
from the secular and religious press such will- 
ing and unqualified praise as Thie Problem of 
Human Life.’ It is the death-blow of atheistic 
science.” The New York Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly says: The book clearly annihilates 
the last standing ground of Darwinism as a 
tcientific theory.” The Brethren at Work says: 
It is unquestionably the most startling and 
revolutionary book published in a century. 
There is nothing extant to compare with it. 
save, perhaps. Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ It marks 
an epoch in the centuries.” The Watchtower 
says: ‘* Without doubt it is the most startling 
book of the century. We would rather have 
the honor of writing such a book than to be 
President of the United States.” Professor 
Henry Cox says: We believe it to be the 
ablest scientific book written in a bundred 
years.” The Gospel Preacher says—* Nothing 
like it has come from the pen of man save 
from prophet or apostle.” The Christian 
Preacher, Texas, savs—‘‘ It is the production of 
one of the most gigantic intellects of the age,” 
etc.. etc. These area few notices of the book 
out of scores that might be cited, all in the 
sume laudatory strain. If our thoughtful and 
critical readers nave not yet read the book we 
venture to prophesy that they have a treat be- 
fore them. It may not be generally known 
* that Dr. Hail, along with an able staff of assist- 
ants, edits and publishes a monthly magazine 
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entitled THE Microcosm devoted entirely to the 
investigation and discussion of religio-scientific 
subjects, which is very ably conducted. Every 
minister and student of theology should read 
and study it, for the age demands a thorough 
treatment of these subjects. We may return 
to this subject soon. 


THE APPROACHING CHANGE IN THE 
MICROCOSM. 


The exigencies of the Substantial Philosophy 
have now become such, after nearly four years 
of Microcosmic battling, that its acknowledged 
organ ought to be placed on a broader, stronger, 
firmer, and more enduring basis than that 
which has sustained it during the four volumes 
now nearly ended. Such a cause as that of 
Subetantialism deserves all that humanity iu 
its combined and enlightened efforts and ener- 
gies can do to sustain and spread it abroad. 
And its organ, which has grown up sponta- 
neously almost, and like Aladdin's Lamp, with 
magica: effect, should now, after four years’ 
probation and proof of good behavior, be pro- 
moted to a higher place in journalism than it 
has yet occupied. Its friends, with one ac- 
cord, should say to it Come up higher.” 

We have, single-handed and alone, in the 
midst of poor health part of the time and in 
very cramped facilities most of the time, strug- 
gled and managed to keep the magazine alive, 
and to send it to its friends and patrons as reg- 
ularly as possible for the four years now nearly 
expiring. We have, in order to achieve this 
success, and thus to build up the cause of Sub- 
stantialism just getting into notice, had to use 
every dollar derived from tbe sale of our books. 
These have been sold so low that very little 
profit has accrued, so that after meeting the 
expenses of the office and first cost of publica- 
tions, not a dollar has accumulated at the 
end of any year since the commencement of 
the enterprise. Yetit has made us individually 
so rich, that we would not swap our wealth 
for that of Vanderbilt to-day. Our riches con- 
sist in tbat which cannot burn up and therefore 
need no expensive insurance. It is the wealth 
which we possess in the assurances given to us 
by the Substantial Philosophy. To spread that 
philosophy and transmit that imperishable 
wealth to others is the aim in making the fore- 
shadowed change in THE Microcosm. That 
change will be announced in all its details by 
the new publishers in a subsequent number, 
before this volume ends. 

Suffice it to say that the magazine wiil he 
enlarged and improved in style and quality of 
paper, and the price will necessarily be in- 
creased. The publishers and future owners 
are two young men of great business and ex- 
cellent literary and scientific attaininents. 
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They have come into the concern to stay, and 
they bid fair, in point of health and apparent 
longevity, to stay a great many years. May it 
be scores, and when they bave to succumb to 
time's changes, may others equally worthy and 
competent take their places. We will only add 
that we expect to be with them personally in 
the editorial work as long as Providence shall 
cast our lot this side of the deep dark river. 
By that time it is hoped the new management 
will be so schooled in the substantial crusade 
for a bigher plane of religio-scientific and phil- 
,osophical thought, that our individual depart- 
ure will not be missed. We rejoice that the 
cause of Substantialism, even now, is so far ad- 
vanced as a system of intellectual belief that it 
is fairly able to stand alone, and that excelsior 
is now distinctly printed on its banner. May 
every friend of the cause lend a helping hand 
to keep that banner fioating in the breeze! 
— .. — — 


(From last month.) 
OUR GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFER. 


Among those who have accepted our offer of 
a complete set (16 leather-bound volumes) of 
“ Appleton’s Facyclopedia” for purchasing $50 
worth of books, we may name the Rev. A. McA. 
Pittman, of Darlington, S. C. He bought fifty 
copies of the Walks and Words of Jesus.“ at 
$1 each. We sent these books and the set of 
Encyclopedia“ by express, and received in 
return the following letter: 
DARLINGTON, S. C. 
Messrs. HALL & Co.. — I have just received 
the fifty copies of * Walks and Words of Je- 
sus,” and the sixteen volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia.” I am more than satisfled with the 
books, and feel well paid for my labor. I 
would not take $50 for the Encyclopedia” 
aloae. You have my thanks for your kindness. 
A. MCA. PITTMAN. 


We have received several letters from 
subscribers since Jast month inquiring in regard 
to our Encyclopedia offer. Remember that for 
$50 worth of our books at retail prices, or for 
50 subscribers to this volume of THE MICRO- 
cosM, at $1.00 per volume, or both mixed, we 
will send by express a complete set (16 vols.) of 
Appleton’s ‘‘New American Encyclopedia.” 
This offer will hot continue very long, there- 
fore you should take ad vantage of it before its 
withdrawal. Send for circular. 


— oa -o — 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


We have concluded to devote a few pages of 
THE MICROCOSM to the advertisements of firms 
whose business is in keeping therewith, and 
we believe that those who obtain space in our 
columns will find them to be a valuable adver- 
tising medium. 


MICROCOS8M. 


Our subscription list contains the names of 
all the leading clergymen of every denomina- 
tion in the United States, and thousands of 
scientific and literary readers. 

Authors of Scientific and Religious Books, 
and all manufacturers of and «lealers in Scien- 
tific and Astronomical Instruments, Church 
Furniture, etc., will see at a glance that Tue 
MICROCOSM opens to them a most valuable field 
for the exposition of their goods in the proper 
channels, Advertisements not strictly in keep- 
ing with the character of the magazine will 
not be accepted on any consideration, and we 
guaranty our advertisers and readers that our 
advertising columns will be as pure and healthy 
in tone as the balance of the magazine. Ina 
word, we intend to give space only toa few se- 
lect advertisements, and our rates, which are 
very moderate, will be mailed at once on appli- 
cation. 

We do not intend to allow advertisements to 
encroach on the space of our readers, but shall 
add more pages to the magazine as our adver- 
tising patronage increases, thus giving to our 
subscribers the same amount of reading matter 
as heretofore. 

Copy for al) advertisements should be sent 
to our office by the 25th of each month, so that 
proofs may be sent for examination before 
going to press. Address, 

W. C. DUNN & CO., 
24 & 26 Vandewater St., N. . 


—— . — 


(From last month.) 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those whose n have expired with 
the first half of the volume will please remit 50 
cents for the last half, as there will be some- 
what modified terms for the next volume, 
notice of which will be given in the last num- 
ber. In the meantime, let all who want the 
present volume from the commencement and 
any of our books as premiums, at the exceeding 
low prices at which we are eee them, 
send on their names. (See last page of Febru- 
ary number.) 
—— — . .“! 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Those wanting Dr. Tefft’s book, Evolution 
and Christianity,” should examine our notice 
of it in April's MICROCOSM. 

We also have on hand several copies of 
„Through the Prison to the Throne,” by our 
able contributor. Jos. S. Van Dyke, A. M.. 
D.D., and copies of Col. Patton’s book, * Death 
of Death.” These last two mentioned books we 
sell at $1 cach, or give them as premium for 
three subscribers to this volume of THE MICRO. 


M. 

Subscribers sbould not forget our liberal offer 
of Dr. Mott's Lectures on Sound.” 108 pp., 
handsomely and substantially bound in cloth, 
and of our small Webster Dictionary, either of 
which we give asa premium to all new sub- 
scribers who take this volume of THE MICRO- 
cosM from the commencement. 
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© DURATION AS APPLIED TO GOD. 


BY REV. J. J. SMITH, A. M., D. D. 


In the last March Microcosm is found a very 
well-written article entitled The Grent Mys- 
tery,” tu which I wish to call attention in a 
very friendly way for the purpose of pointing 
out an idea incidentally advanced by the 
writer, and which I have often seen advanced 
before, but which I believe to be radically and 
essentially false. It is this, that with the Al- 
mighty there is no past, and no future, but au 
eternal now. In the paragraph referred to are 
these words, ‘‘ Touching the Infinite intelli. 
gence there is no past, and there can be no fut- 
ure 


My first objection to this hy pothesis is that it 
directly and most emphatically antagonizes the 
Word of God, and therefore cannot be trne. It 
is by no means the view that he has given us 
of himself upon this subject. “I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending. 
saith the Lord, which is and which was and is 
to come the Almighty.” Here he speaks, in ref- 
erence to himself, most distinctly of the past 
and the future, as well as the present. Many 
other passages of like import might be adduced 
if it were necessary, but this alone is suff- 
cient for our purpose, as it is plain, positive, 
and unequivocal. 

But, perhaps, it will be urged that God has 
used these forms of expression to accommodate 
himself to the imperfection of our intellects, 
and therefore it ıs to be understood as merely 
the language of accommodation. But where 
is the evidence of this? It is found neither in 
earth or heaven. Besides, if Duration with the 
Divine intelligence admits of no past or future, 
then one of two things must inevitably follow, 
namely, eitber that no such attribute as that 
of eternity belongs to God, or else there is no 
capacity in the human mind to receive it. In 
either case the Scriptures are lowered and 
greatly injured in their character, as a revela- 
tion from God to man. This is manifest, be- 
cause, if the declaration that he is He who 
was and is, and is to come,” etc., is not true 
literally, it is not true figuratively, for in that 
case the figure rests upon no basis, and conse- 
quently ıt can illustrate nothing, and therefore 
means nothing 

My second objection to this theory that 
with the Divine Being there is no past or 
future, is that ıt is contrary to reason, and 
therefore must necessarily be false. The only 
way that we can think of Duration is to think 
of it as continued existence: and continued ex 
istence must, in the very nature of things, be 
made up of successive moments, The mind 
can form the idea of Duration in no other way. 
It is plainly unreasonable to ask any man to be- 
lieve any proposition that the mind cannot con- 
ceive as being possible, and that it intuitively 
rejects as involving a manifest contradiction. 
l can think of no greater absurdity than there 
13 in affirming that a single moment (the nunc 
stans, the eternal now) can be made to stand 
thus still, and be co-equal with eternity, and 
still be a moment, It 1s as absurd as it would 
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be to affirm that a mathematical point can be 
made to co-extend with all space without ceas- 
ing to be such a point. : 
We divide time into cycles, years, months, 
weeks, days, etc.. down to seconds; because 
these are tangible periods of duration. To deny 
that they have such tangibility, ís to deny the 
reliability of our senses, and thus to sap the 
very foundation of all of our knowledge. It 
does not do away with this difficulty to affirm 
that Duration is something distinct from these 
artificial measures of time. The question is 
still. is there not something in Duration when 
considered generally, or in time when consid- 
ered specially, which corresponds with these 
artificial means and methods of measuring? 
To this. the answer must be affirmative. The 
same is equally true of surfaces. Although it 
can in the same way be affirmed that there is 
a distinction to be observed between the ex 
panse of the ocean and the leagues by which it 
is measured; yet this distinction can in no way 
destroy or diminish the real existence of that 
surface. It is there all the same, whether 
measured or not. So with Duration. Admit 
the distinction between it and the measure- 
ment of it, it nevertheless flows on whether 
measured or not. But as there is a manifest 
correspondence between the surface of the 
ocean and the leagues by which it 1s measured, 
so, there 1s also a manifest correspondence 
between Duration and its measurement, so far 
as ıt can be measured. ö 
If the Supreme Being does not foreknow 
events as future before they occur. but regards 
them as actually existing from all eternity be. 
fore they do exist, then with bim they never 
had a commencement, but have actually exist- 
ed from all eternity, which flatly contradicts 
his revelation to Moses, and which we conse- 
quently know to be absolutely false.. 
Again, if with him there ıs no past and fut- 
ure, then 1n his mind all events that have ever 
occurred, and all that ever will occur, took 
place instantaneously. which we aiso know to 
positively false. 
All who believe in a supernatural creation 
will, I presume, admit that in the first place 
there must bave been the purpose upon the 
art of God to create our globe, together with 
ali its vegetable and animal tribes, before he did 
actually create them, and that these—the pur- 
se and the nct—must have stood to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect, and 
consequently the act of creation was subse- 
quent to the Divine purpose to create. This 
necessarily involves the idea of succession in 
the mind and acts of the Creator. 
Besides, as most events have occurred w:th 
various intervals between them, 1t is clear that 
if God does not understand them as successive 
in time and order. as they have actually oc- 
curred, then he does not understand some 
things in tbis respect as well as we do, nor 
does he understand any of them as they really 
and truly are io a historical point of view. As 
this necessarily implies and proves a very great 
defect in the Divine character, which cannot. 
for a moment, be admitted. we are inevitably 
driven to the conclusion. that the abuve theory 
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is radically and positively false. That as 
events have occurred in succession, God’s 
knowledge of them as actual events, or occur- 
rences, must have been successive ulso. Nor 
does this foreknowledge and aftes-knowledge 
arvut an imperfection in his character, any 
more than does the fact that he changes occa- 
sionally in his operations, working at one time 
and resting at another, or creating at one time 
and destroying at another, argue imperfection. 

A further objection to this theory, that with 
God. there is no past or future, that he does not 
understand any distinction in the time of dif- 
ferent events, is that it not only makes his 
knowledge about some things, or rather the 
relation of some events to each other, less per- 
fect than even our own, but it makes it actu- 
ally false, for it cid rt that the Divine Being 
had a knowledge of them as actually existing 
at a time when they did not actually exist, 
which iuvolves a manifest falsehood. For 
instance, it implies that with God, our globe 
was created and destroyed in the same instant 
of time; which we know to be absolutely false, 
fur we know that these are two distinct and 
separate events, not only in themselves, but 
especially in regard to time, one of which is al- 
ready past, and the other is yet in the future. 
As these absurdities can never be admitted, we 
are compelled to reject the theory, that with 
Jehovah, in his knowledge of actual events, 
there is no past, and no future, as unscriptural, 
unreasonable and absurd. 

PATERSON, N. J. 


——— — 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SECTARIANISM. 


BY REV. W. C. FOWLER. 

Sectarianism is an attempt to force upon the 
world a philosophy of those solemn facts of 
history. viz., Sin, Redemptiou, und Immortal- 
ity. Todefine further would be to encroach on 
time and patience. - 

As all things are seen to the best F 
in the light of history, let us look at this sub- 
ject from a historical standpoint first. Secta- 
rianism is not the outcome of an unwritten 
rast. In all its growths and phases it is within 
the scope of authentic history. 

It became clearly defined at the Council of 
Nice, A. D. 825, for the first time in history. 
As it cannot exist save where there is a plu- 
tality of beliefs, it had no existence before 
that.time, for there was but one creed in exist- 
ence. viz.. the Apostolic, which was a state- 
ment of the simple facts of New Testament 
bistory. with no attempt at a philosophy of 
them. 

indeed, during the first three centuries of 
Christian history. men believed on the strength 
of testumony; that of those who lived in the 
tame of Christ and the Aposties. and had seen 
and talked with them. In the first part of the 
third century men began to seek a vew basis 
tor their faith such as is found in a philosophy 
cf the facts of Christianity. As those facts 
were so rooted in mystery as to preclude an 
exact philosophy of them, there arose myriads 
of explanations; and as the result of a universal 
egotism, each one was brought forward in the 
yorm of a creed, and the one most popu- 
jar would carry an ecumenical council by a 
Landsome majority, and invoke the wrath of a 
euperstitious government against those of tbe 
minority. The Athanasian philosophy of Chris- 
tianity carried the council at Nice, and sought 


through the civil power the suppression of all 
dissent, as did other philosophies at the suc- 
ceeding councils. Thus arose sectarianism, or 
devotion to a philosophica) creed. In view of 
these facts, none of us will trace it to any in- 
spired source. 

If any of the Apostles had favored it Paul 
would have done it, as he was of a philosophical 
turu; but he seems to have been remarkably 
free from such a tendency. We bave a por- 
traiture of his feelings ov this subject in bis 
„First Epistle to the Corinthians.” It had been 
reported to him that the church at Corinth was 
divided into clans: one party claiming him, 
another Apollos, and still another Cephas. as 
leader, on tie ground that they had been bap- 
tized by him. Does Paul write to those who 
claimed bim (the one through whom they had 
been baptized) us leader, after the fashion of the 
ecclesiasts of to-day: Make a careful canvass of 
Corinth, and if you find enough of your way of 
thinking to justify it. I will take measures to 
organize you into a church by yourselves? On 
the contrary. he indites the following words, 
fit to be written on the front of the nineteenth 
century of Christian history: I beseech you. 
brethren, by the name of the Lord Jesus, that 
you all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no division among you; but that ye be per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind, and in 
the same judgment.” He proceeds further to 
remind them that bis previous teachings had 
been to the effect that they should glory in 
none but Christ. and him crucified;” and see- 
ing how they were glorying in those by whom 
they had been baptized, he thanks God he bap- 
tized but two of them. Then comes the sum- 
mary of the whole matter, in words the scholar- 
ship of the ages can no more exhaust with ite 
interpretation than you can ladle tne Atlantic: 
Therefore let no man glory in men, for all 
things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life. or death, or 
things present, or things to come; all sre yours, 
and ye are Christ's, and Christ's is God's. 

The Corinthians on reading these words may 
have said, They sound well, but is it not true 
that if we have separate organizations in our 
rivalry in making converts we will spread 
Christianity in Greece, as we will not if we 
maintain unity as Paul wishes? The rise of 
this stock argument of sectarianism is not 
known to me; but Paul, being inspired, knew its 
weight, and certainly desired an extension of 
Christianity more than the Coriuthians, or any 
Christians since. In view of these facts, his 
exhortation to unity sbows that to him there 
was nothing in this logic of the sects. History 
shows it to be false. When did Christianity 
overrun the world, save during the first three 
centuries, when there was but one creed and 
church organization, viz., the apostolic? Then 
it was that all nations beard the truth, and 
had an apostle with them in hfe and death: 
that the altars and fanes of the continents 
were moved out of their places by the testi- 
mony of Jesus; that heatheniem fell hke light- 
ning, from the thrones, schools and sanctuaries 
of the earth; that the oracles of old grew dumb, 
that no voice or hideous hum ” ran any more 
through the arched roof at Delphi ın words 
deceiving;’ and the fires*died on the holy 
hearths of Rome, Oh, for such zeal as flamed 
up along the path of history during those non- 
sectarian centuries! At the beginning of the 
present century, when Sectariunism began to 
weaken, ‘the spirit of missions was revived 
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in the church, and dominates therein more and | differently; one. saying of Christ. He is in the 
more as the idea of Christian unity orbs itself secret chamber: and another. He is in the 


19 the horizon of the world of faith. 

To-day in our missionary work we succeed 
only as we are unsectarian. The missionary 
says nothing about isms in the foreign field. A 
divided Christianity failed long ago, in India, 
China, and Africa, to accomplish anything. 
Shall we retain at home that which the heathen 
will not receive? It is the same also with the 
Home Missionary. In this great West, we suc- 
ceed only as we ch ‘Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” So essential is this to our success, that 
The Home Board” requires that it shall be 
our only theme. As we pass with the tide of 
emigration toward The Golden Gate.” we 
find no denominational lines that are not easily 
crossed and recrossed. What we learn in the 
missionary work we can reat assured is truth. 
He who doeth the will of God respecting the 
evangelization of the world will be instructed 
in the divinest sense. 

And will efforts for the conversion of men, 
that spring from a desire to outdo other de. 
nominations in enrolling members, command 
the Divine blessing ? 

If you were a native by the burning seas of 
the East, and a missionary should give as the 
reason for his zeal, that his sect wished to 
make the largest report for the year as to con- 
versions, you would be utterly indifferent; but 
if be told you that though he was of a certain 
theological persuasion, he came not in the in- 
terest of a sect, but to tell you out of love, that 
the shadow of God's wrath lay down across 
your years, and that Christ, ‘‘the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world,” 
alone could save you from an undone eternity, 
. would be to you the power of 
God” unto your salvation. No; be not de- 
ceived: missionary zeal, that is generated by a 
love of souls only, will command Divine favor. 
shh other forms of it are outside of the Divine 
plan. 

Sectarianism never saved a man. Those 
great truths, accepted by all Christians—and by 
which they are distinguished from the Hetero- 
dox, aud are known as Evangelicalse—save men. 
They are preached to the exclusion of all else 
in revival times, when the aim is what it ought 
to be at all times, to save souls. As we should 
never preach to any other end; as the mission 
of the Church in this world is this and nothing 
else, the preaching of sectarian ideas is always 
out of place. 

Sectarianism clasbes with the commission 
which the Christian minister has received out 
of the clouds; which is, to Go and disciple all 
nations.” It says to him, thou shalt not preach 
in any pulpit but that under the control of 
those with whom you agree as to baptism, 
decrees, orchurch government, unless it be by 
courtesy. 

How infidelity fattens on the quarrels of the 
sects! Ingersoll makes $500 a night telling 
of them. Doubt dies for want of something to 
talk about, when there is unity among Chris- 
tians. Renan, though a doubter, when he read 
that the infant church at Jerusalem had all 
things in common, said, This is the first asso- 
ciation of individuals, because of an exalted 
sense of self-abnegation, that has appeared in 
history.” Doubt is always resolved into admi- 
ration by Christian unity. Lord Bacon has well 
said that Schisms are the greatest scandals;” 
and that nothing so destroys the respect of men 
as a multitude of voices in the church speaking 


Gesert;” that. as Paul. in his day, said, It hath 
the appearance of madness.“ 


Religion is the largest factor in the history of 
the world. Art is mostly a portraiture of re- 
ligious ideas and experiences. Science is sub- 
ject to its influence more or less. Most every 
volume in the libraries of earth is a presenta- 
tion of some religious idea or conclusion. Law 
is but a carrying out in detail of its require- 
ments. Civilization is saturated with it. Most 
all the sanguinary periods of history might 
have an introduction like that of Schiller's 
Thirty Years’ War,” in the first chapter of 
which we find these words, All the events of 
this period, if they did not originate in. soon be- 
came mixed up with the question of Religion.” 
How sad that such a sentiment, one that is so 
universal in its influence, should breed dissen- 
sions, as it has under the influence of secta- 
rianism! 

How shall it be eradicated from the world? 
Not by any sudden violent movement. Coming 
into the world through centuries, like all idena 
of long growth, it will go out by a long path. © 
Ages will pass ere its shibboleths shall cease. 
Our course of procedure must be that of Moses, 
who did not attack polygamy or slavery direct- 
ly, but indirectly, by establishing influences 
that tended to counteract and undermine these 
giant vices. The best method is the slowest. 
Let us not rush upon it with the fury of icon- 
oclasts, but check its growth with wholesome 
truth, and leave its overthrow to the spirit of 
progress that is ear ah in the hearts of men, 
as fast as opportunity will allow. 


I know of no better cure of this disease, that 
has preyed upon the Church so long to its dis- 
integration, than the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” which truth, in all 
ages, has tended to solidify the Christian world, 
the only enduring bond of unity as yet known. 
Tet all else but that which is the direct outcome 
of this truth be carefully excluded from the pul- . 
pit. As the sages of antiquity stood by tbe altars 
of their day, wrapt in meditation on the essential 
truths of religion, while the multitudes came to 
practice some vain rite, and had their Orphic 
and Pythagorean Brotherhoods, in which these 
truths were inculcated to the exclusion of 
all superstitions, 89 let us cleave to this great 
central truth of Christianity, the religion of 
our day, and leave to natural death isms and 
distinguishing beliefs, that have nothing to do 
with the question as to the salvation of man. 
Let planters of churches enter into no rivalries 
in places already occupied, but push on to those 
districts that are destitute of Gospel privileges. 
Let there be the same magnanimity as was 
shown by Abraham, that grim old prophet of 
the Invisible, who, when be stood with Lot at 
the head of the great valley of the Jordan, said, 
Let there be no strife, I pray thee. Is not 
the whole land before thee? If thou wilt 
take the left hand. then I will go to the right: 
or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will 
go to the left;“ and gave as his reason, for we 
be brethren.” Let evangelical alliances be en- 
couraged, also union services of all kinds, and 
multiply such literature as will tend to create 
longings for unity in Christian hearts; and 
above all, let the spirit of charity brood over 
them more and more, ın response to earnest 
prayer to Him from whom cometh every good 
gift—“ the Father of lights.” 
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Never have we been fitted for this work as 
now. The nations are drawing together. 

The spirit of unity is abroad in the world in 
the largest measure. Walls of separation, in 
the form of caste regulations and national 
pride, are being thrown down. We have the 
wisdom and experience of all the past to help 
us, Yonder in the great yesterday of the 
world's history, for our helping. are the battle- 
fields on which the web of wisdom was woven 
of scarlet threads. There sre the ways and 
means of life, picked up by the bleeding fin- 

ers of experiment through sixty centuries. 

d above all, Christ on his kuees, praying 
that we may be one, as he and his Father are 
one. And how encouraging the outlook! What 
hath been already accomplished! It is with 
shamefacedness that sectarianism appears in 
the pulpit of to-day. On every side are vague 
outlines of something better, shafts of unutter- 
able splendor are in the horizon, that tell of the 
pomp of the coming day. Soon. very soon, 
righteousness alone shall be exalted in the 
earth; and with hearts beating in loving re- 
sponses, and hand clasped in hand, men shal} 
stand about the cross, the grand center-piece 
in the temple of the world’s history. Oh. thou 
predicted age, may our eyes see more fully thy 
forming glories! 

CARRINGTON, Dakota. 

— — . 
THIRTY OBJECTIONS TO DARWINISM. 


— 


BY REV. M. STONE, D. D. 

The theory of Evolution by Darwin and 
others is, that “ organized forms have been 
evolved from jelly-like matter, in the sea, simple. 
homogeneous, without organism, without parts, 
without life.” 

Objection 1st—This theory fails to account 
for life, either animal or vegetable. No fact 
has been adduced to show that life has ever 
been pröduced from dead matter spontaneously 
or by any scientific process, but on the other 
hand it has been seen that decomposition aud 
disorganization begin at once after life departs. 
Earnest efforts of scientists to produce life have 
never been rewarded with success. It has been 
claimed that life, instinct, mind, and moral 
nature are the result of the motion of brain 
corpuscles, but no evidence to support this hy- 
ee resis has been produced, nor has there 

en any evidence produced that there is any 
motion of brain corpuscles, or anything to 
cause motion in the absence of life. 

Objection 2d—If evolution has been going 
on for ages. it is very surprising that no speci- 
men of a being ina state of transition from 
one species to another has been found in earth, 
air, or water, nor any fossil to convey even a 
hint in support of the theory. If any such 
evolution ever existed, and has been suspended, 
it is unaccountable that some remains should 
pot be found to show the fact, and itis very 
strange that it should be withdrawn before 
there was an intelligent being on earth to be a 
witness of the change, since it is claimed that 
man is the crowning work of this evolution. 
During tbe thousands of years of recorded his- 
tory, men, beasts. birds, fishes. reptiles, insects, 
and vegetables have continued their forms and 
functions. 

Not a shade of difference in the mind or in- 
stinct has been noted. Men are men every- 
where and always, in every clime, mode of life, 
government, and social condition. Beasts are 
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beasts every where without change except where 
they have been brought under the molding in- 
fluence of men. 

Objection 3d—Evolutionists claim tbat a 
power called Natural Selection exists, that 
changes are going on toward a higher condi- 
tion, by the abortion of useless or worthless 
matter particles, and the accretion of such as 
will improve the condition. These changes 
always improving the form and addimg new 
uses. They call this the survival of the fittest. 
They have selection but no selector. They 
have discrimination perpetuated through ages, 
millions of years. removing just the right par- 
ticles at just the right place, and just the right 

uantity, not to disturb the organization, and 
then choosing out other particles, just the right 
ones, in just the right quantity, and finding 
just the right place for them not to incommode 
the organization, but to carry it on toward the 
completion of the new form. All this is done 
without mind or plan. It is a wonderful 
chance that has happened for millions of years 
to prevail so that such uniformity has been 
preserved that scientific classification is pos- 
sible, and that results may be confidently an- 
ticipated. 
his natural selection must be nearly as good 
as a god. He must have at least the natural 
attributes of the God of the Bible, wisdom, 
knowledge, power, ubiquity. immensity, and 
immutability. If he lacks anything it can only 
be the moral attributes, and even these are at 
least hinted at, in the adjustments of the world 
indicating goodness and mercy, and the bene- 
tits that are seen to follow some courses of con- 
duct, and the terrible evils that are seen to fol- 
low other courses. The evolutionists have not, 
however, seemed inclined to find the moral at- 
tributes. They did not invent their little deity 
with any such design. These great philosophers 
seem not to think of the necessity for mind, 
skill and wisdom 1n the abortion of matter that 
is useless, and tlie selection of just what would 
be suitable for the new end aimed at for some 
remote future, and the location of it. just where 
and just so much as will serve a new purpose, 
if it can be proper to talk of an end aimed at, 
and a purpose without an intelligent purposer. 

Objection 4th—If living beings began from a 
fleck of albumen floating on the sea, as some of 
these philosophers say, it will puzzle them to 
find a way to introduce them to air and land 
life. For so far as is known all propagation of 
living beings on land and in air, is by sex, and 
none of the inhabitants of the sea are known to 
have any proper sexual organs like land ani- 
mals, and therefore there could be no transition 
from aquatic to land and air breathing animals 
by any mode of propagation known to us. 

Objection 5tb—The sexual organs are almost 
infiuitely diversified, and usually suited only to 
the same species except in a few rare cases. In 
a very few cases races mix once, but never 
propagate the hybrid. If hybrids were fertile. 
scientific classification would be forever barred, 
and science would be impossible in biology and 
botany. 

Objection 6th—Sexual instincts are as di- 
verse as the organs, and so is the sex call. 
Attractions of sex would be wholly unintelligi- 
ble across the line of species, and in most cases 
wholly offensive in others. 

Among fishes there is no known commerce 
of sexes. The female chooses shallow water, 
or some place where her natural enemies are 
not likely to come, and deposits ber spawn, 
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and the male comes at a different time and ; mals everywhere find their highest perfection 


fertilizes them. These philosophers surely 
ought to tell us how other species whose modes 
of procreation bear no resemblance to this can 
have evolved from fishes, or how they lived 
during the last few thousands of years that 
they were in a forming state partly fish and 
partly bird, reptile, quadruped., cumbered with 
organs a mass of matter useless in water, aud 
with nothing suited to the appetite of anything 
but fish. 

Objection 7th—Evolution from aquatic to 
air breathing animals would require a complete 
revolution of the Pulmonary Apparatus. How 
could fish live for ages in water losing aquatic 
organs and taking air breathing organs? 

bjection 8th—The whole circulating appa- 
ratus must be reconstructed. 

Objection 9th—The appetite must be recon- 
structed. 

Objection 10th—The masticatory apparatus 
must be reconstructed. 

Objection 11th—The digestive apparatus must 
be reconstructed. 

Objection 12th—The whole osseous system 
must be reconstructed. 

Objection 18th—The defensive apparatus 
must be reconstructed. 

Objection 14th—All the instincts must be 
reconstructed. 

Objection 15th—Evolution from oviparous 
animals to mammals would require a whole 
lacteul apparatus for which there are no germs 
in aquatic animals except the cetacea. 

Objection 16th—These reconstructions could 
not possibly be going on for thousands of 
years. It would involve many impossibilities 
found in the last ten objections. 

Oojection 17th—The locomotive apparatus 
must be supplied at once or encumber the 
creature in water a few thousand or a million 
of years with rudimentary wings, legs, hair, 
feathers, to say nothing of the tormenting hun- 
ger for which the water could offer no supply. 

Objection 18th—The whole system of mus. 
cles, tendons, and nerves must be reconstructed 
We have already encountered more iniracles 
5 tlie Christian religion claims as its creden- 
tials. 

Objection 19th If evolution requires millions 
of years it is so much worse for the theory, for 
its advocates would need to explain how such 
unfinished creatures could live in such a state 
of betweenity as to vital organs, circulatory, 
masticatory, digestive, sexual, locomotive, ma- 
ternal apparatus, instincts, organs and appe- 
tites. - 

There seems no alternative but starvation, at 
least unless the process can be hurried up. 

Objection 20th—By a freak of nature mon- 
sters sometimes appear, but they never propa- 
gate. They are universally sterile. 

Objection 2lst—If hybrids in the vegetable 
kingdom were fertile we should never know 
whether we were eating food or poison. 

Objection 22d—If different species of ani- 
mals could interbreed, it would require at least 
an evolutionist to estimate the ruin that would 
ensue upon the world in the destruction of 
values, the confusion of natures and uses. 

Objection 23d—A species may be improved 
by careful breeding in the line of its own in- 
stincts and habits, but never across the line 
into another species, These improvements are 
never effected by natural selection. They are 
always the effect of human care and skill guided 
by experience and observation. Domestic ani- 


in the hands of intelligent men, and are to be 
found only among the most advanced nations, 
If evolution were true we should look for the 
highest perfection among wild animals in the 
oldest countries. Instead of finding the ten- 
dency upward in our flocks and herds, the ten- 
dency to deterioration is the very vhing that 
farmers and breeders have to fight continually. 
The finest stock in the hands of a careless or 
unskillful breeder will always run down. 

Objection 24th—The finest specimens of 
natural wealth are found only in countries 
where the highest civilization prevails, where 
1 intellect of man is most cultivated as a 
rule. 


Objection 25th— Races coeval with man have 
come down from the earliest date unchanged 
except by human skill. The little god Natural 
Selection seems to have abdicated. 

Objection 26th—‘“‘ Instinct is a faculty prior 
to experience, and independent of instruction.” 
It is not capable of being expanded into intel- 
lect or moral faculties. 


It has been iniproved nowhere within the his- 
toric period, nor has it been brought into use in 
more than about four directions—nourishment, 
defense, propagation, and migration. It has 
nowhere shown a tendency to become rational 
or moral in its operations, nor has it been sus- 
ceptible of change permanently. If a change 
has been made by pressure, it always reverts as 
soou as the pressure has been taken off. The 
farmer, the breeder, and the hunter all rely 
upon the uniformity of instincts in their several 
departments, and the cultivation of brute nat- 
ures must always be carried on iu the direction 
of their own. 


Objection 27th—Man has been progressive 
from age to age, and man only of ull the living 
beings that inhabit this planet, while the brute 
bas never lifted himself one grain in the scale 
of being since man was placed upon earth. 
Objection 28th—If man was evolved from a 
moneron (a fleck of albumen) without parts, 
without organization, without life, throughout 
all the intermediate orders of being, taking on 
somewhere in the course instinct, intellect and 
moral sense without his choice, it must follow 
that he is totally irresponsible, and there can 
be no such thing as virtue or vice. Man would 
be no more to blame for killing his fellow with 
strychnine than the strychnine is for being 
ison. It is quite likely that the evolutionist 
philosophers have aimed at this conclusion in 
putting forth this hypothesis. 

Objection 2¥th—This conclusion contradicts 
our every-day consciousness. 

We feel guilty and deserving of punishment 
whenever we have done wrong, whether any 
one knows it or not. We cannot escape those 
judicial inflictions of conscience unless it bas 
en hardened by long practice in wrong-doing, 
and all about us join in this condemnation. 

- Objection 80th—The credulity of the Christian 
believer bears no comparison with that of the 
believer of evolution, for we live in a world full 
of evidence of ‘infinite foresight and wise con- 
trivance and adaptations that somehow per- 
petuate themselves in a uniform line for thou- 
sands of years, so as to make science possible, 
and assure us of results of our plans, all of 
which compels the conclusion that there were 
thought, plan, wisdom, power, and ubiquity at 
the origiv of this system of things. 

The writer does not pretend that these thirty 
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A CAMPING TOUR TO THE YO-SEMITE VAL- 
LEY AND CALAVERAS BIG TREES.—No. 8. 


Visit to Mirror Lake and Vernal and Nevada 
8. 


BY PROF. I. L. KEPHART, A. M., D. D. 


Sabbath evening we called on the family of 
Mr. Harris, the man who pays the state 
annually for the rent of a small meadow and 
the privilege of running a livery stable and 
selling hay, milk, butter and bread to campers. 
His domicile was within sixty rods of our 
camp. and although he was not at home that 
evening. we were very handsomely entertained 
by his matronly wife and eight children. The 
parents are Germans by birth, and speak En- 
glish imperfectly; but they are intelligent, and 
we were interested by their exhibiting to us 
some fine photographic views of the valley, 
and explaining many points of interest; and by 
their narrating to us some of the incidents of 
their several years’ residence in this place, and 
their descriptions of the deep snows and long 
winters that obtain here. 

Monday morning we were around and break- 
fasted at ap early hour, for the purpose of go- 
ing to Mirror Lake in time to witness the rising 
sun as it rides up over Clouds’ Rest. Taking 
our team, we drove up the canyon about a 
mile, and a little after seven o’clock were all 
standing on the shore of that wonderful lake 
in whose placid crystal waters we could see 
reflected as in a perfect monster French mirror 
awe-inspiring peaks, most prominent among 
which is Clouds’ Rest. Here we lingered for 
some time, admiring the transcendently beauti- 
ful pictures, mirrored in the water, —the peaks, 
the ledges. the cliffs, the trees, the ehrubbery, 
the ferns—all painted in nature’s choicest colors, 
and executed with a degree of beauty and per- 
fection quite beyond the ability of even a 
Raphael to approach. 

While thus held spell-bound with admiration 
we suddenly saw mirrored in the water, and 
as if almost under our feet, what had the ap- 
pearance of a great fiery ball, gradually creep- 
ing out from behind the enormous rock that 
constitutes the summit of Clouds’ Rest. O, 
what a magnificent sight! At first it had the 
appearance of a great ball of tire crawling out 
from under the huge rock, but in a few min- 
utes more it seemed to detach itself from the 

ak. and then it hung out in grand relief, as 
if suspended in the water! Of course, during 
the passing of this grand natural panoramic 
view, we were alternately glancing from the 
picture in the water to the real performance as 
seen in the sun's mounting up over the top of 
the huge mountain, and the two sights com- 
bined, and viewed so early in the morning, and 
amid such romantic surroundings, left an im- 
pression upon our mind that time can never 
efface. Nor can words express our feelings! 
We all agreed that the privilege of viewing 
such a sunrise was alone more than a thrice- 
told remuneration for all the toils and expense 
of a journey to this wonderful valley. A num- 
ber of tourists from the hotels, in company 
with Mr. Hutchinson, the state superintendent 
of the valley, had joined us, and their expres- 


objections reach the bottom of the subject, but sions of admiration were all that tongue could 


give utterance to. It was while here that Mr. 
. told us of the feat of Mr. Ferguson’s plac- 
ing a rope up to the summit of South Dome. 
Having gazed to our hearts’ content on this 
scenery, our party went aboard the large skiff. 
kept there for the accommodation of tourists, 
and rowed across the lake and back again, 
drank of its ice-cold waters, and feasted our 
bbles upon the bottom 
autiful speckled trout 
rted in the crystal liquid, all of which 
could be distinctly seen even at a depth of twen- 
ty feet. After anchoring the boat in it little 
harbor and taking one more admiring farewell 
look at this beautiful little water gem of the 
mountains, we went around to the cascades. 
where the river leading from the lake plunges 
down through the canyon to the valley below. 
Here the dashing. foaming, roaring. surging 
waters, all . engaged in an angr 
contest to be first to descend the cliffs (remind- 
ing one of hungry politicians endeavoring to 
elbow their way into office) were in marked 
contrast with the serene, quiet lake we had 
Here in little whirlpools we picked 
up pieces of pine wood and bark that. by be- 
ing constantly whirled around and pitted 
against the rocks, were as neatly and deftly 
rounded up and smoothed off into oval sha 
as if the work had been done by a skillful 
hand, aided by a jack-knife and sand-paper. 
Having made a collection of these, together 
with specimens of granite, ferns, flowers and 
mosses, we returned to our wagon, and drove 
down to the head of the valley, and crossing to 
the east side of this branch of the Merced, we 
followed the wagon-road until we crossed to 
the south side of the south fork of the river. 
Here we halted, and it being nearly noon we 
watered and fed our horses, ate a hearty lunch, 
and took a refreshing rest preparatory to our 
going up to see the Illilouette, the Vernal, and 
the Nevada Falls. Thie point marks the en- 
trance to what is called Tissaac Avenue, and it 
being the terminus of the wagon-road, we were 
obliged to leave our team and “take the trail 
afoot.” The ascent is mostly rugged and steep, 
and after crossing Illilouette Creek we had some 
fine views of the roaring, thundering cascades 
that come down from the Vernal Falls. Between 
these and the Nevada Falls, on a little plateau, 
is situated Snow’s Hotel. at which tourists, on 
their way to Cloud’s Rest, stop overnight. 
Slowly we “tugged along up this rocky trail 
until. within half a mile of the Vernal Falls, 
when Mrs. Kephart’s strength failed her and 
we halted. ofessor and Mrs. Klinefelter 
continued on, and made the remainder of the 
journey right up to the foot of the falls, while 
. K., Lizzie and I rested. In about an hour 
they returned and gave to us a most graphic 
description of the falls and the wonderful sen- 
sations experienced while standing right under 
the descending watery sheet, lashed into a white 
foam by its contact. with the air. The path 
leading to these falls winds along the mountain 
side to the foot of the cliff, from the top of 
which the waters leap, and the ascent to the 
top is made by the aid of a series of ladders. 
Formerly this was the only route leading to 
Snow’s Hotel and was not passable for horses; 
but now a good trail leads along the canyon wall 
over which the tourist, mounted on a horse, 
passes with comparative ease and safety. Re- 
turning to the wagon, Mrs. Kephart remained 
there to rest, while the Professor and wife, 


eyes upon the bright 
of the lake, and the 
that s 


just left. 
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Lizzie and I crossed the bridge, and taking the 
new trail that leads up to the left of the south 
fork of the river, and around the south base of 
South Dome, we ascended a distance of a mile 
and a half, tothe end of this trail, and to a 
point where we had a most magniticent, 
though distant, view of the Vernal and the 
Nevada Fails. These are both on the south 
fork of the Merced, and distant from each other 
about a mile. In the Vernal Falls the river 
(here about 60 feet wide). after rushing down a 
cascade, makes a perpendicular leap of 850 feet, 
while in the Nevada Falls it makes a perpen- 
dicular leap of 700 feet. Reader, stop for a 
moment and think of the sublime grandeur of 
these figures! Imagine yourself seated, as it 
were, in mid air. upon the edge of a huge gran- 
ite cliff, gazing out in blank amaze on those 
grand, thundering falls, apparently near 
enough for you to touch them with a good- 
sized fishing-pole! 

Beneath your seat, a thousand feet below, is 
playing the noisy, boiling, foaming cascades; 
all around you are the shining, naked granite 
ledges, glittering in the sun, their bare outlines 
only broken here and there with clumps of 
wanzonita. and groups of stunted pines; and 
towering above vou are the mighty, snow- 
capped peaks, previously named: — think of 
your being thus seated, panting for breath, in 
the glare of an afternoon's July sun—and then 
you may have a faint idea of our situation at 
this time. Here the scenery already referred 
to so captivates us, that we forget to look in 
other directions, until, admonished by time 
and anxiety for Mrs. Kephart’s safety. we turn 
to descend, when lo and behold! we gain a 
view of the North and the South Domes. capped 
with snow and glittering in the sun, 91 ap- 
en 80 near —a view the like of which we 
have never seen before! But we weary of at- 
tempting to describe this matchless scenery. 
Our feeble attempts only overwhelm us witha 
sense of the inadequacy of language to express 
what the soul can feel! Over yonder to the 
west, sparkle and leap the sprightly little Illi- 
louette Falls, descending in one perpendicular 
bound of six hundred feet into a kind of semi- 
circular basin, whose rocky sides tower almost 
vertically! All around the spectacle is sublime, 
imposing, exquisitely beautiful! Those sbin- 
ing. foaming, shifting waters, so in contrast 
with the towering granite walls in which they 
are set like gems, together with the clumps of 
shrubbery and stunted pines, and the snow- 
capped peaks, towering above them all and 
glittering in the sun, render the picture abso- 
lutely indescribable. 

Returning to our wagon, we found Mrs. K. 
well rested. having enjoyed a good nap; and in 
a short time we drove to camp, where, having 
procured a good beefsteak, we pared and 
enjored a hearty supper. is Over, we 
lighted a large camp-fire, and spent the even. 
ing in pleasant social chat with other campers, 
who favored us with an informal call.” 

WOODBRIDGE, Cal. 


A GREAT REVIEW OF THE “PROBLEM.” 
NO. 2. 


(From the Scientific Reporter of Oct., 1878.) 


How consistent is this substantial view with 
the well-known fact. as he points out, that the 
soldier who has lost a leg actually feels dis- 
tinct sensations in the absent foot and toes, 
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even for months after the amputation has 
taken place; while the dog. also. that has been 
accidentally deprived of a leg, has often been 
observed to make attempts to lick the lost foor! 
No hypothesis, the author insists, save that of 
the existence of a substantial dual organism in 
every living animal, can offer any kind of an 
explanation of such facts as these, or throw 
any light upon them. | 

There is not, perhaps. on record a better 
fortified or more ingeniously constructed sci- 
entific argument than the one here but barely 
glanced at. Facts always known to science, 
but never before utilized in any way, are here 
massed in support and confirmation of this 
central hypothesis that without an invisible 
vital organism— the duplicate of the corporeal 
and tangible structure—the body would be but 
lifeless and insenguous matter, as it really is 
whenever this vital organism makes its exit. 

The healing of wounds, such as cuts, could 
only take place, as the writer shows, bv the 
vital structure which animates the mutilated 
surface remaining intact, and thus acting as 
the guide to the new deposition of flesh; while 
the varying facility with which wounds heal in 
different subjects, instead of resulting from the 
different degrees of purity of the blood. as gen- 
erally supposed, depends upon the different de- 
grees of tbe density or rarity, so to speak, of 
the vital substance of the interior organism 
which forms the aes or guiding me- 
dium for the new physical formation. Thus, 
the flesh of aged persons heals with difficulty, 
not because their blood is less pure, but because 
the vital substance of the internal organism, 
like that of the physical, has lost its solidity 
or textural density, on account of which it 
forms an imperfect guide or a weak support for 
the corporeal atoms as they essay to climb into 
place and repair the dama part by the molec- 
ular action of the circulating fluids. 

He further shows that it is the action of this 
same law of duality in all organic beings by 
which polyps and certain worms--the nair, for 
example—can be cut up into manv sections, 
each separate division of which will in time 
reproduce by growth a perfect animal in all 
respects like the original. This he explains on 
the principle that the vital substance, consti- 
tuting the interior organism of such a crea- 
ture, is so dense that it is capable of expanding. 
the same as air will expand, and, in a rarefied 
forin, fill a vacuum, and that each segmenta- 
tion of the nats thus continues to retain the 
entire life-form as the guide for the deposition 
of corporeal atoms, thus enabling the circula- 
tion to build out the complete physical organ- 


ism. 

All this, it is but just to say, is new to physi- 
ology, and deserves a place at once among the 
great scientific discoveries or solutions of the 
age, equaling, if not surpassing, Harvey’s dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood; for, 
while that discovery revealed the modus oper- 
andi of a visible and tangible process, the psy- 
cho-physiological discovery here announced is. 
by pure inductive logic and scientific necessity, 
based on an invisible and intangible substance 
beyond the ken of human ; yet without 
whose absolute and demonstrated existence the 
circulation of the blood would be completely 
8 for growth or reproduction. 

o one, it may be safely asserted. can read 
the arguments advanced on this subject, with 
an unhiassed mind, and not be convinced that, 
without the admission of such a dual organism 
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as the author assumes, no solution whatever 
can be given or even imagined for the prob- 
lems he has introduced and discussed, or for 
any of the phenomena relating in general to 
embryonic development or inherited transmis- 
sions. Mr. Darwin himself frankly admits, as 
quoted by the author. that these processes and 
observed phenomena of Nature are an absolute 
enigma on any known principles of physiologi- 
cal science, and adds that an answer to these 
questions, however imperfect, will be satisfac- 
tory.” The author responds that this greatest 
of living naturalists has here (instead of an 
‘‘imperfect ” answer, which is all he ventured 
to ask) a complete solution of every physiologi- 
cal problem relied on in support of modern 
evolution. 

The author bolds that the mission of true 
science is to see the invisible and grasp the in- 
tangible in Nature:—that the real scientist 
makes his best and most interesting discoveries 
with the eyes of his mind, handles incorporeal 
substances with the fingers of his intellect. and 
hears the voice of reason and the mandates of 
the physical laws as truly and literally with the 
tympanum of his soul as he listens to the tick- 
ing of his watch by means of his physical 
auditory apparatus. He insists that the world 
around us is full of actual substances unrecog- 
nizable by our physical senses, though as really 
substantial as are the corporeal bodies which 
we see with our physical eyes or handle with 
our fleshly hards; and that while there is a 
sliding scale of graduation in the density and 
tenuity of corporeal substances, from platinum, 
the densest of all bodies, up through gold. 
quicksilver, iron, stone. water, wood, air, hy- 
crogen gas, and odor (the most tenuous of all 
eubstances ranked as physical), there must also 
Le a corresponding graduation in tenuity from 
odor up through the higher or incorporeal sub- 
stances, such as heat. electricity, magnetism, 
sound, light, gravitation, life, instinct, and 
spirit. till at last we reach the central and pri- 
mordial essence of all substances, the Deity 
Himself, from whom all things, including all 
mind and all life, have proceeded. 

With such views of substantive existence 
and entitative being. he naturally holds that 
there is no necessity for the impossible assump- 
tion that all things were originally made out of 
nothing. God being Himself substantial and 
the essence of all substance, it would be but a 
rational conclusion that of Him and through 
Him do all things subsist that are and were 
created. It can be no more marvelous or in- 
comprehensible, then, that the omnipresent and 
substantial Deity should concentrate a portion 
of His own substance into physical bodies. 
such as constitute the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, and thus envolve worlds 
and suns out of His own intangible essence, 
than that the invisible atmospheric air should be 
concentrated by|modern chemists and physicists 
into actual liquid of the density of water, as 
has teen done through the agencies of cold and 
mechanical pressure. When weak man can 
effect sucb results by means of his limited 
chemical knowledge, and his trifling mechan. 
ical-appliances, it seems but impious presump- 
tion to assume that the power which must have 
ordained these laws of Nature should not be 
able to condensate planets and systems of 
worlds out of His own all-prevading entity, 
even though such a substance might elude the 
recognition of any of our gross senses. and even 
defy the profoundest efforts of human imagi- 
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nation to form a conception of its constituent 
elements. 

The arguments commonly used to maintain 
the theory of evolution, as well as the current 
application of scientific facts so strongly urged 
by Mr. Darwin in its support, melt away like 
ice under the direct rays of a tropical sun as 
soon as this pivotal hypothesis—the substantial 
nature of life and the mental powers is brought 
to bear upon them. Tbe author declares that 
the sole reason why opponents of Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Haeckel, and their collaborators 
in science, have failed to explain and neutral- 
ize the problems which seem to favor evolution, 
is the fact that no writer has hitherto recog- 
nized this elementary scientific principle in 
physiology of intangible vital and mental sub- 
stance and of the duality of every organic be- 
ing.—that within each physical structure, while 


living. there exists its complete counterpart in 


form and outline, and of whicb the corporeal 
organism is but the outward and visible ex- 
pression. Till this underlying, all-pervading, 
aud paramount fact of psychologic physiology 
is recognized as a scientific proposition by the 
opponents of evolution, and made an essential 
factor in the discussion, be insists (hat the the- 
ory of descent. as propounded by Mr. Darwin 
and now 1 by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the scientists of Europe and America. 
cannot be successfully assailed. Their patent 
scientific facts collected from natural history, 
such as those of embryology, reversionary act- 
ion, rudimentary organs, comparative anat- 
omy, geologic strata. and palæontologic re- 
mains, no one pretends to question; and, ad- 
mitting these facts of science, it seems clearly 
evident that no solution save that of the trans- 
mutation of species and the development of our 
race from lower animals can offer a satisfactory 
explanation till this additional scientific fact of 
the substantial cual existence of every living 
creature is brought to bear on the problem, 
which, without doubt, is here for the first time 
treated and maintained as a strictly scientific 
proposition. 

In thus assuming broadly that the lower ani- 
mal, as well as man, possesses a dual substan- 
tial being, the autbor does not by any means 
commit himself to the supposition, as would 
seem at first sight, that the brute creation must 
necessarily and individually share immortality 

ually with the crowning work of infinite 
wisdom and goodness. One of the most orig- 
inal and beautiful disquisitions in the whole 
book is the scientific explanation given of the 
true difference between the rational mental en- 
dowments of the human race and the instinc- 
tive mental powers of all lower orders of the 
animal kingdom. Equally beautiful and orig- 
inal is the scientific line of demarkation whic 
he draws between man and tiie lower animal in 
relation to adaptability to a state of conscious 
existence after death, including the reasons 
why immortality necessarily attaches to the 
former alone. This difficult and absorbin 
problem has perhaps never before been attacked 
from a strictly scientific standpoint, though 
every man who thinks and reasons has no doubt 
some time in bis life wondered to himself, even 
if the thought has not found expression in out- 
spoken words, why it is, if I am to live in 
another state of being, that my faithful horse 
and my confiding dog should not be permitted 
to enjoy that life with me! This problem of 
all problems is here, for the first time, solved 
on scientific principles, and the true reason 
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given without reference to the theological as- Shall or shall not demand the homage of con- 


pect of the question. 

It would be impossible to give this carefully 
prepared analysis of tbe true distinction be- 
tween instinct and reason, and between the 
claims of mgn and those of lower animals to 
immortality, with anything like sufficient ac- 
curacy, without transferring to our columns 
the entire argument, covering many pages. 
The reader is referred to the work itself on this 
important question as sufficiently (but not too 
much) condense.!, 

Leaving this highly philosophical course of 
reasoning. which shows such au exhaustive re- 
search into ail the questions sprung upon the 
world by evulution-writers, the author un- 
flinchingly attacks the strong facts and observed 
phenomna in natural history on which the en- 
tire theory rests, and clearly shows them to be 
opposed to the doctrine they are advanced to 
support. Improbable as it may sound to be- 
lievers in evolution, yet it is nevertheless true 
that the very facts of embryology, reversionary 
action, rudimentary organs, comparative an- 
atomy, the facts of paeont ogy and the geo- 
logic record, as well as the exploits of the 
breeder and the fancier, are all turned against 
the doctrine of transmutation, and mude to 
favor the idea of separate and intelligent acts 
of creation for each species. In fact, one of the 
wost raking and convincing reviews in this 
per of the book is the author’s expusition of 

rof. Huxley’s course of lectures in New York, 
in which he presented his so-called demon- 
strative evidence of evolution,” based on the 
geologic history of the horse. No synopsis of 
this scathing criticism can begin to do justice 
to the replication. Every fact adduced by the 
professor is turned against the theory of de- 
scent by adaptatiun, and made to teach the op- 
posite doctrine. If the author of those lectures 
should ever chance to read these animadver- 
sions on his orohippus, pliohippus, protohippus, 
etc., he would no doubt be glad, if he were 
able, to prove by living witnesses that be had 
never been in New York city. 

The remainder of this portion of the work 
t Evolution Evolved’) is devoted to what the 
author designates the inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions of Darwinism, a style of argu- 
mentation for which he hae few equals and no 
superior. Quotations are collected from all 
parts of Mr. Darwin's and Haeckel’s volumin- 
ous writings and brought into direct self.con- 
tradiction in so many different ways that one 
is inclined to half doubt the correctness of the 
citations, or the possibilities that scientific men 
could ever have penned the different state- 
mente, until a reference to the pages is made 
to demonstrate their correctness. It would 
seem that the author had quite deliberately 
laid himself out to the work of demolishing the 
transmutation theory, judging by the scores of 
contradictory passages collected, showing that 
he must have devoted years to the analysis of 


the subject. 
(To be Continued.) 
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WHENCE COMES THE IDEA OF GOD? 


— 


BY J. M. WASHBURN, ESQ. 


The Substantial Philosophy is destined to 
command the choicest thought of the ase and 
of the world. An essential departure from the 


Sensuous Philosophy of the past, whether it! all 


fidecce for the future ages, it must for the 
present and immediate future demand the ex- 
| amination of the best philosophical tl.inkers, 

| Being an essential departure from the ac- 
cepted philosophy, its axioms, intuiticns and 
| necessary inferences are uuique and peculiar 
to itself. Largely, it introverts examination 
and criticism. Much of its teaching lies in in- 
tuition aod that mental perception which 
exclude doubt, because, passing from tle uncer- 
tainty of that which is sensuous and so phe- 
| nomenal, it attains to that which is non-sersu- 
ous, causal and so substantial. And only in 
that which is perceived to be substantial, can 
philosophical thought finally rest. 


The base of human knowledge is the roul it- 
self, and in no respect is the base the pherom- 
| eval physical body. The new philosophy re- 
| gards the soul as a substantial entity —an organ 
of thought and intelligence, operated. in most 
perfect freedom, by that substantial essence 
called life. And life it regards as the only sub- 
stance in which there resides inherent activity; 
yet it is a substance lying beyond cognizance 
by means of the senses. addressing itself alone 
to philosophical intuition—in the elevated 
region of consciousness. Consequently, be- 
fore a critical examination is made of what 
is external to mind, there should be a rigid ex- 
amination of the critical mind itself. 


The mental intuitives (aided by experience) 
suggest that there is a fixed and exact. relation 
between the perceiving mind and the external 
things perceived. Then tbe same intuition 
teaches that the mird, as a whole, is an organ 
composed of less organs; and the whole organ 
anc the less organs are possessed of certain po- 
tencies and functions. While each organ has 
its distinct function, the mind as a whole has 
its distinct function. Groups of organs have 
also distinct functions answering to their aggre- 
gated activity. But we must illustrate: 

The ear is an organ. Its function is to give 
knowledge of the substance known as sound. 
This is its office by virtue of its constitution. 
To distinguish the kinds and qualities of sound, 
belongs to culture, an incidental function of the 
organ of hearing. The eye is also an organ. 
Its function is to give knowledge of the sub- 
stance known as light. To distinguish the 
colors in ligt, and co udmire their beauties, be- 
long to culture or education. 


Now by virtue of the very nature of these 
organs they bave their legitimate functions. 
Or, the function is inherent in the constitution 
of the orgao. The normal, healthy ear must 
give knowledge of sound; and the normal, 
healthy eve must give knowledge of light. 

The eve and ear are siugle organs, having 
fixed and certain functions, as the logically and 
naturally resulting facts of being eye and ear. 
And the mind, as a whole, is an organ having a 
fixed and certain function, resulting from the 
fact of its being mind. If it is normal and 
healthy, the function results from that inherent 
constitution which makes it to be mind. 


A specific function of the organ of mind is to 
perceive, without argument or raticcination, 
that all effects must have an adequate cause. 
This is the simple, uncultured function of mind. 
Then the necessary reflex function of mind is 
to perceive that the Cause of all things must 
itself be uncaused. The reflex function of the 
mind (aided by experience) perceives also that 
effects are finite and in some made made 
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known to us as facts, through the senses; while 
the Cause is perceived by the mind to be differ- 
entiated from the senses, non-create and made 
known to us, not through the senses, but 
through the perceptive office of the mind. 
That is, the mind, by virtue of its own nature. 
peiceives that there must be a Cause for all 
things that exist, and that the Cause is itself un- 
caused. This is the natural and necessary 
pormal and healthy function cf the organ of 
mind. 

Whatever exists comes, as the mind perceives, 
from something else. But the Cause of exist- 
ence does not itself exist. It is in itself—and 
not from itself. And to be in itself and not 
from itself, is the essential idea of the Infinite. 
And the mind perceives that this must be true. 
How it is true, it may not perceive. How it is 
true, is not the primary function of the mind 
to perceive. That rather belongs to culture, 
and may belong also to the future, the incidental 
function of mind not being sufficiently cul. 
tured to take that in clearly. 

The uncaused Cause is the being of all exist- 
ence and existence is the outgoing of beiny. 
The name we give to uncaused being is God. 
Then reason, uniting with perception, teaches 
us that God must be something as distinguished 
from no-thing ; and that this something must 
be substance as distinguished from non-sub- 
stance. 

And thus, through perception and reason, the 
mind, by virtue of its constitution, reaches the 
idea of God as being and substance. Thence, 
by the necessity of reason, wo infer that what- 
ever comes from God is substance, since God is 
himself substance. But it is substance, not 
matter—a wholly different thing—au existence, 
not being; while substance is not created by 
God but flows from him. But from substance 
matter is made, or exists. How it is made is 
not the subject of the present inquiry, the sole 
object being the consideration, How does mind 
arrive at the distinct idea of God as the Cause 
of existence, and the substance of all created 
things? And to generalize all the foregoing, we 
reach the idea in this manner: God has so con- 
stituted the finite mind, that. by virtue of its 
own activity, in a normal and healthy state, it 
perceives that there is a Cause cf all existing 
things, and that such a Cause is itself uncaused. 
The perception is the simple perception that 
there 1s a Cause, itself uncaused. The nature 
and qualities of the Cause, it is not the primal 
function of mind to perceive. The nature and 
qualities of the Cause will be apprehended ac- 
cording to the state of mind and its culture. 
This is an incidental function. - 

And it must be carefully noted, that the 
faculty or function of mind to perceive a Cause 
itself uncaused, is only dimmed and lost by 
the perceptive functions being impaired by the 
reJatively undue development of the senses. 
The senses and the logical reason deal with 
matter and things which exist. These are 
effects—not causes. The pure mind is intuitive, 
and deals with substance—not effects, And 
the mind much trained to deal with effects, 
through tbe senses, loses the power of intuition 
and the perception of substance, or cause. From 
the starting-point of God perceived as Cause 
and substance, all true philosophy must be per- 
ceived and inferred. According. all philos- 
ophy based on tbe senses or inferred through 
them must be true only in appearance, or must 
be merely phenomenal. 

ELPHIA, Pa. 
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AN OLD IDEA RECONSIDERED. 


BY REV. E. MATHERS. 

It is strange with what tenacity we some 
times cling to the most absurd and unreason- 
able statements, simply because they are old: 
whereas the fact that they originated at atime 
when many things were very imperfectl 
understood, and many of the sciences of 5 
ern days had not been dreamed of, should be 
sufficient reason that all such ancient theories 
should undergo a thorough revision. that the 
be ron of valuable truth, which no doubt may 

found in them, can be sifted from the mass 
of chaff in which they are enveloped. 

Such, for example. as the theory of some of 
the old philosophers that the human hody 
undergoes a change of all its elements once in 
seven years. Why the magic number seven 
should have been selected we leave antiquarians 
to decide; our present pu 18 to inquire how 
much or how httle truth is involved in the 
theory. 

The human pony the corporeal part of the 
man, is composed of just such mat ter as exists all 
around us. Of this matter, as to its nature or 
essence, we know absolutely nothing. All that 
we can know are some of the properties or 
qualities which our senses are capable of appre- 
hending. One of the most obvious properties 
of matter is inertia, the tendency to remain at 
rest. Matter under no circumstances can 
move itself. If moved at all, it must be moved 
by some external force. This is true whether 
we find it in masses or molecules, 

An average healthy man weighs about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Oue hundred and. 
ten of this weight is water; the remaining forty 

unds constitute the solid part. Sothe human 

y consists of about three pails-full of water 
holding in suspension less than half a cubic 
foot of carbon, lime, phosphorus, soda, potash, 
nitrogen, silex, some iron, and some other 
matters in smaller quantities, amounting in all 
to about forty pounds. Tbis aqueous pulp, 
through the agency of vital force, is made to 
assume consistency in the shape of flesh, bones, 
blood, and the various tissues and organs of 
the body. 

We assume as an average that every healthy 
man engaged in active exercise consumes about 
four pounds of fluid and about nine ounces of 
solid food in twenty-four hours. Of course, 
there is great diversity in this respect. Some 
are so constituted as to require less food than 
others. Climate and acquired habits have 
great influence. Jf we can trust aucient chron- 
icles, the old anchorites of the Syrian deserts 
were able to subsist on a handful of dates and 
a draught of water daily, even to extreme old 
age. A German beer-drinker will consume 
ta ney pounds of fluid and three pounds of 
solid food daily. Au Esquimau under the arc- 
tic circle will consume as much as fifteen 
pounds of seal-blubber and drink a quart of 
truin-vil in twenty-four hours. These, how- 
ever, are extreme cases, We take the ordinary 
healthy, temperate man. and we give the most 
moderate estimate. In one year, bowever, this 
amounts to about seventeen hundred pounds; 
and if life be prolonged to the proverbial three- 
score and ten, it amounts to one hundred and 
nineteen thousand (119,000) pounds of matter 
that has actually passed through the svstem of 
every man who has arrived at the age of 
seventy years; enough to build seven hundred 
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and vinety-three (798) hodies of one hundred 
and fifty pounds each, with a fraction over for 
measure. 

The inhabitant of this exceedingly fragile 
structure has actually selected, assimilated, 
used and ejected this enormous amount of in- 
ert matter. In other words, it has constituted 
the living body of the man, first and last, dur- 
ing the seventy years of his life. 

fe must not be forgotten, however, that the 
‘expenditure of the various elements composing 
the body is by no means uniform. Those that 
are most necessary are furnished in greatest 
abundance, and consumed as rapidly. 

Thus the carbon in the form of hydro-car- 
bon, constituting the fuel that is to maintain 
the normal temperature of the body by union 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere in the 
lungs, and the partial decomposition of the 
water in the capillaries, is much more rapidly 
consumed and renewed than the lime which 
forms the foundation of the bones. The nitro- 

en which makes up so much of the muscular 
fiber. is expanded by the constant use of those 
muscles more rapidly than the phospborus 
which enters into the nervous system, or the 
iron in the red corpuscles of the blood. 

The avocation of the individual has a very 
great deal to do with this waste of tissue. 
During Dr. Tanner's forty days’ fast. he lost 
in weight perhaps forty pounds. During that 
time he consumed about twenty pounds of 
water; hence his actual loss was about sixty 
pounds, 

A stalwart workman weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds, was engaged laboring every 
day making iron in an iron-mill during the 
forty days in which the doctor was fasting. 
This workman consumed daily as much as 
eight pounds of fluid and twenty ounces of 
solid food. making in al) three hundred and 
seventy (870) pounds expended, as he only 
weighed one hundred and fifty pounds at the 
expiration of the forty days, making a differ- 
ence of three hundred and ten pounds between 
the doctor nnd the workman of actual loss. 

Tbus the workman’s body underwent at least 
one entire change, if not two, in lessthan seven 
weeks, instead of seven years; while Dr. Tan- 
ner only lost sixty pounds. 

Of course this expenditure differs most ma- 
terially at different periods of life. Soin youth 
the growth of the oar to full development 
must be provided for. To produce this result 
it is evident that nutrition must exceed excre- 
tion, In extreme old age, the desire for food 
decreases; as the functions become languid, and 
the body becomes inert, the expenditure of 
material becomes proportionately lessened. 
But during every period of animal existence 
the change of particles and elements is con- 
tinually going on in a greater or less degree. 
Some of these elements waste more rapidly than 
others. 

To a mind capable of putting three ideas to- 
gether, the conclusion would seein to be well 
nigh irresistible, that there must be some sub- 
stantial entity, some being who is capable of 
combining and controlling this ceaseless stream 
of merely corporeal molecules that is so con- 
stantly passing through the system, so asto 
produce definite results. 

Our materialistic philosophers do not dare 
to teach definitely that the water, carbon, lime, 
phosphorus, etc., while mingled with the gen- 
eral mass around us, are capable of thought or 
contrivance, or that after they have been used 


in the living organism, and been ejected, again 
to take their places in air, earth, or ocean, 
they are any more susceptible of mental o 

eration than before. Hence, if matter thin 

at all, it must be during the exceedingly brief 
space of time during which it made a t of 
the rickety concern which we call the human 


body. 

Will we be content any longer to permit such 
imbeciles as assume to be leaders in the modern 
school of infidelity to teach us science. who 
are incapable of apprehending the simplest 
facts in physiology or acoustics, or who deliber- 
ately ignore those facts for a purpose ? 

It is matter of profound gratitude to God 
to know tbat the Substantial Philosophy is up- 
rooting all such puerilities as the doctrines of 
evolution, modes of motion, wave-theory of 
sound, spontaneous generation, and all the other 
absurdities of agnosticism. 

Let the good work go on, and let every inde- 
poea tbinker fearlessly attack every error 

e may discover either in old or new theories, 
and help hold up the hands of such faithful 
workers in the cause of truth as Wilford Hali 
and his corps of laborers. 

ELLENBORO, W. Va. 

— . — 
FREEDOM OF WILL. 


BY CALVIN RANKIN. 

That man, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, is possessed of the power of voluntary 
choice, that he is a being capable of reasoniu 
with himself, and weighing up in his own and 
the pros and cons in reference to any line of 
action, seenis ta be so self-evident, one would 
think noone could be found to even hint the 
opposite. Yet there are many who, culling 
themselves scientists, and laying claim to be 
considered as among the advanced thinkers of 
the age, calmly tell us man is not a volitional 
being, that he is a mere automaton actuated by 
circumstances, and has no more control over 
the disposition of his life than has the wind- 
tossed thistle over the direction it takes when 
in the whirl of the gale;—in a word, they claim 
will-power to be a delusion and a snare, a mere 
fallacy, and that, when we imagine to be act- 
ing in accordance with the dictates of our will 
and better judgment, we are really deceiving 
ourselves, having no choice in the matter, sim- 
ply and solely being at the mercy of contrulling 
circumstances. Thatsuch menas Robert Owen 
should take this stand is not so much to be 
wondered at, for they are willing to support 
their pet theories of atheism, etc., by the pro- 
mulgation of even greater absurdities; but that 
men who believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Power—men who understandingly read and be- 
lieve the word of Him who has said, ‘‘ By their 
Fruits ye shal! know them ”—should calmly 
and concviscly tell us that we are not free agents. 
our power of choice being a mental delusion, 
and that we are swayed from side to side, and 
made to do right or wrong, by a force of cir- 
cumstances over which our will-power has vot 
the slightest control, is so childish and ridicu- 
lous as almost to deserve being treated with si- 
lent contempt. 

To the mind of every properly balanced per- 
son who will think for the space of ten minutes 
on this subject, their theory will appear to have 
about as much solidity as has the confectioner's 
fairy fabric of spun sugar. Were their theory 
universally believed in and practiced, then 
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to punish the thief and murderer were evi- 
dently a gross injustice, because he who com- 
mitted the theft and he who did the murder 
could not be held responsible for their crimes, 
being merely the automatic agents operated on 
by circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol. And following out the same line of 
reasoning, it would manifestly be a waste of 
breath and time to praise and reward tle doer 
of any good and noble deed, because he would 
be undeserving of it, the credit going to force 
of circumstances,” he merely being the tool. 
No one ever thought of giving any praise 
to the chisels which cut Powers’ Greek slave, or 
the brushes with which Raphael painted his 
masterpieces; then why, according to these 
radical thinkers, should we give credit to the 
poor piece of mechanism who, under the 
force of circumstances,” throws himself into 
the surging waters to rescue a fellow-creature, 
or rushes into the burning building to save 
property, when he was forced to do so without 
any volition of his own, and without any 
choice in the matter? Will these great 
liberal“ thinkers tell us that Robert Odlum, 
who recently sprung to his death from 
the East River Bridge, had no choice in 
the matter—that he was compelled to do 
so by a combination of existing circum- 
stances? If so (and their hypothesis surely 
and distinctly does tell us so) was it force 
of circumstances” which compelled him to 
think and reason out a way and means to 
avoid the vigilance of the police who had be- 
forehand been cautioned to prevent the act? 
Then it must also have been the same controllin 
force that caused his friends to aid and secon 
him in his enterprise, both those on the bridge 
and those in boats on theriver beneath. Surely 
in this case the coroner’s verdict should have 
been, Died from too much force of circum- 
stances.” But when the last trump shall sound, 
and Robert Odium stands to be judged before 
the (river of all life, will he be held guiltless for 
throwing that life away ou the ground that be 
was only the victim of a combination of events 
over which he bad no control? . 

That circumstances will often cause us to 
adopt acertain line of action against our will no 
one will for a moment dispute; but this does not 
help the doctrine of radicalism one iota, for the 
consciousness remains that we would have 
adopted the opposite course did circumstances 
permit; as also, when we have committed a 
wrong or unjust act, does our conscience accuse 
us of it, thus contre verting the theory that when 
a person thinks he is acting in accordance with 
his will he is simply self-deceived. It is a most 
fortunate thing for society at large that this 
pernicious doctrine is neither generally prac- 
ticed nor believed in, but that man is held to 
account both here and hereafter for his actions, 
which are only the outcome of a reasoning, 
dominant, substantial will-power. given by 
Him who intended it to be used to work out his 
everlasting da a 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE PRESENT THEORY 
OF FORCE AND ENERGY-No. 4. 


BY HENRY A. MOTT. PH. D., F. C. 8. 
As the various theories of heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism and gravitation have al 
ready been considered—it will be necessary in 
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this paper to consider COHESION, ADHESION and 
ISM. 

Cohesion is the force by which particles of 
one and tbe same body or homogeneous par- 
ticles in general are held together. When a 
solid body, as a piece of wood or stone, is 
broken. the pieces cannot be made to cohere 
aguin by merely pressing them together, be- 
cause the surface, being uneven, can only come 
into contact at a few points; and the cohesive 
force is imperceptible; but if tbe bodies touch 
each other by large, flat surfaces, as when two 
well polished plates of glass or metal are 
pressed together, they cohere with great force.* 

“ Cohesion or molecular attraction is the 
form of energy,” says Arnott. f exhibited in 
springs and elastic substances—such-as_ india- 
rubber, The bow, the boy’s catapult, the main- 
spring of a wateb exemplify the work-power of 
this nature. The apparently passive exhibition 
of power to resist separation of the particles of 
a body is really this form of energy. and a most 
valuable one it is; rigidity entering as an essen- 
tial element or factor into all pieces of ma- 
chinery.” 

* Cohesive attraction is not, in most cases, 
the same all round a molecule, but like the 
poles of a magnet, it seems to lodge nearer cer- 
tain sides or ends of the molecule.” 

„As a general rule increase of heat expands 
bodies and lessens their internal cohesion. 

“ Cohesion and heat or heat - motion. then, are 
the two antagonists in nature, on whose rela- 
tions the Pe condition of all bodies de 
pende, and whose relative changes determine 
the most obvious distinction of substances—the 
distinction, namely, into solids, liguids, and 
gases.” „ 

In solids we may say that the cohesion en- 
tirely overpowers the opposing heat- vibration. 

In liquids— the particles are just on the 
border of the territory of cohesive attraction.” 

In gas—*‘ motion is here predominant, and 
the power of cohesion altogether iu abeyance.” 

„The separation of molecules within the 
limit of cohesion resemblest the lifting of a 
weight, and is the transformation of actual or 
kinetic energy of some sort into potential en- 
ergy in virtue ef molecular position.” 

„there is any correspondence between the 
atiractions of gravitation and of cohesion.§ 
the appreciable range of the latter will be 
very much less than the breadth of a mole- 
cule, which we have seen is so small as ainiost 
to defy calculation. .... When two masses 
are made to cohere, it is merely the upper or 
surface molecules that are brought into plav.“ 
.... Differences of cohesive power. coincid- 
ing with differences of molecular structure, 
and probably of the shape of molecules. occa- 
sion the various properties in solids known as 
porous, dense, crystalline, hard, brittle, elastic, 
pliant, malleable, ductile, tenactous.” 

Miller | says: 

Two methods have been generally used to 
determine the cohesion of solids; the first con- 
sists in estimating the tension required to 
stretch rods of a given diameter of the sub- 
stance under examination until they give way, 
the second, in finding the amount of pressure 
required to crush a cube of the substance of 
given dimensions.” 


* See Watt’s Dic. of Chemistry. Cohesion. 
+ El. of Phys., Arnott, p. 18. 

t Ibid., p. 96. 

§ Arnott, pp. 10 and 11. 

Miller's Chemistry, p. 69, vol. i. 
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The stréngth of materials. all important as 
it is to the engineer and to the architect. has 
little to do with chemistry, although variations 
in cohesion and aggregation of the same sub- 
stance exercise a marked influence on the ra- 
pidity of many chemical actions. Gunpowder, 
for example, is reduced to grains in order that 
each portion may ignite quickly, and contribute 
its pressure to act upon the bullet, compact 
masses burning like a fuse. 

A very appreciable amount of cohesion still 
exists in liquids and is displayed in the round- 
ed form assumed by every detached drop. 
The same form of cohesion is also shown in the 
case of two liquids which do not dissolve each 
other, but which bave precisely the same den- 
sity, as in the case with oil and spirits of wine 
of a certain degree of dilution; if a httle oil be 
poured iuto such diluted spirits it remaius sus- 
pended within it in the form of a perfectly 
spherical mass. 

A curious illustration of the struggle bet ween 
the forces of cohesion and adhesion is exhibited 
in the phenomena of cohesion figures to which 
attention has been drawn by Tomlinson.“ 

The phenomena are best examined by allow- 
ing some liquid sparingly soluble in water, 
such as creosote or one of the essential oils. to 
be deposited gently on the surface of clean 
water in a wide glass vessel perfectly free from 
grease; the adhesion of the drop to the surface 
of the water will cause it to spread out in a 
film, but the cohesion of the particles compos- 
ing the drop immediately produces a reaction; if 
oil of Javender be used. the film opens in a num- 
ber of places. producing a worm-eating pattern. 
The arms of this figure tend to gather them- 
selves up into separate smaller drops, the adhe- 
sion of the water spreads them out again. then 
the cohesion ofthe oil reacts aguinst this, and 
soon prevails; the consequence being the speedy 
formation of the original drop into a number 

of disks, with sharp. well-defined outlines and 
coavex surfaces. Every liquid has its own 
peculiar figure. The figures are usually more 
or less permanent, according as the liquid under 
trial is ess or more soluble in water. The figure 
of creosote will last for five minutes; that of 
ether or alcohol but the fraction of a second. 
The figures are often extremely beautiful. 

Sperm oil, colza oil, and in fact all oils have 
their own cohesion figure, and Tomlinson con- 
tiders it would be easy to detect adulteration 
in this way. 

Pynchon, f speaking of cohesion. says that it 
“actas only at insensible distances, the closest 
proximity of the particles being requirec in 
order to admit of its exercise. When this prox: 
imity has once been destroyed its restoration is 
a matter of great difficulty.” 

Adhesion is analogous to cohesion. It is 
the force exerted between the particles of dis- 
similar kinds of matter. It gives rise, says Mil- 
ler, f to a variety of important phenoniena, be- 
ing mainly coucerned in the production of capil- 
lary action, of solution, and of the diffusion of 
liquids; it is also exerted in osmosis, and less 
directly in the process of the intermixture and 
diffusion of gases. . Adhesion is the more 


especially worthy of attentive study by the 
chemist. because inits manifestations it is more 


nearly allied than any other force to chemica! 
attraction.” Adhesion 


186. 
+ Introd. to Chem. Phys 


1877, 2d ed., p. 2. 
tł Miller's El. of Chem., 


Part I., p. 78. 


is exerted between 
# Phil. Mag., 1861 [4] xxii. 249, and 1862 [4] xxiii. 
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bodies of all kinds, and when it occurs between 
solids it is the principal cause of that resist- 
ance to motion which is termed friction. As 
a general rule, friction is greater between sim- 
ilar kinds of matter, less between those which 
differ in nature. Adhesion not unfrequently 
rises high enough to destroy cohesion, as when 
sugar or salt becomes dissolved in water.” 

f asolid is wet by being plunged into water, 
a certain preponderance of the adhesion over 
the cohesion of the particles is obviously neces- 
sary; for if the cohesion exceeds the adhesion, 
as when glass or iron is plunged into mercury, 
the solid does not become wet. 

The boiling point of water is raised by the ad- 
hesion of the liquid to the surface of the vessel, 
especially if shellaced. the boiling will often 
not occur till a temperature of 105° C. (221° F.) is 
reached, and then will take place in bursts, 
the temperature falling to 100° C. at each gust 
of vapor. By long boiling of water the air be- 
comes nearly all expelled, in such cases the 
temperature has been observed to rise even as 
high as 360° F. (182° C.), in an open glass ves- 
sel, which was then shattered with a loud 
report, by a sudden explosive burst of vapor. 
In such circumstances the cohesion retains the 
particles of the liquid throughout the mass in 
contact witb each other, ın a species of un- 
stable equilibrium; and when this equilibrium 
is overturned at any one point the repulsion of 
the excess of heat stored up in the mass sud- 
denly exerts itself, and the result is an ex- 
plosion with the instantaneous dispersion of 
the liquid.* 

The adhesion between the particles of dissim- 
ilar bodies is determined under precisely sim- 
itar conditions as those considered under cohe- 
sion. Plates of lead and tin, or of copper and 
silver, may be almost inseparably united by 
strong pressure between rollers, Adhesion 
takes place with peculiar facility when one or 
both of the bodies is in the liqui@state, because 
the particles being free to move. can easily 
adapt themselves to each other. All liquids, hke 
oil and water, which do not mix, adhere with 
more or Jess force by their surfaces, and àdhe- 
sion shows itself in most cases when a liquid 
comes in contact witb a solid body, the liquid 
being then said to wet the solid. A glass plate 
suspended from the arm of a balance and made 
to touch the surface of water. requires consid. 
erable force to separate it. lf the liquid which 
adheres to the surface of the solid afterward 
solidifies, the adhesion becomes still stronger; 
this is the principle of cementing. When two 
glass plates are joined together witb sealing- 
wax. the adhesion is sometimes so strong. that 
in attempting to part them particles of the 
glass separate from each other rather than from 
the wax.“ 

“ Notwithstanding the great difference which 
appears to exist between these molecular forces, 
and that of gravitation, the former actin 
only at insensible, while the latter acts at al 
distances, it is not difficult to show that both 
kinds of attraction may be merely different 
modifications of the same power. Let it be as. 
sumed that all ultimate atoms attract one an - 
otber with forces varying directly as their 
masses, and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances between them, and that the agzregates 
of atoms constituting the physical molecules 
are not spherical, at least not in all cases. The 
law of molecular attraction will then depend 

* Miller, El. Chem., Part I., 

+ See Watt’s Dic. of Chem. 
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in great part on the forms and dimensions of 
these molecules. The attraction between 
spheres, composed of particles which attract 
one apotber, according to the law of the in- 
verse squares, is the same as if the whole mat- 
ter of each sphere were concentrated in its 
center, that is to say, the spheres attract one 
another inversely as the square of the distance 
between centers. But in bodies of any other 
shape, the attraction may be regarded as con- 
sisting of two parts, one following the law of 
the iu verse equares, just as if the bodies were 
spherical, the other dependent on the shape of 
the bodies, and varying inversely as the cube 
of the distance between their centers of gravity. 
Such is the case with the attraction of the earth 
and moon, The equatorial protuberance of the 
earth produces certain perturbations in the rela- 
tive movement of the two bodies, which vary in 
magnitude, according to the law last stated, 
aud would become much more perceptible if 
the earth and moon were nearer to each other, 
but would vanish if the distance between them 
were much greater than it is, for example, if 
the distance were diminished to one-tenth of 
its present amount, the principal part of the at- 
tractive force, which determines the elliptical 
motion, would be increased one hundred times, 
but the disturbing force depending on the fig- 
ure would be increased one thousand times. If 
the law of attraction between the molecules of 
bodies be affected in like manner by their fig- 
tres, it will follow that at the extremely small 
distances existing between the particles of a 
solid body or of two bodies pressed closely to- 
gether. the molecular force, which determines 
the phenomena of cohesion and adbesion, may 
become almost immeasurably greater than 
when they are separated by any 5 
distance, for the molecules are so minute that 
the smallest distance appreciable to our senses 
may be regarded əs infinitely great compared 
with their dingensions, so that it is only at in- 
sensible distances that the influence of their 
torm makes itself felt. 

Quincke has made experiments to determine 
the greatest distance at which the effect of co- 
hesion and adhesion is sensible, and he found 
for various substances distances varying be- 
tween one-thousandth and the twenty-thou- 
eandth of a millimeter. 

According to Poggendorff*—Leonardo da 
Vinci f must be considered the discoverer of 
capillary phenomena. 

hen a capillary tube, open at both ends. 
has one end immersed in water, the water in 
the tube is seen to be at a higher level than the 
water outside. The action between the capil - 
lary tube and the water has been called capıl- 
lary action, and the name has been extended to 
many other phenomena which have been found 
to depend on properties of liquids and solids 
similar to those which cause water to rise in 
capi lary tubes. 
he forces which are concerned in these phe- 
nomena are those of cohesion and adhesion. 

According to Maxwell, in the year 1802. Les- 
lie§ gave the first correct explanation of the 
rise of a liquid 10 a tube by considering the ef- 
fect of the attraction of the solid on the very 
thin stratum of the liquid in contact with it. 
He dces not, like the earlier speculators, sup- 
pose this attraction to act in an upward direc- 


* Pogg. Ann. ci.. p. 551. 

t Phil. Trans., 1711 and 1712, 

t Ency. Brit., Article, Capillary Action. 
$ Phil. Mag., 1802, vol, xiv., p. 192. 
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tion so as to support the fluid directly. He 
shows that the attraction is everywhere nor- 
mal to the surface of the solid. 

The direct effect of the attraction is to in- 
crease the pressure of the stratum of the fluid 
in contact with the solid, so as to make it 
greater than the pressure in the interior of the 
fluid. The result of this pressure, if unoppos- 
ed, is to cause this stratum to spread itself over 
the surface of the solid as a drop of water is 
observed to do when placed on a clean horizon- 
tal glass plate, and this even when gravity op- 
poses the action. as when the drop is placed on 
the under surface of the plate. 

Hence, a glass tube plunged into water would 
become wet all over were it not that the as- 
cending liquid film carries up a quantity of 
other liquid which coheres to it, so that when 
it has ascended to a certain height the weight 
of the column balances the force by which tbe 
film spreads iteelf over tbe glass. 

So much for the forces of cohesion and ad- 
hesion. We will now proceed to consider the 
force of chemical attraction or chemism. 

The force of cohesion we have stated is what 
binds molecules of bodies together. the force of 
chemism is the force which binds the atoms 
of matter together withm the molecule This 
assumes that matter is composed of molecules 
and that molecules are composed of atoms. It 
is the present accepted theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter. 

Remsen “ says: Substances which are held 
togetber by cohesion or adhesion can be sepa- 
rated by mechanical means. But we have here 
evidence of the co-existence of some force 
which holds substances together and which 
cannot he overcome by mecbanical means. To 
this force the name chemical affinity or chem- 
ism bas been given. The object of the science 
of chemistry is the study of this force in its 
relations to matter, or the study of the action 
of matter upon matter as far as it is influ- 
enced by this force.” 

Just asa gas loses its ordinary elasticity when 
dissolved in water, so a solid loses the cohesion 
which before held its particles together. Two 
liquids combined in this way lose some of their 
original properties and receive new ones that 
represent a mean between the lost ones. In all 
these instances some force must be imagined as 
acting between the particles of the dissolved 
bodies and the particles of the solvents, whici 
is greater mi its effect than the cohesion that 
originally held together the particles of the sohd 
or liquid, or the repulsion that was exerted be. 
tweeu the particles of the gas. 

Alloys present all the appearance of perfectly 
homogeneous bodies, but nevertheless possess 
most of the properties of the constituents, 
Here, too. some force must be considered as 
acting between the unlike particles which dif- 
fers from the ordinary force of cohesion. 

On examining the above-mentioned cases 
more carefully, we find there is, in almost all 
cases, a limit to the action of the force. Sub- 
stances which are soluble in water are not usu- 
ally soluble to an unlimited extent; on the con. 
trary, for any given temperature tbe proportion 
of the substance that can be dissolved is fixed. 
But between this fixed amount and the smallest 
possible quantity of the substance all propor- 
tions are equally well dissolved. Some liquids 
mix with each other in all popor ton, a per- 
fectly homogeneous liquid being the result. 
Others dissolve each other to only a limited 

Theoretical Chemistry, Remsen, p. 14. 
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extent, the limits being, as in the case of solids 
and liquids, fixed for any given temperature. 

Remsen says— Whatever the force may be 
that is supposed to be the essential agent in the 
formation of these compounds in variable pro- 

rtions, it is certain that the law or laws of 
its action have not been discovered up to the 
present. Some have looked upon it as identical 
with chemism, yet it appears that very distinct 
differences between the two can be pointed 
out. 

The first feature of these compounds that in- 
dicates a radical difference iv the two forces is 
the retaining of the chief original properties of 
the constituents—this is not true of chemical 
compounds proper. Again, whenever chem- 
ical compounds are formed the constituents 
combine in fixed proportions—in the case of 
mixtures, solutions, alloys, the constituents 
may combine in all possible proportions up to 
a certain fixed limit. 

Whether it would be expedient, then, to con- 
sider chemism andthe force that is the cause 
of the formation of solutions, etc.. as identi- 
cal, but differing in ea is a question that 
has uot yet been decided. 

According to Miller:“ The cause which 
unites the various chemical elements—such as 
the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen of sugar-—to 
form a new compound, endowed with proper- 
ties entirely different from those of any of its 
constituents, is of a different nature from co 
besion and of a more subtle kind. Chemical 
attraction (or affinity, as it is often, but not 
very philosophically, termed), is the cause 
which unites the elements into compound bo i- 
ies. It is exerted between the smallest or ulti- 
mate particles of one element, and the corre- 
sponding particles of the other elements with 
which it is associated in the particular com- 
pound under examination.” . . . We 
may, in fact, contrast the effects of chemical 
attraction with those of cohesion, by stating 
that the molecules of a body are formed by the 
union of the atoms under the influence of 
chemical attraction, whilst the mass is formed 
by the union of tnolecules under the influence 
of cobesion.” 

It must be observed, says Roscoe and Schor- 
lemmer. that the actions of chemical umon 
in tne first place do not occur when the compo- 
bent materials are situated at a distance from 
each other, close contact being necessary in 
order that such chan should take place; 
whilst secondly, we almost invariably notice 
that such a combination is attended with an 
evolution of heat, and sometimes of light.” 

Naquet ¢ says: When combination is pro- 

duced, the observer perceives it by certain 
»benoniena; there is always disengagement of 
heat and development of electricity; some- 
times the production of light and often con- 
traction of mass. 

„Combination is favored by heat, light, elec- 
tricity, the nascent state, attractive force, bulk. 
and a certain elective property, in virtue of 
which a given body combines more readily 
with a second than it will with any other.” 

When two bodies combine the compound can 
be reduced to its elements by the influence of 
an electric currevt. In this case one of the 
constituent principles goes to the positive, the 
other to the negative pole. All simple bodies 
can be arranged in a series so that each of them 


* El. of Chem., Part I., p. 5. 


t Treatise on Chem., vol 7 44. 
ł Prin. of Chem., Naquet ( Cortes & Stevenson) p. 8. 


will be electro -· positive toward those which 
precede it, and electro- negative toward all those 
which follow. And experience bas shown that 
the tendency which any two bodies have to 
combine with one another is in direct propor- 
tion to the distance which separates them in 
the electric series. 

Chemical attraction exerted between different 
kinds of matter, says Fowns,* is to be distin- 
5 from other modifications of attractive 

orce which are exerted indiscriminately be- 
tween all descriptions of substances, sometimes 
at enormous distances, sometimes at intervals 
quite iuappreciable..... We might define 
affinity to be a furce by which new substances 
are generated.” 

Chemical combination graduates so imper- 
ceptibly into mere mechanical mixture, that it 
is often impossible to mark the limit. Solution 
is the result of a weak kind of affinity existing 
between the substances dissolved and the solv- 
ent—an affinity so feeble as completely to lose 
one of its most prominent features when in a 
more exalted condition—namely, wer of 
causing elevation of temperature: for in the 
act of mere solution the temperature falls, the 
heat of combination being lost and overpow- 
ered by the effects of change of state. 

The force of chemical attraction thus varies 
greatly with the nature of the substances be- 
tween which it is exerted; it is influenced, more- 
over, to a very large extent, by external or ad- 
ventitious circumstances. An idea formerly 
prevailed that the relations of affinity were fixed 
and constant between the same substances, and 
great pains were taken in the preparation of 
tables exhibiting what was called the prece- 
dence of affinities. The order pointed out in 
these lists is now acknowledge to represent the 
order of precedence for the circumstances under 
which the experiments were made. but nothing 
more; so soon as these circumstances become 
changed, the order is disturbed. The ultimate 
effect, indeed, is not the result of the exercise 
of ove single force, but rather the joint effect 
of a nuinber, so complicated and so variable in 
intensity, that it is out seldom possible to pre- 
dict the consequences of any yet untried ex- 
periment.” 

**Whiatever may be the real nature,” says 
Fowns, f of chemical affinity, one most impor- 
tant fact is clearly established with regard to it; 
namely, that its manifestations are always ac- 
companied by the production or annihilation 
of heat. Change of composition, or chemical 
action, and heat are mutually convertible; a 
given amount of chemical action will give rise 
to a certain definite amount of heat, which 
quantity of heat must be directly or indirectly 
expended, in order to reverse or undo the chem- 
ical action that bas produced it.” 

It is highly probable that the thermal effect 
of the reversal of a given chemical action is iu 
all cases equal and opposite to the thermal effect 
of that action itself. A direct consequence of 
this proposition is that the separation of any 
two tes is attended with the absorption of a 
ntity of heat equal to that which is evolved 
in their combination. The truth of this deduc- 
tion has been ex nmana T established in va- 
rious cases by Wood, ł Joule § and Favre, and 
Silbermann. 

„Chemical affinity (es it is usually, though 


* Man. El. Chem., 1878, p. 258. 
t Ibid., p 258 

t Phil. Mag. [4] ii., 368; iv., 870. 
§ Ibid., ili., 481. 
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more dissatisfied with the article than many 
who had either the pleasure or displeasure of 
reading and noting its contents. We are not 
proud of our treatment of the mooted question, 
and vet we are fully satisfied and firmly con- 
vinced that the position taken, as to its funda- 
mental features, is the correct one, and that 
the general tendency of our argument is ona 
line not quite parallel with that of the truth 
because of a slight convergency toward a com- 
moo point. 

We are pleased with the excellent spirit man- 
ifested by a majority of our correspondents and 
critics, and hereby express our aig es at not 
being able to answer them more directly than 
through the columns of this public journal. 
Neither is this article penned as an answer to 
the many learned and amusing questions called 
forth by our treatment of a subject which, to 
our knowledge, had never yet been discussed 
from the same philosophic standpoint. Weare 
willing to he placed upon the stool of interro- 
gation, but with the distinct understanding 

Sometimes two elements will combine in that we lay no claims to the wisdom of an un- 
different ways, under different circumstances, | erring oracle. Other men are just as much in 
but they invariably follow definite Propor- duty bound as we are to furnish a satisfactory 
tions. A single measure of one combines solution of the question under consideration. 
with one, two or more of the other, or two Christendom is at present in possession of no 
measures of the first combine with one, three, theory of the resurrection in harmony with 
or five of the second, and so on. There is recent discoveries of science. Christians are 
never a complicated numerical relation be- satisfied that God, as his own interpreter, will. 


not quite correctly, designated) between atoms,” 
says Arnott.* does not appear in any way to 
correspond to their gravity, but exhibits the 
most singular and unexpected variations of de- 


Secondly, it differs widely from cohesion or 
adhesion, inasmuch as these are more powerful 
between similar than between altogether dis- 
similar kinds of matter, while chemical attrac- 
tion is stronger the more unlike the natures of 
the atoms. tween some atoms there seems 
to be absolutely no attraction at all; between 
others ıt is so violent that they appear eager to 
rush together. 

Atomic action in no way interferes with the 
weights of the elements; the weight of any 
compound is just the sum of the weights of its 
constituent particles—on this simple hy pothesis 
is built the whole structure of modern chem- 
istry. 

There is no accidental or indifferent mixture 
of constituents in a chemical compound, with 
corresponding gradations of properties. 


— — ÜÜ—]—]—z—z—— ͤ·˙—rL,⁊——; VL... ͤ tL‚—.3—ß2ꝛð .:.... 77. 


tween the combining measures. in his own time, make the mystery plain; and 
Attraction pervades creation from center to that the resurrection of the body will eventu- 
circumference. ally be comprehended by reason, even as it is 


As gravitation, it is the muscle and tendon now accepted by faith. But are we in the 
of the universe by which its mass is held to- | meantime to shut our eyes and suck our 
gether, and its huge limbs are wielded. thumbs like babies who lull themselves to 

„As cohesion and.adhesion, it determines sleep on imaginary milk? True, we should 
the multitude of physical features of its differ- not be wise above what is written in the 
ent parts; as interatomic action, it is the final infallible Word of God. Neither should 
source to which we trace all material changes. we be content to remain ignoraut below 

**Some would attempt to ascribe the three what is written in the volume cf Nature, which, 
varieties of attraction to one common origin, ,when not perverted by the element of sin, is 
or to reduce them to different forms of the | equally infallible in its own proper sphere of 
same force, as there are some who would have | instruction. And, further, we assert that there 
the different kinds of substances to be but vari- | is no presumption in an ardent desire and legit- 
ations of one fundamental material. But these | imate effort to be wise above those conclusions 
generalizations are yet far from being estab- | drawn from the unscientific and contradictory 


lished.” l apprehensions of tbat twofold revelation of 
— — — barmonious truth which is everywhere giveu 
ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS ON THE FIRST under the Pp seal of the great Jehovah 
RESURRECTION. himself, and which should never be considered 
— as correctly understood until each part is seen 
BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. to Se the other, and both are glorified 

—— together. 


It is our intention in this paper to offersome| We have but little patience with the men 
thoughts supplemental to our article in the | who spend their lives in constant efforts to dis- 
April number of THE MICROCOSM on the turb the tranquillity of the Church by publish- 
Resurrection of the Dead;” and also to com- | ing their pessimistic vagaries; and yet we are 
ment in a friendly way u on the contents of fully satisfied that the present prevailing meth- 
sundry communications sent us by parties who | ods of drawing out the distorted meaning of 
give abundant evidence that they critically God's Word must soon give way to a system 
peruse the pages of this magazine. When the of hermeneutics as radically different in its 
April paper was given to the public we knew | basic principle as the substantial theory of 
well enough that any discussion of its topic sound is different from the current notions 
was Only the launching of another frail bark and teachings upon that subject. The mind 
npon the stormy sea of controversy; and we|of the Spirit cannot be ascertained through 
were therefore prepared to receive expressions|any amount of mere learning; neither can 
of opinion from as many sources as there are the doctrinal teachings of the Bible be correct- 

icts in the polemical mariner’s compuss. ly apprehended and formulated through any 

pou the whole, the compliments received sur- process now taught in the common school of 
pass the merits of the article. A number of! inductive reasoning. Spiritual things must be 
our friends, however, have criticised the paper spiritually discerned. Spiritual things! And 
adversely. They are not pleased with it. And what are they ? Something more than matter 
yet we venture to assert that the author was | attenuated into sheer nihility.“ There is no un- 

„El. of Phys., p. 35. suhstantial realm of the Spirit. Neither is 

1 Arnott, El. of Phys, p. 40. there uny unsubstantial entity in the spiritual 
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realm of being. 
essence. 
essence or substantial soul of the Bible. Phi- 
losophy and religion must come to recognize 
tbat substance, as the spirit which maketh 
alive, before the letter will cease to kill one the- 
ological theory by thrusting into its mechanical 
viscera the contradictory javelin of another. 
Doctors of divinity go round about the Bible, 
tell its towers, mark its bulwarks, and con- 
sider its palaces, but how little they know of 
its inner power and glory. Interpreting Script- 
ure by Scripture will do very well when the 
exegete enters the inner court of the canonical 
sanctuary. The proper standpoint of sacred 
hermeneutics is“ between the cherubim.” It is 
not enough for the Church to have faith in an 
unseen Saviour—there must be a corresponding 
faith in an intangible kingdom which cometh 
not by outward observation, but none the less 
real in its veritable and present entities of 
substantial power and glory. Neither religion 
nor science can endure without seeing these in- 
visible entities. It is the mission of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy to demonstrate this great fact to 
a semi-skeptical Church. Otherwise the tenden- 
cy of religion, in the future asin the past, will be 
either toward Saduceean materialism on the 
one hand, or over into Gnostic emptiness on 
tne other, according to the power of the world’s 
preranog philosophy. In either case the Bi- 

le will continue to be a ball of wax. suscepti” 
ble of being molded into a nasıl adorument for 
any theory that can possibly b> originated in the 
brain of the world’s bewilderment. We judge 
of the future by the past; and what is there 
in the past to justify judgment according to 
any other rule? Platonism, the Scholastic 
Philosophy, Cartesianism. Bacona’s theory of 
induction, the sensational teachings of Locke 
and Hobbes, the modern dominancy of mate- 
rialism, all have molded the theology of their 
respective ages. Even the pope has not been 
free from the influence of the prevailing phi- 
losophy of his time. One pope interpreted the 
Bible ex cathedra, to be followed by another, 
whose ex cathedra authority was used to damn 
the infallibility of his predecessor. The private 
individual, whose piety consists largely in curs- 
ing the man who is a larger pope than himself, 
proceeds to draw the meaning from the Bible 
through the little pipe stem of his own private 
and pietistic judgment. Then each sect pro- 
duces a theory of Bible Christianity entirely 
satisfactory to itself until its increasing beter- 
ogeneity makes inevitabie the spawning of 
another sect. So with denuminatious which in 
conservatism take a more permanent charac- 
ter in history. They allow themselves to be 
unconsciously molded by false systems of phi- 
losophy while they suppose themselves Jed by 
the true teachings of God’s Word. Thus the 
Bible is changed into a kaleidoscope and Chris- 
tendom becomes a Babel. 

Our recent paper on the resurrection has had 
the effect of bringing out a polyglot edition 
of Babylonish Exegesis. Never before have 
we been so painfully impressed with the evil 
of our reigning sectarian hermeneutics, and 
made so impatiently anxious for something 
better. No wonder that Dr. J. Williamson 
Nevin pronounces it a wild bull of Bashan 
let loo-e into the garden of the Lord’s house. 
Judging from the number and diversified con- 
tents of the letters received, setting forth as 
many individual opinions as to what the Bible 
is supposed to teach upon the subject of the 


Revealed truth has its inner 
The Word of God is the indwelling 


resurrection, we have concluded that either 
the garden of the Lord’s house is full of bulls, 
or that that which is supposed to be the garden 
is really a wilderness of conflicting opinions. 
The most of these communications we have 
filed away for the future amusement and edifi 
cation of those who shall continue to read THE 
Microcosm in the interesting volumes to come, 
A few samples of the budget have been selected 
for present use, and are now about to be merci- 
fully incorporated in the following paragraphs. 
Some one has been kind enough to send us 
the interesting book of Uriah Smith, published 
at Battle Creek, Mich., on Man’s Nature and 
Destiny.” The treatise speaks well for the 
author's head and heart, and indicates his pos- 
session of ability and skill worthy of being 
employed in defense of something better than 
the theory upon which his arguments are 
strung. He charges Christendom with being a 
Babylon in its possession of 599 creeds, and 
then makes it more Babylonish than ever by 
adding thereto the creed of unconsciousness 
for the souls of the departed saints, and utter 
annihilation for both the bodies and souls of 
the wicked. His rendering of Scripture and 
familiarity with other authors show schol-, 
arly research and extensive reading. He 
also exhibits commendable Christian fair- 
ness in his examination of the passages 
thought to bear upon the subject treatel. 
What fault. then. can be found with the 
author’s work? Simply this. He tried to see 
the sacred entities of the most holy place 
| from the outer court of the sanctuary; and 
therefore distance Jent nothing but enchant- 
ment to his view, Besides, his standpoint, 
philosophically, was wrong. Whetber bis soul 
will retain or Jose its consciousness after death, 
one thing is a fixed fact, that it was already 
here unconscious of the most substantial and 
sublime realities around it and within it. We 
therefore do not blame Uriah for allowing him- 
self to lc pushed, like his namesake, to the 
front of the battle. and for writing as he did 
upon the destiny of man. For the same reason 
the mantle of charity should be thrown over 
the narrow and naked shoulders of other 
theories concerning the nature of the soul. For 
many years the prevailing tendency of the 
world’s philosophy was materialistic. The uni- 
verse was fast coming to be regarded as full of 
matter with no room for anything else. As a 
consequence this monstrous heresy disgusted 
the nobler yearnings of the human heart, and 
caused the current of human inquiry to flow in 
the opposite direction. The result was a nest of 
full-fledged vagaries, such as the mentality of 
molecular motion, spiritualisticism of dancing 
furniture. a state of utter unconsciousness for 
the pious who have pitched their tents upon 
the Hadeap plains. and a state of eternal anni- 
hilation for the wicked. These conclusions of 
Smith and others were not altoget her unnatural. 
False philosophy was a prevailing power in 
ithe world. It delivered its lectures in the halls 
of ernie it flew abroad upon the wings of 
plausible literature, and seduced many of the 
most powerful and polished pulpits of Christen- 
dom. Tbe Problem of Human Life had not yet 
been written. But now it is different. A new 
era has dawned. Conscious immortality of the 
soul has been brought to view from a better 
standpoint. Hereafter, this will be the con- 
demnation of unscientific vagaries that sub- 
stantial scientific light has been brought into 
the world. Had Substantialism not come and 


spoken as no other system of mere philosophy 
ever did, the present generation had not bad 
such sin, but now they have vo cloak for their 
sin. Let the soul-sleepers arouse from their 
present Jrowsiness, and view themselves as pos- 
sessed of substantial and organized entities, and 
they will bave neither fear, desire. nor argu- 
ment for that suspension and annihilation of 
human existence, which, according to Battle 
Creek theology, is the natural destiny of man. 

No. 2 is an anouy mous communication from 
some one at Millersburg, Pa., whose gender 
and morals are equally doubtful. The un- 
known writcr raised two points ‘of objection to 
our April paper, viz.: 1. That our treatise on 
the resurrection ‘‘ is as clear as mud.” While 
modest candor requires us to express our sin- 
cere regrets that our articles in THE MICROCOSM 
are not bright with the radiauce of intellect, we 
hope to make this paragraph sufficiently lucid 
to be understood by that unprincipled scribbler 
of anonymous letters, We also believe that 
even the obscurity of ecieutific ‘‘ mud is pref- 
erable to that exceedingly transparent theology 
according to which an essential part of man’s 
being is to hold its existence in ten thousand 
years of dust.“ 2. That we have departed from 
the teaching of theScriptures in not holding to 
the resurrection of every particle of material 
of which the grave is made the repository; and 
that without the resurrection of all such parti- 
cles. the body will not be the same. What a 
crushing criticism! Under its ponderous load 
we bow the sappliant knee of recantation. 
While we still believe in the resurrection of the 
dead in the full sense of per: onal and bodily 
identity, we are now ready to acknowledge one 
exception to the general rule. Since receiving 
the above said communication, our faith has 
undergone a slight modification. At present we 
ure not able to understand how any man who 
is too cowardly to make his identity kno wn be. 
fore death can pope te bave it preserved through 
the trying ordeal of tbat last great change. 
Neitber will we be disposed to consider it any 
grent loss to the sacramental host of God when, 
at the resurrection reveille, the angelic adju- 
tant of all the armies shull announce that the 
little individual of Millersburg, Pa., wio was 
too contemptible in moral cowardice to make 
known his identity in time, is to be reckoned 
as insignificantly missing to all eternity. 

No. 8 is an adverse criticism by Rev. ——, of 
the M. E. Church, ——, Ks., whom having not 
seen we love and admire because he dares to 
say just what he has been taught to believe 
upon the subject. He is an avowed substan- 
tialist, is struggling hard to become an inde- 
pendent thinker, and is evidently a gentleman 
of quite extensive reading. His communica- 
tion was not what it might have been in the 
way of high-toned Christian courtesy; and yet 
we should not complain of his cutting sarcasm, 
because, in opening up correspondence with a 
stranger, he did not entertain an angel una- 
wares. If we ever meet our good Methodist 
brother, we shall offer him the right hand of 
fellowship and tender him a most hearty 
greeting. 

He complains that we did not furnish a com- 
plete and satisfactory solution of the question 
treated, and in the same connection expresses 
the fear that we have unconsciously fallen into 
modern rationalism—that we have taken 
issue with the Teacher and teachings of Jobn 
v. 26-29,” and that our article teaches “the 
cremation or evaporation of the human form 
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divine.” instead of a genuine resurrection. The 
gentle brother then throws the mantle of chari- 
ty over our heretical *' form divine by express- 
ing the belief that we are a young man and 
of “immature scholarship.” To the last count 
in the foregoing indictment we plead guilty; 
and while we are asking the mercy of the court 
we take pleasure in calling the attention of the 
learned bench to the utterance of one who had 
the well-deserved reputation for mature schol- 
arship. We introduce our Kansas critic to 
Bishop Foster of the M. E. Church, and cali 
the former's attention to what has been left on 
record by that pious, Jearced, and eloquent 
man. In his course of lectures delivered be- 
fore the Chautauqua Assembly in 1878, and af- 
terward published in his Beyond tl e Grave,” 
p. 162, the scholarly divine says: The word 
resurrection is strained when it is insisted that 
it is equivalent to the statement that the exact 
body is to be restored. It may even be doubted 
whether it is an assertion concerning any part 
of the body. Its utmost meaning is, that the 
MAN who is cut down by death shall lire aud 
flourish again” (italics and capitals ours). Also 
on p. 161: There is no particle of it [the body] 
that it be soul] particularly cares for. If it 
should lose atom by atom, as in fact it does 
daily, it would not go into mourning. Its 
mold in the grave will have no special charm 
for the soul. Let us cease to be the sport of 
dreams and slaves of prejudice.” Our Kansas 
brother will please ia attention to the above 
admonition. His bishop 1s speaking. Let judg- 
ment begin in his corner of God's house, and 
after he has cleared the docket at home be will 
probably meet with more success in his efforts 
to convict and correct other heretics of like 
precious faith. 

The fourth and last communication we shall 
notice in this paper is from a minister of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. We 
meet, therefore, upon liberal ground. The 
* Heidelberg Confession“ was never intended as 
a strait-jacket for any man’s reserved rights and 
opinions. We know of nothing in its teachings 
in couflict with our expressed view of the first 
resurrection as seen in the light of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy. If, however, it should become 
manifest in the future that that venerable and 
amiable little book, or for that matter any 
other confession in Christendom, is evidently 
at variance with the obvious teachings of true 
science, the symbol must be made to undergo 
any such change and modification as may 


necessary to bring it into harmony with the 
truth. e consider the foregoing assertion as 


neither very original nor radical, but a pro 

sition which must be regarded as fundamentally 
correct as long as progress is the watch-word 
of science, and perfection the pole-star of bu- 
man history. And we remark further that sci- 
ence is not under bonds to appear before the 
bar of the Bible. when the latter is considered 
as a mere volume of valuable archives to be 
ransacked at random by tbe vandalism of ma- 
terialistic induction. Both the teachings of 
science and the Bible as now constituted, and 
as it now incorporates not only divine, but also 
human elements—which. it is reasonably pre- 
sumed, may. notwithstanding its recent revision, 
possess at least some slight possibility of further 
defects—must finally appear for judgment at 
the bar of God's Word. which is forever set- 
tled in the heavens.” This substantial Word of 
God is the Truth, whose goings forth are from 
of old, from everlasting, and fron: whoee de 
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cisions in all matters of conflicting theories 
there can be no appeal. 

But to the letter of Bro. S. His first difficulty 
is that our article on the First Resurrection ” 
„ implies that as regards those who die unsaved 
there is no resurrection at all.” To which we 
reply that bis inference has no legitimate ex- 
istence. It is one he had no right to draw from 
our silence upon that side of a general subject 
which we had undertaken to treat only in part. 
He seems not to know that the term first im- 
2105 a second. either in numerical order, or in 

ind, sometimes in both order aud kind. Sup- 
pose that Rev. Mr. S. were to write an essay on 
sheep and remain silent concerning goats. 
would it be reasonable for any one to infer that 
his paper teaches by implication that there are 
no goats? Or suppose the brother were to come 
out in the columns of THE MICROCOSM with au 
article on the moral beauty of Jesus, and in the 
same treatise say nothing whatever concerning 
the ugliness of the devil. would such silence 
imply that he did not believe in the existence 
of such a being? If Bro. S. is satisfied with 
his theology upon the subject of the resurrec- 
tion, we do hope that he will proceed to pick 
an uncompromising quarrel with his logic is 
applied in the case represented by the above 
quotation. 

The second difficulty of our Reformed brother 
is one which has perplexed every theologian 
who has ever tried to think upon the subject in 
a scientific way. With what body do they 
come?” The argument of Bro. S. is as follows: 
„Christ's resurrection is the pattern of the 
resurrection of all others who shall arise; the 
material body of Christ was raised from the 
grave; therefore it follows that the same will 
take place as tu the material of the bodies of 
others.” First, we deny the truth of the ma- 
jor proposition as held in the questionable 
ight of our current theology. Christ's resur- 
rection is the pattern in the sense that he is 
the substance and root-principle of the con- 
crete and glorious mystery. To make Christ a 
mere outward pattern, in a mechanical sense, 
of any fact, or act, or achievement in the his- 
tory of the individual Christian, or in the hbis- 
tory of his kingdom from grace to glory, be- 
trays the wretchedness of abstract thinking, 
and the leanness of our most popular theologi- 
cal literature. Away with such mince-pie di- 
vinity! Christ indulged in no rhetorical flour- 
ish when he said: I am the resurrection.” 
His is therefure the pattern of the saint’s resur- 
rection, not in the sense of something to be 
copied after, but as the principle of resurrec- 
tion fruit. Paul so understood the subject 
treated in Cor. xv. Otherwise, the whole chap- 
ter would be a miserable mese of jargon. The 
core of bis masterly argument is in substance: 
If you do not admit the flowing of the stream, 
you deny the existence of the fountain; but 
the fountain is a fact—Christ is the resurrec- 
tion, and he is risen from the dead, and, there- 
fore, tbe stream must flow as a necessary and 
legitimate result, viz.: All who are substantial- 
ly and organically in him are already risen 
with him. and the process must complete itself 
in the resurrection of their bodies.” 

But it does not follow that the material of 
their bodies will arise as Christ arose in his ma- 
terial body. That sort of reasoning would lead 
us to conclude that St. Peter’s resurrection will 
show the pail-prints which the Apostle received 
in his crucifixion, and a continuance thereof 
would lead us into absurdity, world without 


| come to this. 


end. Paul said that he was crucified with 
Christ, and by the cross of Christ. Are we 
therefore to conclude that his material body 
hung upon the material cross on which tbe 
Redeemer died? Even Catholicism in the doc- 

trine of the mass, does not teach ansthin 
more objectionable than some of the material- 
istic inferences of such Protestant theology. 
It is in this way that violence is done to the 
Bible, science and common sense. And it will 
never be otherwise, indeed. until a general and 
hearty spars era of the invisible and organic 
entities of being becomes the guiding star of 
both faith and reason. It must ultimately 
Science must endure as reeing 

the invisible, or perish utterly from the earth. 
We believe in a full salvation, and in a full 
resurrection; but our faith has neither room 
nor relish for the many monstrous deductions 
of materialistic philosopby pow pestering the 
Church as severely as the frogs did the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt. If this is rationalism, we are 
proud to plead guilty of the charge. The prac- 
tice that once filled the Church on earth with 
relics is bad enough; the theology that tries to 
carry them into the Church triumphant is 
worse. It may appeal to the resurrection of 
the Second Adam, but will find no justification 
in that principle and formative period of a pro- 
cess in which all saints have a consequential 
part. Christ was without sin, and as there is 
no merit in physical decay there was no reason 
why God’s holy One should see corruption. As 
ure water leaves no sediment, so the immacu- 
ate Redeemer left uo remains in his death. 
The saint leaves a sediment behind, bechuse 
every principle and particle of his essential 
personal being is filtered through the Rock of 
. Publish it through THE MICROCOSM, 
and keep it before the people, that in the light 
of the more Substantial Philosophy of th2 
dawning future it will be seen and acknowl- 
edged that the sedimental deposits of the gravo 
are no more necessary to constitute the saint's 
complete identical being in the glorified state 
of the just made perfect than the settlings of 
impure water are essential to the water as such 
after God has taken it up and clothed it upon 
in the clouds of heaven, to reflect the beauty of 
the sunbeams, and give back the rays of his 

supernal glory. 
ONT, Ohio. 
—— . △⏑ 6 
THE WORLD SAVED THROUGH A NATION. 
No. 1. 


BY REV. 8. A. TAFT, D. D, 


Facts are facts, and fact is not fiction. Let 
us therefore look at some of the following 
facts, for facts they are, and contemplate them 
in their bearing on that great truth, so lately 
enunciated in the columus of THE MICROOCOSM, 
by the able pen of Prof. M. Dozier, namely, 
* The salvation of the world in, and through, 
and by the salvation of a apec nation.” 

The redemption of the Bible is national, and 
not racial, except it may be indirectly. It was 
the redemption of man in his social relations, 
as nuder government and law. and not asa 
soul simply. It was the redemption of the 
state, or of man in his aggregate capacity and 
as constituting the state, and not as an indi- 
vidual or an immaterial entity alone. Hence 
the facts. And, 

1. It is a fact that in A. M. 2468, in the Penin- 
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sula of Sinai, and under the leadership of hbis 
chosen servant Moses. the God of the Bible did 
tben and tbere organize for himself a terrestrial 
kingdom, commonwealth, or polity. 


2. It is a fact that this commonwealth, or 
polity, was organized of the people or descend- 
ants of Abrabam, in the line of Isaac, Jacob, 
and his twelve sons. 


8. It is a fact that this same commonwealth 
was established A. M. 2503-8, under the leader- 
ship of Joshua. in the land of Canaan, or what 
is now known as the Holy Land.” 


4. It is a fact that the constitution or funda- 
mental law of this Holy Polity was twofold, 
(a) the old covenant,” and (b) tbe “new 
covenant.” 


5. It is a fact that the old covenant was 
“ added” (Gal. iii. 19) to the new. Hence (a) 
these two covenants sustained to each otber 
the relation of codicil or supplement to prin- 
cipal or chief, of shadow to substance, of sign 
to the thing signified, or of type to anti-type; for 
that which is added is codicil, or supplemen- 
tary to that to which the addition is made. And 
every substance casts its own shadow. It 
cannot cast the shadow of something else. 
Every shadow, therefore. is an exact outline of 
the substance which cast it. It cannot be the 
outline of any other substance. It follows, 
therefore, that between shadow and substance 
this law must hold, the law of perfect and com- 
plete correspondence. If the shadow is that of 
a man, the substance must be a man. It can- 
not ,be any otber substance. And so, if the 
shadow is that of a people, organized under 
government, and in possession of a country or 
dominion, the substance must be the same 
thing, except it must be irifinitely superior. 
Hence the oid covenant, and the things under it, 
was the shadow of the new covenant and the 
things under it, I mean the essential and neces 
sary things. (b) The new covenant was really 
older than the old covenant by all the time 
that intervened between the gift of the one and 
the addition of the other. And this, from Gal. 
iii. 17, we learn war a period of four hundred 
and thirty years. It follows, therefore, that 
the precise date of the new or substantial cove- 
nant was A. M. 2038; for the date of the old or 
shadow covenant was the date of the shadow or- 
ganization of the holy commonwealth; and this 
we have seen was A. M. 2468. And, if from this 
latter date, we subtract the 480 years, we have 
left A. M. 2038 as the date of the new covenant. 
And it isa fact that in that identical year, 
Jehovah did make a covenant, and confirm the 
same to his servant Abraham, Gen. 15. And 
it is a fact also that that covenant guaranteed 
a nation, and hence a government, for a nation 
is impossible without a government. It guar- 
anteed also a country or place for the same rea- 
son. And more, it guaranteed the mightiness 
and ultimate universality of this nation; and 
bence its ultimate, universal prevalence over 
all men and the world. And we know that 
this nation was commenced as noted in fact 2. 
And further. we know that to this nation, as 
the base and groundword of its organization. 
the old shadow covenant was given. It fol- 
lows therefore that the old covenant was adaed 
to the covenant made with Abrabam. and be- 
came tbe codicil or supplement to that cove- 
nant. But the covenant made, given, and con- 
firmed to Abraham was the covenant to which 
Paul alludes in Gal. iii.17, and which he says, was 
the covenant before confirmed of God.” And 


it is a fact that Jesus was the mediator of this 
covenant. ‘‘ Of which,” says Paul, ae Morea 
was not the mediator.” But, from Heb. viii. 
and ix. 15, we learn that Jesus was the mediator 
of the new covenant. And this isstyled also the 
“ better” covenant. The new covenant, there- 
fore, was the covenant made and confirmed to 
Abraham. And it is called the new covenant, 
not because it was the later given, but because 
it was the later executed, or brought into force. 
The new covenant, therefore, being itself the 
covenant before confirmed of God, and this in 
turn being the covenant made to Abraham, 
was the old. original, foundation covenant or 
compact of the holy commonwealth. And 
everythiog said and done, of a governmental 
nature or character, was said and done with 
direct reference to this instrument. It became 
the Alpha and the Omega of every substantial 
movement of the nation. It was the needle of 
the nation’s destiny. 


6. It is a fact that the new covenant: was 
confirmed, but not dedicated, an important 
omission. right at the time of its gift or bestow- 
ment. Gen. x.v. Biblically considered, there is 
an essential difference between the confirma- 
tion of an instrument and its dedication. The 
one, for a time at least, may exist without the 
other, or they may exist in conjunction. Con- 
firmation may exist without dedication; but 
dedication cannot exist without previous con- 
firmation. Each is a distinct action, and has a 
distinct purpose. The one is assurance; the 
other is execution, or putting into force. An 
instrument must first be contirmed, however, 
before it can be dedicated. Assurance must 
precede execution. Assured, the article of 
agreement may lay for a long time, as was the 
case in the instance of the new covenant, be- 
fore it is executed. And in all this time the 
compact is said to be wanting in force, or is 
legally inoperative. 


In the confirmation of an instrument, tbere 
is (a) a cutting” and then (b) there is a pass- 
ing between the parts cut. And this passing 
between the parts cut is performed by one or 
both the parties to the compact, according as it 
is made to a person or with a person. If made 
to a person, then the party making the cove- 
pant passes between the parts single- handed 
and alone, but in full view of the party to whom 
the compact is made. If made with a person, 
that is if the covenant is mutual, and imposes 
mutual obligations, then both parties to the 
agreement pass between the parts cut. There 
is no instance, however, where God and man 
has ever jointly confirmed an agreement. But 
there is evidence where each has done it to the 
other. Genesis xv. 17 is in evidence that God 
confirmed an agreement to Abraham. And 
Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19, is in evidence that Israel con- 
firmed an agreement to God. In the former 
case the agreement is always sure to be verified. 
in the latter it is extremely doubtful. But this 

assing between the parts cut was confirmation. 
dication, however. is another thing entirely. 

It consisted in sprinkling both the article of 
agreement and the parties involved with blood. 
eb. ix. 19. 20; Ex. xxiv. 6-8. But the new cove- 
nant was not thus sprinkled at the time it was 
made, nor until long vcars afterward. There was 
simply a passing between the parts. This was 
confirmation, but nct dedication. The cove- 
nant therefore was as yet inoperative; nor 
could it come into force until dedicated: for 
dedication, and not confirmation, made the in- 
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strument dedicated leyally active. It gave it 
vitality and made it immediately effective for 
the purpose contemplated. But the time had 
not yet come to give force to the new covenant. 
Things essential to its execution were not yet 
in existence. The nation even that was guar- 
anteed by this covenant, and to whom it was 
one day to be a fundamental law, had not yet 
been born. Hence confirmation was all that 
was necessary; and the dedication could be put 
over indefinitely, or until a time appointed. 
And this is just what was done. The dedica- 
tion was delayed for centuries, or from A. M. 
2083 to a. M. 4128, or a. D. 34. And yet, in all 
this long period, the new covenant lay there in 
the archives of the nation, not altogether a 
dead letter, though legally inoperative, but as 
a mighty lodestone, governing and controlling 
the nation’s marvelous destiny. 


7. It is a fact that the old covenant was con- 
firmed and partially dedicated, right at or very 
near the time it was made. Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19; 
Ex. xxiv. 5-8; Heb. ix. 19. 20. I say it was 
partially dedicated, not fully so, for it could 
not be fully dedicated without the death of its 
testator: but for reasons, this could not be 
quite yet; and therefore in the outset the dedi- 
cation was only partial. It is true, Moses, the 
testator of the old covenant, died by proxy in 
the death of the victims whose blood was em- 

loyed for the purposes of dedication; but the 
aw required tne actual death of the actual 
testator, before the testament could come into 
full force. Heb. ix. 17. The practical dedication 
therefore of the old covenant could make it 
ouly partially effective. It made it effective 
for tne purpose of organization, and such other 
ppoe as were then pending, but not for in- 
tance. Moses must actually die before the 
old will could come into full force, so that the 
servant or minor heir could obtain a minor's 
possession. And this did not occur until some 
forty years after the particular dedication. He 
died, however, and immediately after the na- 
tion acquired their tewporary, lease-hold pos- 
session. 


Moses was the testator of the old covenant 
just as Jesus is the testator of the new cove- 
nant. and by precisely the same law, viz., divine 
appointment and designation. It was necessary, 
therefore, that the servant testator should die, 
before the servant will, or the will in the inter- 
est of the servant or minor heir, could come into 
full force. I use these terms, servant na- 
tion,” servant testator,” ‘servant will,” ‘‘serv- 
ant inheritance,” etc., to distinguish the old 
from the new order of things, or things as they 
will be under the new covenant, when the 
kingdom and all its affairs will pass out of the 
bands of the son minor into the hands of the 
soo major. 


8. It is a fact that God's nation was originally 
organized under the codicil or supplementary 
law, and not under the old original compact of 
tbe nation. It follows therefore that the organi- 
zation thus effected was provisional and tem 
rary, and not permanent. This is a most im- 
portant fact. The organization thus effected 
was not designed nor intended to hold forever, 
but only for a season, or until permanent re- 
sults could be reached. A codicil condition 
of things is 1 8 provisional. It is with a 
view of present benefits, and to prepare the 
way and lay the foundations of that which is 
to come after, namely. the permanent and abid- 
ing. 
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And I trust this fact may have its full weight 
with any who may be following the argument 
in hand, and in confirmation of that great 
truth, viz., ‘ The salvation of the world in, and 
through, and by the salvation of a specific 
nation.” A temporary arrangement implies a 
permanent one. And since the divine common- 
wealth, in its original organization or founding. 
wus only provisionally organized, the natural 
inference is that a permanent organization was 
contemplated. And since no permanent or- 

nization has ever yet been attempted, it fol- 
ows that such an organization is still an event 
of the future, and remains to be executed. And 
such is the fact. Nevertheless it is sure to 
come in its appointed time. Let no one deceive 
himself with the idea, that because the time has 
been long, and is not even yet, that therefore it 
will never be. For as God lives, and live he 
does. it certainly will be. Notbing can stay it. 
God has appointed the time for every specific 
event in history, and the moment any of those 
times comes around, and they are recurring 
every day, the thing determined for that par- 
ticular time is sure to occur. It will come, and 
will not tarry. And so all the great purposes of 
God are sure to be verified and made good. each 
in its appointed season. And £o, too, it will be 
in this matter of the divine polity. In the time 
appointed it will be permanently organized and 
established in its own country or dominion. 
And thence on, its career will be swift and 
glorious. It will become great and mighty, and 
nothing can stay it. But no more now. Hold 
in mind the facts thus far given, and see my 
next. 

SANTA ROSA, Cal. 


A SPECIMEN INDORSEMENT. 

The following is a specimen of many of the 
kind notices we are now receiving from those 
who have taken advantage of our unparalleled 
offer of Appleton’s New American Encyclo- 
pedia, and will show bow it is appreciated: 


Messrs. HALL & Co:— 

The $50 worth of your valuable books have ar- 
rived. The sixteen leather-bound volumes of the 
Encyclopedia also came in good Order, and I 
would not take $60 for the set.. I told my people 
about your great offer in THE MICROCOSM, and 
they at once urged me to go to work and secure 
the Encyclopedia for my library. They sub- 
scribed for your books and paid me in advance, 
so I could send the $50. Many thanks to the 
people on the Hrdetown charge for their liber- 
ality. I feel sure if my brethren in tne Erie 
Conference, as well as in others, knew of your 


PO- | offer, they would soon be at work on their vari- 


ous charges to secure this important accession 
totheir libraries, Only think of it—a $96 set of 
Encyclopedia for nothing, except a little riding 
about among the people! Accept my sincere 
thanks for your kindness, 
S. Dimmick, Pastor, 
Hydetown, Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the viewsof our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have dune more than oncesince this 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR. 


THEORY. 


THE CRISIS REACHED AT LAST. 


As the reader will no doubt remember, we 
intimated last month, in speaking of Dr. Swan- 
der's great paper reviewing the sound contro- 
versy, that the battle, in all probability, was not 
yet ended, and that new assailants, with new 
weapons, might be expected, whose assaults 
would have to be met and repelled before Sub- 
stantialism could rest peacefully upon its lau- 
rels. True enough, the prophecy was at that 
very time being fulfilled, and we have a new 
argument for the wave-theory right at the very 
extremity of its existence, which on first sight 
seemed to give it a new lease of life. Before, 
however, introducing this novel and startling 
argument we will give a brief history of the 
way in which it all came about. 

Dr. Henry A. Mott, our excellent contributor, 
and the prospective managing editor of this 
mugazine, in consequence of his recently pub- 
lished book on Sound in opposition to the wave- 
theory, has become involved in a spicy contro- 
versy on the merits of that discussion, with per- 
haps the most ingeniously critical and persistent 
of all the professors of physics in this country 
who adbere to the wave-theory of sound. This 
professor, we are pleased to say, we have known 
well and long. and have always entertained a 
high appreciation of his ingenuity and prow- 
ess, not to say audacity. in scientific criticism, 
having frequently tested his capability in that 
direction. But as the controversy is private, 
Dr. Mott requests that the name of his opponent 
shall not be divulged, though he is willing that 
our readers shall have the benefit of the most 
advanced argument for the wave-theory yet 
discovered—an argument which, by the way, 
we may justly term the last ditch of that be- 
leagured hypothesis. 

It seems that early in the progress of the con- 
troversy, the argument naturally: drifted into 
the now admitted enormously slow motion of 
the prong of a tuning-fork while still sounding 
audibly, and upon which the doctor had in his 
bonk properly risked the whole controversy. 
Of course it became his distinguished critic’s 
duty to attack and demolish this citadel of 
Substantialism, or else frankly to abandon all 
further efforts to defend the old theory. He 
gave up at the start, though quite reluctantly, 
all pretense to the ‘swiftly advancing” motion 
of the prong as claimed by Tyndall, Helmholtz, 
and all tbe old standard writers on acoustics. 
He admitted that all such claims had to be 
abandoned on account of their exposure by the 
“ finishing demonstration,” and by Capt. 
Carter’s experiment, more than confirming the 
same. After this admission there seemed noth- 
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ing left for the theory except a resort to Prof. 
Stokes’ rapid alternations of the prong while 
thus moving such short distances as tu make 
their motion almost infinitely slow, as Capt.” 
Carter had proved. But this rapid alternation 
argument did not of itself look very promising, 
since just about the time the professor struck 
it, the April MiIcROCOSM appeared with the 
review of Prof. Stokes’ admission, in which it 
was shown that if one slow motion would not 
produce a condensation of the air any number 
of similar motions no swifter would do no bet- 
ter. Hence the doctor's critic saw at a glance, 
in direct contradiction of Prof. Stokes, that 
any one single motion, however slow, must 
scmehow or other be shown to produce a con- 
densation of the air, ur the game was up with 
the wave-theory. 


Just about that time we can imagine one cf 
the most terrific meutal struggles agitating that 
professor’s brain that has probably ever taken 
possession of a great head in this country. 
The drift of that mental agitation was this: 
bow was it possible for a single slow swing of 
a tuning-fork’s prong—moving 25,000 times 
slower than the outer end of the hour- hand of 
a regulator clock—to condense tbe air, which ie 
perfectly mobile and free to slip aside, when 
the motion of one’s hand at a velocity of a foot 
in a second, or millious of times swifter, as 
Prof. Stokes conceded, would only displace the 
air- particles, causing them to slip aside and 
thus restore equilibrium just as it would in an 
incompressible fluid like water? No wonder. 
with such a tremendous mechanical and philo. 
sophical difficulty confronting him, that his 
mind must have undergone a fearful excite- 
ment, as we have supposed. But the professor 
is a veritable giant in his way, and was equal 
to the emergency, at least so far as to strike a 
solution. which for the time being seemed to 
put his mind at rest. That solution is as fol- 
lows: although it is true, as Prof. Stokes de- 
clares, that a slow motion, like that of the 
hand, will not compress the air after the mov- 
ing body starts and the air gets into motion, 
yet “the first instant” of any motion of a 
body, however slow, will and must compress 
the air. Reader. this is no burlesque or trav- 
esty on science falsely so-called, as the sequel 
will soon show. This resort to the absolute 
* first instant” of motion, as the only part of 
it wbicb can produce a condensation, may, 
therefore, be properly styled the last ditch of 
the wave - theory. 

When Dr. Mott received the letter contain- 
ing this final solution of the problem, be showed 
it to us, and asked how we would answer it. 
We proposed then and there to take the job off 
his hands and write a reply which he could 
adopt if he felt so disposed, or use as much of 


it as he liked. We made the offer, because we 
felt sure tbat this same ‘‘first-instant” logic 
would come up, jn all probability, in the futnre 
to vex Substantialism, and that it would be 
well for readers of THE MiIcROCOSM to have the 
answer, in all its fullness, recorded in its pages 
ready for use when it should be needed, as we 
propose (and we might as well honestly confess 
it here) that no critic, whatever be his genius 
or audacity, shall put any difficulty in the way 
of the Substantial Philosophy that shall not be 
wiped out in these pages, if God spares our life 
long enough to have the said difficulty pre- 
sented. 

By permission of Dr. Mott we copy the salient 
paragraphs of the professor's argument below, 
after which we print our answer verbatim as 
we dashed it off and handed it to Dr. Mott. If 
the ‘‘first instant” dodge can live after the 
analysis thus made, it surely has a right to life. 
Here, first, are the distinguished critic’s essen- 
tial points: 

„THE MAIN POINT NOW. 

J am bere brought to the one main point be- 
fore us now, viz.:-—The difference of pulse effect 
between the first instant and the succeeding in- 
stants of unchanged motion. This you seem to 
know nothing about; and I want vour keenest 
attention while I try to bring it before you. 

At page 48 you quote Tyndall as saying: 
‘When a common pendulum oscillates it tenis 
to form a condensation in front and a rarefac- 
tion behind. But it is only a tendency, the 
motion is so slow, and the air isso elastic that 
it moves away in front before it is sensibly con- 
densed and fills the space behind before it can 
become sensibly dilated. Hence waves or 
pulses are not generated by the pendulum.’ 

„Jou understand Tyndall as here teaching, 
that there is no condensation of the air by the 
motion of the pendulum; and all your reason- 
ing for twenty pages is based on this idea. 
You split up the time and the motion; and vou 
well argue, that if there is no condensation by 
one foot of motion in one second, then there 
can be no condensation by one inch of motion 
in one-twelfth of aseconc. Thus argues Hall; 
thus goes vour book: and thus all vour letter 
tome. And of course if you understand Tyn- 
dall and acoustical science rightly, you have 
it all your own way. But J do not so under- 
stand the case. 

Jo my apprehension it is the first instant 
of forward mot ion that does the condensing of the 
air, and the following motion adds little if 
anything to it. For inthe first instant the air 
next against the prong in front bas not time to 
get out of the way through the air’s mobility: 
but when longer time is given (by continued 
forward motion) the farther air reached has 
time to move aside mostly before being pressed 
or condensed further. 

J illustrate by a box dragged through light 
snow. For the first yard. the snow is pressed 
forward and condensed in front of the bor; but 
now the full capacity of the box-front to carry 
snow with it is reached, and thenceforward 
the snow will be thrown to each side. and if 
mobile enough would flow around to fill up tae 
path made behind. Ifthe environment be thus 
mobile, as when the box is dragged in water, 
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there will be a certain amount of heaping up 
in front, in proportion to velocity: and after 
that is reached, there is no further heaping up or 
condensation ahead however far the box may be 
dragged. 

T.. us we say of the swinging pendulum. 
One inch of its motion can condense tne air 
ahead of it just as much asthe whole foot of 
its swing can do. With the box in snow or 
water, and with the pendulum or prong in air, 
each particular velocity has its particular ca- 
pacity for heaping up or condensation of the 
environment ahead: and when that capacity is 
reached, no further continuance of that veloci- 
ty produces any more condensation; while the 
very continuance (as in case of the pendulum) 
prevents that rapid alternation which alone 
would create waves or pulses. . The 
very first instant of pendulum swing (but the 
slightest fraction of an inch) would produce 
an air-pulse, if that instant reversed in rapid 
alternation; but its last instant dies into no 
motion at all. And the whole swing gives no 
more ‘tendency’ to air vibration than would 
come from the average rate of it from the 
smallest fraction of the distance. 

* * # * + 

»The reason why rapid alternation produces 
air waves (and sound) is, because by this means 
a great number of first instants both forwurd 
and backward are secured; whereas by longer 
continued onward motion, little if anything is 


we 
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effected after the one first instant. and there is 


no more condensation in a mile than in the 
cighth of an inch. 

This view of scientific acoustics ought to 
answer all the arguments and questions of your 
book and of your letter. You say, Surely, 
the 256th of an inch of air gets out of the way 
in the 256th of a second, just as the whole inch 
of air gets out of the way (without being con- 
densed) during the full second.’ I answer 
(1) The whole inch of air does not get out of 
the way during the full second; for there is a 
small condensation at the start, which is kept 
up without increase to the end; but it is so 
small for so much time, and without alterna- 
tion, that it produces no sensible effect. (2) 
Therefore, the first 256th of an inch of air does 
not have time to get out of the way in its 256th 
of a second of time, though the after fractions 
do have time to escape in their longer periods 
of probation. 

„ give a homely illustration: Ten geese are 
standing in a row one yard apart, and you 
stand with a club one yard from the first. 
Now, because you can hit the first goose in one 
second, does it follow that vou can go on, and 
hit all the ten geese in ten seconds? I trow 
not. You may say, Ahl but the farther geese 
found out you were cuming, und made off; 
while the farther air-particles have no such 
information.’ Don't be too fast: I Se ae The 
farther air does get word; the air pulse starts 
off almost like lightning, the instant the first 
particle (or goose!) is touched. And before the 
morag body has got the whole inch, the warn- 
ing pulse has gone through the nir a long way 
off, condensing every particle along its path, 
and thus warning it to push out of the way, if 
it gets time before an alternation of motion 
occurs.” 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 
(As handed tu Dr. Mott by the Editor.) 
As all other portions of your communication 
are comparatively trivial in importance, I come 


directly to your Gibraltar—what vou call your 
“one main point.” With a flourish of trum- 

ets you present it as an invincible argument 
in defense of the wave - theory. Io fact you 
virtually make it the last ditch” of that 
theory, and intrench yourself witain it as if 
you had come to stay. You state it as the 
differeuce of pulse-effect between the jirst in- 
stant and the succeeding instants of unchanged 
motion;” and vou kindly add:—*‘ This you 
seem to know nothing about Possibly you may 
find yourself badly mistaken, and that you are 
the one who has yet to learn the A B C’s of the 
real problem you have sprung. Instead of 
knowing nothing about it. I have long known 
that it was destined to be the final resort, as 
the forlorn hope of wave-theorists, when every- 
thing else bad failed them, which you now 
virtually concede. You surrender the idea 
that the “swiftly advancing” prong. as held 
by all the old authorities, is necessary to pro- 
duce sound. That, you now admit to have 
been exploded. And vow I will show that 
your one main point is a clear and unequiv- 
ocal admission of the correctness of 19y cen- 
tral proposition against the wave-theorr, 
namely, that, whether the motion be long or 
short, whether there be one or many motions, 
it is the velocity of contact alone which does or 
does not condense tbe free and mobile air. and 
that without sufficient velocity no condensa. 
tion can occur either at the “first instant“ or 
anywhere else. You have flatly denied this 
position of mine in a previous letter, and here, 
unconsciously, you admit its truth. This I 
will so completely demonstrate at the very be- 
ginning of my reply that you will not have an 
inch of ground to stand on. 

Plainly, the only advantage you can claim 
for the first instant” of contact, while the 
air-particles are at rest, over contact with them 
after they have commenced moving, must be 
the greater velocity of coniact when at rest, 
and you ought to have seen it. It makes not 
the slightest difference whether the struck 
body is at rest or moving in the same direc- 
tion as the striking body, except the simple 
difference whicb occurs in the velocity of con- 
tact. It is only velocity of contact in both 
cases which produces the impression. Had 
you possessed the least rudimentary knowledge 
of the laws of inertia in relation to bodies at 
rest and in motion, you could not have so 
fatally conceded my whole urgument after 
having denied it. You would have known that 
a cannon ball, moving 1000 feet a second, and 
striking a target at rest, would produce no 
more compression than it would if the target 
were moving 500 feet a second in the same 
direction and the cannon ball should overtake 
it with a velocity of 1500 feet a second. Or to 
make the cases nearer parallel: suppose two 
equal targets, one some distance in front of 
the other (representing two shells of air), so 
connected that when the ball strikes and passes 
through the first target at 1000 feet a second, it 
will set the other target in motion at a velocity 
of 500 feet a second. Now it is plain that 
when the ball shall overtake and strike the 
second target thus in motion it will make the 
same impression upon it exactly that it 
would have made upon the first target (at 
rest) if striking it at a velocity of 500 
feel a second, and if it will make no 
indentation in the second target when thus 
overtaking and striking it. but merely move 
it aside, it is perfectly clear that it would 
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produce no greater effect upon the first target at 
rest, shouid tt strike it with the same velocity of 
500 feet a second! It is simply and solely, as 
before remarked. a matter of velocity of con- 
tact, and not the slightest difference will result 
whether the struck body is at rest orin motion, 
or whether it is the first instant” of contact 
or any other instant, so the velocity of contact is 
the same. Your entire mistake in this first- 
instant assumption results from a most unac- 
countable neglect of the well-known principles 
of inertia, for no man who is acquainted with 
those principles can fail to see that all the ad- 


vantage you can gain bv the * first instant of | the light is only beginning to shine. 


contact is simply the difference of velucity be- 
tween hitting the air-particles when at rest and 
hitting them when moving in the same direc- 
tion a little slower than the strikiug body which 
follows them. 

But this exposure of the fatal weakness of 
your one main point,” at the very start of my 
reply, is only preliminary to the regular argu- 
ment which I have framed against your first- 
instant assumption, that when the air. parti - 
cles are at rest no mobility is nimble enough to 
get them out of the way of the first instant 
of contact, however slow, and thus save them 
from condensation. I have longed for some 
one to make this issue distinctly, so that it 
might be answered and set aside once and for- 
ever. You have risked the final battle upon 
this single picked field of your own, and upon 
it shall the truth or fallacy of the wave-theory 
now be determined. 

Having thus premised, let us in all serious- 
ness come directly to the merits of the discus. 
sion, and see if this controversy cannot be end- 
ed. Now I assert, as a scientific proposition. 
that the motion of a body below a certain ve- 
locity in a mobile fluid can produce no compres- 
ston or condensation whatever, either at the com- 
mencement of the motion or at any part of its 
continuance. In other words, I undertake to 
show that mobility alone is abundantly suf- 
ficient to provide the facilities for restoring 
equilibrium in the disturbance of every mobile 
fluid, and thus to prevent any possible conden- 
sation of its particles tf the velocity of motion 
causing the disturbance is below a certain rate, 
which rate I will approximately assign as the 
discussion advances. But as the reasoning and 
proofs leading to these important conclusions 
necessarily involve laws and principles of phys- 
ics never before presented, and not of course 
to be found in any scientific book, I will be 
compelled to be somewhat prolix in their intro- 
duction, so that one addicted tothe old grooves 
of science like yourself may comprehend their 
force and bearing: though J confess at the start 
I lack hope with one who can seriously intro- 
duce a snow-bank and a flock of geese as appro- 
priate illustrations of the mobility and com- 
pressibility of a fluid. 

In the first place allow me to state that 
mobility and compressibility in a given fluid. 
such as air or water, are two separate and dis- 
tinct properties of matter; but they necessarily 
co-operate in the phenomena of condensations, 
rarefactions, pulses, etc., such as we are here 
discussing. Now let me state a law before at- 
tempting to go farther. That law is this, that 
in a given fluid the properties of mobility and 
compressibility have a point of union-limit as 
to velocity tor co-operation: below this limit no 
velocity of a moving body can prodnce com- 

ression either at its start or anywhere else. 
at is to say, the mobility of the fluid has such 


effect as to restore equilibrium or equalize the 
displacement of particles before and behind the 
displacing body without any compression what- 
ever taking place until the velocity of motion 
bas reached this point of union-limit between 
the two dtl sal te when compression first be- 
gins, und then increases more and more in the 
exact ratio as the velocity of motion is aug- 
mented. Thus we begin to see light shining 
upon a problem which your bare assertions 
abont the commencement or the “first in- 
stant” of a motion exceeding the limits of mo- 
bility, would leave forever in the dark. But 
Wait a 
little, and it will flash out with bhnding in- 
tensity. To assert so positively as you have 
done, that the first instant” of the moving 
prong must necessarily exceed the reach of 
mobility and cause condensation, thus abruptly 
limitiug this property. should have been well 
matured. You should have tried to analyze 
these two properties very carefully and note 
their correlution in natural phenomena. But 
let us proceed with our analysis: 

If the compressibility of a fluid be very low, 
that is, if it requires very little force to com- 

ress it. as in the case of air, then the union- 
imit of the two properties in that fluid is cor- 
respondingly low. und the velocity of motion 
required to compress is low iu the same ratio; 
that is to say, it requires but a very mod+rate 
velocity to reach this compression point or 
limit and begin condensation. But if the com- 
pressibility of a fluid be high, that is, if it re- 
quire great force to compress it, as in the case 
of water or quicksilver, then the union-limit in 
that fluid. as well as the velocity of motion 
needed to begin compression. must be corre- 
spondingly high. Hence a condensatiou in 
such a fluid (nearly incompressible like water) 
requires manifold greater velocity in the mov- 
ing body than in air. 

Now, I propose to startle vou by an assertion 
which, if correct. upsets all vou have written 
or ever can write on this subject, but which 
assertion will be borne out by facts and reason, 
namely. that there is absolutely no limit to the 
property of mobility in a mobile fluid like air or 
water. and that no motion of a body. however 
mge its velocity, could overcome the efect of mo- 
bility lo restore equilibrium without condensa- 
tion even in air if this pr ty were alone in- 
volved. But compressibility comes in as a cor- 
related property of fluids. and as soon as the 
restoring effect of mobility has reached tbeir 
union-limit of velccity, compressibility joins in 
the effect, and then part of the effect which 
mobility, if alone, would easily have accom- 
plished in producing restoration of equilibrium 
is converted into condensation and a consequent 
pulse through this vo-operating property of 
compressibility. Let me now demonstrate this 
law and general statement to be true in science. 
Air is known to be 10,000 times as compress- 
ible as water, yet the mobility of water is the 
same exactly as that of air, so far as any dif- 
ference can be detected by science. Now, as 
water is almost wholly incompressible, it is 
reasouable to believe if it were reduced to ab- 
solute tncompressibility that it would still be 
just as mobile as it is now, since no lessening 
of mobility occurs in 10.000 reductions of com- 
pressibility from that of air. The grand scien- 
tific result and conclusion follow, and which 
annihilate your pivotal argument, and with it 
of course the wave-theory, that in such an in- 
compressible fluid the mobility af the particles 
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alone would allow any and all displacements to 
be restored, whatever the velocity or size of the 
moving body, since. as a matter of course, no 
condensation or pulse could occur, under what- 
ever velocity, in an incom le fluid! Hence 
mobility, per se, is absolutely without limit in 


i when necessary, the 


its capacity for allowing, 
restoration of displa particles in a mobile 


fluid. : 

Thus our new scientific law is sustained, and 
your supposed overwhelming argument, to 
save the wave-theory, and upon which you 
have fatally staked the whole controversy, has 
been logically turned against you, since you 
must see how easy it is for our position to be 
correct, that mobility is all-sufficient to permit 
the restoration of equilibrium among air- par- 
ticles, under very low velocity, without touch- 
ing the union-limit of compressibility. and 
without the slightest condensation or pulse re- 
sulting either at the commencement of the 
motion or at any other part of it, since this 
same mobility would defy the highest possible ve- 
bat in an and 5 ce Ogee ary 5 

or the mere contingency of the presence o 
the correlated property of compressibility! 
When mobility alone, in an incompressible fluid, 
would be all-sufficient to restore any possible 
displacement without a condensation, as you 
now find yourself forced to admit, have you 
any logical right to deny our velocity-limit in 
air, up to which monii alone suffices for re- 
storing equilibrium without calling to its aid 
the other property of compressibility ? 

Let me, however, before leaving this revolu- 
tionary point. tighten up the cores a little about 
the neck of tbe now already strangled theory 
of ‘*‘ condensations and rarefactions as consti- 
tuting sound, by asking a few questions: Would 
you pretend to believe that a fish now moves its 
fins any easier owing to the 1 inappreci- 
able fraction of compressibility remaining in 
water? Do you seriously believe that a tadpole 
swims by actually compressing the water and 
by sending off condensations and rarefactions 
as it waggles its tail? Or do vou take the com- 
mon-sense view, as I have just presented it, that 
the mobility alone of this almost incompressible 
fluid is all-sufficient for the needs of the tadpole 
in its displacing operations? Do you really hold 
to your one main point” in water also, and 
believe that the tadpole comes any nearer send- 
ing off a condensation at the first instant“ of 
a waggle than atthe middle of it? Did you 
ever think of the fact that the *‘ first instant ” 
of tais waggle, as also of a prong’s motion in 
air, is incalculably slower than the middle of it, 
as sbown by the conical pendulum, and vastly 
more than enough to compensate for the differ- 
ence which you claim between the “ first in- 
stant over the progress of a simple harmonic 
motion? Yet you do not seem to be aware 
that this single well-known fact does not leave 
a grease-spot of your goose-argument. But 
finally—I put the question in all candor: Sup- 
pose the remainder of the water’s small fraction 
of compressibility were removed, would not a 
fish displace the water with its fins just as 
easily as it does now? and would it not make 
its usual headway by using the mobility of 
the water alone for displacement, as at 
present ? Thus, one by one, do we break the necks 

of your royal row of elastic * geese” with 
our incompressible ‘‘ club” of Substantialism. 
Tbe truth is, you have had your own way so 
long, in imagining all sorts of things about the 
invisible, elastic, and easily compressible air, 
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that you entirely forget that sound travels 
with greater facility, with greater intensity, to 
a greater distance, and by means of less agi- 
tating force in water than in air. You also for- 
t that it travels in water by the very rame 
aw and method of production and conduction 
that it travels in air. If one is by condensa- 
tions and rarefactions so is the other; but it 
seems to suit your purpose better to confine 
your whole intangible process of reasoning to 
the highly compressible, elastic, invisible, and 
almost intangible air than to come down to the 
visible, tangible, almost inelestic and incom- 
pressible water, where practical and definite 
mechanical results can easily be reached and 
verified. You don't seem to like water because 
it lets too much practical common sense into 
this undulatory nonsense which the invisible 
air does not expose. Ido not propose to leave 
you floating in the air above. but intend to take 
you down into the water and baptize you into 
the true faith of Substantialism, and let you 
there see new scientific light that you have 
never yet seen by living wholly in the atmos- 
parre: I deny that Lord Raleigh could ever 
ave written his two immense volumes, with 
their immensely elaborate algebraical calcula. 
tions, as to the operations of air-particles in 
sound-waves, had he been forced to confine 
himself to tbe visible, almost incompressible 
and inelastic water; yet it is a patent and fatal 
fact to the wave-theory that sound travels 
through water on the snme acoustical principle 
that it does through air. Why not then, geú- 
tlemen, try your undulatory and algebraical 
skill upon water and let the air have a rest? 
We want something we can see. I have al- 
resdy 1 95 you a hint in the case of the fish. 
and tadpole. 
You drag a box through water, and note the 
piling of the water up in front as the actual 
condensation of the water, and as entirely 
analogous to the condensations caused by a 
tuning-fork in air. But are you not aware, 
first, that this box is dragged through the sur- 
Jace of the water, and that the reason it piles 
the water up in front is because it is easier for 
the dense water to project itself into the less 
dense air than to adjust itself by mobility below 
the surface? Are you not yet aware of the 
fact, second, that all disturbances of the air by 
the prong or musical chord take place in the 
midst of the aerial ocean, and not at its sur- 
face? Suppose you drag the box through the 
water in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, miles 
below its surface. would there be any piling up 
in front such as you describe? Would not mo- 
bility alone have to adjust the displacement as 
in the case of a fish? and would there be any 
condensation, especially if you should drag the 
box vastly slower than the movement of the 
hour-hand of a clock? Do you not know, third, 
that the piling up” of water in front of a box 
dragged at the surface is not condensation of 
the water in any sense, as vou falsely assume? 
And are you not smart 1 to see, fourth, 
that by using it as an exact illustration of the 
displacement of the air by the prong you have 
innocently given away the wave-theory, and 
thus admitted no more condensation in air than 
in the water? This very want of proper scien- 
tific discrimination, and this slipshod jumbling 
of things together which have no relation. is 
exactly what the wave theory depends upon 
for its existence. Yet the ablest critics seem to 
be totally oblivious to the fact. 
But I have not yet reached the culmination 
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of the overturn which awaits your fatal argu- 
ment, nor have I done with my pew law. 
Listen for a moment and you will begin to 
hear the crash in the distance, and then take 
warning and stand from under. In Capt. Car- 
ter’s famous experiment. in which the prongs 
of the fork sounced audibly in air when mov- 
ing at a velocity of only an inch and a half in 
four years, the same effect was obtained by 
holding the point of the stem of the fork in 
water with the tympanum submerged. Now, 
before proceeding further with this destructive 
work, please look at two or three facts. This 
stem is much smaller than the prong, and be- 
ing round avoids making compression as you 
yourself claim. Then the stem moves only 
one-fifth as far as does the prong, and, conse- 

uently, with only one-fifth of ite velocity, as 
Jen by Prof. Spice in the American 
Journal of Science; yet this sound of the stem 
is more intense in water than the whole fork is 
in air, and traveis to a greater distance, not- 
withstanding water is 10,000 times harder to 
compress than air. weighs 1800 times as much, 
and possesses only one 10,000th its elasticity! 
Do you not begin to hear it thunder? But now 
for the ligbtning-stroke wbich is to shiver your 
“ one main point“ to splinters. 

If a body, however broad its surface, moving 
through water (supposing the water reduced 
only a mere shade in compressibility) at the 
velocity of a cannon-ball would not produce 
the slightest compression or pulse either at its 
start or duriug its progress, and if such vast 
displacement of particles under suclf tremen- 
dous velocity could be fully restored alone 
through the property of mobility, without 
any possible condensing and piling up in front 
at the start, like vour mass of snow or flock of 
geese, then is it unscientific, I ask, or irra- 
tional to teach that the slender stem of a tun- 
ing-fork, moving vastly slower than the hour 
hand of aclock in this same almost incompress- 
ible fluid, will find this unlimited property of 
mobility all sufficient to restore the trifling dis- 
placement it produces, thus avoiding all con- 
densation and rarefiction of the water, and thus 
demonstrating the sound of the fork in water 
to be a substantial force and not wave- motion 
Then when we add to this array the over- 
whelming fact, which your one main point” 
utterly ignores, aud which you modestly 
thought I knew nothing about,” that the “first 
instants” of these already enormously slow 
motions of the stem are hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of times slower than the middles of these 
swings, you will begin to realize the wretched 
plight in which you have placed the wave- 
theory by your hot haste to volunteer 
as its champion and as the defender of its 
last ditch. There is no guess-work about 
this fatal oversight of yours as to the 
“first iastant” of a simple harmonic mo- 
tion being thousands of times slower than the 
center of such swing. however short. I have 
inade an exact calculation for the benefit of 
one who ‘‘seems to know nothing about” the 
matter he is criticising. Here it is: Take the 
Jaw of the conical pendulum as given in Prof. 
Mayer’s book on Sound, page 82 (MICROCOSM, 
present volume, page 151), which shows the 
real proportion of velocity of the reciprocating 
pendulum (or prong) from the first instant of 
start to the middle of swing, and the following 
is the result: If ycu divide half of one such 
swing (from the start to the center) into four 
proportionate sections, according to the con- 
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ical pendulum, it will be found that the first 
section of travel will be only one-fourth as 
fast as the center section. If you divide 
it into eight sections, the first will be only 
one-eighth as fast as the center section; and if 
you divide it into one thousand sections, the 
‘*firet instant or section will be but one- 
thousandth part as fast as the center section. 
These are simple facts and figures which any 
one can verify by consulting Prof. Mayer's 
book. Yet this last division into one thousand 
sections does not begin to reach the absolute 
first instant” of slowness, upon which you 
have unwittingly impaled the wave-theory. 
Indeed, you youreelf unconsciously admit that 
the “first instant of a pendulum or prong’s 
swing is so inconceivably slow that it starts 
with no motion at all.“ Here are your 
words: But its last instant dies into no motion, 
at all,“ and of course as the first instant” 
starts no faster than the last instant dies out, 
it evidently starts by your own admission, with 
“no motion at all,” which you are now driven 
to-admit could not send off a condensation! 
This part of poni labored criticism I accept as 
very near the actual truth, and hence, the 
first instant of the prong's contact with the 
air, being virtually no motion at all,“ or at 
least almost infinitely slower than the middle 
of the swing which you adinit can be fully ad- 
justed hy mobility alone, why should not mo- 

lity alone also adjust the no motion at all” 
at the “firat instant P” 

But I have said enough. The mere state- 
ment of the foregoing facts and principles of 
science, of which you clearly knew nothing 
when you wrote, rings the death-knell of the 
wave-theory, and ought to show you not only 
its entire fallacy, but your own total incom- 

tency to grapple with or even to grasp the 
intricate laws and principles of physical science 
with which Sound problems are so delicately 
interlaced, and which when untangled so thor- 
oughly lay bare the hopeless condition of the 
wave-theory. 

In conclusion, J am well aware that you can 
deny every law or principle or proposition I 
have here presented, as your capacity for de- 
nial or assertion without proof seems equal to 
almost any emergency. But remember, my 
dear sir, thut reason and common sense have 
some claim upon us as candid investigators of 
science, while no man whocares for the unbiased 
approval of his fellows will dare to quibble over 
& great question of science merely to gratify 
his pride, or to gain a temporary victory. 

— —— ome 
THE NEW DEPARTURE IN ASTRONOMY, 


$100 Offered to Prof. Young or Prof. Newcomb. 

Up to the present time no astronomer seems 
to be willing to undertake the task of solving 
the real difficulty involved in the present 
theory of the relation of the earth and moor to 
their common center of gravity and their com- 
mon center of motion as discussed in these col- 
umns, The whole difficulty can be here pre- 
sented in a nutsbell. Suppose the earth to be 
proceeding along its orbit around the sun, and 
that the moon is thrown into its orbit around 
the earth as we find it at present. All astron- 
omers would agree with us that the moon’s at- 
traction would at once begin to pull the earth 
out, from its place on its annual orbit, toward 
the moon, while both earth and moon would in 
the meantime be swinging around the place on 


' mitted by astronomers to be precisel 
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the orbit where the earth’s center was before He has urged them to explain how it is possible 


the moon came into action. But the present sys- 
tem of astronomy, after this admission, goes on 
to teach that, by some means, the earth. after 
being pulled out toward the moon 8000 miles, 
more or less, then begins to fall back of the 
moon's pull, and that it continues to fall back 
of this line of attraction connecting the inoon 
with the earth’s old place on the orbit, till fi- 
nally its center gets clear round 3000 miles on 
the opposite side of its original place, thus con- 
verting that place on the orbit into the common 
center of gravity around which both earth and 
moon continue to revolve. 

Of course our claimed discovery denies in foto 
this falling back of the earth, after the moon 
has pulled it aut from its orbit. We deny itas 
a self-evident impossibility, according to every 
known principle of mechanics, as we urged last 
month, and we claim, as the only possible re- 
sult of reciprocal attraction, that the moon 
which can pull the earth out toward it one- 
eightietb, or to the original common center of 
gravity 8000 miles, must of necessity be able 
to maintain the earth's center at this point 
between the moon and the original place on the 
orbit, which place continues to be the center of 
motion of moon and earth as they both swing 
around it and on the same side of it. We deny 
positively that any rational explanation cau be 
given of this supposed falling back of the earth 
from the line of the moon’s pull, as claimed, till 
it fically loses half of this local orbit, or one 
half a month, and finds itself as far on the op- 
posite side of its old place as the moon had 
pulled it out the other way; or, in other words, 
till by some sort of astronomical hocus pocus 
the earth gets 6000 miles further away from 
the moon after it had been pulled out 8000 
miles toward it! 

We repeat what. we said last month. that the 
displacement of the sun. under the combined 
attraction of all the large planets wheu they 
happen to come into line or on one side, is ad- 
parallel 
to this displacement of the earth by the moon, 
while it greatly tends to simplify the entire 
problem. Now Newton distinctly teacbes 
(Principia, page 581,) that when the large 
planets fall into line, on one side of the sun, 
their combined attraction removes the sup 
from its central or quiescent ition, one 
diameter, or 860.000 miles, where it necessarily 
remains substantially, while the planets re- 
main substantially in line. Astronomers, how- 
ever. teach, according to the present theory of 
the moon and earth, that the sun, instead of 
being removed 860,000 miles, or one diameter 
nearer to this combined planetary muss, act- 
ually finds itself 860,000 miles on the other side 
of the place of its previous quiescent center, 
there revolving around that center of motion 
as the common center of gravity of sun and 
planets, the same precisely as claimed in the 
case of the moon and earth. Indeed. in a let- 
ter of Prof. Young of Princeton College to Dr. 
peo A. Mott, he f said thut when 
the planets should come into line the sun would 
begin to go the other way, thus leaving the 
common center of gravity stationary! 

Dr. Mott has had a long correspondence with 
Prof. Young, of Princeton College, Prof. New- 
comb, of the U. S. Naval Observatory, and 
with several other prominent astronomers on 
this subject, with a view of satisfying his own 
mind in regard to the value of our discovery, 
and for tbe purpose of obtaining information. 


for the earth or sun to get on the far side of its 
normal place and directly away from the at- 
tracting mass, when such mass comes into ac- 
tion. They have simply told him that any ele- 
mentary work ov mechanics will give him the 
necessary information. Then when the doctor 
has politely asked them to name one such 
work, the correspondence has abruptly ended! 
The doctor is now firmly convinced that no ra- 
tional explanation exists, and that astronomers 
are so totally bewildeced by the new departure 
that they dare not go into a serious discussion 
of the subject. He therefore authorizes us to 
make the following proposition either to Prof. 
Young, of Princeton. N. J., or Prof. Newcomb, 
of Washington. D. C. 
As there are different theories as to the man- 
ner in which the moon obtained its present 
ition on its orbit, and as we know positively 
ow the planets collect themselves together into 
line on one side of the sun, by regularly pursu- 
ing their orbits, it simplifies the solution to con- 
fine it to the sun and planets, and to Newton's 
** Principia.” The proposition, therefore, is this: 
Dr. Mott will pay $100 in cash to either of the 
above-named astronomers, as soon as he shall 
send him in writing a good and sufficient ex- 
planation of how the sun can get one diameter. 
or 860,000 miles, on the opposite side of its 
quiescent position from tbe planetary mass, 
when said planets chance to fall into line on 
one side. The doctor says he is willing to par 
a fair price for scientific instruction, as be has 
always done. and that he considers the infor- 
mation he asks reasonable at that price. It 
will not take either of those astronomers one 
hour to make the explanation clear enough fur 
a beginner in science to understand it, provided 
the thing is true, und provided they understand 
it themselves. The great trouble, however. in 
the opinion of this deponent, seems to be, that 
the thing is both inexplicable and false as a 
scientific propusition. Hence the deliberate 
refusal of these distinguished astronomers to 
respond to the most earnest and courteous in- 
quiries of a fellow professor. 


—ͤ —— — —-—ͤ— 
A BOOK OF GREAT MERIT AND VALUE. 


We have before us a copy, sent us by the 
publishers, of Dr. John Kost's new text-book 
on Medical Jurisprudence,” just issued from 
the press of Wilstach, Baldwin & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The book is an octavo volume of 
nearly four hundred pages, and is perhaps the 
most thorough, comprehensive, and yet concise 
volume on the subject indicated by the title 
ever written or published. We have glanced 
through its thirty chapters fully enough to see 
that the author is wholly master of the most 
vital subjects treated, involving as they do 
every phase of the duties, obligations and lia- 
bilities both in college and in practice. both to 
his patients and the public. of the student of 
this most responsible branch of science. Dr. 
Kost, M. D., D., is Chancellor of Florida 
University at Tallahassa, and late Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicinein its Medical Depart- 
ment, former Professor of Chemistry and l- 
ogy in Adrian College, Michigan. We bave 
known the doctor personally and intimately 
for thirty-five years, and we can only express 
our admiration at the facility with which he 
puts together the most important medical in- 
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formation in his numerous works for the use of 
young men. We feel and know positively 
what we say, when we declare that this late 
work on Medical Jurisprudence ™ is absolutely 
invaluable both to every practicing physician 
and to every medical student in this land, The 
price of the volume will be as nothing. com- 
pared to its value. Address the publishers, as 
above. 
ee 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION OF THE MI- 
CROCOSM. 


After four years of service in the conduct of 
this magazine, with but a couple of months 
rest during that time, and doing the whole 
business of editing its pages, even to its proof- 
reading, we look forward with no small degree 
of satisfaction ſo the commencement of Volume 
V., when new and younger men shall assume 
control of its pages as publishersand managing 
editor. This wi. lift a load of responsibility 
and care from our shoulders that will not only 
be of benefit to us individually, but which we 
trust will be of use to our subscribers, as it will 
give us the long-desired requisite time to study 
many works which we have unavoidably been 
compelled to neglect, and the information con- 
tained in which is quite necessary to make our 
own scientific and general editorials more ef- 
fective in accomplishing their object. While 
relieved of all responsible care in the manage- 
ment of this magazine, we expect still to cov- 
tinue in our editorial capacity so long as our 
readers and the new management may consider 
our services of use to THE Microcosm. We 
have not founded, and succored, and watched 
over the fate of this journal, to lose interest in 
its perpetuity and destiny, uow that new 
parties will seon control its pages. l 

No such love is possible in the bosom of a 
man as that which goes out to a journal which 
be has spent the best efforts of his life in found- 
ing, nurturing, and making a success. We 
realize this truth most fully as the present 


volume nears its close, and as our active man-. 


agement is about to cease. No words can 
describe the intensiv of affection which now 
goes out and reaches far into the future, cling- 
ing around the destiny and fortunes in store 
for our loved Microcosm. Will it live, will it 
prosper, will its old friends stand by it, and 
will new friends come to its support, strength · 
ening the hands of its publishers and cheering 
the hearts of its editors? We trust that all this 
may be realized. 

The present volume will end with the Sep- 
tember number., having omitted, as our readers 
know, the December and January numbers on 
account of our vacation and rest, thus leaving 
but two more numbers to be sent out after this 
one has gone to its readers. The new, enlarged, 
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and much improved Fifth Volume will start 
out with its initial number the first of October 
the price being unavoidably increased to meet 
its increased cost. and to keep pace with the 
increased advantages the enlarged and im. 
proved magazine will necessarily possess for 
every reader. Dr. Mott, the managing editor, 
and the publishers. will give their best energies 
to keep THE MiICROCOSM up to, and even be- 
yond its present standard, and, by bringing to 
its aid new writers of repute, increase its in- 
fluence and usefulness. Our old contributors 
show every disposition to stay with us and 
lend the use of their versatile pens in filling 
the magazine, as of old, with more original 
matter of a choice character than any periodi- 
cal, whatever its size, ever contained before, 
which truth is patent to the whole world. 

Our own articles have been necessarily 
confined (too much. no doubt, for our aver- 
age readere) to critical discussions of certain 
branches of physical science, including the vari- 
ous phases of the sound question, but all bearing 
directly or indirectly upon ‘he great and revo- 
lutionary problems involved in the Substantial 
Philosophy. That philosophy being in its in- 
fancy, and its elementary principles resting 
wholly in the abstruse problems of physics, it 
was indispensable that, in laying its founda- 
tion stones for perpetual existence, no pains 
should be spared by its founder nor grudged by 
its adherents for making that base of the super- 
structure so strong and so thoroughly embed- 
ded in the cement of truth that the temple to 
be erected thereon might stand while time en- 
dures. 


Most of our readers are believers in future 
existence for humanity, and all of them know 
how difficult it 1s to avoid the shoals and quick- 
sands of doubt, if not absolute skepticism, in 
navigating the dark waters of religious philos- 
ophy as now universally taught. Science, of 
the materialistic type, was rapidly making its 
inroads upon the church dnd, more rapidly 
than religionists were willing to believe. capt- 
uring the thoughtful among both clergy and 
laity. Such thinking men deserve more our 
sympathy than our censure, for it is the fault 
of the scholasticism of this age which has 
given to current theology its present mate- 
rialistic bent, and thus demoralized the relig- 
ious steadfastness of those who by thinking for 
themselves and reasoning logically but carried 
out their theological philosophy to its legit- 
imate conclusion. Finding that this state“ 
of affairsin both the colleges and the churches 
had to be met, and believing as we did that 
there was but one possible way to meet it, the 
foundation of Substantialism was deliberately 
laid in the unalterable and incontrovertible 
truths of physical science. Our success in for- 
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tifying that foundation against the possibility 
of all successful assault, and in already demon- 
strating its invulnerable character by triumph- 
antly repelling the strongest attacks that 
have yet been made, more than equals our ex- 
pectations as well as those of our friends. 
Hence we do not regret the space consumed in 
this preliminary warfare, and we believe that 
future generations of religio-scientific investi- 
gators will thank us and bless the patience of 
our readers for the solid masonry of truth that 
has been permitted to be wrought in the pages 
of THE MicROcosu as foundation-walls. and 
upon which the glorious superstructure of Sub- 
stantialism is to receive its finishing touches in 
the future volumes of this magazine. 

The next number (August) will contain the 
publishers’ prospectus of the new and im- 
proved Fifth Volume of THE Microcosm. Let 
every subscriber read it with profound care, 
and be prepared to weigh and consider well 
whether or not he or she can afford to be with- 
out the instruction which this magazine will 
furnish during the twelve large numbers of the 
next volume, because of the additional sum 
which will unavoidably be required. We say 
this without one pen ny's pecuniary interest in- 
dividually in the result, as to whether the mag- 
azive shall be liberally supported or not. We 
charge not one dollar for editing its pages, so 
long as we may live, and our only hope of 
compensation in that direction during our de- 
clining years 1s and will be the satisfaction of 
feeling that our dear MICROCOSM is prospering 
and doing good. 


— — o 


DENSITY AND ELASTICITY. 


We have, already writteb (but crowded out 
of this number), an editorial on the above- 
named subject, extending our argument in the 
May MIcRocosM. tending to overturn Newton's 
great formula for theoretically determining the 
velocity of sound in any body by calculations 
based on its known density and elasticity. We 
are very sorry we could not have made room 
for that article in this number, as its impor- 
tance, bearing on the truth and revolutionary 
nature of the Substantial Philosophy, is the 
most far-reaching of any single article on the 
subject yet published. We had no idea that 
the leading editorial in this number—The Final 
Argument for the Wave-theory—would have 
occupied so much room, but its importance, in 
rounding out the sound discussion in the pres- 
ent volume, was such that it could not bedi- 
vided. Let no scientific reader fail to read an 
also study it. even if it is an extended argu- 
ment. Its scientific points are of value to the 
student. 


THE STRIDULATING LOCUST. 


A NEW AND UNANSWERABLE PHASE OF THE AR- 
GUMENT. 


We have had a number of letters recently 
from subscribers, who have been attentive 
readers of the Problem of Human Life,” and 
especially of our discussion of the locust argu- 
ment against the wave-theory of sound, and 
who deny that this wonderful insect, which 
can be heard more than a mile in all directions. 
produces its music by rasping its legs across 
the nervures of its wings, as we there inti- 
mated. Now we take pleasure in rectifving 
the mistake into which we were Jed by certain 
writers on natural history so speaking of this 
class of stridulating insects. At that time we 
had never had the opportunity of closely ex- 
amining one of those intensely stridulating 
locusts, though we had often beard them when 
more than a mile distant, and had frequently 
seen them some distance off. Recently, how- 
ever, we have had opportunities for critically 
examining them when stridulating at their 
loudest, even within a foot or so of their won- 
derful apparatus. We frankly admit that 
there is no rasping of legs across wings at all, 
as had been popularly supposed, but there is a 
mere tremor of the body caused by an evident 
vibratory motion of some delicate and wonder- 
fully resonant instrument within. That error, 
therefore, with several others, will be care- 
| fully corrected, when the Problem of Human 
Life” shall come to be revised for permanent 
use, 
But this corrected state of facts only makes 
the enormous volume of sound which issues 
from that frail little structure, (only about an 
inch long and a quarter of an inch in diameter.) 
all the more marvelous, and all the more an 
overwhelming objection to the correctness of 
the wave-theory as now universally taught. 
According to that teaching, sound in air con- 
sists alone of the air-pulses—the condensations 
and rarefactions—which are sent off from a 
vibrating instrument, and hence, the greater 
the surface which acts on the air, with a given 
vibratory distance and rate of swing, the loud- 
er, of course, must be the tone, or else the the- 
ory is false on its face. Now it is a fact (and a 
terribly fatal fact to the wave-theory) that a 
tuning-fork of the largest size, when caused to 
vibrate at its best, cannot be heard, held in the 
open air, half-a-dozen feet away, while one of 
these locusts, having not a tenth part as much 
surface by which to act on the air, and not a 
tenth the vibratory action or distance of swing, 
can be distinctly heard more than a mile away, 
and so loud is its sound when within a few feet 
of it, that itis almost deafening! If, then, both 
this insect and the tuning-fork produce their 
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sound by the air- pulses sent off, and by nothing 
else, will some Prof. Mayer, Tyndall, Stokes, 
Rood, Helmholtz, Lord Raleigh, or Sir Wm. 
Thomson rise and explain why it is that 
the vastly larger and more powerful air- 
waves or condensations and rarefactions sent 
off from the tuning-fork make no sensible 
tone six feet away from their source, while 
the vastly less agitation of the air by the 
vastly less surface and less extent of swing 
of the locust is distinctly audible a mile in 
all directions? Come, gentlemen, this is a 
serious matter for your theory, and must be ex- 
plained unless you intend to abandon it. You 
dare vot ignore the difficulty, or pretend that 
it is of no consequence. It is of the greatest 
consequence, because of its great simplicity in 
reaching the popular mind. The smallest child 
in school and the most unscientific old lady in 
the land can see its force against the wave 
theory, if they ever saw a tuning-fork or ever 
heard a locust stridulate. Were the problem 
involved as deep and abstruse as the density 
and elasticity formula with Laplace’s genera- 
tion of sonorous heat. or as the mobility and 
compressibility problems, discussed this month, 
then you might hope that its popular effect 
would be limited. But you have no such hope 
in this case. School- girls will soon begin to 
laugh at the wave-theory of sound as an ab- 
surdity, unless you explain how the diminutive 
locust, not one-thousandth part as heavy as 
the tuning-fork, with not one-hundredth part 
as much air-wave-producing effect, can be 
heard a mile away, while the fork cannot be 
heard six feet, and still sound be nothing but 
air-waves! 

But leaving school-girls, old ladies. and little 
boys cut, you should remember that the young 
students of physical science in our thousands 
of schools and colleges are beginning to get 
their eves open, and have commenced to think 
for themselves, and, what is worse for the 
wave-theory, they are beginning to put ugly 
questions to their teachers in the class-roome. 
You have inevitably, sooner or later, to meet 
this difficulty, as only one out of a hundred 
equally portentous, or abandon the preseut 
theory of acoustics, and you might as well, 
therefore, begin at once on this locust and tun- 
ing-fork problem as a simple test of your skill. 
We make it as easy for you as possible by giv- 
ing you just this one problem as a starter. Now 
don't try to get away from it by concluding, 
if you can't answer it, that we are in the same 
fix, and that it is just as much of a difficulty 
on tbe substantial theory of sound ason your 
own mode of motion. Not too fast, gentle- 
men. The cases are not at all parallel, nor 
even analogous. Yours is confessedly nothing 
but the mechanical blow of an air-wave against 


the tympanic membrane, and an air-wave 1s 
simply an air-wave, effective exactly anc only 
according to its mechanical pulse, whether it is 
sent off by a prong, a string, a metal tongue, a 
human voice, or the vibratory apparatus of an 
insect. It is simply and solely the air-pulse 
sent off, which, as you teach, alone constitutes 
sound. Hence the intensity of the sound, as 
well as the distance it is heard, should be in 
the exact ratio of the strength of the air-pulse 
causing it. It is precisely the same as the 
effect on the barometer by a change in at- 
mospheric pressure; as Sir Wm. Thomson 
taught (see November MICROCOSM, present vol- 
ume, page 122), it makes no difference what 
causes the change of pressure, while the action, 
being simply mechanical, must effect the ear- 
drum and the column of mercury exactly 
alike, and both precisely according to the 
force of the pulse or the pressure sert off. 
That is all there is of sound, according to Sir 
William, one of the highest authorities on the 
subject in the world. Then positively the tun- 
ing-fork should produce a hundred times more 
sound than the locust, and be heard a hundred 
times further, since it produces a hundred 
times more powerful air-waves. This alone 
kills the wave-theors, or there is no meaning 
in mechanics or scientific facts. 

Not so, however, in the casc of substantial 
sound-pulses, as laid down in the Substantial 
Philosophy, which are radiated from various 
sounding bodies, and which emit this immaterial 
sonorous substance in volume and intensity 
proportioned to the sonorous character and 
property of the body, just as some substances 
will emit vastly more intense and far-reaching 
substantial light-rays than others, and just as 
some batteries will generate and discharge 
vastly more substantial electricity than others, 
and that, too, without any reference to the 
amount of the chemical or mechanical energy 
and action expended in its generation. The 
electric substance simply depends for quantity 
upon the electric quality of the material sub- 
stances constituting ‘he battery, and vot upon 
the various amounts of mechanical action at- 
tending the generation of the substantial dis- 
charges of the electric finid. Do you grasp 
this point, gentlemen? The locust, for exam- 
ple, isa powerful arrangement and combina- 
tion of sonorous substances by which to gen- 
erate and radiate the substantial pulses of 
sound to a marvelous degree and extent, while 
the solid steel tuning-fork, producing probably a 
bundred times more mechanical effect in the way 
of air-pulses (which alone constitute sound ac- 
cording to your theory). is almost devoid of sonn- 
rous quality, and is therefore inaudible six fee: 
away when sounding at its best. notwithstasiu- 
ing its manifold greater action and effect on ti:e 
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air! Thus bave we presented the problem in a 
nutshell, but a hard nutshell will it be found 
vo crack hy the eminent wave -theorists we 
have challenged to attack it. Come, gentle - 
men, as our Bob Ingersoll says, honor bright.” 
The eyes of all the students, and of all the pro- 
fessors (who have not hopelessly shut them), 
in all the colleges and universicies in this land 
are upon you, and watching for what you will 
dare to say upon this problem. Many of them, 
remember, read THE Microcosm. Are you 
willing to trust your theory and your scientific 
reputations to the possible contingency that all 
these students and professors will be satisfied 
to accept. the general proposition that Wil- 
ford Hall is a scientific crank ” not worthy of 
notice, and that you will thus be released 
from the responsibility of meeting this diffi- 
culty? Such a palladium for the safety of 
your scholarship and your genius has served its 
purpose very well in the recent past; but, re- 
member, having played its part, it is about 
played out, and you are about to be forced to 
seek some otber shield and buckler for de- 
fense against the rain of hot shot and shell that 
has now commenced to pour in earnest upon 
the cohorts of undulation from the fortress of 
Substantialism. Let each student of natural 
philosophy in this land, who feels an ambition 
to cope with his teacher, at once master this 
simple little argument and stand up like a man 
in the clnss-room, and in a duly respectful 
manner force his professor to acknowledge the 
wave-theory of sound a manifest absurdity. 
Not one such teacher can offer a word in its 
vindication after a child has uttered this argu- 
ment. But we will not reiterate further. The 
test-case is before the great physicists of the 
country. Let them meet it if they can, any 
one of them, and we will gladly give it a place 
in these pages. Shall we hear from you, gen- 


tlemen? 
— tO — 
OUR ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFER A GREAT SUC- 
CESS. 


Our readers bave no doubt noticed that we 
are making the most unparalleled offer in valu- 
able books ever made to the reading community. 
We actually offer to give as a premium a com- 
plete set of Appleton’s New American Encyclo- 
pedia (second hand, but almost the same as 
new), sixteen large volumes, leatber bound. 
which originally cost $96, to any person who 
will purchase for cash at retail price $50 worth 
of any of our books, including, if desired. sub. 
scriptions to THE MICROCOSM, volume IV.. at 
$1 each. Our books are: The Problem of 
Human Life,” cloth. 52: Walks and Words 
of Jesus,” cloth, $1; “ Pocket Webster’s Dic- 
tionary.” cloth. 35 cents; ‘ Universalism 
Against Itself.“ cloth. 81: first three volumes 
or MICROCOSM, bouud in cloth, $8; present (4th) 
volume. in numbers, $1. 

These sete of Encyclopedia, sent out to vari- 
our parties. have given the greatest satisfaction, 
aud ure pronounced by the purchasers more 


than worth the $50, without counting the in- 
voice of our own publications. The sets we 
now have on hand are among the finest we have 
ever sold. We will send the full set, sixteen 
volumes, if desired, C. O. D., on receipt of an 
advance of $5, with the privilege of examining 
before paying the remaining $45. If taken out, 
we will immediately send the $50 worth of our 
a by express, as may be selected, boxing 
ree, 

It is scarcely necessary for us to remind the 
judicious reader, who knows the paramount 
value of a first-class Encyclopedia, that this is 
an opportunity which will never perhaps occur 
again. Such a set, of the best work of the kind 
published, would always be worth the full 
amount of the investment. should any necessity 
require its sacrifice. Ministers especially, who 
desire to keep abreast with the thought of the 
times, cannot afford to be without a good En- 
cyclopedia in their libraries. Address Hall & 
Co., Publishers, 28 Park Row, New York. 

The following, from the Rev. Dr. McA. Pitt- 
man, speaks for itself: 


DARLINGTON, 8. C. 
Messrs. HALL & Co.—I have just received 
the fifty copies of Walks and Words of Jesus,” 
and the sixteen volumes of the Encyclopedia.” 
I am more than satisfied with the books, and 
feel well paid for my labor. I would not take 
$50 for the Encyclopedia ” alone. 
my thanks for your kindness. 
A. MCA. PITTMAN. 


PROF. VAIL’'S GREAT BOOK. 


You have 


We are very glad to learn that Prof. Isaac N. 
Vail’s wonderful book, unfolding the Annular 
Theory of the earth (by which the flood of 
the Scriptures, the formation of coal, and a 
score of otherwise inexplicable mysteries are 
rationally and scientifically explained) is now 
in the publisher's hands, and will soon be is- 
sued. e predict for it a tremendous sale, if 
one quarter of the people buy it who ought to 
read it. Our present readers, at least many of 
them, no doubt remember with pleasure the 
professor’s able and startling disclosures con- 


‘cerning the Annular System as unfolded in bis 


series of articles during the previous volumes 
of THE Microcosm. Those articles were never 
surpassed for exciting interest, if they were 
equaled, in this magazine; and we doubt if a 
more original or surprising treatise was ever 
published on a scientific subject than this will 
prove to be when issued. 

So marvelous are his facts, reasonings, and 
conclusions, that many of the profoundest 
thinkers of the country who have canght a 
glimpse of them through these pages, have ex- 
pressed to us their astonishment at the remark- 
able and far-reaching disclosures which they 
foreshadow. 

We have only time and space to say to the 
reader here. that it will cost vou but one cent to 
drop Prof. Vail a postal-card asking him for a 
prospectus of his book, by which you can Jearn 
its price, and then be able to subscribe for it, 
as well as induce your neighbors to do the 


same. Address him at Barnesville, Ohio. 
——*~+_—_4@>—_»>-2—____ 
PLaINs, Pa., June 20, 1885. 
Deak DR. HALL. Your answer to 


Capt. Carter in the May Microcosm, applying 
the priuciples of Substantialism in various 
Ways, was alone worth five times the price of 
the entire volume. W. D. OWENS. 
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A FUTURE LIFE. 


BY HENRY A. MOTT, PH. D., F. C. 8. 


—— 


The statement I am about to make may 
seem somewhat startling: 

Any one who accepts as correct the teachings of 
the science of to-day must abandon all hope of a 
Suture existence. 

The accuracy of this statement I propose to 
demonstrate. 

Two questions will then remain. Are the 
present teachings of science reliable? and is 
there no hope for a future existence, based 
upon a different interpretation of the various 
phenomena and forces present in nature ? 

The answer to these questions will appear be- 
fore the close of the present article. 

To substantiate the above statement it will 
be necessary to consider what is taught as sci- 
ence, 

Matter has been shown to be indestructible 
—when one form of matter disappears it does 
so Only to reappear in some other form. Sci- 
ence has therefore nothing to do with the com- 
ing into existence of matter, only the coming 
into existence of the form of matter. 

Matter is claimed to be composed of mole- 
cnles and atoms. It is claimed that tha atoms 
of matter are indestructible; that they cannot 
be divided; that they never exist ın a free 
state except in and during a chemical change. 
the molecule being the smallest particle of 
matter that can exist and still retain the prop- 
erties of any material substance. When mole- 
cules are divided, molecules of their constitu- 
ents are produced in the case of compounds, 
whilst in the case of elementary substances the 
molecule remains the same. Chemistry does 
not deal directly with molecules, but with an 
aggregation of molecules or with a mass of a 
given substance it must be borne in mind that 
the molecule has never been seen, and, in fact, 
Mr. Sorby, the microscopist, bas stated that 
light is too coarse a medium to enable us to 
see it, owing to its extreme minuteness. 

In neither the gas, liquid or solid. are the 
molecules supposed to touch cne another 
being further apart in the gas, nearer together in 
the 1 and still nearer together in the solid, 
but still never touching. The molecules of matter 


elastic medium, to which the name ether has 
been given. This medium is assumed to occupy 
all space, even between the molecules and 
atoms of bodies: by a certain defined wave- 
motion of this ether radiant heat is supposed to 
be transmitted. 

Heat is therefore considered to be a mode of 
motion. As the heat of the human bod is 
recognized by the same tests, can be applied to 
the same purposes as heat generated outside of 
the body—the idea of animal heat being dis- 
tinctive is abandoned as having no foundation 
in fact. 

Light aud color, according to the present 
science, has no existence outside of the eye; 
light and color being purely sensations, the 
conditions necessary for exciting the sensations 
are pronounced to be wave-motions of the 
same ether, which accounts for radiant heat. 
The waves of ether which affect the sense of 
touch as heat are much longer than those 
which affect the eve as light and color. The 
length of a wave of mean red light is about 
1-8900 of an inch, that of violet 1-57000 of an 
inch, and the number of oscillations of ether in 
a second necessary to produce the sensation of 
red are 47,700,000,000,000, all of which enter 
the eye in one second. For the sensation of 
violet, the eve must receive 699,000,000,000,000 ` 
oscillations in one second. Hence light and 
color are a mode of motion. Sound, according 
to the present theory, is also a sensation, there 
being no sound outside of the human ear. The 
conditions to produce sound, viz.: a wave mo- 
tion of the air, exist, but sound is only pro- 
duced, according to the present theory, when 
these waves strike against the tympanic mem- 
brance of the ear and set it into vibration. 
Hence sound is a mode of motion. 

Sensations within the body are assumed to 
be propagated to the brain by molecular motion. 
where they are interpreted by the molecular 
motion of the particles of the brain. Hence, 
sensation ts the result of different modes of 
motion. 

In the case of the sense of taste, Veritschgau 
and Hougschmied have determined the length of 
time needed fur reaction in sensation. In a 
person whose sense of taste was highly de- 
veloped the reaction time was, for common 
salt, 0.159 second; for sugar, 0.1686 second; for 


are supposed to be in constant motion, each acid, 0.167 second; and for quinine, 0.2351 


molecule having a mean path in which totravel 
unimpeded by the other molecules of a mass or 
volume of the substance. The velocity with 
which a molecule is supposed to travel is de- 
pendent upon the temperature of the medium 


second. Our sense of taste permits us to recog- 
nize one part of sulphuric acid in 1000 parts of 
water; one drop on the tongue of this would 
contain 1-2000th of a grain of the acid. 

The sense of smell is very acute. Valentine 


in which the mass is fouod—the higher the has calculated that we can perceive about the 
temperature the greater the velocity, and vice three one-hurdred-millionth of a grain of musk. 
versa. The temperature of a mass which re- The minute particles, if such they be, which 


sists a blow is increased by the same; that is. 
the molecules travel faster, and this is HEAT. 
A body is COLD in comparison to one which is 
hot, when tbe velocity of its molecules is less 
than the velocity of the hot body. There is 
another kind of heat called radiant heat, which 
is the kind that passes from one body to 
another. or from the sun to the earth. To ac- 
count for this heat, the present sciehce found 
št necessary to assume the existence of a bigbly 


we perceive by smell, no chemical reaction can 
detect, spectrum analysis being only able to 
recognize the two-hundred-millionth of a grain 
of soda. But this sense in man is far surpassed 
in animals. è 

With respect to muscular force exerted by 
an animal, it was at one time supposed to be 
created by the animal, but as Dr. Frankland * 

* Source of Muscular Power. Proc. Roy Inst, 
June 8, 1866. 
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has said: An animal can no more generate 
an amount of force capable of moving a grain 
of sand, than a etone can fall upward or a lo- 
comotive drive a train without fuel.” As the 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled hy the lungs 
is increased in the exact ratio of work done by 
the muscle, it cannot be doubted that the ac- 
tual force of the muscle is due to the converted 
potential energy of the food. Since every ex- 
ertion of a muscle and nerve involves the 
death and decay of those tissues to a certain 
extent. as shown by the excretions, Prof. Orton * 
has been induced to say: An animal begins 
to die the moment it begins to live.” A muscle, 
says Barker. is like a steam-engine, a ma- 
chine for converting the potential energy of 
carbon into motion; but unlike a steam-engiue. 
the muscle accomplishes this conversion di- 
rectly. the energy not passing through the in- 
termediate stage of heat. For this reason the 
muscle is the most economical producer of me- 
chanical force known.” 

Barker, speaking of nerve-force, says: ‘‘In 
the nerve which stimulates a musele to contract, 
this force is undeniably motion, since it is prop- 
agated along this nerve from one extremity 
to the other.” Nerve-force has been likened 
unto electricity, the gray or cellular matter 
being the battery, the white or fibrous matter 
the conductors. Inthe opinion of Bence Jones, 
the propagation of a nervous impulse is a sort 
of successive molecular polarization like mag- 
netism. That nerve-force is analogous to elec- 
sy as is magnetism, is shown not only by 
the fact that the transmission of electricity 
along a nerve will cause the contraction of a 
muscle to which it leads, but also by the im- 
portant fact discovered by Marshall. t that the 
contraction of a muscle is excited by diminish- 
ing its normal electrical current, a result which 
could take place only with a stimulus, says 
Barker, closely allied to electricity. Nerve- 
force must therefore be transmitted potential 
energy.” 

Helmholtz found that the velocity of propa- 
gation of the nervous influence along a nerve, 
like that of electrical transmission, is only 
about 26 to 29 meters per second. It must be 
borne in mind, as Lovering has pointed out, that 
electricity has no velocity in any proper sense; 
that, since the appearance of an electrica) dis- 
turbance at the end of a conductor depeuds 
upon the production of a charge, the time of 
this appearance will be a joint function of the 
electro-static capacity of the · conductor and of 
its resistance. Since each of these values is di- 
rectly proportional to length, it follows that the 
time of transmission will vary as the square of 
the length of the conductor. 

While Wheatstone found that electricity re- 
quired rather more than one -millionth of a sec- 
ond to pass through one-quarter of a mile of 
wire, it does not follow that it would traverse 
288.000 miles in one second as he assumed, or 
31.000 geographical miles as Dr. Siemens§ nas de- 
duced. Indeed, as Lovering has shown, its 
actual velocity would be only 268 miles in an 
entire second, 

In the nerve itself, therefore, says Barker. 
the velocity of transmission may be supposed 
to be less as its resistance is greater. Now 
Weter has shown that animal tissue in general 


* Comparative Zoology, P 45. 

+ Correlation of Vital and Phys. Forces, p. 54. 
t Outline of Phil. Am. Ed. 1868, p. 227. 
$ Sci. Am., Nov. 18, 1876, p. 828. 

„Top. Sci. Monthly, vol. xvii., p. 756. 
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has a conductivity only one fifty-millionth ox 
that of copper. And dcliffe found that a 


single inch of the sciatic nerve of a frog meas- 
ured 40,000 ohms, a resistance eight times that 
of the entire Atlantic cable. 

In experimenting to confirm the above law of 
velocity. Gaugain measured the time of trans- 
wission of the electric current through a 
cotton thread 1.65 meters long and found it to 
be eleven seconds. Hence,” says Barker. 
* the fact that the energy of a nerve moves at 
the rate of only 28 meters per second is really 
no proof that it is not electricity.” 

‘ The double telegraph lines of nerve motor 
and sensor in their effect, but. aa Vulpian bas 
proved, precisely alikein function—are the av- 
enues of ingress and egress. Every sensory 
impression is received by the thalami optici: 
every motor stimulus is sent out from the cor- 
pora striata. In the acts denominated reflex, 
the action goes from the spinal cord and is au- 
tomatic and unconscious. Should the impres- 
sions ascend higher to the sensory ganglia. the 
action is now conscious. though none the less 
automatic. Finally, should deliberation be, 
required before acting, the message is sent to 
the hemispheres by the sensory ganglia and 
will operate to produce the act. Based on 

rinciple.” says Barker, which can be estab- 
ished by investigation, a true psychology ie 
coming into being, developed by Bain. Mauds- 
ley, Spencer and others. A physiological clas- 
sification of mental operations is being formed 
which uses the term metaphysical psychol- 
ogy, but in a more clearly defined sense. 

“Emotion. in this new science, isthe sensibility 
of the vesicular neurine to iteas— memory, the 
registrations of stimuli by nutrition. fiec- 
tion is the reflex action of the cells in their re- 
lation to the cerebral ganglia. Attention isthe 
arrest of the transformation of energy for a 
moment, Ratiocination is the balancing of 
one energy against another. Will is the re 
see of in preesion outward. and so on through 
the list.” e 


Science teacher, therefore, that nerve-force is 
electricity, or is analogous to electricity as is 
magnetism, and the present teaching of 
science relating to these two forms of energy 
is, that current electricity is due to a throb of 
or series of throbs in the supposed ether medium 
when released from stress. Electrical attrac- 
tion and repulsion being explained by consider- 
ing them as due to local stresses in such a 
medium. Magnetic phenomena being claimed 
to be due to local whirlpools set up in the 
ether. Through the ether light and heat 
waves are supposed to be constantly throbbing, 
the medium being constantly set in local strains 
and released frcm them, and being whirled in 
local vortices, thus producing the various phe- 
nomena of electricity and magnetism. 

There remains yet to be considered thought- 
force. Barnard “ has stated that Thought 
cannot be a physical force, because thought ad- 
mits of no measure.” In the light of the rapid 
advances lately made in investigating mental 
action, in two directions at least, in its rate of 
uction and of its relative energy, thought has 
been measured, as any other form of energy is 
measured, by the effects it produces. 

The question whether the evolution of 
thought is entirely independent of the matter 
of the brain has been answered by experiment. 


* Address, Am. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1888. F. A. P. 
Barnard. 
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The experiments conducted by Lombard* de- 
duced by preliminary trials that any change of 
temperature within the skull was soonest. man- 
ifested externally in that depression which ex- 
ists just above the occipital protuberance. A 
pair of bars made of bismuth and one of anti- 
mony and zinc were fastened to the head at this 
point, and to neutralize the results of a general 
rise of temperature over the whole body, a sec- 
ond pair reversed in direction was attached to 
the leg or arm, so that if a like increase of heat 
came to both, the electricity developed by one 
would be neutralized by the other. and no ef- 
fect be produced upon the needle of a gal- 
vanometer unless only one was affected. By 
long practice it was ascertained that a state of 
mental torpor could be induced, lasting for 
hours, in which the needle remained stationury. 
But let a person knock on the door outside the 
room, or speak a single word, even though the 
experimenter remained absolutely passive. and 
the reception of the intelligence caused the 
needle to swing through 20 degrees. 

In explanation of this production of heat.” 
says Barker, ‘‘the analogy of the muscle at once 
suggests itself. No conversion of energy is 
complete; and as the heat of muscular action 
represents force which has escaped conversion 
into motion, so the heat evolved during the re- 
ception of an idea is energy which has escaped 
conversion into motion, as the heat evolved 
during the reception of an idea is energy 
which has escaped conversion into thought 
from precisely the same cause; moreover, these 
experiments have shown that ideas which af- 
fect the emotions produce most heat in their 
reception; afew minutes’ recitation to one’s 
self of emotional poetry producing more effect 
than several hours of deep thought.” 

Chemistry teaches that thought-force like 
muscle-force comes from the food: and demon- 


strates that the force evolved by the brain, like 


that produced by the muscle, comes not from 
the disintegration of its own tissue. but is the 
converted energy of burning carbon.”{ Recent 
researches show that mental operations are not 
Instantaneous, but require a distinct time for 
their performance. By accurate chronographbic 
measurement, Hirsch has shown that an irrita- 
tion on the head is answered by a signal with 
the hand only after one-seventh of a second; 
that a sound on the ear is indicated by the 
hand in one-sixth of a second; and that when 
light irritates the eye, one-fifth of a second 
elapses before the hand moves. 

Donders devised an instrument called a noe- 
motachograph, and also a modification of it 
called a noemotachometer, by means of which 
different points of the body can be irritated, 
different sounds can be produced, and different 
letters can be shown, all by the electric epark. 
By subtracting the simple physiological time 
from the time given in any experiment, the 
time necessary for recognition can be obtained. 
By means of the noemotachometer one twenty- 

th of a second is found necessary to enable a 
judgment to be formed about the priority of 
two impulses acting on the same sense. If 
they act on different senses, more time is nec- 
essary. So. also, more time is required to rec- 
ognize a letter by seeing its form than by hear- 
ing its sound. A man of middle age, then. 
thinking not so very quickly, requires one 


# N. Y. Med. Jour., vol. v., 198, 1867. 
t Correlation of Vital and Phys. Forces. 
ł Proc. Med. Soc., Conn., 1867, p. 197. L. H. Wood. 
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twenty-fifth of a second for a simple thought.* 

Reviewing tue ground we have just gone 
over, we have found that heat, light, electric- 
ity. magnetism. sound, nerve-force and thought- 
force, are all modes of motion. 

In otber words, that all the forces which are 
at work within the hnman body are at work 
without. and, as Tyndall ¢ has said: Abandon- 
ing all disguise, the confession that I feel bound 
to make before you is, that I prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of experimental 
evidence, and discern in that matter which we 
in our ignorance, and notwithstanding our pro- 
fussed reverence for its Creator have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium. the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life.” 

We have found that all sensation—yes, all 
human existence, is the result of molecular 
motion. Is not the consequence of such teach- 
ings plain? When the eye becomes decom- 
posed in death the mode of motion called Light 
and Color cannot set up the necessary vibra- 
tory motion in the retina to produce the sensa- 
tion of vision. Hence no light aud no color. 
When the ear becomes decomposed no sound 
can be heard. When the nerves become de- 
composed, no nerve-force, as there can be no 
suitable molecular motion. And finally, when 
the brain becomes decomposed in death no suit- 
able molecular motion can take place. Hence 
no thought—no individuality—no future exist- 
ence. The materials which composed the body 
and which were necessary by the vibratory 
motion of their molecules to produce the phe- 
nomena (so-called) of life, become, by decom. 

ition, converted into gas and into a solid 
nown as adipocere. the molecules of which 
travel hither and thither within their own do- 
main. Plenty of molecular motion, but the mo- 
lecular motion of dead matter. Life has disap- 
„ Yet the science of to-day states that 
ife is a pbenomenon, a mode of motion, which 
can only exhibit itself when the elements 
are combined in certain 3 aud in 
certain groups. Destroy the proportions or 
interfere with the molecular motion and 
the final end has come. Life is no more 
—individuality is gone. Without the ma- 
terial body, it is the 5 of the present 
science, no life can exist. All possibility of a 
future existence is therefore wiped away. As 
Carl Voght, Moleschott, Buchner, Schmidt, 
Haeckel, and others consider the phenomena 
of the soul to be functions of the brain and 


nerves. 

Schmidt says: The soul of the new-born in- 
fant is, in its manifestations. in no way dif- 
ferent from that of the young animal. These 
are the functions of the infantine nervous 
system; with this they grow and are developed 
together with speech.” 

On the other hand, the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul has been defended 
by Marheineke, Blasche, Weisse, Hipnicbs, 
Fecham, Fichte and others. 

The new philosoph or the philosophy of Sub- 
stantialism founded by Wilford Hall, which has 
at the present time over 35,000 followers in this 
country comprising some of the ablest writers 
and thinkers, views the forces of nature as sub- 
stantial entities. though necessarily immaterial 
—by this means the materialistic claim that 
the soul, life. mind and spirit are but modes of 
motion of the brain molecules is swept out of ex- 

* Mod. Aspects of the Life Question. Geo. F. 
Barker. 

t Inaugural address, Aug. 19, 1874. 
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istence. For, pany if magnetism, electricity, 
sound, light, heat, mind. soul and spirit, etc.. 
are admitted to be substantial existences, 
though not chained to material conditions. but 
freely permeating and passing through all ma- 
terial bodies as if they were not present. then, 
manifestly, the very foundation of materialistic 
science crumbles beneath the weight of such 
scientific truth, and its place is taken by the 
broad principle of Substantialism as a rational 
5 satisfactory basis for man's future immor- 
tality.“ 

Substantialism claims that the life and mental 
powers of all living creatures, including man, 
are demonstrably substantial entities— parts of 
an interior and invisible organism. consisting 
of real but immaterial substance“ the inner 
man”—and of which the outer or corporeal 
(material) structure is but the tangible or visible 
counterpart. 

In the words of another writer: 

Whatever evidence religion and revelation 
may furnish as to the personal and conscious 
indestructibility of the human spirit, it has al- 
ways and admittedly lacked the strong con- 
firmatory testimony of science—no direct proof, 
properly coming within the scope of scienti fic 
evidence, having been previously adduced to 
show that the soul, or life, or intellect, of m an, 
even exists as a substantial entity within the 

resent physical structure. The Christian be- 

iever has now—thanks to this invaluable reve- 

lation of science—not only the evidence of the 
higher impulses and nobler intuitions of his 
nature, coupled with that of the sacred record, 
that substantial immortality attaches to the 
spiritual principle in man, but he can now 
grasp the long-sought-for scientific proof, con- 

rmed by the physical and vital laws of our 
being, that the soul possesses a real organism 
as literal and substantial as that of flesh and 
blood, but vastly the more important entity of 
the two. 

The Substantial Philosophv clearly teaches that 
just as an image is sustained in a mirror by the 
constant succession of the rays of light, so nat- 
ure is sustained by the constant forth-pu tling 
of the power of God. in whom we live and have 
our being, and which, if but for an in stant 
withdrawn, the whole universe, in all its vast- 
ness and glory, and beauty, would sink in a 
moment into the simple condition out of which 
it was framed by the great Intelligence. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF POVERTY.—ITS CAUSE 
AND CURE. 


BY PROF. H. 8. SCHELL, A. M. 

An ancient writer declared, with much 
truth. that the keenest pain possible is inflicted 
by extreme poverty. The poverty witnessed in 
all parts of the civilized world, especially in 
large cities, is not only degrading to the indi- 
vidual. but it imbitters the mind and renders 
men brutal and reckless, It robs the hungry 
of food, the cold of warmth, the familv of 
shelter. It fills grog-shops with men who have 
no comforts at home; makes tramps of tens of 
thousands of industrious men who can find no 
employment. is the main cause of robberies. 
forgeries and murders. and is now undermin- 
ing every throne in Europe and so weakening 
our own government that unless a remedy is 


# See Review of the Problem of Human Life. 
From the Scientific Reporter, Oct., 1878. 


found. it will eventually demoralize the people 
and insure the destruction of our civil institu 
tions. 

The main cause of the existence of this terri- 
ble foe to the happiness of the human race is to 
be found in the unequal distrihution of the 

roducts of labor. All wealth is produced or 

rought ioto use by labor. but we see that the 
real producers of wealth have the least of it. 
Tbey buila our cities, but own neither brick nor 
stone in then! They construct great engines 
that perform vast labor, but neither wheel nor 
bolt is theirs. Steamers plow the ocean and 
navigate our rivers and lakes, but they who 
build them have no interest in them. This 
shows that the wealth which is the product of 
labor is diverted from the producers and finds 
its way into other hands. 

The. reason of all this is the fact that seven- 
eighths of the buman race have been robbed of 
the most essential part of their birthright, and 
this robbery has enabled the other one-eighth to 
defraud their fellow men of most of the fruits 
of their labor and appropriate it to their own 
use, thus reducing them, virtually. to the worst 
form of slavery—a slavery far more oppressive 
than that of the negroes of the South ever was, 
for tl:at gave the slave food. clothing, shelter, 
care in sickness and many other comforts. but 
this drives thousands upon thousands of fami- 
liee into streets and roads without food or shel- 
ter. g 


The Creator gave to man a grand world to 
live in, furnished in every respect to make him 
comfortable and bappy—land to live upon 
from which, or on which, he could obtain all 
that was necessary—glorious sunlight. pure air, 
and clear water;-all these were necessary, and 
all were given with unstinted generosity, and 
there is enough for the whole race, even if it 
were a hundred times af numerous as it is; but 
what would be the result if man were deprived 
of either one of these essential gifts? He could 
not exist without land and water. air and sun- 
light; and, therefore, these four elements are 
his by right of birth, and no laws made hy man 
which deprive him of either of them are just, 
and if he be so deprived he is robbed of his 
birthright. Yet we know that in these United 
States, this land of liberty, this home of civil- 
ization and Christianity, there are more than 
forty-five millions of human beings. old and 
young, who have no legal right, save that which 
they purchase, even to stand upon a single 
square foot of the soil of the country in which 
most of them were born, except on the public 
highways or parks. They have been robbed of 
their birth right—land to Jive and earn their bread 
upon—and are, virtually, the slaves of those 
who hold the land and who sell them the right 
to live upon it. The purchase money is called 
cent, and the amount demanded by the land- 
holder is based upon the necessities of the ap- 
plicant and the competition that may exist at 
the time for the use of the land, but in all 
cases it is so graded as to take as near as possi- 
ble all that the tenant earns except enough to 
keep him from starvation, nakedness. and too 
much cold. In some parts of the city of New 
York, where there is much competition for the 
use of land, the tenant pays $10.C00 per annum 
for the use of less than one- sixteenth of an acre, 
besides as much more for the use of a building 
which has been placed upon it. In other parts 
of the city much more is paid—in Wall Street, 
for instance—and in others much less, This 
system of oppression is carried on all over the 
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country, and the sums demanded increase year 
by year as the country settles and the appli- 
cants become more numerous and require more 
and more land to live and work upon. Many 
of the lots in New York which now yield 
810.000 per annum each, eigbty years ago could 
have been hired for $400. and not a few of them 
bought for that sum: what their yield will be 
eighty years hence, if by that time poverty has 
left acy to hire them, must be left for conjecture. 
It has been truly said that be who owns the 
land owns those who live upon it,” for he can 
drive them off if they refuse or neglect to pay 
what he demands for its use, and every dav hun- 
dreds of families in this country are dispos- 
sessed and driven into the streets and roads. In 
Scotland, thousands of families, whose ancestry 
for several generations had lived upon land 
they recently occupied. were, a few years ago, 
driven from it to make room for sheep-ranges 
—their cabins burned, and they turned into the 
roads to starve, the husband with his wife and 
little ones. The same has been done in Ireland 
in countless instances, and yet it is only once 
in a long time that one of these land-robbers is 
shot. It has been estimated that in this coun- 
try over one thousand millions of dollars is 
annually abstracted from the products of labor 
and put intothe pockets of landlords for the 
rent of land alone, exclusive of the sums paid 
for rent of buildings and other improvements 
on the land. Now every dollar of this one 
thousand millions should have been put in the 
public treasury, where it rightfully belonged, 
and where it would benefit all in doing away 
with the necessity of all other taxation, whether 
by duties on imports, internal revenue taxes, 
or taxes of any kind. But such a sum drawn 
from the people would be unnecessary, as 
about one-half of it would be sufficient for all 
purposes of government, federal, state, and 
municipal. It may, however, be urged that 
this course would be unjust to landlords; but 
it landlords are found in possession of property 
which rightly belongs to the community at 
large, and of which the pene composing that 
community have been defrauded, there is no 
just reason why they should not restore it. It 
is the people who give value to land, and the 
people should, therefore, reap tae fruits of that 
value in receiving the rent for it. Take away 
the people from the city of New York, and the 
land would have little or no value, and so all 
over the country. Besides, there can be no 
title to the absolute ownership of land, for no 
one has ever been authorized by the maker and 
only owner of it todeed any portion of it away. 
It was given to each generation to live upon 
while that generation lived. and only as long 
as it lived, and when it had passed away, the 
next is entitled to it. The land of this country 
was obtained partly by conquest—viz., rob- 
bery—partly by purchase from France and 
Spain, who stole it, and partly by cheating the 
Indians, After it was obtained it belonged, as 
far as its use is concerned, to the people who 
lived upon it, and now has descended to us, or 
rather, to the landlords, and no legisiatures had 
a right to deed away any of it in fee simple, 
for if they had such right they might have 
deeded it all to a syndicute, or even to a single 
individual. who could have driven all others off 
and forced them into the rivers, lakes, or 
oceans. Legislation, federal and state, has, 
however, deeded to railroad companies not less 
than four hundred millions of acres—yes. 
rob the citizens of these United States of 
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400,000,000 of acres - land enough to afford 80 
acres each to five millions of families. repre- 
senting i millions of our population, 
who on it could have had comfortable homes 
and all the necessities and many of the luxuries 
of life; and these companies force every one 
who wishes a home on their land to pay for it 
any price they choose to set. Now, there are 
millions in this country who have a natural 
right to the use of land on which to live and 
earn their support. who bave no money with 
which to purchase land, and consequently are 
forced to earn a living by selling their labor; 
their great number causes competition, and 
this reduces the price they can get for their 
labor to the lowest suin that will furnish them 
with the absolute necessities of life-—that is, 
keep away death. If, on the contrary, land 
was Open to them, competition would be 
greatly lessened and they could demand fair 
compensation for their labor and always get it. 
It clearly appears, therefore, that the main 
cause of the poverty—the extreme poverty — 
that is everywhere to be seen is the withhold- 
ing from the people the land which God gave 
them to live upon and from the use of which 
must come their daily support—of this they 
have been robbed. and as a consequence, are 
forced to sacrifice their labor and their com- 
fort in order to secure a bare existence. 
Hence thev are poor, and as long as they sre 
deprived of land, will be poor, and as popula- 
tion increases, so will poverty and its miseries, 
and not many years hence this nation will be 
divided into but two classes, the one (by fur 
the smaller) owning most of the wealth of the 
country; the other, hard-working, miserable 
beings, slaves and toilers for the rest. 

A similar state of society caused the down- 
fall of Rome and Greece. As long as land was 
held in common those countries were grenat, 
and ruled the world, but when it was granted 
to the nobles, and the people became their 
tenauts or serfs, the former grew rich and the 
latter poor—luxury euervated the ruling classes 
and poverty, with its degrading accessories, 
the serfs, and not many years had passed be- 
fore the rude but free barbarians of the North 
swept down upon Rome and conquered the 
conquerors of the world, The conversion of 
the free and proud Roman citizens into serfs 
and tenauts was, beyond question, the chief 
cause of the decay of the power of Rome and 
the fall of the empire. and one of the Gracchi, 
a tribune of the people, in addressing the 
populace on this robbery of their lands said: 
Men of Rome, men of Rome, you are called 
the lords of the world, yet have no right to a 
square foot of its soil; the wild beasts have 
their dens, but the soldiers of Italy have only 
water and air.” The Saviour himself sadly 
uttered words of similar import, 


„ Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests 
But the Son of Man has not where to lay his head,”’ 


and not less than thirty millions of the ple 
of these United States whose fathers fought and 
bled for the free possession of its soil. but who 
have no right to a rod to it, can join in the 
same lament. How long the six millions of 
voters who represent these thirty millions 
will quietly submit to this robbery of their 
rights when they come to realize it, is a 
problem which I hope, for their sakes, will be 
solved.in the near future. It may be asked, 
“ What are you going to do about it?” How 
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can it be helped? What is the remedy? The to halt before they swallow everything for 
answer is far from difficult—abolish taxes of science which emanates from sources of re- 
every kind (duties on imports included) ex- | spectability.” It will inspire a spirit of inves- 
cept the tax on land, but do not tax any im | tigation and criticism that will not end in a 


provements that may be on the land, for these , generation. 


are products of labor, and labor should be en- 


Let us admit the mode-of-motion theories of 


couraged, yot discouraged, as it is now, by | modern scientists, which are all strongly ma- 


taxation. 
taxed. 


No product of labor should be | terialistic in their tendency and make-up. and 
Tax land that is in use say 4 per| both animal and human vitality as well as 


cent. on its full value, and that not in use, | mentality must follow in the train as a natural 


but held for higher prices, 8 per cent. 
turb no landlor 
him the right to charge tbe tax of 4 per cent. 


to his tenant, and also to coarge him 10 per 


cent. additional on the value of the houses, 
stores, barns, fences or other improvements 
that may be upon the land, and limit him 
to that percentage. This plan will put into 
the treasury all the money necessary for carry- | 
iag on all the departments of the government, | 
federal, state. or municipal; will restore hun- 
dreds of millions of acres now held by railroad 
companies and speculators for high prices to 
the ple; cause tens of thousands of vacant 
lots in cities and villages, held only for higher 
prices, either to be built upon, sold for nominal 
sums, or abandoned to the people: demolish ! 
hundreds of thousands of shabby buildings 
which disfigure our cities and villages, and in 
their place cause to be erected handsome struct- 
ures; will lower rents everywhere; reduce the 
cost of living thirty to fifty per cent.; open the 
way for profitable and constant employment to | 
every one; give to all a fair return for their 
lubor; benefit, eventually, every individual in 
the community from the capitalist to the beg- , 
gar; treble the internal commerce of the coun- | 
try; treble our exports and imports, and soon 
abolish poverty and its evils, as a necessity, 
from the land, How all this will be accom. | 
plished I will endeavor to show in the August 
number of THE MICROCOSM. 


872 WEST 82d STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY OUR ONLY | 
RELIANCE. 


New MADRID, Mo., June 22d, 1885. 
Dr. A. WILFORD HALL:— 

DEAR SIR,—Í have been intending to write to 
you for some time. and although an entire 
stranger, I trust vou will not think me too for- 
ward. One engaged in a warfare like vours 
naturally wants to know what his readers think 
of his work; and it certainly strengthens bis 
havds to know that he has multitudes of ad- 
herents, and that they are daily increasing in 
numbers. 

I was educated in one of our modern mode- 
of-motion” colleges, and was taught to believe 
in the wave-theory of Sound I have carefull 
read and studied the Problem of Human Life,” 
and I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say 
that I believe you have annihilated the undula- 


tory theory, the weight of ‘respectability ” to | 


the contrary, notwithstanding. But this is not 
the greatest good to be accomplished by your 
labors, if successful. Your beautiful and con- 
sistent theory of the duality of man is, I think, 
perfectly rational and tenable. The overthrow 
of Evolution, which I regard as already thor- 
oughly accomplished, and the advent of Sub- 


Dis- and logical consequence. 
in his possessions, but give | 


Then truly does 
“death end al), aud we pass from hence un- 
known and to the unknown and unknowable, 
into that dark and eternal nonentity of Herbert 
Spencer. 

Inspiration cannot conflict with science, else 
one or the other must be false. One of the 
fundamental laws of nature is that somethi 
cannot come from nothing.” Toteach that 
created the universe from nothing, is to teach 
that he did an unscientific act, and thus violated 
one of his own chief laws. I therefore admire 
your nttack upon that unnecessary religious 
tenet. and think it ought to be expunged frum 
the creeds and abandoned by all religionists. 

Man should have some rational idea what that 
immortal principle within bim is, which he is 
trying to save from misery in futurity: but until 
the duality of man, with his interior vital and 
mental organism as so clearly taught in the 
Substuntial Philosophy, was presented to my 
mind. I could not even givean idea of what the 
soul meant, save the old time-worn and evasive 
answer, It is the immortal principle of man,” 
which in fact answers notbing and satisfies uo- 
body. But not so now. In the light of Sub- 
stantialism and the doctrine of the duality of 
man, I can almost imagine by my mental vision 
the exact appearance of a buman soul. I can- 
not now conceive that man has an immortal 
principle within him vested with intelligence, 
without recognizing such principle as a real ob- 


* 


jective and subjective entity. And if an entity. 


it must be composed of some grade of substance 
and must have shape, size, personality, etc. If 
this be not true, then it cannot be an entity, 
and if not au entity it is nothing, and the soul 
is a myth—yea, and death ends all.” Your 
philosophy cannot be overturned. 

This view of the soul or spirit necessarily as 
you teach leads us into the different degrees of 
the density and tenuity of different substances, 
and that therefore there are or may be in- 
visible but real aud substantial entities all 
around us.” It gives a comprehensive mean- 
ing to the words. God is a spirit,” i. e., be 
des not exist essentially in the gross state of 
matter, but in the spirit-state of substance. 
Could the immortal spirit of man be freed from 
its present environment with the visible, pon- 
derable, changing and material world, and take 
a flight on the wings of pure vitality and men- 
tality through the invisible, imponderable, un- 
changing spirit world, what a scene would lie 
before it! It could spend untold ages in view- 
ing new scenes of beauty and grandeur, in 
watching, for example, the substantial foices 
of maguetism, gravity, cohesion, clectricity, 
etc., as they speed through space secon plish: 
ing the work whereunto they were created, 
and in seeing them emerging out of the force- 
element and changing one iuto another. Scenes 
forbidden to mortal eyes, would then hold them 


stantialism, will mark a turning-point in the in an admiring and enraptured gaze. Sounds 
religious as well as the scientific tbought of and music unheard by mortal ears would charm 
the world. Your crushing attack upon the the soul, and sciences incomprehensible by 
wave-theory of sound will cause thinking men mortal minds here would be the themes of 
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study, investigation and conversation, ever in- mighty Sovereign of this nation. He is the 
creasing the spirits knowledge aud causing it author and maker of the government; and, 
to approach nearer and nearer in intelligence therefore, only such changes iu the government 
and personality to the image of God himself. as he shall order and ordain can ever take 
In contemplating these things one can almost place. The main drift of the nation, therefore, 
wish to leave the earth and take a view of the! in all this long period, remained substantially 
substantial. invisible and celestial parts of crea- | the same; and all was overruled with the most 
tion. When we view death from this stand- | persistent reference to what had been deter- 
point we appreciate the force of the inspired | mined and decreed in the new covenant. the 
language: O death! where is thy sting? O old. original foundation compact of the nation. 
grave! where is thy victory?“ But this view and without which the nation had never been. 
of the immortal spirit and of the future life But the new covenant was; aud therefore the 
can only be realized in the fullness of its beauty | nation was, and is, and ever will be. It is im- 
when viewed in the light of Substantialism | mortal, aud cannot die; a thing in perpetuo 


aud the doctrine of the duality of man. j and must abide forever. 
I fully appreciate the reason why you have 10. It is a fact that. in all these long years. 
trained your heaviest guns against the undula- the nation and ple of Israel were m their 


tory fort of modern science. It is without minority; and therefore in a servant state or 
doubt the very bulwark of materialism—the | condition, and differed in nothing from a serv- 
very citadel of atheistic infidelity; and may the! ant, but were under tutors and governors, until 
solid red-hot shot from the guns of Substantial- the time appointed by the Father. though they 
ism now booming from 28 Park Row, New | were prospectively lord of all. And this ac- 
York City, never miss their fire nor miss their counts in part for the condition of things as 
sim, nor their ammunition ever become ex- noted in the last fact. The truth is, Israel was 
hausted until the undulatory castle shall be! yet in the flesh. and the flesh is ill qualified to 
shattered like the windows at Erith, and its | manage and administer Divine affairs. He had 
commanders be forced to haul down the flag of not yet become a man, and therefore he could 
materialism and take the oath of allegiance to! not do the manly thing, but all through was a 
the Substantial Philoscphy. May the time stubborn, stiff-necked, rebellious son, and had 
speedily come when mankind may become con-| to be punished again and again for truancy, 
vinced that the invisible is the real of existence, | disobedience, etc. 
and that the material world is only the smaller 11. It is a fact also that in this time certain 
and less important part of creation. That be- great questions of government, questions of the 
yond the material lies the immaterial, the im-| gravest possible consequence to the Holy 
nderuble. and the immortal realm—those! Polity, were introduced, permanently adjusted 
invisible things of God—those things which are | and settled. And they were so settled, because 
eternal—as vast as the eternal years of God ar 1 were made a part of the organic law of 
endless. God's nation, and can never again come up for 
Then can we realize that the world does not consideration and settlement, but must forever 
exist by, nor consist of, some inscrutable | take their place among the things fixed and 
mode of molecular motion.” Neither did it | established of the holy commonwealth. 
come into existence by chance, but that above Among these questions were the following: 
all the suns. and planets, and stars, there is a (1) The kingdom's true place, locality or 
ruling Intelligence by whom all things were country. Every kingdom must have a place. 
created. and who from the beginning estab- It must be somewhere; and its true place, the 
lished the laws and limited the operations of place it can have and hold for its own, is all 
the forces by which the order of Nature is pre- important. None more so. True this question 
served. and by which we live and move and was originally settled in the original founda- 


have our being. Very truly yours, tion compact of the nation, see Gen. xv. 18, 19. 
H.F Hawkins. 20. 21. et al., but it had to be practicall, 
. settled. (2) qudah's supremacy over all tlie other 


tribes of the nation, 1 Chron. xxviii. 4. (8) The de- 

THE WORLD SAVED THROUGH A NATION. termination and settlement of the royal family 
No. 2. of this tribe, 1 Chrou. xxviii. 4. (4) The determi- 

nation and settlement of the royal house of this 
royal family. (5) The transfer of the priest- 
BY REV. 8. A. TAFT, D. D. hood of the nation from the tribe of Levi, 

where the codicil law had placed it, to the 

9. It is a fact that the Kingdom of God, as j tribe of Judah; its settlement in the royal house 
originally organized and established, held for a of that tribe: the determination of its superior 
period of nearly two thousand years. Exactly rank over the old priesthood. making it Mel. 
1696 years, or from A. M. 2463 to A. M. 4159 or | chizedek instead of Aaronic as it had been. (6) 
A. D. 70. And in general, during the time, a The superior parentage and extraordinary char. 
most checkered condition of things attended | acter of the royal Heir of the royal House, the 
the history of this wonderful commonwealth. ' party or person who, in the time appointed, 
Retrograde and advance movements were mad | was to hold in perpetuo the royal aud pontifical 
almost without number, according as those ' prerogatives of this royal und priestly nation. 
who had been intrusted witb the management (7) And finally to settle and arrange the question 
of affairs were true and faithful to instructions ! of the nation’s redemption; for as an element 
and guidance. or were untrue and unfaithful. | and a part of the divine programme, and 
When the former, there were prosperity and in order that God's purpose concerning the 
success; when the latter, there were trouble and | nation and the world in and through and bv 
difficulty. And this fact demonstrated the the nation might be executed, it was found 
wisdom of instructions, the wisdom of obedt-' necessary to redeem the nation. It must be 
ence, and the great folly of disobedience. Even redeemed or some new arrangement must be 
revolutions were attempted; but these could! adopted. For the worki could not be saved by 
t 


Dot succeed, and never will. God is the Al- a nation cursed and under the ban of law. 
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must therefore be bought off from this condi- | case does he redeem an object or thing, and 


tion of things, and be ultimately delivered 
from all that the curse hud entailed. All these 
great questions, and others, it may be, of equal 
importance to the divine polity, were adjusted 
and disposed of while as yet the nation was in 
its minority, or servant condition. and before it 
could ever take on the toya-virilis of early man- 
hood and independent spiritual sonship. The 
nation’s history under the old covenant was 
emphatically a period of preparation. A great 
deal had to be done before the nation could as- 
sume its majority. Full preparation, however, 
was made, and every emergency was met, 
aud but for the last and final plunge of tbe 
nation into still deeper infamy, it might have 
beep rescued immediately upon its redemption, 
and elevated at once to the plane and sphere of 
true nobility and greatness. But alus! and still 
it would not; and therefore ae remained 
but to slay it, and bury it, and hold it, as 
‘against a day of national resurrection. And 
this is just what was done. But, 

12. it is a fact also that in all this long period 
of the nation’s minority, and especially in the 
last days of the same, and just when better 
things might have been, and were must reason- 
ably expected of them, they acted mast shame- 
fully, and with the most unsurpassed reckless- 
ness. They were bitter. hateful, and mean. 
They had violated all their most sacred vows 
and obligations, cast off a!l restraint, aad given 
themselves over to national infidelity, wicked- 
ness, and sin. Nothing seemed too infamous 
and bad for them to do. And what greatly ag- 
gravated the situation was, their conduct was 
wholly without excuse. There was absolutely 
ho cause, reason, or ground for their infamy. 
Their Sovereign was absolutely holy, just, and 
good. His like had never been the sovereign of 
any other ple on earth, and their govern- 
ment was the very best possible And in return 
for all this benevolence an goodness, they 
were simply devilish. But God turned them 
over to the operation, influence, und effect of 
that awful anathema which he had said (Deut. 
28) should come upon all the violators of his 
covenant and Jaw. Asa people they had sown 
the wind. and were now reaping the whirlwind. 
And this. was the situation when the King’s 
Son came umongthem. He found them an 
accursed people, and rapidly disappearing from 
off the face of the earth, and but for the 
oath’s sake of their Almighty Sovereigu, made 
to the fathers and founders of the nation, they 
must have utterly perished. Nothing could 
bave prevented their national destruction. 
Tbey could not have survived the ordeals of all 
the terribleness of tbat curse. But God has 
thoughts of mercy. He is a covenant-keeping 
God, aud. therefore, he does not clean cast off 
forever that which he has sworn to protect and 
defend. He makes the wrath of man to praise 
him, and the residue he retrains. He turns 
their maliceinto an instrument for the exe- 
cution of his own great purposes and ends. 
But for this, Israel must have gone down, like 
other nations, in the darkness of an eternal 
night. Nothing could have saved them. Hence, 

18. It is a fact that God redeemed his nation 
and people. Whatever else he redeemed, if he 
redeemed anything else, it is certainly true 
he redeemed Israel. He bought them off from 
the fearful anathema or curse that was already 
out against them and upon them. It follows, 


then condition its salvation upon contingencies 
that may or may not be fulfilled. He makes 
the salvation absolute. This does not mean. 
however, that every constituent individual of 
the natiou will be saved, but only that the 
nation, asa nation. will besaved. Inthe matter 
before us God redeemed a nation; and, there- 
fore, a nation must and will be saved. Indeed 
it ig saved or its salvation is made absolutely 
secure. It cannot now be lost. It cannot 
perish. It was saved from the moment it was 
redeemed. It muy not be delivered immedi- 
ately, but its salvation is sure and certain for all 
that. It is more intensely God’s property now 
than before it was redeemed. It was his prop- 
erty before, but now doubly so, and it must 
come out of the bands of that into which it had 
sold itself. It cannot be lost or destroyed. 
Its deliverance may linger and the nation may 
be evil entreated for a season, and perhaps most 
wisely so. but it cannot perish, aud its deliver- 
ance isonly a question of time; and it is sure to 
come in its time. Aud with it, glorious truth! 
will come the salvation of all who are really 
and truly of the sation. Not one genuine, 
heartfelt, real, bona fide constituent of the 
nation can be lost. But all will be saved. 
Alas. alas! that so many are not Israel who are 
of Israel. These must all go to perdition, and 
there is no help for it. But all true, genuine 
Israelites will be saved. The mere accident of 
flesh-and-blood birth, however, does not con- 
stitute a genuine Israelite. He is deeper dyed 
than that. But the salvation of God’s nation is 
a glorious fact. And it at once becomes the 
grand base whence proceeds the work of God 
in the salvation of the world. A nation re- 
deemed and saved secures the salvation of all 
who, in deed and in truth, are of the vation. 
And the one great mission of Jehovali’s nation 
is to absorb, take up into itself, and assimilate 
all that is assimilable of both Israel nominal 
and the world, repudiating and rejecting ull 
unassimilating material. In thee,” says God, 
speaking of his nation, in thee shall all na- 
tions be blessed.” Note, it is in thee, and not 
out of thee, that this blessing is to be enjoyed. 
God has purposed that all the world shall be 
Israelized, and to this end, the world must be 
in and of Israel. It must be taken up into, 
and thoroughly assimilated by Israel. At pres- 
ent and for centuries this work has been going 
on, by Israel’s laying hold of the individual, 
but the time will come when whole nations 
will give themselves up to God and his 
Christ, and thus become Israelites indeed. 
And this work will go on until the whole 
world will have been swallowed up and 
assimilated by the Divine cummonwealth. 
Again, this does not involve, as it did 
not in the case of Israel, the salvation of 
every individual in the world. Would that 
it did, But it does not. As a nation may be 
saved, and thousands upon thousands of its 
constituency lost, so the world may be saved 
and yet myriads upon myriads of its unite 
perish. All depends upon the relation which 
the individual sustainsto the kingdom of God. 
If he is really and truly of that institution, and 
not such in name simply, his salvation is as 
certain as it is that exists. For God will 
save bis commonwealth, and to save that he 
must save sumebody; for a commonwealth 
without anybody is no commonwealth at all. 


therefore, that Israel must and will be saved. Some will not come to Go:i’s kingdom that they 
For what God redeems that he saves. In no! may live, und therefore their salvation is im- 
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ossible; for God will save no one outside his! ence as a well-bred son would display ir the 
ogdom. The kingdom of God was instituted removal of freckles from the face of the vener- 
tc be the depositorv and medium of salvation able mother who gave him his honorable birth. 
to lost men. It follows, therefore, tbat in or- | Modestly claiming such legitimacy and honor 
der to salvation, men must be in and of this of spiritual birth, we proceed in this and pos- 
institution. It is the ark of salvation to the, sibly in a subsequent paper, to show some of 
lost. There is no Divine favor, mercy, or grace | the false tendencies and practices into which 
outside of it. God saves men by saving his our more ular types of Protestantism have 
commonwealth, and in no other way. An in- | fallen, an From which they must be startled 
stitution and a person, then, and these in insep- | and delivered or see themselves sunk into the 
arable union or oneness, are the indispensable reproach of the devil. And that no man may 
desiderata to salvation. Given these. and the wrongfully judge us as being moved bs the 
world will be saved. Without them, its salva- unhallowed impulse of sectarian prejudice and 
tion is impossible. But these have been given. pride. we freely admit that there is some sweep- 
They exist and are, and they exist in their al- ing to be done before our own denominational 
mightiness. Hence, again, we have ‘‘ the sal- door. The writer also acknowledges for him- 
vation of the world in and through and bv the | self personally that he is not yet so fully sanc- 
salvation of a specific nation.” This is God's fied as to bar the possibility of a mote in his 
plan, and it most assuredly will prevail. But own eve; ana even if that possible mote should 
no more now. Hold on to what you have, and prove to be an actual beam, it would still not 
look ahead just once more. change the facts, to some of which he may have 
Santa ANa, Cal. occasion to invite attention. These facts may 
—— —— appear as beyond the reach of logic, and as 
UNDULATORY RELIGION.—No. 1. calling for treatment that can be pupplied only 

ES through the syllogisms of the ridiculous. That 

BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. which cannot be reasoned out of error must be 
laughed out of countenance. We have no fit- 
ners whatever for the work when it calls for 
the argument of laughter. The melancholy 
music of our being has been written in the 


The intelligent Christian is in duty bound to 
criticise and, as far as sfble, correct the 
false tendencies into which the Church is con- £ 1 wr l 
stantlv liable to fall. in her present conflict | facial lines and spaces of constitutional gravity. 
with the allied powers of evil. Our false pride | Argumentum adjudicium is our only weapon 
and neglect in this matter is the occasion for in such warfare. With the pebble of truth in 
Providence to call such scavengers as Ingersoll | Our little sting we proceed to form an acquaint- 
and others, not only to cleanse the streets of | ance with the enemy. l 
Jerusalem. but also to show God's people their Carnality, in disguise, is the evil which now 
transgression, and the House of Jacob their not only threatens the foundations of our hole 
sins. If we would judge ourselves, we should | religion. but also actully restricts the Church 
not be judged. The common mistake in the | Of God to a narrow channel of beneticent Mm 
attempt at self- judgment is for one denomina. ; fluence that should be as bounding and us 
tion to judge another. It is one of the most boundless as the waves of the sea. There are 
difficult duties in the whole catalogue of Chris- normal elements in human nature which 
tian requirements to rise up and take our posi- | become a power for evil whenever they are 
tion upon the commanding summit of Mount | substituted or mistaken for the invisible forces 
Charity, and with unbiased minds expose and | and substantial entities of Christ’s Mediatorial 
condemn those carnal practices which may Kingdom. So also are there forces and agen- 
have rooted themselves in the alluvial soil of | cies in the world which the Church has a right 
our own respective denominations. The to employ in the furtherance of her heavenly 


healthy growth of the militant church calls for Mission; but, whenever she attempts to make 
a radical change in the matter. The ax must àn unwarranted use of such means, she trails 


be laid at the roots of the upas nearest home the standard of holiness in the dust of the earth, 


before the Zion of God can be cleared of its lowers the dignity of her high calling. and de- 
present deleterious atmosphere. Denomina- feats the very purpose professedly had jn view. 
tions should vie with each other in the needful | This is now the very vulnerable point in the 
work. Each one should see that judgment be- | questionable workings of our most fashionable 
ios in its own apartment of God's great house. | forms of religion. We freely admit that Chris- 
urification sbould be the watchword of | tianity has been commissioned to enter every 
our most laudable zeal. Let it be pro- fiber of human being, secure the right of 290 
claimed from every denominational head- in every avenue of human society, and marc 
quarters, read at every roll call, and shout- on to final victory through every department 
in every battle-cry, until every hilltop of legitimate buman enterprise: yea, we claim 
catches the sound and sends it back with holy j for truth that favored sentiment in sacred song: 
rovocation to all the other divisions of God's baie ' 
invincible army. The sooner the better. Self- PTR ae cede 
criticism and self-crucifixion are reflective acts s 
of merciful charity at home. The neglect there but we deny that all pleasure is piety, that 
of is the cruelty of false kindness. We owe it all amusement is proper recreation. that all 
to our own respective denominations. We owe expediency is lawful, that gain is godliness, 
it to the Church as unto the Redeemer’s bride, | and that sociality is salvation from sin in which 
and we will continue under such obligations even respectable society so commonly revels. 
until she shall be presented without spot, or Educated nature is too generally substituted 
wrinkle, or any such thing. If we are the for Christianity. A constant effort is made to 
legitimate children of the heavenly bride-cham- | build the temple of God with untempered mud. 
ber, the Church is as much our mother as she The inconsistency of much modern church en- 
is the Lamb’s Wife,” and we should, there- terprise is enough to make Heaven blush with 
fore, seek to correct her false tendencies and | holy sorrow, and hell resound with jubilations 
practices with as much filial fidelity and rever- of infernal joy. Notwithstanding the purity 
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of the Christian principle, the many genuine 
Christians of whom the world is not worthy, 
and the great amouat of laudable Christian zeal 
which constantly seeks to check the rising tide 
of whitewashed carnality, there is, in our view, 
an increasing thirst for congregational and de- 


nominational aggraudizement, and, what is still | d 


worse, un unlawful striving for the maste 
in the use of questionable expedients whic 
can have no other direct effect than to ripen 
an epoch in the world’s history when Jehovah 
will again speak in thunder tones similar to 
those which began to shake the European con- 
tinent in the dawning of the Reformation. 
What was the practical culmination of Rome’s 
pre Reformation iniquity ? Was not the lucra- 
tive sale of indulgences the audacity of her 
crime? Was it not this authorized traffic in sin 
tnat fired the zeal of Luther in Germany, and 
Zwingli in Switzerland? And is not Protest- 
antism now repeating the great crime which 
she once charged upon the alleged ‘‘ mother of 
hurlots?” What is the meaning of church- 
fairs, religious gambling, sanctimonious sensu- 
ality and pious trickery resorted to by many of 
our congregations and silently sanctioned by our 
denominational church courts? Our civil author 
ities have been trying to suppress the lottery 
system whose roots have taken such firm hold 
in the unsanctified soil of fallen human nature. 
Our municipal governments are seeking to 
break up the gaminling dens in the leading 
metropolies of the land, while the Church is 
paces the seed of the same iniquity at the 
oot of her altars, and watering them with the 
hypocritical tears of pretended penitence for 
sin. Great God! is it not enougn to place an 
indelible blush upon the cheek of every Chris- 
tian? What though carnal methods be bap- 
tized in the Christian name, are they not 
carnal still? Now abideth these, lucrative 
devotions, devotional gratification aod gratify- 
ing amusement, but the greatest of all is 
false charity. What sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals! The divinely ordained order 
has been changed. We love God because we 
are fond of strawberries and dress- parade. 
Instead of crucifying selfishness, which is the 
very essence of hell, the Son of God is crucified 
afresh and put to an open shame before the 
more consistent scoffers of the community. No 
wonder that they laugh when such appeals are 
made to man’s animal vature to stimulate the 
action of something falsely supposed to be a 
regenerated heart. Religious flirtation, neck- 
tie parties, bean jugglery, holy hocus- pocus. 
tmum-socials, and all imaginable manner of 
lucrative buffoonery are too frequently the 
manifestations of that mock charity which 
seeketh its own, is easily puffed up and 
behaveth itself unseemly. In view of this 
tendency, what is the outlook for the future? 
Does the reign of such a carnival planet aught 
of hope or joy foretell? Were it not for the 
Diviue promise that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the inner and more substantial 
principles of the Church. Christians might 
reasonably be alarmed at the sulphurous odor 
which now threatens to drive the holy incense 
of true religion from the temple of the Most 
High God. If, for holding these views, and 
indulging in these fears. the writer should be 
called a pessimist, he will make no objection to 
the honor thus conferred. When the tide is 
sweeping to destruction, to be an . 
is to be a fool. Jeremiah, John the Baptist, 
Jesus Christ and the reformers sounded the 


alarm when they saw the degenerating tenden- 
cies of their respective ages, and shall we listen 
to the siren-song of false prosperity in Zion un- 
til we die in the ecstasy of its damnable delu- 
sion? Is there not already a general demand 
for another reforination in Christendom? Ina- 
nces are now sold under the acquiescence 
of our Protestant bodies. Tetzel’s mercenary 
mission has been renewed. And what shall the 
harvest be if we continue to seal with the sanc- 
tion of Heaven the principles and practices of 
hell? It is not by such stultification that the 
towering steeples of the New Jerusalem are to 
arise above the dark domes of damnation and 
death. Let the Church cease her traffic in car- 
nal merchandise, uud dissipate the halo of false 
sanctity under which. the unsuspecting ple 
of the world are enticed to come and spend their 
money for that which is not bread, and their 
labor for that which satistieth not the deepest 
yearnings of their deathless being. 

There is evidently a tendency at work whose 
heading is in the direction of a closer union 
between the Church and the world. This tend- 
ency is frequently mistaken for the commend- 
able spirit of enlarged Christian liberality. 
Something supposed to be Christianity is becom- 
ing more popular, and the same old degenerate 
world looms up as a whitened sepulcher. The 
drom edaries of Midian are coming into the 
camp of Israel because the needle’s eye has 
been enlarged. The old landmarks between 
two distinct orders of human existence are 
passing away. Sheep and goats feed in the 
same range of pasture. and there is corse- 

vent ly not much appen difference between 
their respective qualities of wool. Progressive 
eucher and retrogressive religion move hand | 
in hand. The most popular amusements are 
common to saint and sinner. Both parties 
seem disposed to meet upon a common level 
and form a permanent treaty of peace. There 
appears to be a tacit understanding between 
the Church and the world that the former is to 
furnish the standard of orthodoxy while the 
latter shall be permitted to dictate the rules of 
social propriety and practical ethics. In view 
of this the near future gives promise of a 
very interesting prograinme. It may be several 
years Lefore the influential members of 
church society shall be willing to sanction tbe 
popular entertainment of modern Spain, or 
the gladiatorial feats of ancient Rome, but at 
the present rute of speed the goal will soon be 
reached. The American people are easily 
swayed and swept before the whirlwind of a pop- 
ularcraze. Under the pretext of charity Madison 
Square Garden may yec be turned into a nation- 
al coliseum ced with the gigantic statue of 
the Boston boy, and dedicated to the glory of 
the manly art. Why not? If Christian com- 
munities and leading members of the Church 
patronize roller-rink contests for sweet charity's 
sake, why not encourage sparring exhibitions 
for the support of the poor? Is there less re- 
ligion in the brawny fists of pugilism than in 
the comely heels of skatorial voluptuousness? 
Zeal for God! Heaven have mercy upon such 
willing victims of deep delusion! It is a flat- 
tering falsehood. And is the popular-church- 
fair-entertainment-for. money - and-fun - system 
any better? Nota bit. Why not throw off the 
miserable mask and serve the flesh without be- 
ing handicapped with such pretensions to holi- 
ness? The only real value of such carnival re- 
ligion is its prophetic utterances. They reveal 
the inward emptiness of mere nominal Chris- 
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tianity, and foretell its ultiinate marriage with 
genuive iniquity. There is now a courtship in 
progress looking to such a consummation. 

he chariot-wheels of God’s beneficent provi- 
dence move on with rapid speed, and bring the 
inevitable crisis. 
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for amusement as well. In fact, we believe in 
free trade with all foreign powers. If we shut 
our ports against the world with its cargoes 
of carnal commerce, the Church will be obliged 


to rely largely upon home productions and such 


legitimate resources as belong to her as a distinet 


To speed this matter of flirtatorv courtship, order of organized being in the world. In that 
and hasten the dawning of the nuptial-day, we event consistent Christians would lose their 
dictate the following epistolary form fur the popularity and be ruled out of the circles of 
free use of those church-societies who find the elite of society. Such a course would be ru- 
themselves enamored with the charms of Phil- inous to all the expectations of the ficsh. The 
istia’s uncircumcised sons, and who may wish pride and ambition of men would protest against 
to enter into correspondenve with a view to an | such a religion. Times have changed. We must 
early tying of the nuptial knot. It will also be; now make Zion keep pace with the music of 
found full of rich suggestions for appropriate Egypt. Babylon, and the Roller Rink. To do 
dusiness-letters, when there is pressing need this money is a necessity. By the way, Mr. 


for funds to send the Gospel to other heathen Sullivan, we have noticed that in a recent. 


lands. 
„ 1885. 
MR. JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 
Boston, Mass.: 
The Holy Carnival Society of the Con- 


gregation in this place assembled last evoniig 


in regular session. and after the proceedings ha 
been opened with that beautiful and inappro- 
priate 


said society. to open a correspondence with 
vou, in the hope of enlisting your sympathies 
and securing your co-operation in a grand relig- 
ious carousal, to be given at such time in the 
near future moet convenient to vourself. As you 
are having other engagements of a somewhat 
similar character, we have decided to allow 
you to name the time most in accordance with 
your wishes, provided, however, that tbe pro- 
pose set-to is to take place within 500 miles of 

remont, Ohio. It is the determination of the 
managers to make the forthcoming festival 
surpass anything ever offered to the public 
since the early martyrs were thrown to the 
lions. To. make the occasion a complete suc- 
cess, it is proposed to render a programme 
which will include three general parts, viz.: 
gratification, sanctification, and stultification. 
Considered more in detail, the entertainment 
will be found to consist of music, ice- cream, un - 
fermented wine (strictly a temperance drink). 
oysters, prayer, amusement, strawberries, spir- 
itual songs, a few specimens of holy flirtation 
between the vestibule and the altar, and prom- 
evades on the porch, called Solomon’s greatly 
wondering. The whole interesting affair is to 


be brought to a most thrilling degree of perfec-, hope to realize sufficient funds to 
tion, about the hour of midnight, with one of | 


those inimitable exhibitions (without gloves) at 
sparring, which have made you the champion 


of America and the ring-master of the world. 


speech of yours at Philadelphia, June 16, you 
roposed to match your single self with Ryan, 
Mitchell, and McCaffrey for $10,000 each, and 
ive the money to some charitable institution. 
f you cannot be with us in our proposed grand 
entertainment, we hope that in the beneficent 
distribution of the aforesaid $30,000 you will re- 
member us. We are poor, but exceeding! 
pious. On account of a little misunderstand- 


ymn, ‘Nearer, my God! to Thee,” I ing, our congregation is just now in quite 
was instructed, by a unanimous vote of the! straitened circumstances. 


Our case is some- 
what peculiar, and yet not peculiarly so. The 
main pillars of our church are not members 
thereof. They had frequently accompanied 
their devout wives to the sanctuary when the 
weather was favorable to a fine display of mil- 
linery. It so happened that recently in their 

resence our minister made some mild crit- 
Icisins upon prevailing haughtiness and pride 
among God's peculiar people; and incidentally 
mentioned righteousness, meekness, an self- 
denial as among the Christian graces, ard neces- 
sary qualifications in all who walk the narrow 
path to eternal life. He did not intend to 
offend any one, for he is quite a gentleman iu- 
deed; and yet they have taken to themselves 
such a heavy dose of umbrage as to refuse any 


further aid to the support of the gospel. The 
salary is consequently in arrears. Something 
must be done. They have agreed that if vour 


services can be secured upon the occasion pro- 
posed above, they will not only return to 
their pews, but will also assist in getting up 
an interest that shall revise the languid ener- 
gies of our congregation. Will you not hear 
our Macedonian cry? By the magnetism 
of your personal and pugilistic presence we 
y off the 
salary, get new furniture for the church 
kitchen and parlor, and have something left to 
send to the heathen. Don’t you think that 
“we whose souls are lighted with wisdom 


In making up the sparring match, you will | from on high,” ought to iuterest ourselves. and 

lease select some other bright star from the | pour out our gushing sentiment in behalf of 
increasing number now nightly seen in your those ignorant pagans who make their wicked 
pugilistic galaxy. It is also the wish of the so- prayers in the vicinity of Afric's suuny fount- 
ciety that in scoring for points you both be ex- ains?” Come and help us rally to their rescue. 
ceedingly careful not to display any cruelty to | If the lecture-room of tbe church should be too 
animals for fear of scandalizing the sacred small to accommodate the large audience ex- 
things with which the exhibition is to stand in- | pected, arrangements will be made to secure 
timately connected. There are some members | the Roller Rink. There will be no trouble about 
in our congregation who need the prevenient getting the use of that large and commodious 

race of elucational habit before they are will. | uilding, as the managers thereof are members 
ing to follow every sort of amusement to its of the church, in good and regular standing. 
lust excess of revelry and riot. Our object is No pains shall be spared to make the affair a 


to proceed gradually until we brivg religion most brilliant suocess. That none may doubt 
down to a level with the world, that no one the religious character of the entire perform- 
may have an excuse for remaining irreligious. | ance, the exercises will be opened with prayer 


We also hope to make the event an occasion of | and the singing of some suitable hymn accom- 
tariff for revenue—not for revenue only, but panied with music on a horse-fiddle! Your 


early reply is looked for with emotions of pious 

anxiety 5 anticipation. 
ost affectionately yours, 
——, Secretary. 


Should any of the Broadway church societies 
see fit to make use, either in part or in full, of 
the above form, and receive an early reply from 
the gentleman addressed, it is hoped that a 
copy of such reply will be forwarded im- 
mediately to us at Fremont, Ohio, that it may 
be laid before the readers uf THE MICROCOSM in 
the September number thereof. The managers 
of this magazine are determined nut to be out- 
done by any other periodical in the world in 
matters pertaining to the progress of religion 
and philosophy. That great progress is be ing 
made there can be no doubt. But in which di- 
rection does popular religion make its progress ? 
Is it not toward the world, the flesh, and the 
devil? Ifso, why? We shall attempt to give 
an answer in our next paper. 

FREMONT, Ohio. 

— . — — 
A SUGGESTIVE ADDRESS. 


We take the liberty of copying the following 
extracts from the Rev. Dr. F. Hamlin’s address 
delivered before the graduates of Rockland 
College on the evening of June 10, 1885. The 
entire address has the true ring of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and 
Members of the Graduating Class: 


It affords me pleasure to meet vou this even- 
ing in a village so beautiful. It reminds one 
of that Ægean land where every scene is an 
inspiration, and every breath is balm. Nor 
need we be surprised if amid these verdant 
mountain notches the Muses with deft fingers 
sweep their shadowy harps, or if beside this 
magnificent Hudson the river-gods linger, a; 
they did by Grecian streams in days of yore. 
Surely a location so charming must have been 
to this duating class perpetual in spiration 
during these four years of mental application. 
I call the attention of this class, in the few mo- 
ments allotted me, toa partial elaboration of 
this thought: Ideal goodness, indispensable to 
ideal greatness.” Ideal greatness includes the 
culture of the mind. for the most valuable, and 
therefore the greatest product of any civilized 
age, is the mightiest and most correct thinker. 
Surely thought is power. It melts the old 
iron of reading and observation in ats fur- 
nace until it glows to a sunset red, which 
warms the studious who stand by, apd scorches 
the senseless who venture too near. Our nature 
reveals the visible as dependent upon the Invisi- 
ble for its very existence. I hold a flower in my 
hand and inhale its odor. You tell me that 
the existence of the unseen odor is dependent 
upon that of the flower. But think below the 
surface, and you will discover that Cohesion 
(which that thinker of this age, Wilford Hall, 
calls the governing force of the universe next 
below the force of vital iutelligence"), and it 
alone, prevents the flower from reverting, first 
to impalpable powder, then to intangible gas. 
eous elements, and at last back to the ele- 
mental fountain of incorporeal substance, out 
of which all matter was originally formed.” 
And as in this case the seen is dependent upon 
the unseen for its existence. all the analogies 
of nature would in the last analysis point back 
to an invisible, immaterial, Infinite, from whom 
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and by whom are all things “ that do appear.” 
The fact that the General who holds the army 
together, and by his skill and magnetic power 
makes them proof against the attack of the 
foe, is unseen by that foe, because the army 
before him hide him from view, is no evidence 
that he is a mere mode of motion,” nor does 
his invisibility 5 the army to be less depend - 
ent upon him for the solid front which it pre- 
sents to the enemy. 

Now, just as Cohesion is behind and 
material existence. so the thinker ia behind all 
material, social and moral progress in the world. 

The material world is but an incarnation or 
materialization of God's thoughts. The picture 
carnot be before the ideal isin the mind of the 
painter. and the statue is in itself an indubitable 
evidence of the fact that a Thorwalden pre- 
viously thought and idealized. So the fishes of 
the sea are but the materialized representations 
of what were previously so many thougbts in 
the inind of him who afterward took a stater 
from a fish’s mouth; and as Jesus, the fleshly, 
was tbe Incarnation of the Divine Person, so 
star and sun, and river and ravine, and silver 
and are are but visible representations of 
Divine thought. And as bebind material crea- 
tion was God and Cohesion, so behind all ma- 
terial. social and moral progress is the thinker. 
Surely he is the greatest product of anv age. 
But whence, then, comes intelligence and ability 
to think? Surely not from the molecular 
friction of brain particles, for we bave seen 
that matter is the child, and not the parent 
of the Unseen. A niode of motion” is only 
a method or manner of activity, and a methcd 
is not the precursor, but the sequence of 
thought. If, then, everywhere in the field 
of the discoverable, existence depends upon 
the less gross, but more potential, it re- 
maius for materialism to prove that finite 
intelligence is an exception to the rule, and did 
not originate from that Awful Unseen * in 
whom dwells “all power.” In the light of the 
Substantial Philosophy, it is true science as 
well as true revelation, that God ‘‘ breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life and he 
became a living soul.” Surely the unseen is 
the real, for that is the real which is most en- 
during. Therefore. when, as Dr. Whedon 
says, *‘ the fleshly eye sees a machine which is 
constructed on geometrical laws, and the soul's 
eye sees the laws themselves, the latter. the 
laws, are most real because eternal. while the 
former, the machine, is transitory.” Thus we 
see, that as the material is the shadow. while 
the unseen is the substance, and as shadow 
cannot produce the substantial, intelligence 
and ubility to think must originate from the 
Unseen; and so it might be shown that all 
genius is of God. That the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth understanding.” But T has- 
ten to make from the above this practical 
deduction: 

He who is on most intimate terms with the 
great Author of 3 namely, the Holy 
Spirit or God, is (all things else being equal) 
most likety to attuin the ideal Greatness. All 
experience and observation prove that sin and 
immorality dwarf the intellectual forces, and 
measurably prevent the supernataral illumina- 
tion of the mind. True, some who are either 
vicious, or pretendedly skeptical, attain, im 
some cases, to a measure of greatness, and in 
more to a measure of unmerited notoriety; but 
this is in part in spite of their moral condition, 
but chiefly because of the elevating influence, 
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both direct and indirect, of the very morality 
and Christliness which they ignore. An ap- 
peal tothe history of natious proves that moral 
puny is conducive to intellectual greatness. 
avs that charming writer. Thos. Arnold 
The development of English literature is but 
a chapter of her religious history; for with the 
advent of Christianity came an intellectual 
1 which gave us England’s scholars.” 
t was this that produced Bacon, and Shakes- 
re, and Addison, and Pope and others. 
he same istrueof man individually, Whence 
came the polish and beauty of Solomon? Be- 
side his sayings, Coleridge and Butler ap- 
pear tame, and beside his exquisite figures 
the productions of Homer and Virgil and Shel- 
ley appear commonplice. The color of bis 
alt i is like that of a humming bird’s wing. 
ith what perfect ease he draws the flocks of 
loose wandering thoughts into the pen-fold 
of proverbs, and then suffuses them with the 
soft slumbrous light of a July morning tren- 
bling amid beds of roses! Whence came this 
wondrous ability? How came the “laws of 
Nature” to work so exceptionally in his case? 
Effects are not produced by ciphers. Upon him 
was an influence: and influence is the efflor- 
escence of personality. Nor can man be accused 
of unreasonableness if be considers Solomon as 
capable of stating the origin of his own supe- 
rior abilities as are Hel:nholtz, or Darwin. or 
John Tyndall. Remember, voung men, amid 
the ‘‘ brain-throbbings ” and aspirations of the 
future, that godliness has promise of the 
life that now is.“ If you would attain to dis- 
tinction, be yours that culture of the heart 
which enriches and beautifies the mind 
through communion with the God of all Wis- 
dom. In the audience room of a large church 
in a Western city, there was placed an immense 
organ—tubes, pipes. stops. keys, pedals all 
constructed and arranged on a grand scale. 
When finished the hand of the unskilled 
brought from it only discord. The novice 
wrought music sweet but weak, and even the 
regular organist could not control it to the sat- 
isfaction of the owners. Finally the pastor 
said, I will have it tested. He sent for Morgan 
of Brooklyn. When he arrived and com- 
menced playing, the bass seemed like Niagara’s 
roar, and the audience shouted for joy; then 
the sharps sounded like a judgment trump; 
- then in the minor key it seemed as if the Man 
of Galilee were saying ‘ Peace, be still,” but 
when he swept the upper notes all eyes were 
filled with tears, so sweet and touching was 
the music. As he Jaft the instrument, Morgan 
said: Its power is in its upper notes; it is too 
large and too intricate to be managed by most 
musicians.” 

Such an instrument is the human soul! ’Tis 
too large and intricate to be swept by the hu- 
man hand. Its sweetness is unrevealed under 
the cold, angular touch of a Thomas Carlyle; it 

roluces discord when fingered by J. Stuart 
Mill to the dirge of the ‘‘Unknown.” It gives 
only a Miserere cry for Hugo, as with cooling 
hand he strikes it. and sings Alas! alas!” It 
breathes no melody of peace and assurance as 
Tyndall and Huxley, and Helmholtz and Mayer 
press its keys; for their icy materialistic touch 
fairly chills and ruins it. It grates upon the 
ear when played by the ‘‘ Plymouth pastor;” 
for, in his attempt to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. he leaves the upper notes untouched, and 
roduces ‘‘ confusion worse confounded;” but 
seated, thou King of the Jews,” and strike 
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these notes to a charming symphony; touch 
the ivories that overlay the thoughts und the 
feelings and the will, and under thy Divine 
presidency earth shall rejoice; and as the upper 
notes respond the jasper walls will blaze with 
a “cloud of witnesses,” who wil] shout for 
joy. 

Aspire, then, we say, to Ideal Greatuess; 
pursue it, seize it, retain it, but remember 
always that— 

The fairest flower in all the Garden of Crea- 
tion is a young soul offering and unfolding 
itself to the influence of the Divine Spirit, as 
the heliotrope turns its sweet buds and blossoms 


to the sun.” 
— ——ꝛ— — — 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


— 


BY L. W. BATES, D. D. 


The other day I handed a specimen copy of 
THE MIcrocosM to a friend. with the remark, 
“ You are fond of scientific investigations—read 
that and see how you like it;” and he replied, 
‘Yes, I belong to a scientific club, and my ver- 
dict is, that scientists are the greatest humbugs 
of the age.” 

Christianity does not have to contend with 
skeptical heads so much as with infidel hearts. 
»The fool bath said in his heart there is no 
God.” The human conscience will seek the 
most trivial subterfuge to relieve itself of a 
sense of personal responsibility. and consent 
to any terms for security but that of ceasing to 
do evil. When Dr. Christlieb says of Dr. 
Strauss. He is indignant that Jesus Christ 
should dare to bind the whole course of the 
world to His person. and should call all men, 
even Dr. Strauss, before His judgment throne,” 
he but describes a class. Prof. Kurtz's forcible 
efforts to reconcile astronomy and the Bible 
account of creation. and the no less cogent 
reasoning of Prof. Guyot to harmonize geology 
and the Bible history of creation, will fall like 
a “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal ” on 
the hearts of infidel scientists. 

lf there be no God, conscience is a fraud. 
If there be no God. there is no responsibility; 
if no responsibility, there can be no standard 
of morals; if no standard. there can be no 
virtue; if no virtue, there can be no vice; if no 
vice, there can be no wrong; if no wrong, 
there can be no conscience, and might makes 
right.” Infidels, however, are compelled to ao- 
knowledge the existence of a right and wrong, 
but they bave no standard. except civil law, 
by which right and wrong shall be tried, and 
their code of morals is elastic enough to yield 
to the strain of any emergency. Magruder’s 
masterly reply to Ingersoll quotes the latter as 
saying, Think of a great big man coming to 
a little bit of a child with a club in his hand. 
What is the little darling todo? Lie, of course. 
I think Mother Nature put that ingenuity into 
the mind of tbe child when attacked by a 
parent, to throw up a little breast work in the 
shape of a lie to defend itself. * * * Sup- 
pose a man as much larger than we are as wes 
are larger than a child five vears of age, should 
come at us with a liberty pole in bis hand, and 
in tones of thunder want to know who broke 
that plate? There is not one of us, not except- 
ing myself, that wouldn’t swear that we had 
never seen that plate.” And yet this man, 
who proclaims himself thus capable of per- 
jury, and does not believe that truth is worth 
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suffering for, and that one had hetter lie than 
lose a drop of blood,” insiste that he and his 
fraternity should be credited as witnesses on 
the stand. 

How is it possible to constitute a code of 
morals outside of the Bible? What system of 
philosophy can go beyond the uisition to 
t Love God with all the heart, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves? And who dare institute a 
code that comes short of this law? When Mr. 
Miln found himself compassed with meshes of 
infidelity, he had the hovesty to pass from the 
pulpit to the stage. His example is worthy of 
adoption by those other preachers who deny 
the declaration of Holy Writ that man’s 
body and soul came from the plastic hand and 
vitalizing breath of Deity, by proclaiming that 
man was evolved from a tadpole; and those 
other preachers, who deny tbe Divine Word 
that by one man sin entered into the world. 
and death by sin;” and subscribe toa geology 
that introduces death: ages before man had an 
existence. . 

That the bias to evil is as inborn as is the 
susceptibility to disease needs little argument 
to prove. The infant heart is not a pure blank 
on which precept and example are infallibly to 
make their impress for good or evil; for, even 
in its freshness, it is so blotted and blurred that 
unaided precept and example cannot expunge 
the stain, nor write tbe law of virtue upon the 
page. The viler passions of human nature start 
up and assert themselves long before precept 
and example can be appreciated, or reason can 
comprehend the relations of life, and even in 
defiance of the tender influences applied to 
check their ebullition by the anxious mother. 

If the moral principles be entirely subject to 
education. whence is it that those who have 
pious home example and instruction, become 
in many cases wicked? and those who have 
wicked home example and iustruction, become 
in many cases pious? And whence is it that 
pious association does not as surely lead to 
virtue as vicious association leads to immorality? 
These questions are more emphatic by the fact 
that the vicious acknowledge that vice can 
result only in injury, and that virtue is the 
sure road to benefit. | 

The knowledge of evil could be attained only 
by observation, revelation or experience. Ob- 
servation was impossible to the first man, and 
the Bible tells us that he discarded revelation, 
ventured upon experience, and thus depraved 
his nature. If so, in the very nature of things, 
by the inevitable law of generation, every child 
of his must come into the world with a corrupt 
nature; for he could not give to his posterity a 
nature superior to his own, nor place them in 
a higher position than he occupied; if helpless 
in his own behalf, he was helpless in theirs. It 
is left to the stupidity of infidelity to teach 
that the inferior can unaided. produce the 
superior. 

ap philosophy or history trace buman cor- 
ruption to any otber source than the first man ? 
Can experience or observation attribute it to 
any Other agency? Does any man live long 
enough to escape the promptings of evil, and 
reach a state in which all the impulses and iv- 
clinations of bis nature are for the right? 
Where conflict with himself ceases, and purity 
and truth requice no struggle for their main- 
tenance ? 

What a dark, sad picture does sin present to 
our contemplation. As its consequences, man 
comes into this world with a corrupt heart, 


biased to evil; and all the selfish passions aglow 
with envy, covetousness, malice and revenge; 
with falsehood, treachery, avarice and cruelty 

and in the struggle for the mastery to cheat. and 
lie, and oppress, and kill, with no check upon 
these vile passions but that other passion of 
selfpreservation: with the seed of mortality in 
his y. to be burnt up with fever, tortured 
with pain, and wasted by consumption; to be 
eaten up by cancer, marred by deformity, and 
mangled by accident; to contend with dis- 
organized nature. not only to subdue the briars 
and thorns by the sweat of his face, but to 
euffer the pangs of famine and breathe the in- 
fection of pestilence; to be smitten by the 
thunderbolt and crushed by the tornado; to be 
engulfed by the earthquake and swallowed up 
by the waves. 

What can relieve or illuminate this sombrous 
picture, but the forgiving mercy and regenerat- 
ing grace of God, through the meritorions 
death, resurrection and mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ? 


GEORGETOWN. D. C. 
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A GREAT REVI EW 2E TAE “ PROBLEM.” 
O. 3. 


[From the Scientific Reporter of Oct., 1878. } 


The part of the work which he calle the 
‘* Evolution of Sound” is a curiosity in the line 
of scientific argumentation, though it seems, in 
portions of it at least, to be more persoually se- 
vere, particularly in review of Prof. Tyndall, 
than was desirable or even called for. The an- 
tagonism which the author evidently felt to- 
ward the doctrines of evolution, amounting at 
times almost tu bitterness, appears to have un- 
necessarily sharpened his pen as he assails 
Prof. Tyndall's Lectures on Sound,” and thus 
deavors, by arraying him against himself, to 
show his unreliability as a scientific teacher on 
the subject of evolution or any other question 
of pbysical philosophy. Less acridity of ex- 
pression, however, would have given equal 
weight to the arguments employed. But Dr. 
Tyndall himself 1s no mincer of words in a 
ecientific controversy, being an expert in the 
selection of strong language when dealing with 
an antagonist, as evidence his recent contest 
with Dr. Bastian on Spontaneous Generation. 
He is notoriously spt to call things by their 
proper names, and should he find an occasional 
cut in this tantalizing review of his Lectures 
on Sound,” his memory may 5 assist him 
to something bearing a family resemblance, if 
not equally affectionate, in his treatment of 
those who have unfortunately had an occasion 
to fall into his hands. 

Aside from tbis single objection there can be 
no question about the annihilating character of 
the review as involving the current sound- 
theory and the writings of the three great 
physicists (Tyndall, Helmholtz, and Mayer) as- 
sailed. The logical overthrow of the teachings 
of these authorities on sound, it would seem, 
can admit of not a doubt in the mind of any 
investigator of pasara phenomena who will 
carefully read this treatise. Not an inch of 
solid scientific ground appears to be left on 
which the wave-theory can now rest its claims. 
The author may well conclude, as he does, 
after so effectually accomplishing his task, that 
a theory which, in the hands of its ablest ex- 
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ponents, is forced to resort toso many self con- 
tradictions and physical impoasibilities to sus. 
tain its principles, must necessarily be founda- 
tionless in science. 

It would be difficult to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the demonstrative character 
of these uments against the prevailing 
views of physicists without quoting more 
largely from the work than our space permits. 
Throughout the two hundred or more pages de- 
voted to the question of sound one considera- 
tion after another, in regular sequence and 
rapid succession. is brought to bear against the 
received view, each one of which seems diffi- 
cult if pot entirely impossible to answer,— 
many of them. in fact, utterly unassailable. 

The author not only attacks the popular 
work of Prof. Tyndall, but grapples with the 
writings of the great German investigator 
of sound — Prof. Helmholtz, acknowledged 
to be the foremost plivsicist of the age—and 
includes in the assault also the writings of 
Prof. Mayer, the leading sound expert and 
investigator in America. The havoc made 
with their logic and reasoning would seem tu 
be hopelessly disastrous. What they will have 
to say for themselves when this aggressive 
treatise comes to demand their attention, or 
what explanation they will be able to give to 
the scientific world of the arguments here 
massed against the current hypothesis of wave- 
motion, remains to be seen, and will be anx- 
iously watched for. 

As impossible as it is to do justice to this 
masterly monograph in a brief review, it would 
be omitting a plain duty to the reader not to 
_ condense a few of the arguments employed iu 
Opposition to the popular theory of sound, 
though not one in ten can be even referred to, 
much less condensed. 

Take, asan example, the following charac- 
teristic illustration of the reasoning of physi. 
cists on which, as the writer claims, the entire 
theory of wave motion rests,—namely, the 
views entertained by all writers on sound in 
regard to magazine explosions and their effects 
in the destruction of buildings, the breaking 
of windows at a distance, etc., in which they 
invariably represent the sound-pulse and the 
condensed atmospheric wave which produces 
such results to one and the same thing. 
He quotes Prof. Tyndall's careful descriptioa 
of an explosion which occurred a few miles 
from Erith by which nearly all the windows in 
the . were broken, and in which narra- 
tive he distinctly makes the sound - pulse aud 
the condensed air -wave identical, using the 
two terms interchangeably. 

The author then proceeds to demolish this 
fundamental error of the theory in a manner 
that will be anything but pleasant reading to 
sound-writers who have ever had the misfort- 
une to describe magazine explosions in their 
books or lectures. e shows that they wholly 
ignore the fact that at such an explosion there 
are instantaneously added tens of thousands of 
cubic yards of gas to the atmosphere directly 
surrounding the magazine, which necessarily 
communicates a tremendous shove to the nor- 
mal air, compressing and driving it off into 
such a condensed wave as not only to crush in 
buiidings. but even to rend animals and human 
beings into fragments when it first starts on its 
destructive journey. The fragments of build- 
ings aud animals which happened to be near 
a magazine have often been found, after an ex- 
plosion, scattered over many acres of ground, 
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caused unquestionably by the outward rushing 
of the displaced air-wave owing to this addi- 
tion of powder gas; yet Prof. Tyndall and 
writers who copy his views tell us learnedly 
that auen a displacement and compression of 
the air is only a sound-pulse,—nothing more, 
nothing less! 

The supposition of physicists that simple 
sound or tone should thus be able to disinte- 
grate a horse and scatter its fragments over 
acres of ground (as they absolutely teach by 
making the sonorons pu se and the compressed 
air-wave the sime). is logically made by the 
author to appear almost infinitely ridiculous. 
As well. he insists, might they claim that 
thunier and lightning were one and the same 
thing, and teach that when a man is killed by 
lightning he is crushed to death bv an in- 
5 compressed thunder-wave! He shows 
that the tidal wave sens ashore by a volcanic 
upheaval in the ocean, which destroys shipping 
and buildings. is entirely analozous to the air- 
wave sent off by a magazive explosion, and 
which destroys huildings and crushes windows 
at a distance. Yet what physicist, he asics, 
would be so innocent of all true scientific 
knowledge as to teach that the shipping was 
destroyed by an intensely compressed aqueous 
sound-wave? A rumbling sound of the sub- 
marine explosion always accompanies such 
tidal waves, which are simply a displacement 
of the water by the accumulation of volcanic 
gases under its bed. The cases are thus ex- 
actly parallel. as be shows; yet no physicist 
thinks of making such a wave and its accom- 
5 sound one and the same thing, as 
Prof. Tyndall so erroneously dves in describing 
the explosion at Erith. Piysical investigators 
whocan be caught in sacha ridiculously ex- 
pose i trap as this scarcely deserve sympathy. 

The author then calls attention to the fact, 
never intimated or apparently thought of by 
these writers on magazine explosions, that 
such supposed destructive effects of sound- 
waves are notoriously absent fro all other 
kinds of sound of whatever intensity or loud- 
ness or however produced, where no gas is 
generated and added to the atm»o:phere, such 
as in tremendous conoussinus produced by the 
falling of trees or buildings, the collisions of 
trains of cars, or the dislodgment of a mags of 
rock over a precipice. He asserts. no doubt 
quite truly, that a sound thus produced. even 
should it be of ten times the intensity of that 
accompanying a magazine explosion, would 
not mar a pane of glass a dozen rods away 
from the source of the concussion, and hence, 
assumes boldly, in the face of the universgl 
teaching of physica) investigators, that. the 
compressed air- wave accompanying the sonor- 
ous pulse, and which is sent off by an ex- 

losion, must be a separate and dixtinct effect 

rom the sound itself, really having nothing to 
do with it, and at the same time traveling. as 
he broadly assumes, at a distinctly different 
rate of velocity, the same as in the case uf the 
tidal wave and its sccompanying sound. 

He furthermore makes the prediction, de- 
duced from the numerous arguments he ad- 
vances, that whenever the experiment of an 
explosion shall be properly tried. for the pur- 
pose of determining the question. it will be 
found that near to the magazine, if the explo- 
sion bea large one, the condensed air-wave will 
necessarily outstrip the speed of the sound- 

ulse, but will travel slower and slower the 

urther it advances and the greater the atmos- 


pheric area embraced within the compression. 
till at a sufficient distance the sound-pulse will 
overtake and outstrip the wave, arriving at 
the station some seconds im advance of the con- 
cussive shock: since, as is well-known, sound 
travels with a uniform velocity at whatever 
distance from its source or whatever the quan- 
tity of powder consum ed, its speed being about 
1120 feet a second, 60° Fahrenheit. 

He thus ventures to announce this scientific 
prediction (without ha ving tried the experi- 
ment). based entirely on what he believes to 
be the laws of mechanics and mathematics, 
and that, too, in opposition to modern science 
us upat by the ablest phy sicists, and invites 
Prof. Tyndall or any body of scientists who 
may choose to do so, to havethe matter tested, 
and the error of his prediction’ exposed, if it 
can be done. 
seems so flawless on its face, all the way 
through this exhaustive argument, that sci- 
ence can scarcely refuse to accept the challenge 
so plausibly and confidently thrown out. 11 
nations and scientific institutions regard it of 
so much importance to the world to ascertain 
the approximate distance of the earth from the 
sun, as the guthor justly remarks, that they 
will expend millions of dollars in equipping 
and sending astronomical expeditions to fur-off 
oceanic islands in order to observe the transit 
of Venus, surely some scientific associat ion can 
well afford to settle forever the truth or falsity 
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ose, which is scarcely more than glanced at 
in thin synopsis. 

One of the clearest and most convincing ar 
guments employed by the author against the 
wave-theory of sound is based on the stridula- 
tion of a certain species of locust which can be 
heard a mile in all directions, as admitted by 
Mr. Darwin and other naturaliste; thus, if the 
current tbeory of sound be true, throwing thie 
entire area of atmosphere into waves consti- 
tuted of *‘ condensations and rarefactions.” and 
thereby shaking the tympanic membranes of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings who 
might happen to be in a position to hear it. 
This admits of no dispute; for, according to 
these eminent authorities whom he quotes in 
profusion. sound can only be heard by tne 
dashing of air-waves into the aural passage, 


The reasoning of the author and the corresponding vibration to and fro of 


the drumskin of the ear.” 

After this position is fully established by 
citations from tbe authorities under review. 
the author proceeds to show by matbematical 
demonstration that such a result by such a 
trifling physical cause is an infinite impossibil- 
ity; for, as the air must necessarily vibrate at 
every square inch throughout this radius of a 
mile, including a mile bigh. and with calcula- 
ble mechanical force in order to shake a tym- 
punic membrane if located at any particular 
point, it follows that this insect, alone by the 
movement of its legs across the nervures of its 


of the wave-theory of sound, when it can be | wings, exerts a mechanical energy sufficient to 


done by the test pro ata total cost notex- 
ceeding a couple of hundred dollars. 
Should the result predicted by the author 


prove to be correct, including the d etails of | the 


velocity in the two effects, thus demonstrating 
that the sound- pulse and the compressed air- 
wave are two separate and distinct things, and 
that, too, independently of any prior experi- 
` ment on his part, it will prove a scientific tri- 
umph unsurpassed in recent times. and only 
equaled by that of Leverrier’s discovery of 
Neptune through pure mathematical calcula- 
tion, without the aid of a telescope of sufficient 
power to reveal it to the eye! It may even be 
suid to surpass the achievement of Le verrier. 
since he had no opposing scientific authority to 
fight against, going to show the impossibility 
of such a discovery; but, on the contrary, had 
the bighest astronomical authorities o onfirming 
the existence of such a planet as probable. 
with other astronomers actually working at 
the same time to the same end.—as. for in- 
stance, Adams, of England. who virtuall 
made the discovery prior to Leverrier, though 
he lost the credit by the neglect of another as- 
tronomer; whereas tbe author of the Evolution 
of Sound makes his scientific prediction, even 
to the minutia of acoustical and pneumat ical 
details, as the result of pure philosophical and 
mechanical calculation, in opposition to the 
combined authority of the scientific world. 
For it is evident, should the result turn out as 
predicted, it must not only expose the erro- 
neous character of the reasoning and observa- 
tions of all physicists, aucient and modern, who 
have written on sonorous phenomena, but it 
annihilates at a single blow the wave-theory of 


onstrating that the corresponding air- waves 


sound, as the author justly concludes, by dem- | 
| 


shake two thousand million tons of physical 
matter, swinging it to and fro at the rate of 
four hundred and forty oscillations in a second, 

pien of its sound being A, and logically | 
concludes that such a thing being impossible 
there can be no truth in the theory which nec- 
essarily teaches it. 

The astounding figures and mechanical re- 
sults here given are not jumped at by the 
author, but are deduced as the necessary result 
of the wave-theory of sound; because, as he 
shows by careful computation, within the at- 
mospheric area permeated by the music of this 
insect there is an abundance of room for the 
separate or individual oscillation of 2,000,000- 
000 tons of such ponderable matter (counting 
16,000 such membranes to a pound, which he 
had estimated by actual weight); and as there 
is no way to hear sound, according to the 
theory in question. except by the swinging to 
and fro of the drumskin of the ear“ at each 
supposed sonorous vibration of the air, it be- 
comes impossible to evade the conclusion 
arrived at, that the stridulation of this diminu- 
tive creature must exert the inconceivable 
mechanical force here estimated, if the received 
theory has any foundation in science. As this 
amount of l energy evflently could not 
be exerted by the combined strength of a mill - 
ion powerful horses, he quite reasonably con- 
cludes that the wave-theory, which logically 


and literally teaches such an impossibility, 


must be a fallacy of science. 
The demonstrative character of this argu- 


ment, presented as it is in a number of differ- 
ent ways, can only be appreciated after a care- 
ful examination of the facts and figures given 
by the author. 
evidence against the popular idea of atmos- 


On readivg such an array of 


known to accompany sound-propagation, are pberic sound-waves, and assuming the rea- 


but au incidental effect of the action which | 
generate tbe tone, aud no part of the sound it- 
self, 


soning to be correct. it baffes comprehen- 
sion how acute and careful investigators of 
Any reader who cares for the critical | physics should have been misled by avy the- 


analysis of an interesting scientific problem | ory, however plausible on its surface, to acce 


should not fail to read this revolutionary ex- an hypothesis so mechanically impossible in 
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nature of things. If the facts, citations. and 
figures of this argument on the locust be not 
fallacious and willfully perverted to serve a 
pur pors onn we confess our inability to detect 
the least discrepancy after going over several of 
the calculations and referring to the originals 
of many of the quotations —there really seems 
no way out of the difficulty but for Prof. Tyn- 
dall and his co- physicists to acknowledge to the 
world that the wave-theory of sound utterly 
fails to account for observed sonorous phe- 
nomena. and that the universally accepted 
view must therefore be a scientific misappre- 
hension. 

That such a trifling creature as a locust has 
the physical strength to literally shake even 
thirty-two million membranes (one ton), swing- 
ing them back and forth at the rate of 440 com- 
plete vibrations in a second, to say nothing oi 
oscillating 2.000,000.000 tons of the same pon- 
derabie substance (64, O00, O00, O00, O00, O00 mem- 
branes). no rational man. it would seem, could 
for a moment believe. Yet the author proves 
by many citations from Profs. Tyndall, Helm- 
holtz, and Mayer, and from the general teach- 
Ings of the wave-theory, that the tympanic 
membranes of every man who hears the sound 
of a locust, if they could amount at one 
time to the above number, must be shaken or 
made to “ bend once in and once out” at each 
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octave (on placing its two disks in a phase of 
opposition) to a cause which had no existence 
in fact, would be to weaken if not destroy all 
ground for faith in the investigations of mod- 
ern scientists. which, as already iotimate), 
was evidently a part of the author’s intention. 
Should his conclusions turn out to be correct 
on the necessary action and acoustical effects 
of the double siren when operated in the man- 
ner described, in opposition to the deliberately 
formed judgment of these experienced investi- 
gators of physics, it would prove another scien- 
tific triumph of inductive reasoning without 
experiment over universally accepted authority 
and observation, only paralleled by his an- 
nouncement already referred to in regard to 
the true solution of magazine explosions. 

We have no hesitation in expressing the 
Opinion, notwithstanding the apparent audaci- 
ty just referred to. that when the tests on the 
double siren shall be made, as proposed by the 
author to Profs. Helmholtz and Tyndall, the 
solution he gives of the problem of this sup- 
posed interference of sound-waves will be 
shown to be entirely correct; and further, that 
the scientific world, including these physicists 
themselves, will be forced to acknowledge it. 

Truly, if the present theory of sound, cov- 
sidered so long and so thoroughly established as 
science, and supported, as it is, by the highest 


sonorous vibration, or such sound cannot be living authorities, should be thus forced by the 


heard at all. 


and rarefactions ” toactually contain, and with 
sufficient force to positively shake, the above 
estimated number of membranes, if properly 
distributed throughout the area, it follows that 
a locust, by the movement of its legs, must ex- 
ert a mechanical force greater than that of alt 
the locomotives on earth combined. As such 
a supposition is infinitely impossible, we have 
no hesitaticn in declaring the author justified 
in his sweeping denunciation of the popular 
theory of sound as a stupendous and inexcusa- 
ble scientific fallacy. 

Besides a score or more of such arguments as 
these forcibly urged against the practical 
working of the wave-theory of sound, the 
author takes up the question of wave-motion 
from the other standpoint; that is, he examines 
in detail the various arguments and considera- 
tions advanced by writers on sound which seem 
to favor such an hypothesis, and in every in- 
stance claims and undertakes to prove that the 
facts lying at the foundation of such phenom- 
ena are entirely miseapprehended aud misinter 
preted by physicists. 

As an example of this aggressive reasoning 
he even undertakes to show that tne double 
siren, 9 confidently relied upon by Profs. 
Tyndall and Helmholtz to prove the interfer- 
ence and mutual destruction of sound- waves. 
thereby establishing the assumed parallel with 
water- waves, is wholly misunderstood by these 
learned investigators, Such a position as this, 
boldly assumed by a writer who acknowledges 
that he never has seen a double siren, is start- 
ling for its audacity, and seems almost if not 
quite preposterous, especially when we con- 
sider that Prof. Helmholtz was himself the 
inventor of the improved instrument with 
which the experiments on interference were 
made, To suppose that this eminent acous- 
tician did not comprehend the working of his 
Own apparatus, attributing its acoustical effect 
in jumping from the fundamental tone to the 


Hence, as the stridulation of this 
insect. according tothe received theory. throws 
a sufficient mass of air into condensations ! 


arguments of an unknown writer to abandon 
the foundation upon which it has always rested, 
—atmospheric wave-motion,—we may begin to 
entertain serious doubts as to the reliability of 
any of the boasted scientific theories of the 
nineteenth century. 

We cannot venture to give the details of this 
original analysis of the double siren. as the 
alone would fill the remainder of the space al- 
lotted to this review. What we have said will 
be understood by scientific students who are 
familiar with works on sound. The value of 
the author's contribution to acodstical science 
ou this question alone can scarcely be over esti- 
mated. 

In a similar manner he takes up the Konig 
instrument. used for dividing a stream of sound 
into two branches of unequal lengths and af- 
terward causing them to re-unite and interfere, 
and shows that so far from sustaining the wave- 
theory the instrument clearly overthrows that 
hypothesis, thus proving that Prof. Tyndall 
in his public lectures entirely misapprehende:| 
the apparatus. 

In like manner that lecturer's experimental 
illustrations with a row of glass balls and a 
row of boys,—also with a long tin tube for con- 
centrating a sound-pulse upon a candle-flame 
and extinguishing ic by clapping two books to- 
gether at the other end, etc., as illustrated in 
nis work on sound, are demonstrably and 
amusingly turned against the wave-theory, 
leaving this eminent experimenter in rather 
an uncomfortable plight before the scientific 
world. 

Some explanation on the part of the authori- 
ties reviewed by this author is called for, and 
absolutely unavoidable in view of so many 
direct and specific charges of erroneous teach- 
ing. If the charges were vague and unsup- 
ported by evidence and logical arguments, the 
might be passed over in silence. As it is, sich 
a thing is impracticable. Dr. Tyndall, who 
proverbially never comes off second best in his 
scientific encounters, will hardly suffer these 
damaging arraiguments to pass unnoticed, 
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though he will have his mettle tested to its ut- 
most tension by such a tantalizing expose of 
his | Lectures on Sound.” If he can succeed in 
still vindicating his well-earned reputation for 
master in the arena of scientific discussion by 
successfully meeting the assaults of this au- 
thor, he will have achieved a controversial 
triumph compared to which his other tilts bave 
been Lut as the play of children. We shall see 
that our readers are kept advised as develop- 
ments take place. 


(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 


CAMPING TOUR TO THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY 
AND THE CALAVERAS BIG TREES.—No. 9. 


BY PROF. I. L. KEPHART, A. M.. D. D. 

Tuesday morning. July 8th, found us enjoy- 
ing the exhilaratiog influences of the pure 
mountain air. a refreshing night's sleep, and a 
heaity breakfast. The women having elected 
to remain in camp during the forenoon for the 
purpose of arranging their toilet and overhaul- 
ing the culinary department. the professor and 
I strolled down to the hotels and visited the 
cabinet shop, the art gallery, and the curi- 
osity bazaar. In the cabinet shop we found a 


very expert workman (an aged Englishman) 


engaged in producing from the native woods 
of the valley all kinds of trinkets—canes, urns, 
napkiu-rings, vases, veneerings, and mosaics— 
all of which were not only highly interesting 
as relics, but exquisite specimens of the highest 
degree of skilled workmanship. 

In the art gallery we had onr choice of a 
great variety of stereoscopic views of all the in- 
teresting scenes in the valley; and in the curi- 
osity bazaar was exhibited a collection of In- 
dian relics, bones, teeth and skins of animals, 
that have been gathered up in and around the 
valley. Having made a purchase of views, 
trinkets, and relics, and having added our 
rhyming contribution to the great Tourists’ 
Register, kept in the curiosity bazaar, we re- 
turned to camp in time to enjoy a good dinner 
of apple-dumplings, with which the women 
surprised us. 

Dinner over, we hitched up the team and set 
out to take in” the Yo-semite, and the Bridal 
Veil Falls, and the Cascades. Having been in- 
formed that 4 P. M. was the best time to see the 
Bridal Veil Falls (that being the time when the 
sun's rays so strike them as to produce rain- 
bows), we first drove to the Yo-semite Falls. 
These are situated opposite the three hotels, 
near the middle and on the north side of the 
valley, and distant from them nearly a mile in 
a straight line, but apparently not more than 
two hundred yards, and are reinarkable as 
being the loftiest cataracts in the world. As 
to their exact height authorities differ; but the 
latest measurements place the tctal descent at 
2634 feet. This, however, is made in tbree 
sections. The first is a perpendicular leap of 
1606 feet, having made which the water strikes 
on an apparently narrow, sloping ledge. The 
wall from which the waters plunge is slightly 
concave, and the gorge out of which they 
emerge to make their awful leap is a deeply 
cut channel, to the east of which tie ledge 
towers up 8080 feet above the valley. Abc ut 
100 feet below tha top of the falls the waters 
strike a ledge projecting from the east side. 


the waters descend in a number of cataracts, 
the aggregate height of which is 534 feet; but 
these are partly obscured from view by wind- 
ings in the gorge and the projecting rocks. 
The third descent is a perpendicular leap of 
500 feet. at the foot of which the waters strike 
upon a mass of granite rocke with a sullen, 
thundering roar. From these they rush down 
through rugged, ragged, confused, thrown-to- 
gether rocks for a distance of half a mile, until 
they reach the level of the valley below. As 
you gaze upon the falls you see constantly shoot- 
ing out from the face of the descending sheet 
clumps of white spray that present a rocket- 
like appearance, many of which continue to 
preserve their identity until they reach the 
rocks’ below. Viewing the falls from a dis- 
tance. one is astonished at the apparently slow 
descent of the water, resembling the falling of 
light sheets of snow through the air. This is 
owing, huwever, to the fact that the distance 
tbrough which the waters fall seems to be not 
more than 300 feet, while in reality it is 1600 
feet. Looking at the upper fall, the gorge vut 
of which the waters emerge seems to be not 
more than 100 feet wide, but by actual meas- 
urement it is a third of a mile. The Yo-semite 
Creek has its source ten miles east of the falls, 
at the base of Mount Hoffman, and is formed 
from the melting of the vast beds of snow 
tbat fallon the mountains during the winter. 
As the snow disappears, and, as winter ap- 
proaches, the volume of water in the creek di- 
minishes, and the falls become less interesting. 
Heuce, the best time to visit the valley is from 
the middle of June till the middle of July. 

East of Yo-semite Creek is Indian Canon, a 
deep defile out of which flows Indian Creek. 
which drains the water from the eastern slope 
of North Dome, and a mountain defile that ex- 
tends to the west of Mount Watkins. West 
of Yo-semnite Creek tower the Three Brothers, 
and west of these El Capitan. 

Having driven as near as we could we left 
our wagon, and the women having donned 
their gossamers, we set out for the foor of the 
falls. Up we went, clambering over buge 
granite bowlders, creeping through narrow pas- 
sages, cautiously stepping from one wet, slip- 
pery rock to another. all the while the roar be- 
coming more deafening and the descent of the 
spray more drenching, until we stood right at 
the foot of the mighty cataract! But, O, what 
a place to stand—especially for women! What 
had appeared to us, when viewed from a dis- 
tance, to be a gentle, smooth. descending. 
foamy sheet, emitting a constant gentle roar 
and a series of off- repeated booms and heavy 
thuds, has now been transformed by the near- 
ness uf our view into a terribie, angry. roar- 
ing, foaming, seething. battling pandemonium, 
whose noise and confusion are bewildering 
and deafening. The descent of the waters, 
fearful in their velocity, lashes the sur- 
rounding atmosphere into a perfect tempest, 
which n turn dashes the spray hither and 
thither with intense fury, causing you to gasp 
for breath, and drenching you thoroughly 
from head to foot! Think of a sheet of water 
thirty feet wide and two feet deep leaping 
down, perpendicularly, five hundred feet! It 
cannot be described; nor can the effect produced 
upon the mind of the beholder by the onrush- 
ing, tumbling, flasbing, gleaming, murmur- 
ing, roaring. thuodering waters, as he pauses 


which deflects them to the west. forming ajin that fearful presence, and realizes that 


slight curve. 


From the foot of the first leap! since the transpiration of the mighty convul- 
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sion by which these mountains, vallers and 
falls were formed, these waters have contin- 
ued to flow, and this roar has never ceased, 
and that 


t Men m&y come and men may go, 
But they go on forever.” 


In this tremendous presence you find your- 
self unable to take in the wondrous details 
that enter into and constitute the whole of the 
scene. There are the mighty, towering ledges, 
the huge granite bowlders, the shrubbery, the 
ferns, the mosses, and near by the stately pines 
of the valley—these all combine to constitute 
it a most wild, weird and yet awfully real 
scene, surpassing in grandeur and terribleness 
anything ever wrought out by the imagina- 
tion of men. The power of these falls may be 
realized in part by the fact that the immense 
bowlders lying around have been tumbled down 
from the cliffs by the onrush of these waters. 
Mr. Nelson, in his ‘‘ Pictorial Guide-book,” in 
speaking of these falls, savs: 

‘Tt is said that in the winter the spray from 
the great cataract freezes, and piles up and 
again freezes, until a hollow pillar is con- 
structed some hundreds of feet in height. In- 
to that pillar the waters pour, and then re- 
bound like rainbow-colored balls. In the 
spring, the rush of the cataract and its thou- 
sand voices seem for a moment to be arrested. 
You hasten to the spot. The floods have un- 
dermined this glorious pillar, and made ready 
to topple it from its elevation. The struggle 
is brief but desperate. Suddenly the ice yield:, 
and is shivered and hurled into the air in a 
thousand fragments, sparkling and shining 
with a lustrous gleam, and then falling back 
into the stream, to be carried away and seen 
no more,” 

5 to and entering our wagon. we 
drove rapidly down to the lower end of the 
valley, aud thence three miles down the canon 
leading from the valley, where we had a fine 
view of the cascades. formed by the Merced 
(river of mercy) as it flows out of the valley. 
Iu these the river flows down at an angle of 
aboul twenty-five degrees, roaring, dashing. 
and foaming amid the mighty granite bowlders, 
in many places making perpendicular Jeaps of 
six, ten, and fifteen feet. Having found a 
place where the road was wide enough for us 
to turn around (which is not so easily found 
here), we retraced our steps to near the base of 
El Capitan, where we took the right-hand road, 
crossed the river, and went up to where the 
road crosses the creek flowing dow from 
Bridal Veil Falls. This being quite near the 
falls, and affording a splendid view of them, 
and the women (owing to the remembrance of 
the drenching they underwent at the Yo-semite 
Falls), not desiring to approach any nearer to 
these, we left them in the wagon, and the pro- 
fessor and I, taking the women’s gossamers, 
started to take in” the Bridal Veil.“ In 
these falls the waters make a perpendicular 
leap of 640 feet, and then make an additional 
desceut of 300 feet through a reries of cas- 
cades and cataracts. Having donned our (the 
women's) gossamers, we clambered up over 
rocks and through shrubbery, until at last we 
mounted a huge granite bowlder that lies 
within 100 feet of the foot of the falls. But 
O, what a scene! The volume of water being 
much less than that in the Yosemite Falls, 
there was not that immense lashing, roaring, 
thundering commotion; but the rays of the 


to look at or stop near t 


four o'clock sun, lying right in against the 
falls, caused a series of the most beautiful 
rainbows to form complete circles right in 
front of us, so that one side of the circles lay 
right at our feet! Here was a scene of Nature's 
painting, which, for grandeur of design, ex- 

uisiteness of touch, and perfection of execu- 
tion, not even a Raphael can approach to, 

These falls were named by the Indians Po- 
hono, which means, ‘‘the Spirit of the Evil 
Wind.” They have a legend to the effect that 
at ove time a beautiful young Iodian maiden, 
while gathering berries, approached too near 
the verge of the ledge, was blown by the wind, 
slipped, fell into the water. was carried over 
the falls and never seen again; and they inter- 
pret the peculiar sighing sound of the falls as 
being the voice of the lost maiden, warnin 
them not to approach too near to the fata 
ledge. Consequently, Ce cannot be induced 

e falls, and always 

hurry past them, believing that to stop near, 
or point at, or even look at them, is to invite 
certain death. The Bridal Veil Creek rises 
some twelve miles north-west of the falls, to 
the west of Sentinel Dome, and flows down 
through a deep canon to where it makes the 
tremendous leap. A little north and east of 
the cataract stand the Three Graces, three 
rocks towering up like gate-posts, that, with 
their mates (the Three Brothers) on the oppo- 
site side, stand guard over the approach to the 
valley. Eastof these rise Cathedral Rocks and 
Cathedral Spires, which, when viewed from a 
certain standpoint iu the valley, present a most 
perfect appearance of a monster cathedral; 
and east of these rises Sentinel Rock, to the 
height of 3100 feet above the valley, and on the 
top of which, it is said, the Indians, when they 
held the valley, constantly kept a sentinel 
posted to warn the tribe of the approach of 
enemies, | 

Having satisfied our curiosity at the foot of 
Bridal Veil Falls, we returned to the wagon, 
drove up the south road, via the neat little chapel 
that stands in the shadow of Sentinel Rock, 
erected asa place for tourists to assemble on Sab- 
bath for worship, and to the door of which we 
found tacked a printed, cordial invitation to 
visiting clergymen to make themselves known, 
and preach. From thence we proceeded to 
camp, where the evening was spent partly in 
endeavoring to persuade the women to permit 
us to hire ponies for them to ride to Glacier 
Point on the coming morrow. But, they, hav- 
ing had no experience at horseback riding, iu- 
sisted upon it that it would be utterly, utterly 
impossible for them to stick to the back of a 
California mustang while climbing one of 
those steep trails; and inasmuch as a brother 
camper from Ohio had informed us that he 
and his two daughters had walked to Glacier 
Point a few days before, our women persisted 
in declaring that, if other women could climb 
that trail, they could too. Hence, it being evi- 
dent that in this case it was again to be demon- 
strated that— 


„When a woman will she will, you may depend on’t, 
But when sho won't she won't, and that’s the end 
on't.““ 


the professor and I were obliged to become 
reconciled to their attempting to climb“ to 
Glacier Point on the morrow, and we could but 
walk over to Mr. Harris and inform him that 
we would not want the mustangs that we had 
engaged for the next dav. But how we got to 


840 
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Glacier Point must be told in my next. Suffice 


it to say now that we had an awful time. 
WOODBRIDGE, Cal. 


IS DRUG MEDICATION A SCIENCE, AND HAS 
IT BEEN A BLESSING OR A CURSE TO 
HUMANITY ? 


BY MRS. M. 8. ORGAN, M. D. 


In the September number of the present vol- 
ume we began the discussion of this question. 
It was our pu to follow up the discussion 
in each succeeding number, but ill-health, com- 
bined with otber unforeseen circumstances, pre- 
vented. 

We have received a number of communica- 
tions from various sources, all evincing a deep 
interest in the discussion, and recognizing the 
question as one vital to the interests of human- 
ity. It is because this question is one of such 

rimary importance tbat we have entered upon 
ts discussion. We disclaim any bias of preju- 
dice in favor of any ‘*ism” or “ pathy.” Our 
only object is the elucidation of Scientific Truth: 
the practical application of which is the only 
lever for lifting humanity to higher planes of 
physical and mental life. 

o make any discussion profitable, all indi- 
vidual, professional, and partisan feeling must 
be wholly set aside. In this spirit of lapar- 
tiality, we enter upon this discussion. 

The first proposition we laid down was, 
„The administration of drugs—dead, inert. 
inorganic matter—is false in philosophy, absurd 
in science, and contrary to the teachings of 
nature.” This, I shall prove (1st) by admitted 
testimony of the highest authorities in the med- 
ical pro Sesion; and (2d) by demonstrated facts 
and logic. 

Regard for their logical status, as well as an 
innate moral nobility, which incites to the dec- 
laration of Truth, have doubtless been the 
motor forces which impelled these gifted pro- 
fessors to publish their philosophical convic- 
tions. 

Before entering upon the discussion, it may 
be well to give an explicit statement as to wbat 
we understand to included in the term 
science. We feel assured that no one conver- 
sant with the principles of intellectual philoso- 
phy, and capable of deducing logical conclu- 
sions, will contest the accuracy of our definition, 
that science is that which is based upon prin- 
ciples demonstrated to be incontrovertible; or, 
in other words, science is but the intelligent 
and methodical unfolding of nature’s recog- 
nized and undeviatiug laws. 

Dr. Heule, Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in Heidelberg, Germany, in his work on 
‘ General Pathology,” gives the following very 
pertinent and suggestive statement: 

„With a material experience collected during 
two thousand vears, we still see the leaders of 
the art despairing of all influences of medi- 
cines, and others in homogeneous cases taking 
diametrically opposite ways. We possess a 
Therepia which recommends for each disease 
its remedy. a Materia Medica which also recoin- 
mends each remedy for each disease, and still 
we can hardly agree upon the diagnostic char- 
acters of the most important diseases.”—Gen. 
Pathology, p. 20. 

There has not been in the Materia Medica a 
genera! system. ‘This science bas been gov- 
erned by the different theories that bave suc- 


but this is unfortunately not tbe case in medi- 


cessively predominated in medicine; each has 
if I may so express it—flowed back upon itself. 
Hence the vagueness and uncertainty which it 

resents to-day; an incoherent assemblage of 
incoherent opinions, it is, perhaps, of all the 
physiological sciences, that which hest shows 
the caprice of the human mind. It is nota 
science for a methodical inind; it is a shapeless 
assemblage of inaccurate ideas. of observations 
often puerile, of deceptive remedies, and of 
formulas as fantastically conceived as they are 
tediously arranged. -HBidiut'a General Anat- 
omy Applied to Physiology and Medicine. Vol. 
Ist, page 17. 

Prof. Wm. McNeil, M. D., LL. D., of Bell- 
view, Canada West, says: Viewed in the lig bt 
of Truth, the whole mass of medical doctrines 
and the ponderous volumes of medical litera- 
ture, are made up of the most arrant nonsense 
and ridicuious vagaries.” 

The learned Dr. Evans, F. R. S., declares, 
„The present doctrine of medicine is, at best, 
a most unsatisfactory system, it has neither 
philosophy nor sense to commend it.” 

The eminent Dr. Bastrols, who has written 
the history of medicine, after collecting all 
facts, observations, and experiments, after pe- 
viewing all theories from the time of Hippoc- 
rates down, sums up the practice of the whole 
medical art as a blind experiment on the vi- 
tality of the patient. The following is a quo- 
tation from his closing chapter on the History 
of Medicine: In other sciences, when we enter 
upon an inquiry, or propose to ourselves any 
definite object for experiment or observation, 
we are able to say whether the result of our in- 
quiry bas been satiefactory, and whether the ob- 
eo in view has or has not been accomplished. 


cine... . In our experiments we are seldom able 
to ascertain with accuracy the previous state of 
the body on which we operate, and in our obser- 
vations we are seldom able to ascertain the 
exact cause of the effect which we witness. 
The history of medicine in all its parts, and es- 
pecially that of the Materia Medica, affords 
ample testimony to tbe truth of these remarks. 
In modern times no one thinks of proposing a 
pew mode of 5 without supporting it by 
the results of practical experience. The dis- 
ease exists, the remedy is prescribed, and the 
disease is removed; we have noreason to doubt 
the ability or the 1 of the narrator: his 
favorable report induces his contemporaries to 
pursue the same means of cure, the same favor- 
able result is obtained, and it appears im possi- 
ble for any fact to be supported by more de- 
cisive testimony. Yet in the space of a few 
short years the boasted remedy has lost its 
virtue, the disease no longer yields to its power, 
while its place is supplied by some new remedy, 
which, like its predecessors, runs through the 
same career of expectation, success, and dis- 
uppointment.” 

Prof. Geo. B. Wood, in vol. 2d of bis 
Tbeory and Practice of Medicine,” very mi- 
nutely and thoroughly traces out the pathog- 
nomonic symptoms of J on 
the remedies that have been prescribed for its 
cure, and enumerates about fifty that ha ve been 
tried; and as though weary of the endless sys- 
tem of empiricism, closes in these significant 
words: After all, we cannot teil whether the 
patient gets well with these medicines, through 
them, or in spite of them.” 

Dr. Wood's Theory and Practice” is re- 
ceived by the profession as standard authority, 
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and is used as a text-book by the majority of 
physicians in the United States; yet this very 
admission of empiricism stultifies all his claim 
to medicine as a science. 

A National Medical Convention assembled in 
Bt. Louis a few years ago. This convention 
was composed of medical professors, authors 
of standard works, and men of medical dis- 
tinction from all parts of the country. They 
met for the professed purpose of evokiny scien- 
tific truth and advancing medical practice. 
The following resolution was discussed, adopt- 
ed, and placed on record: 

“It is whollv incontestable that there exists 
a widespread dissatisfaction with what is called 
the regular or old allopathic system of medical 
practice. Multitudes of people in this countr 
and in Europe express ap utter want of confi- 
dence in physicians and their physic. The 
cause is evident—erroneous theory, and, spring- 
ing from it, injurious, and often, very often, 
fatal practice! Nothing will now subserve the 
absolute requisitious of an intelligent public 
but a medical doctrine grounded upon right 
reason, in harmony with, and avouched by. the 
unerring laws of Nature and of the vital or- 
ganism, and authenticated and confirmed by 
successful results.” 

Could any antagonist of drug medication ex- 
press his condemnation in more positive and 
decisive terms? 

The admissions made in this resolution b 
these learned medical men most certainly evi- 
dence that they recognized the fact that there 
was not now, and never had been, a scientific 
basis established for medical practice. It 
showed, too, that they recognized what are the 
* for a medical science“ a medi- 
cal doctriue in harmony with, and avouched by, 
the unerring laws of Nature and of the vital 
Organism.” Most assuredly, science must be 
based upon the well- established laws of Nature. 
Profs. Wood and Bache, in their United States 
Dispensatory,“ lay down as a basie for medical 
practice the principle that ‘ Medicines are 
those articles which make sanative impressions 
on the body.” But, per contra, says Prof. 
Paine, of the New York University Medical 
School, in his Institutes of Medicine:” Re- 
medial agents are essentially morbific in 
their operation.” Prof. Paine is one of 
the most profoundly logical and eg ae 
ical reasoners that the medical profession bas 
in its ranks, Profs. Wood and Bache are also 
men of acknowledged ability, and their United 
States Dispensatory” is held as standard 
authority. Here we have the highest author- 
ities—representative men of the profession— 
laying down primary principles for a healing 
art which are directly antagonistic. Is it not 
a matter of vital import whether medicines 
make a sanative or morbifie impression on the 
body? Assuredly everything 9 7 5 upon a 
starting - point upon the truth of tbe primary 
premise. Can there be any claim to science 
when the very principles upon which it is pred- 
icated are in controversy—are not determined 
by the recognized and established laws of 

ature ? 

Do we find exponents of chemistry, mathe- 
matics, or any true science starting upon dif- 
ferent basic principles? They may have differ- 
ent methods of arriving at conclusions, but it 
is an utter impossibility to bave antagonistic 
primary premises in any science. 

That the so-called medical science is no sci- 
ence at all, but is, and ever has been, in direct 


Opposition to the workings of Nature's laws, I 
shall demonstrate in my next article. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


CLOSING OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR BOOKS. 


As one number more (September) completes 
this volume, those who wish to take advantage 
of our present low prices of books, and extraor- 
dinary offers of premiums, should act at once 
if they are intending to do so. The Problem 
of Human Life,” which is now sent prepaid by 
express or mail for $2.. and the present vol- 
ume of Microcosm, including ali back numbers, 
sent free as premium, will not be thus sent after 
this volume closes. The next volume cannot be 
given as a premium with our books, nor can 
subscriptions for it be taken toward our great 
Encyclopedia offer, which see elsewhere. Our 
books will be sent in quantities at wholesale for 
cash with the orders, or C. O. D. at the present 
unparalleled low prices. Circulars will be sent 
to those wishing such information. 

Address, HALL & Co., Publisbers, 
28 Park Row, New York. 


— ena PMUV—⅛wßſ——— 
A TRIBUTE WHICH HAS WEIGHT. 


Elder Thomas Munnell, our old and esteemed 
contributor, closes a long letter witb the fol- 
lowing encouraging words, which we take the 
liberty of copying: 

MT. STERLING, KY., July 15. 

Dear DR. HALL. . . . THE MICROCOSM is 
still ‘‘ more than conqueror.” The wave · theory 
train was certainly ditched” in the July num- 
ber, if it never was before. But you are right 
in believing that when public sentiment asserts 
itself more positively, as it is sure to do after 
awhile, wave-theoriats will be driven to a furi- 
ous defense if they see any chance left. It is 
not safe to kick a half-dead lion, and Josh Bill- 
ings says, if you are going to preach a mule's 
funeral, you had better stand at its head.” So 
there may yet bea final battle on this sound 
question, but it will only be a final defeat from 
which the old theory will never recover. 

You are doing some of the finest thinking of 
this age. and í anticipate nothing less when 
the business cares of THE MICROCOSM shall be 
shifted to other ehoulders. My interest in you 
and your work can never die. Among the 
thousands of your beneficiaries, I’ve not been 
the least. You have put a soul into nature by 
the Substantial Philosophy whose presence had 
been little more than suspected by many ox us. 
The very earth now seems almost animate with 
life through its many immaterial and semi-in- 
telligent forces, whose functions were never 
before made to stand out as connecting links 
between the temporal and the eternal—between 
the here and the hereafter—as they now ap- 

arto do. May length of days, strength of 
body and mind, and a peaceful ripening for the 
great Reaper be yours. Then, having gone 
through the Primer of God’s two great books, 
you can begin a Freshman” above. 

Yours, as ever, 
THOMAS MUNNELL, 
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23 Park Row, New York, August, 1885. 


A. WILFORD HALL, Ph.D., Ed. and Prop’r. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THE Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the viewsof our con- 
tribptors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 


are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since this 


paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR. 
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SUBSTANTIALISM AGAIN DEFINED. 

From an article recently received from our 
esteemed cuntributor. Judge Lanphere, we are 
led to see the necessity of a -əncise definition 
of Substantialism in contradistinction to other 
doctrines which have regarded the seul and 
even the Deity as substantial entities. Espec- 
ially is such a definition of the new philosophy 
of the greatest importance at the present time. 
in view of the tendency witb some to confound 
Substantialism with Swedenborgianism, and 
even with modern Spiritualism. We cannot 
better express one phase of the mistaken ideas 
abroad, in regard tothe supposed meaning of 
Substantialism, than to quote the words of 
aude Lanphere, in his first paragraph, as fol- 
ows: 

“I am pot aware that the word Substan- 
tialism has been formally defined; but I have 
always understood it to mean a belief in two 
distinct, dissimilar things or entities. namely, 
substance and matter, the former non-material, 
and yet incomparably more real than matter, 
the two being separated by discrete decrees, 
One does not fade into the other, substance is 
not attenuated matter, nor is matter condensed 
substance. They are wholly dissimilar; or if 
there is auy likeness between them, matter 
corresponds to substance, or takes form from 
it, somewhat as the shadow corresponds to the 
material thing that casts the shadow. Of 
course, both words are sometimes used in dif- 
ferent senses.” 

This paragraph is a very concise definition of 
the ‘New Churen“ doctrine concerning sub- 
stance and matter, as originally taught by 
Emanuel Swedenborg, but it is vastly differ- 


ent from the comprehensive definition of Sub- - 


stantialism—a classification of entities never 
suggested, so far as any record shows, until 
hinted at in the Problem of Human Life,” and 
more definitely elaborated in the various vol- 
umes of THE Microcosm. This radical and ele- 
mentary difference we shall now try to make 
apparent. 
irst, let us say that Judge Lanphere, owing 
robably to his having but recently entered the 
ist of contributors for this Magazine, is possi- 
bly not so fully read up in the Substantial Phi- 
losophy as are some of the older contributors. or 
he could not have been unaware that the word 
‘*Substaptialism ” bas been formally and fre- 
quently defined. We have taken especial 
pains in two separate set articles to define this 
word so clearly that no possible doubt might 
exist upon the subject. One article was writ- 
ten for the Christian Quarterly Review, and 
copied into THE MICROCOSM in the April, May 
The other 
article embraced what we called the Formula 
of the Substantial Philosophy, printed in the 
first number of the present volume (August). 
We take pleasure in referring the Judge to 
tbose numbers. 

Now so far from substance and mutter being 
„two distinct, dissimilar things or entities” 
we have taken great pains to teach that all 
matter of whatever kind or character. is sub- 
stance, or necessarily substantial, while sub- 
stance, being the generic term, embraces not 
only all the material objects or entities in the 
universe, but vastly more than those, namely, 
all immaterial entities or things which every- 
where surround us, whether such entities are 
the vital, mental, and spiritual substances of 
Swedenborg’s doctrine, or the physical, un- 
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intelligent, and unliving force-elements of 
nature which influence our sensuous observa- 
tion or otherwise manifest themselves in ma- 
terial and physical phenomena so as to come 
within the range of our reasoning powere. We 
have said repeatedly that although all matter 
is substance or substantial, it by no means fol- 
Juws that all substance is matter or material. 
To m tke this point clear we have illustrated it 
by ue familiar terms metal and iron. Although, 
fur example, all iron is metal, it by no means 
follows that all metal is iron; nor yet does it 
follow that metal and iron, as Judge Lanphere 
would infer, ‘‘ are distinct, dissimilar things or 
entities.” Metal is the generic term, embracing 
not only all varieties or forms of tron, but also 
the various other metalic bodies, while iron is 
specifically but one of the metals. 


We are thus forced to accept the proposition 
that substance, in its bro: id and universal sense, 
inay be immaterial as well as material. Many 
persons find it difficult to conceive of anything 
as a substantial entity or objective thing, of 
which the mind can form a positive coucept, 
that is not matter in some form or degree of 
attenuation or refinement. This difficulty arises 
wholly from our habit of definition and think- 
ing. If, all our lives long, we have been used 
to employing substance and matter as synony- 
mous terms, we will of course fiad it difficult, 
if not impossible, at first. to conceive of a. sub- 
stantial entity that is not a material entity. But 
in framing the principles of the new philoso- 
phy, we were irresistibly forced toa more care- 
ful and discriminating definition and distinc- 
tion, by which the entire universe of entities or 
objective existences might be intelligently and 
harmoniously classified, and so arranged as to 
reconcile the apparent clashing and confusion 
of ideas encountered when we trv to investi- 
gate and analyze the various phenomena occur- 
ring around us. 


An immaterial substance must necessarily be 
such an entity as does not possess the recognized 
properties of weight, inertia. physical tangibil- 
ity, etc., and which can operate or exist in defi- 
ance of purely material conditions. As for ex- 
un ple. light passes without impediment through 
tie hardest or most impenetrable bodies. such as 
diamond. crystal, etc. Of course we infer, ac- 
cording to Substantialism, that it would pass 
with equal facility through a block of coal or 
granite, so fur as its material resistance is con- 
cerned, only that another correlated imma- 
tcrial entity (cohesion) so controls and pervades 
the particles of these solids as to keep out light. 
So with the immaterial substance—electricity. 
It goes through iron with inconceivable veloc- 
ity, in apparent disregard of the solid material 
particles in its way. But it would pass through 
glass just as readily, so far as its material par- 
ticles can interfere with its progress, since it is 
nothing but the correlated immaterial force of 
cohesion within the glass which controls the 
immaterial force of electricity, and thus deter- 
mines into what material substance it may or 
may not be admitted. 


Other immaterial substances defy all bodies 
of a material nature, passing through them 
with the same facility as they would through 
the spaces they occupy if they were not pres- 
ent, as instance, magnetism, gravity, and even 
heat and sound, to a circumscribed degree. 
Magnetism, though a demonstrable substantial 
entity. or objective existence, is so entirely im- 
material iu its nature that no possible accumu- 
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lation of material obstacles placed in its path 
can in the slightest degree intercept its force 
or detract from the energy it exerts in actuat- 
ing the distant armature. If not wholly im- 
material, surely intervening sheets of glass, 
even if porous to some degree, as may be ad- 
mitted, ought to detract something, at least, 
from its mechanical effect. But not the slight- 
est appreciable weakening of the force occurs. 
This alone demonstrates the correctness of our 
definition and classification of substances into 
material and immaterial entities. Mind, soul, 
spirit, instinct, life, etc., accordingly all belong 
to the immaterial class of substantial entities, 
and like the immaterial forces of nature just 
referred to. show utter defiance to gross ma- 
terial conditions, unless circumscribed by their 
correlations with other forces. 

And here was where the doctrine of Emanuel 
Swedenborg was altogether too circumscribed 
to meet the wants of mankind, and too narrow 
to answer the purposes of a universal phi- 
losophy. It was confined in its application ex- 
clusively to religion, and was never dreamt of 
by its founder as applicable to physical prob- 
lems, or as of any use whatever in grappling 
with the scientific mysteries of nature as they 
are everywhere met with and have to be un- 
folded in our investigations of natural. phys- 
ical, chemical, metaphysical and psychological 
science. What would the mere fact that we 
have a substantial spiritual body within tbis 
material form, and which is destined for a 
spiritual world constituted entirely of substan- 
tial spiritual objects, have to do with solving 
such natural mysteries and physical problems 
as were met and treated in our last month's 
' leading editorial, or in our reply to Capt. Car- 
ter. or in our reviews of Sir Wm. Thomson? 
As in the case of the generic and specific terms 
substance and matter, so we conclude that Sub- 
stantialism may properly be styled the generic 
philosophy of the world, embracing the whole 
universe of philosophic, scientific and religious 
truth, while Swedenborgianism may be re- 
garded pe gerne as a specific philosophy, 
dealing only with one phase of universal phi- 
losophic truth, nan r. the subject of religion, 
or spirit as applied to the future life. So far from 
the great Swedish Seer having formed even a 
faint conception of the mighty scope and sweep 
of the Substantial Philosophy in its revolution- 
ary effects upon modern science, as now taught, 
be did not vary, when having occasion to refer 
to the physical forces, from the same views held 
by all scientists of his time, namely, that force 
was not a substantial entity, in any sense, but 
rather a mode of material motion; that light 
was but the motion of ether waves, and that 
sound was only the successive dashing of air- 
waves against the tympanic membrane, causing 
it to vibrate correspondingly to and fro, thus 
conveying to the auditory nerve and to the 
brain sound sensations as simply translated ma- 
terial motions, One would have suspected that 
a seer so spiritually refined and sublimed as was 
Swedenborg, would have been led deep enough 
into natural phenomena to extend his visions of 
a substantial spiritual world. down to the real, 
invisible, but substantial world of physical 
force with which the daily life of man brings 
him into intimate and continual contact. Had 
his guiding angels who gave him, as he claimed, 
so many beautiful and plausible ideas in regard 
to a future spiritual life, which can only be ac- 
cepted on faith by his warmest adherents, let 
Lim into the secret of the grand philosophy by 
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which all the physical forces can be shown to 
be real substances, and by which their sub- 
stantialcorrelations car be verified scientifically. 
: Swedenborg need not to have died with but a 
corporal’s guard of believers in his revela- 
tions.” or dreams, as nearly all thinking men 
regard them. Such physical and scientific 
demonstrations of the substantial nature of the 
imponderable forces, as are now given out in the 
new philosophy. and made to barmonize with 
all known truth, used as confirmatory proofs 
of these remarkable visions of the seer, would 
have added inestimable streugh to his claimed 
revelations, and made cohorts of converts from 
the susceptible religious minds of Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark, where his doctrines were 
first taught. And we say here to the “New 
Cuurch” people, as we have frequently said to 
some of their ministers privately, if they ever 
wish to extend their lines and strengthen their 
stakes, and to make the claimed revelations of 
Emanuel Swedenborg appear worthy of the 
s-rious consideration of the average thought- 
ful. scientific mind, let them cease their nar- 
row and bigoted opposition to the Substantial 
Philosophy. accept its broad teachings as the 
scientific basis of all truth, both iu nature and 
religion, both in the material and the spiritual 
realm; and then, if thev choose, they may work 
into the superstructure, the beautiful spiritual 
thoughts of Swedenborg as the ornamental and 
comforting appendages of religion. 

In defining the Substantial Philosophy. there- 
fore. we state it as that system of doctrine 
which recognizes every force or form of en- 
ergy in Nature, whether physical. vital, or 
mental, by which any effect or phenomenon is 
produced within the reach of our sensuous or 
rational observation—as a substantial entity or 
real. objective thing, not, as now universally 
taught, as but the mere motion of material 
wolecules, which motion, not being entitative, 
necessarily ceases to exist as the moving mole- 
cules come to rest. In preventing to our read- 
ers the self-evident claims of this broad and 
universal philosophy. we have frequently had 
occasion to refer to the materialistic tendency of 
modern science as everywhere taught in our 
schools and colleges, and to the fact that the chief 
atheistic defenders of evolution, such as Haeckel 
and Huxley, lose no opportunity to seize upon 
this accepted teaching of the scientists as proof 
positive that there can be no such entity as a 
substantial immaterial God capable of intelli- 
gent thought and action, and that the idea of 
a substantial soul, mind or spirit, which can 
exist as an objective or subjective entity sep- 
arate from a material body, is, in their view, a 
mere vagary., only worthy of the poetic fancy 
of asickly sentimentalist. Against this over- 
whelming argument of the atheist and ma- 
terialist, the scholastic clergy, educated in the 
scientific departments of our colleges, with 
their moue- of- motion Nan ates, can oppose 
no reply. They stand dumb and at the mercy 
of Haeckel or his followers; and, as a logical con- 
sequence of their education. are forced to ad- 
mit if sound, light, heat, electricity, magne- 
tism, etc., are only the molecular motions of 
material particles combined in certain peculiar 
ways, then the soul, life, mind, or spirit, show- 
ing no more marked manifestations as natural 
phenomena, can in the very nature of things 
possess nothing more substantial or entitive, 
and. like sound, light. or heat, as modes of mo- 
tion of material molecules, must necessarily 
cease to exist us soon as the nerve and brain 
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molecules producing such motion come to rest 
at death. 

To show the unanswerable nature of this ar- 

ment of the materialist, and bow fatally 
it tells against every resource of our current 
religious philosophy, the reader has only 
to note the confusion in which the eminent 
Joseph Cook became involved in one of 
his Boston lectures in trying to answer some of 
the materialistic objections to the soul's entity, 
as we had occasion to point out in the Pro 
lem of Human Life,” pages 71 and 72. Joseph 
Cook, let the reader remember. is the pro- 
foundest and most critical thinker on that sub- 
ject now living, and if any one could avoid 
such materialistic breakers he could. Yet, in 
trying, according to modern, undulatory 
science, to prove the soul to be an entity, he 
flatly broke down the argument, and gave it 
away to Haeckel and Huxley, thus proving the 
soul to be but a mere mode of motion of the 
material molecules of the brain, by comparing 
it to sound and light, as taught in the schools 
and the text-books! 

Had the great Boston lecturer been an intelli- 
gent convert to the Substantial Philosophy, he 
could well have employed sound, light, beat, 
electricity. magnetism, gravity, etc., as analog- 
ical considerations, by which to elucidate the 
nature aod permanent durability of the soul. 
mind,life, and spirit. as substantia! entities, and 
which, as such. necessarily were capable of ex- 
isting separate and apart from the material 
bodies through which they manifested them- 
selves here. But he was at that time wholly 
uninformed upon the great truths and prin- 
ciples of this philosophy. and as a consequence 
be deliberately but uuthoughtedly thrust both 
his hands into the devouring jaws of the ma- 
terialistic dragon. And so does every clergy- 
man in these United States to-day who denies 
the substantial cature of sound, light, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, etc., or who gues into 
his pulpit to oe an undulatory religion, not 
recognizing the facts and principles of Sub- 
stantialism, which make all the forces or forms 
of energy in Nature as really objective en- 
tities, as are the material air we breathe. 
water we drink, or solid bodies we 
feel in contact. Still, with the truth of this 
serious charge undeniable, and resting at the 
threshold of every pulpit in this land, there are 
ministers who, when told by their more fort- 
unate and better posted brother clergymen 
about the wonderful revelations and advan- 
tages of the Substantial Philosophy in dissi- 
pating the materialistic and atheistic objections 
to the immortality of the soul and the existence 
of God, will turn on their heels, calling Wilford 
Hall a scientific crank.” and declaring with 
contempt that they want nothing to do either 
witb the Substantial Philosophy or its found- 
er!” This was the actual experience of the 
Rev. Dr. Hamlin, our able contributor at Peek- 
skill, N. V., as related to us by himself recently 
when calling at our office. This shows the 
lamentable extent to which prejudice can influ- 
ence the winds of intelligent and educated 
men even against their own best interests. 
More than one of such ministere have after- 
ward become intensely ashiumed of the rashness 
of their conclusions, and have written to us, as 
works meet for repentance, reproaching them- 
selves for their inexcusable bigotry. e for- 
give all such, and only wish that thousands of 
the educated clergymen in this country, simi- 
larly prejudiced, could be induced to read the 
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arguments upon this subject. and thus be 
enabled to avail themselves of the benefits 
of this glorious philosophy in giving substan- 
tial force and point to their pulpit ministra- 
tions. The time will come in the near future, 
and no mistake, when those ministers who 
- do not take advantage of the Substantial 
Philosophy in meeting the niaterialistie ob- 
jections to a hereafter for humanity, will be 
the rare exceptions to the rule. Tbe crisis in 
the affairs of the church, and the fullness of 
time in the progress of religious philosophv, 
seem to have come just at the time when Sub- 
stantislism made its advent into this country. 
No euch a juncture of concurrent and favorirzg 
circumstances, perhaps, ever before presaged a 
revolutionary departure in science and philos- 
ophy. The religious sentiment of the whole 
Christian world was ripe for its all-levelling 
sickle, and the investigating clergy were earn- 
estly beginning to cast about, almostin dismay 
at the rapid spread of materialistic evolution, 
for something in the shape of a more radical 
and fundamental religio-scientific philosophy 
which would be able to cope with these vandal 
hordes of infidel scientists. Even great World's 
Conventions were planned for the convocation 
of the chief ecclesiastical minds from all the 
civilized portions of the globe, to discuss and 
present such arguments, if possible, against 
scientific infidelity as would form a breast work 
to prevent its further rapid spread. Prayers in 
countless numbers went up from conferences, 
svnods, and other kinds of religious convoca- 
tions and concla ves. for some new light, orinter- 
position of Providence by which the skeptical 
craze started with new impetus by the publica- 
tion of Darwin's * Origin of Species,” might be 
checked, and by which thinking church mem. 
bers might feel the scientific and religious 
ground more firmly established beneath their 
feet. Pious parents became alarmed in send- 
ing their sons to college, and religious colleges 
trembled in selecting their scientific professors, 
lest the seeds of materialistic evolution should 
take root in the new soil. The mind of nearly 
every minister in every church in Christendom 
was tensioned to its utmost on account of the 
revolutionizing aspect of this new and danger- 
ous theory of descent which had been so defi- 
antly promulgated even by clergymen, and 
each one was askiog himeelf, and each intelli- 
gent layman, almost in a whisper, was asking 
his confidential brother, is there no way out of 
this wilderness of materialistic unbelief? It 
was at the very culmination of this mental 
strain that the Substantial Philosophy was un- 
ceremoniously announced to the world, as em- 
bodying the very providential interposition for 
which tue churches, the conventions, the con- 
ferences. the synods, and the individual clergy 
had been so fervently praying. But even when 
their prayers were signally answered tbey 
would not believe the evidence of their own 
eyes and ears. The overwhelming arguments 
against atheistic evolution and materialistic 
unbelief generally, and the unanswerable 
proofs that death does not end all, but that 
when man dies he shall live again, were 
so unmistakably lacking in form and come- 
liness and in that respectable heralding, 
which so often are necessary to commend the 
truth to highly cultivated minds, that it was 
despised and rejected by the very men who 
should have gladly received the word. Had 
the soul-confirming and spirit-eievating princi- 
ples of the Substantial Philosophy, by which 


materialistic infidelity had received its mortal 
blow, been formally and originally announced 
through an official pronunciamento of a 
world’s convention, and then had it been con- 
firmed by the conferences and synods of the 
country when brought to their attention by the 
returning and jubilant delegates. and without 
one grain of additional argument more than is 
now unfolded in the new philosophy, it is safe 
to say that not a pulpit in this wide Jand but 
in one form or another, as regular as the Sab- 
bath services should occur, would now be greet- 
ing the ears of the increased audiences of attent- 
ive liseners with the new revelations of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy as thus formulated against 
the blighting and soul-destroying scourge of 
atheistic materialism. Why, in the name of 
Christianity, we ask the ministers of this na- 
tion. should not the sawe arguments, as spread 
out in this magazine, meet with tbe same 
thankful reception at the hands of the clergy 
and the churches, and be permitted to do the 
same good? More next month. 


NEWTON’S GREAT FORMULA-THE RELA- 
TION OF DENSITY TO ELASTICITY. 


In the May number of THE MICROCOSM, in 
repiy to Capt. Carter's query, we were led into 
n brief discussion of the question of the elas- 
ticity. density, and compressibility of bodies 
as relates to the nature, propagation, and ve- 
locity of sound. We showed in that part of 
the argument. of a e and a half of THE MI- 
CROcos u. that the formula of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, by which he and all scientists since his 
time have attempted to determine the neces- 
sary velocity of sound theoretically through 
various bodies, in accordance with the wave- 
theory, must be erroneous on its face. judging 
by the known density and absolutely deter- 
mined elasticity of certain bodies, and compar- 
ing them with the velocity with which sound 
is known to travel through them. We pre- 
sented that argument as something new and 
overwhelming against the current theory of 
aconstics, and we sav here in all candor that 
the more we reconsider it, in connection with 
the beuring of every objection that we have 
heard urged against it, the more completely 
are we satisfied that the single consideration 
there presented is sufficient to overturn the 
wave-theory, if nothing else could be adduced. 
So important do we still consider that argu- 
ment, hearing as it does with such force against 
the very foundation of the wave-theory, and 
so important do we regard the overturn of the 
wave-theory itself to the ultimate and triumph- 
ant establishment of the Substantial Philoso- 
phy, that we feel it an imperative duty we owe 
future scientific investigators to lose no time in 
placing on record an elaboration and extension 
of that argument which we consider so inval- 
uable to the cause we are pleading. 

The whole theory of sound, as a mere mode 
of motion, and not a substantial force, as now 
universally taught and believed, rests upon the 
three properties of matter—elasticity, density, 
and compressibility. Hence the importance of 
a definite understanding of the weaning, appli- 
cation, and scope of these terms as applied to 
the sound discussion. We propose here to pre- 
sent such facts, definitions, and arguments, 
and to present them so concisely, on that sub- 
ject, that the attentive reader will never forget 
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them. To save the space it would take to re- 

roduce the argument referred to, and which 
is absolutely essential to the completeness of 
this article, we beg of the reader who desires 
the real benefits of this discussion, to turn back 
tu the May number of this magazine, and re- 
read carefully page 245 and first column of 
246. and he will then be prepared for the fol- 
lowing critical considerations: 

When that argument was read by Dr. Mott, 
on the tirst appearance of the May number, he 
called our attention to an oversight which he 
alleged we had committed, in not recognizing 
the latest improved teaching of modern science, 
namely, that ‘‘all bodies are perfectly elastic 
within the limite of their elasticity P” We were 
astounded at this information and demanded the 
proof that anything of the kind had ever been 
put forth as science. But sure enough, the next 
duy that prodigious devourer of scientific 
libraries came smiling into our office with tbe 
veritable evidence culled from the works of 
Daniels, Arnott, Des Chanel, etc. We gave it 
up, and set about at once going down in our 
intellectual diving-bell, as Dr. Swander would 
N it, to fish up a good and sufficient 
reply. 

n the first place, we might be willing to ad- 
mit that all bodies are perfectly elastic within 
the hmits of their compressibility, provided 
they will return to their original form after the 
outside compressing force is removed. Perfect 
elasticity simply signifies tbe propérty of com- 
plete restoration of form. however small the 
compression may have been. More of this. 
however, after a little. But, for grave scientists 
to write such pbilosophical twaddle as that a 
body is perfectly elastic within the limits of 
its elasticity ” is so childish that we feel it al- 
most not worth ridiculing. But let ue see what 
can be done for it. If all bodies are * per- 
fectly elastic within the limits of their elas- 
ticitv.” then all bodies should be perfectly 
dense within the limits of their density, 
and therefore Newton’s pretended law, mak- 
ing sound velocity in a given body deperd 
upon the relation which exists between its den- 
sity and its elasticity, distinctly implying a dif- 
ference, when all bodies are 5 elastic 
and also perfectly dense, would seem to be a 

rfect fraud on its face. If all bodies are per- 

ectly elastic and perfectly dense, in the sense 
of Newton's formula, then what is the relation 
between the density and elasticity of a body 
that determines the velocity of sound through 
it? Is it not unscientific to talk about a differ- 
ent relation of the two properties in a given 
body when both properties are perfect in all 
bodies, which thev ought to be if either prop- 
erty is? If all bodies are perfectly elastic 
within the limits of tbeir elasticity, then all 
bodies ought to be perfectly compressible within 
the limits of their compressibility; and of course 
all bodies should be perfectly mobile within the 
the limits of their mobility. We must never 
again talk about the imperfect combusttbility 
of any material. since scientists Dow would tell 
the unsophisticated as well as mystified stu- 
dent, that all bodies are perfectly combustible 
within the limits of their combustibility! The 
truth is, if there is any rationality in this view 
of elasticity, as taken by the great authorities 
quoted, it forces us to accept for science the 
plainest self-contradictions that can be stated 
in terms, For example, if all bodies are per- 
fectly elastic within the limit of their elasticity, 
thea all bodies should be perfectly inelastic 


within the limits of their inelasticity. All 
bodies are perfectly fusible within the limits of 
their fusibility; therefore all bodies should be 
perfectly infusible within the limits of their in- 
Fusibility. All bodies are perfectly transparent 
witbin the limits of their transparency; there- 
fore all bodies should be perfectly opaque within 
the limits of their opacity. All bodies are per- 
fectly hard within the limits of their hardness: 
therefore all bodies should be perfectly soft 
within the limits of their softness. Clearly, 
we are beginning to believe that all modern 
science is fectly absurd within the limits of 
its absurdity; while most of the modern scien- 
tific writers seem to be perfectly insane ut least 
within tbe limits of their insanity! How’s 
that, Dr. Mott? 

But vow for a little serious reasoning. after 
this explosion of the books with their own 
dynamite. And first, as to what is meant by 
one body being more elastic than another—a 
matter, by the way, about which more vaguity, 
confusion, and want of correct definition exist 
in the text-books than perhaps upon anv other 
single subject discussed in physics, Elasticity 
consists alone in that property of bodies which 
permits them toexpand after being compressed, 
or vice versa. This brief statement is all the 
definition there is, all there is needed, and the 
only one that can properly be given, of this 
property of matter called elasticity. One writer 

as tried to make out two kinds of elasticity— 
one relating to the compression and expansion of 
bodies, such as rubber. air, water, ete., by wbich 
pulses are claimed to be sent to a distance; and 
another kind, as in the bending of springs and 
their recovery of form when released. But the 
weakness of this distinction is manifest when we 
reflect that no spring bends and recovers form 
only by the compression of its elastic particles 
on one side of a line through its center. aud the 
expansion of them on the other side at the 
same time. And this writer, the autbor of 
this childish distinction, claims, par excellence, 
to be one of the most acute and accurate 
scientific thinkers of modern times. But let us 
now come directly to the question as to what 
constitutes the amount of elasticity in a given 
body, on which Newton's formula depends. 

Although Silliman and other authorities cor- 
rectly teach that todies can only be elastic in 
proportion to their compressibility, and that 
they are necessarily inelastic in proportion as 
they are incompressible, it by no means follows 
that they must necessarily be elastic to the full 
extent of compressibility. for some bodies will 
not completely recover their form after com- 
pression. No body, however, can be ary more 
elastic, under any circumstances. than the 
range of its compressibility. Perfect elasticity 
within the range of compressibility consists in 
a capacity for complete recovery of form after 
the outside distorting force is removed, other- 
wise the elasticity is not perfect. Hence, wa- 
ter may be regarded as perfectly elastic within 
the range or limit of its compressibility (not, of 
course, within the limits of its elasticily ^), but 
remember this bas nothing whatever to do 
with the amount of elasticity one body pos- 
sesses in comparison with another, which was 
the only proposition before Newton in formu- 
lating his law of sound velocity through differ- 
ent bodies. Men who write on these subjects 
confound the perfection of elasticity in this 
one respect with its quantity or extent. They 
seem to forget that a drop cf water is as per- 
fect a combination of oxygen and hydrogen as 
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an ocean would be, and that a diamond spark 
is as perfect crystallized carbon as the Koh- i- 
noor, though they are by no means equal in 
extent or amount. The amount of elasticity 
in any given body consists in the extent to 
which that body can be compressed with a given 
force, while possessing still the innute property 
of restoration to its original form when re- 
leased from pressure. This is the only true 
definition of the amount of elasticity, and this 
simple ard self-evident scientific distinction is 
not, we believe, to be found in any scientific 
work; yet we do not think that any unbiased 
and competent scientific investigator will dis- 
pute its truth after we are through. To illus- 
trate: Air, as all admit, can be compressed 
10.000 times as much as water with the same 
amount of outside force, and will be perfectly 
restored to its form by elasticity on removal of 
this compression; therefore nir. according to 
Prof. Silliman. possesses 10,000 times as much 
elasticity as water! Was ever a logical deduc- 
tion more conclusive on its face than this? and 
was ever a great truth more ruinous to 
an accepted theory of science? The real 
quantity or amount of elasticity, therefore, 
possessed by any given body, can alone 
be determined by the amount of compression 
it is capable of receiving with a given 
force, while retaining capacity for complete 
restoration, as here set forth. This simple 
definition of the amount of elasticity in «a given 
substance certainly appeals to our reason and 
common sense, and no other possible explana- 
tion, as we insist and will immediately show, 
will bear the sunlight of a momeot’s careful 
investigation. 

It is not true, as advocates of the wave- 
theory insist, that the quantity or amount of 
elasticity in a compressed body depends upon 
the force with which it resumes its previous 
form, since such force is simply and solely the 
same mechanical force which made the com- 
5 and which by that act, for the time 

ing, was stored up, by the co-operation of 
cohesive furce among the particles of the com. 
pressed body, there to be used for its restora- 
tion of form, The force, therefore, which a 
compressed body exerts in resuming form, as 
in the case of a bent steel spring or a rubber 
ball, is no part of its elasticitv, any more than 
was the force which originally compressed it, 
since they are both, tatrinsically, the same 
identical force. The property of elasticity in a 
body is caused by the peculiar arrangement of 
its particles under tbe direction and control of 
cohesive force, which permits the storing up 
of mechanical energy externally applied in the 
act of compression to be retained as reactive 
force for restoring the body’s form. Elasticity 
is not, therefore, a force in any sense, and this 
continuous use of the term in all scientific 
works is false, superficial, and misleading. 
It is only a property by which force is allowed 
to operate on matter in a certain way. Hence 
the amount of elasticity in any given body 
consists alone in the amount of compression 
and restoration which that body will permit a 
given mechanical force to effect. We are aware 
that all this is new to science, having never 
been intimated in any work till it first ap- 

ared in the pages of THE Microcosm. But 
it contains the most self-evident scientific truth 
all the same, as well as thé most important ad- 
dition to our Knowledge—facts which will be 
abundantly accepted by independent scientific 
thinkers when this cruel war is over, and 
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when allayed prejudice will allow simple jus- 
tice to be meted out to every true discovery in 
science. 

Neither is it correct, as some have supposed, 
that the amount of elasticity in a given body 
consists in the quickness with which a com- 
pression is restured to original form after the 
outside force is removed. This quickness de- 
pends upon the mechanical force stored up. and 
also upon the quality of the elastic property of 
the body in permitting the reaction among its 
particles by this stored-up force, and not at all 
upon its ‘quantity or amount. Certain bodies 
might require tremendous mechanic: | force to 
compress them only a very little, vet their 
arrangement of particles by the force of cone- 
sion, which causes their peculiar quality or 
property called elasticity, might be such as 
only to permit this stored-up mechanical force 
to react very sluggishly, and frequently only 

rtially, if at all, to restore the body’s form. 

hen ies require great force to compress 
them, and no restoration or re-enlargement 
takes place, as in the case of lead, gold. plati- 
num, etc., the mechanical force thus expended 
aod stored up, instead of reacting through 
elasticity, is converted into heat, and thus re- 
turns to the original fountain or force-element 
of nature, according to the Substantial Philos- 
ophy, and as the only possible way the idea of 
the conservation of force can be muinteined. 
No possible definition, therefore. we repeat, can 
be given of the amount of elasticity of a given 
body except the one here formulated. namely, 
the extent of compression and complete resto- 
ration which a body or substance may receive 
by a given application of mechanical force. 

f there is anything, therefore, in Newton's 
formula of the relation of density to elasticity 
in a given body, for determining the velocity 
of sound conveyed in it, it must mean the 
amount of elasticity as well as the amount of 
density the body possesses; and this amount of 
elasticity, as we have seen, must be in exact 
proportion to the amount of compression pro- 
duceable. with the innate capacity of the body 
for complete restoration of form afte being re- 
leased. But the fact is, if the formula of New- 
ton be true, and bodies do couduct sound by 
elastic pulses, then bodies should increase in 
their elasticity about in proportion to their de- 
crease in compressibility, since sound goes 
faster, further, and easier through bodies hav- 
ing the Jeast compressibilitv. Indeed, Prof. 
Tyndall (“Lectures on Sound,“ p. 39), seeing 
this formidable difficulty in the way of New- 
ton’s law. actually does adopt the preposterous 
view here suggested, that the elasticity of a 
body increases just as its compressibility di- 
minishes, a doctrine which, if carried out, 
would make the body moet elastic of all when 
it should become wholly incompressible, and 
therefore of course wholly inelastic. Reductio 
ad absurdum! His words are: The less the 
compressibility, therefore, the greater is the 
elasticity.” He also, in the same connection, 
makes the following random and weak re- 
marks: Tlie greater the resistunce which a 
fluid offers to compression, the more promplly 
and forcibly will it refurn to its original volume 
after it bas been compressed.” This pure assump- 
tion was necessary to sustain his other position, 
that elasticity increases as compressibility dimin- 
ishes, and thus keep the apparent breath of life 
in Newton’s formula. How did he kuow that 
there was the least truth in the statement just 
quoted, and that water returns to its original 
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form 10,000 times quicker or more forcibly than | ible,” and therefore, as he says, almost ine- 
air, because it takes 10,000 times more force to lastic.” 
compress it? As just seen, some bodies do not (To be concluded next month.) 
return a all 15955 1 and T Hany ee ee 
composed half of rubber an alf of sand, É 
19090 elastic to the full range or extent of VT 
compressibility, requires many times as mueb 
force to compress it as would a ball of pure 
rubber, while it reacts vastly less prompt- The scientific correspondent of Dr. Mott, re- 
ly” and vastly less *‘forcibly” than would a ferred to last montb in the first-instant ” dis- 
ball made wholly of rubber! How does Prof. cussion, after reading the doctor's reply has 
Tyndall know. then. that water, milk, alcho- taken him all aback by declaring in a long re- 
hol, quicksilver, molasses, tar. soft mud, etc., joinder that he has beck entirely misunder- 
may not act just as variously in relation to the stood, and that by the *‘ first instant of forward 
force expended in compression as diverse solid | motion” he bad no reference to the sturt of the 
bodies? The truth is, he knows nothing about `s swing at all, but that he referred simply 
it, and be merely assumed it in order to help to the entire swing of the prong as representing 
out his absurd notion that elasticity increases | the commencement or ‘first instant” of a pendu- 
as compressibility diminishes, and thus main- | lum’s swing! He now positively asserts that by 
tain a show of truth in Newton's formula. the ‘‘ first instant” of the prong's forward mo- 
To snow the self-coutradictory character of tion he meant nothing more nor less than the 
this whole teaching. it is a fact that sir and i entire swing of the prong in one direction before 
the gases are pronounced by all authorities to turning to go the other way. and thut this whole 
be perfecti elastic” and among the most | swing of the prong was what does the condens- 
elastic of all known bodies. Indeed, Tyndall | ing of the air. being equivalent to the first 
himself virtually admits it, and we could quote | instant of a pendulum’s swing when starting 
proofs enough from a hundred natural philos- | to ge a foot! 
ophies to make a volume sustaining this very ow, if he has really been so egregiously 
position. Yet Tyndall in his desperate neces- | misunderstood, and so outrageously misrepre- 
sity to sustain the wave-tbeory of sound as based | sented in there pages, it is but fair and just to 
on Newton’s formula. makes water 10,000 times the reader, even though the professor's name 
more elastic than perfectly elastic air, because has been withheld, that this correction he made 
at is 10,000 times less compressible, and he, on the spot, and that what he says he did mean 
makes quicksilver 200.000 fimes more elastic; by the ‘first instant of forward motion ” be 
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than perfectly elastic air, because, as all 
know, it is 200,000 times less compressible! 


stated in plain words just as he now corrects 
it, and as given above. Nay, further. we are 


But the simple scientific facts are exactly the free to confess that if we have been guilty of 


reverse, as Silliman and ail other authorities 
teach when they are not discussing the sound 
question, and are thus not under the necessity 
of defending Newton’s formula in order to 
support the wave-theory. When not thus bi- 
ased they can give play to their scientific intu- 
ition and correct judgment, and teach, as com- 
mon sense requires them to do, that elasticity 
can only exist commensurate with compressi- 
bility, and that bodies are necessarily inelas- 
tic“ if incompressible,” and inelastic in po 
pornon to their incompressibility. Tyndall, 

owever, had a scientific ax to grind, so to 
speak, in defending Newton’s formula; tbere- 
fore he reversed the order of nature and made 
all bodies elastic in exact proportion as they 
are incompressible. If, however, it be really 
true, as Silliman teaches, that water is 10,000 
times less elastic than air, because 10.000 times 
less compressible. it follows, if Newton’s form- 
ula be correct, that sound, instead of going 
four times faster through water than through 
air, should go only one 10,000th as fast, even if 
water were no denser than air, or only at a ve- 
locity of one inch and a third in a second, 
Think of ıt! But when we deduct the differ- 
ence in density from the velocity of sound in 
water (1300), we demonstrate, according to 
Newton’s boasted formula, that sound should 


thus e or ignorantly misconstruing 
and perverting his meaning in a set and (are- 
fully written editorial, we are not fit to edit ' 
this or any other journal, and should at once 
have our pen taken away from us and te con- 
signed to the tender mercies of a lunatic asy- 
lum for the remainder of our life. 

First, howevcr, in meeting this serious charge, 
let there ke no mistake as to what he now 
claims to have been his meaning. He asserts 
in the most solemn manner, and repeats it over 
and over in various ways, that by the original 
“first instant” of a prong’s motion ke meant 
nothing more nor less than the whole motion 
of the freng in one direction, and he ceclares 
that he presented it in the clearest language of 
which he was capable, so that there might be 
no excuse for misunderstanding his meaning. 
And judging from the vehemence of his re- 
joining letter. he really believed when be wrote 
it that by facing Dr. Mott 1ight down to it he 
could force him to accept the new version as 
correct, even in direct defiance of his plain and 
unmistakable language, as given in his orig- 
inal argument. But let us try to focus a little 

ure logical sunlight upon this first instant ” 
usiness, and see if it would not have been 
vastly better for the professor's scientific repu- 
tation, should he ever become publicly known 


only travel in water the one eight hundredth of in the matter, to have honestly confessed his 


an inch in a second, and in quicksilver only the 
one sixteen thousandth of an inch in a second, 
instead of ten times faster than in air! What 
need we of further witness? Our analysis, 
then, stands unimpeachable, that water has 
but a very small fraction of elasticity as com- 
ared to air, being limited to an almost iufin- 
tesimal amount of compressibility, upon which 
elasticity necessarily depends, as Silliman 
teaches correctly, being 


mistake. as tbe doctor kindly urged him to do. 
rather than attempt to twist out of it by such 
a disingenuous falsification of his own undeni- 
able language. 

To understand the points we are about to 
make, will the reader please turn tothe July 
MICROCOSM and reread “ The Main Point Now,” 
commencing on page 811, in which the profes- 
sor states the : first-instant ” doctrine in detail, 


most ‘‘incompress- and then consider what we say, as follows: 
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1. What was the 7 or aim of that fizat- 
instant” position? If the author of it really 
meant by ‘ first instant of a prong’s motion, 
as he now pos tively asserts, the entire swing 
of a prong in one direction, as that which does 
the condensing, what was there pew or start- 
ling about such a statement, that he should in- 
troduce it with a flourish of underscores. and 
with such a portentous heading as “THE 
MAIN POINT NOW,” as if he had etruck 
something completely new and annihilating to 
the doctor's objections? Look at the ridicu- 
lous plight. What be now says he meant as 
this main point” or *‘ first-instant” surprise, 
is as old as Pythagoras! Every writer who 
has ever tried to explain the wave-theory of 
sound takes that very position, namely, that 
the whole swing of a prong in one direction is 
what produces a condensation of the air! Yet 
our critic supposed the idea (taking his present 
version of what he meant) to be something so 
revolutionary and surprising as to form an en- 
tirely new departure in acoustics—3o new and 
original with himself that even the versatile 
Dr. Mott wculd seem to know nothing about ” 
it. What! the doctor, so thoroughly read in 
all scientific lore, know nothing about the sim- 
ple and patent fact that, according to the 
wave-theory, the entire swing of a prong in 
one direction sends.off a condensation! How 
could he help being acquainted with this most 
elementary doctrine of current acoustics— 
about the first thing taught on the subject in 
every text-book published? Bosh! a hundred 
times bosh! If our critic was really putting 
forth such a stale and commonplace proposi- 
tion, with which every beginner in natural phi- 
losophy is familiar, and if this was what he 
meant by the “first instant” of the prong’s 
forward motion, as he now positively as- 
serts. wby does he say to the doctor, I 
want your keenest attention while I try to 
bring it before you!” Keenest attention” to 
what? hy, to this “ first instant ” or start of 
a prong’s forward motion which does the con- 
densing of the air—surely not to the prong’s en- 
tire motion in one direction. as he now pretends! 
Neither did he want his keenest attention“ 
to the fact that the entire swing of the prong 
in one direction resembles in effect the “first 
instant ” or small fraction of a pendulum’s foot- 
ewing; for that was the very thing to which the 
doctor had been trying to draw his keenest at- 
tention” in previous letters | Hence, it is plain 
that the only thing to which he wanted the 
doctor’s “ keenest attention“ was this“ first 
instant” or start of the prong’s swing, by which 
he now asserts that he meant the complete 
swing of the prongin one direction. That, and 
that alone, according to his present version, is 
exactly what he meant by the first justant” 
by “the main point now; and this hack- 
neyed idea, that had always been taught in 
every school, that is found laid down in every 
text-book; a thing that no one had ever dis- 
puted or doubted who believed in the wave- 
theory; the simple threadbare idea that a prong 
by its entire ies in one direction produces 
the condensation of a sound-wave, he actually 
supposed to be his own original discovery, 
worthy of a stunning announcement and a 
8 beading as THE MAIN POINT 
NOW,” and so novel and far-reaching did he 
regard it, and so difficult for a common mind, 
like that of Dr. Mott’s to grasp, that he would 
* try to bring it before” him, provided he 
could secure his keenest attention,” as if it 
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were doubtful whether or not he could succeed 
in unfolding to his comprehension such a pro- 
foundly scientific matter as this first instant“ 
discovery! Yet, after all this mountainous 
labor. a more insignificant and woe-begone 
mouse never was caught in a trap, accordion 
to his own virtual admission. Here it is in a 
its logical and astounding deformity: I ask 
your est attention to this *‘ first instant” 
of a prong’s motion.—this ‘‘ main point now,” 
which you seem to know nothing about *— 
namely, that the prong of a tuning-fork, by its 
entire swing in one direction condenses the dir 1 
We now candidly ask the reader, in view of 


the foregoing cursory examination. if it is at 


all likely that Dr. Mott, with his masterly 
analysis of the English language. with his 
critical study of the professor’s original argu. 
ment, and with his earnest desire to get at bis 
true meaning, could bave wholly misappre- 
hended him, and that by the“ first instant“ of 
the prongs swing he really and honestly 
meant tbe entire swing of the prong in one 
direction instead of itscommencement or start? 
For the professor now to claim such a thin 
as possible, is to admit himself incapable o 
writing so as to be understood; and he should, 
therefore. from this time forward. feel himself 
utterly disqualitied from uttemptiug to write 
upon any subject, however simple! Such, 
however, cannot be the true solution of Dr. 
Mott’s clear and «undoubted understanding of 
that first instant” argument. Is it not more 
probable. even if there were no direct proof on 
the subject, which there is in abundance, that 
the professor, after reading Dr. Mott's answer, 
and finding himself hopelessly cornered at 
every turn, decided to adopt this hazardous 
course of shifting ground, and covering up his 
tracks by cunningly confused sentences, rather 
than make an honest and manly confession 
that he had hastily fallen into error? That 
this latter conclusion is correct to the letter, we 
will now briefly proceed to demonstrate, and 
fasten pon him so indellibly that he will 
never, while he lives, be able to wash it out, 
except by the frank confession required. 

To get at his true meaning, further, before 
coming to the direct proof, let it be remembered 
that the entire drift of his letter to Dr. Mott 
was intended to neutralize the demonstrated 
fact in Capt. Carter's experiment that the 
prong’s entire swing was, when nearly dying 
out and still sounding, 25,000 times slower mo- 
tion than that of the hour hand of a regulator 
clock, and that such slow motion manifestl 
could not drive off a pulse in a mobile fluid, 
free to slip around like the air. This conclusion 
was clearly too self-evident for the critic to con- 
tend against, unless some new factor could be 
discovered and introduced. He was equal to 
tbe emergency, however. He struck a genuine 
and original idea in science, and even if not 
correct, abundantly worthy of his heading and 
his italics, and one no doubt justifying his sup- 
position that the doctor might know nothing 
about it—one requiring his keenest atten- 
tion,” etc. That is to say. that it is not this 
enormously slow swing of the prong, exposed 
by Capt. Carter’s experiment, which condenses 
the air, but that it is tlie first instant” of the 
prong’s swing, or the first contact of the prong 
against the air-particles while tbey are at rest, 
and before they have time to get out of the 
way, at which the condensing takes place, and 
that no further condensing occurs in front of 
the prong during that swing after the air-parti- 
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cles once get into motion. Now to show that 
we have stated his original teaching precisely 
as he meant it, and as he himself stated it, here 
is the direct proof from his own words, quoted 
from his fourth paragraph, as follows: 

‘To my apprehension, it is the first instant 
of forward motion that does the condensing of 
the uir [not the first whole forward motion of 
the prong. surely. as he now pretends was his 
meaning!], and the following motion adds little 
of anything to it.” 

But this is not all. Let us see if be is talking 
about the first instant ” of a pendulum’s for- 
ward wotion,” as he now indignantly asserts 
was his meaning, and that he had no reference 
to the “first instant” of a prong's swing, and 
upon which he is so itive in his statements 
that he charges Dr. Mott with misrepresenta- 
tion,” and with misstating the case” because 
he had so understood him. Here is the evi- 
dence which nails him. He goes right on from 
the above quoted sentence, as if to make his 
fut re backdown impossible: 

For in the first instant the air next against 
the prong in front [not next against the pendu- 
lum /] has not time to get out of the way through 
the air’s mobility, but when longer time is 
given (by continued forward motion) the fur- 
ther air reached has time to move aside,” etc. 

Thus one single motion or swing of the prong 
is all he is analyzing, or talking about, and 
in the plainest possible words he speaks of its 
‘first instant of forward mot ion that does the 
condensing,” and goes on to tell the doctor 
that the air next against the prong in front” 
has not time to get out of the way of this 
first instant“ of contact. but that it can slip 
aside when longer time is given,” and that as 
the prong continues its forward motion“ the 
farther air reached” can get out of the way 
without being condensed. All this he taught 
in words so clear and explicit that a child that 
had but just learned to read could not mistake 
them. Yet now, as an example of the most 
unmitigated, bare-faced, and inexcusable ter- 
giversation perhaps to be found on record, this 
distinguished scientist and critic declares in his 
rejoinder to Dr. Mott, with solemn assevera- 
tion, that by the“ first instant of the prong’s 
“forward motion” he simply meant the entire 
swing of the prong in one direction. The truth 
is he meant nothing of the kind, and his illustra- 
tion of the box dragged through loose snow im- 
mediately following the paragraph just quoted, 
abundantly confirms it, since he there repeats 
his meaning unmistakably, namely, that it was 
the ‘ first instant” or the first portion of this 
single motion, both of the prong and of the hox, 
as well as the pendulum that did the piling 
up” or “condensing” in front, while ‘‘ the 
succeeding instants of unchanged motion ”—this 
same forward motion,” as he expresses it. did 
not condense either the air or the snow. but al- 
lowed it to part and slip aside. But why ham- 
mer a position after it is once annihilated? 
The simple, unvarnished truth is, he saw that 
he was utterly overwhelmed by the arguments 
which Dr. Mott had brought to bear against 
bim, especially by the fact that the first instant 
of any simple harmonic motion, however short 
or long, like that of the prong or pendulum, 
was enormously slower than the center of the 
swing, a fact he had not thought of when for- 
mulating his“ one main point” discovery. 
Hence, when this, to him, new light flashed 
upon his vision through Dr. Mott's reply. he 
saw that his first- instant ganie was up, and 


after waiting nearly three weeks, hesitating 
what course to take, instead of fiankly con- 
fessing his error, as the doctor had generously 
urged him to do, that he might consistently 
continue the correspondence with him, he at 
last decided to face the music and take the 
ugly bull by the horns, in the manner as we 
bave here presented it, rather than endure the 
humiliation of confessing his mistake. 

As we have frequently had occasion to fore- 
warn our readers, here is another startling re- 
corded proof that no scientist, however shrewd 
or versatile, can put his pen to paper in a seri- 
ous effort to elaborate and defend the wave- 
theory of sound without involving both himself 
and it in numerous and irreconcilable self. 
contradictions. The reason why: It is inhe- 
rently incongruous and self-coutradictory. Let 
scientists remember that the straight and nar- 
row way which leadeth unto truth is the only 
safe and reliable course to pursue in their in- 
vestigations. 


— — . — —— 


THE END OF VOLUME FOUR AP- 
PROACHING. 


The next number of THE Microcosm will 
close the fourth volume of its career. The 
Prospectus of Volume V.. under the auspices of 
the new management and proprietorship. will 
be found on the second page of cover. to which 
the attention of every reader is especially di- 
rected. The new publishers. under the firm 
and style of THE MICROCOsM PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, have long and carefully considered the 
various details connected with the successful 
continuance of this magazine, and especially 
have they weighed the price at which they can 
safely undertake its permanent publica tion. 
Even in its much cheaper and less elegant 
form. as now issued, it has not been a money- 
makingenterprise at $i a volume. This fact, 
however, mattered little to us so we could only 
continue to send out THE MICROCOSM on its 
mission of shedding new light to the world on 
religio-scientific and philosophical subjects. 
We are glad and even proud to say that by 
singular good fortune, and by what we must 
regard as providential aid. this magazine has 
not. during the four vears of its existence, 
failed to meet its obligations to its subscribers, 
nor has it. as we have numerous evidences he- 
fore us. proved a journalistic disappointment 
to its friends. 

But because the work has thus progressed 
without financial profit for four vears, is no 
reason, the new publishers think, why a fair 
price for the magazine, enlarged and greatly 
improved, should not be charged in the future. 
We do not believe we are guilty of egotism or 
vanity when we express our humble convic- 
tion that THE Microcosm has. bv its four 
years of missionary service, under difficulties, 
justly proved itself worthy of continued pat- 
ronage and support in its new form and at its 
advanced price. 

lt will contain 48 pages and cover each num- 
ber, same size as at present, and on fine super- 
culendered paper nearly one-half heavier than 
that now used. making the magazine about as 
cheap at #2 a year as at $1 in its present style. 
The first number of the volume (12 uumbers 
constituting a volume) will be issued and 
mailed on the first of next October. and 
those who wish their names to stand among 
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the first honored patrons of Volume V. will 


remit their 82 as per Prospectus, directed to 
THe MICROCOSM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 28 
Park Row, New York. Those of our old sub- 
scribers, or any others, who do not feel able to 
spare the whole year’s subscription at one 
time, can send $1 and have the magazine for- 
warded to them for six months, after which 
we are very certain that they will find some 
way of raising the other dollar, rather than 
allow the Little World” to cease its visits. 

Send all subscriptions for Volume V. to THE 
MicnocosM PUBLISHING Co., and direct to 
HALL & Co.. us heretofore, all subscriptions 
for Volume IV., including back numbers of 
said volume. and also all remittances for bound 
volumes of THE Microcosm and for our other 
books. as set forth in special notices from 
month to month. 

AS wee t to conduct THE MICROCOSM 
jcintly with Dr. Mott, the Managing Editor, we 
will endeavor to give our best services, with 
the sole aim of perpetuating this magazine 
and making the Organ of the Substantial 
Phifosophy a permanent success, worthy of 
support by all friends of true progress. In 
this view we heartily commend it to the old 
subscribers who have so nobly sustained our 
efforts during the years that are past. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC INDORSEME 


Here are a few sentences extracted from a 
recent editorial in the Patrol, a very sprightly 
journal published at Geneva, Ill., as a sample 
of many similar notices: 


“In the recent college commencements, 
Galileo has, no doubt, had honorable mention 
by more than one-half the graduates. Galileo 
was a great man, and no mistake. To-day we 
laugh, and every schoolboy laughs at and guys 
tbose eminent gentlemen of Greece who per- 
sccute:l him, and descant on Galileo's grit; but 
we never think of practising it ourselves. 
Galileo never pulverized the old masters in 
science any finer than an intellectual giant of 
New York has done, who rose from obscurity 
to be known of some, and whose name shall 
yet shine brighter than the name of Newton, or 
of Morse, or of Edison, or of Stevenson. or of 
Liebig, or of Agassiz, or of Flumboldt. Galileo 

ulverized no finer the old theories of the 

eavenly bodies than this New Yorker in our 
own day has pulverized the absurdities of the 
undulatory theory of sound, which theory, 
with all its absurdities, is taught in all the 
books, by all tbe professors, in all the 
schouols—except a few—and is believed in by 
these same graduates who so extol the bravery 
of Galileo. Five hundred years before Christ, 
a tramp by the name of Pythagoras evolved 
the wave. theory of sound, and men have been 
too lazy to examine into it for 2400 years. Yes, 
one man did. aud his reward is eternal fame. 
By the side of the name of Galileo—and there 
are few higher on the scroll of honor—shall 
live the name of Wilford Hall. philosopher 
and annihilator of a theory that had stood the 
longest and in the broadest light of any that 
ever received the blind submission of learned 
men. This is not an advertisement. We say 
that $2 will be well spent if you send for a copy 
of the ‘Problem of Human Life.’ Let gradu- 
ates read the book.” 
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OUR ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFER A GREAT 8UC- 
CESS. ` 
[From last month.] 


Our readers have no doubt noticed that we 
are making the most unparalleled offer in valu- 
able books ever made to the reading community. 
We actually offer to give as a premium a com- 
plete set of A ton’s New American Encyclo- 
pedia (second hand, but almost tle same as 
new), sixteen large volumes, leather bound, 
which originally cost $96, to any person who 
will purchase for cash at retail price $50 worth 
of anv of our books. including, if desired. sub- 
scriptions to THE MICROCOSM, volume IV., at 
$1 eacb. Our beoks are: The Problem of 
Human Life,” cloth, $2; “ Walks and Words 
of Jesus,” cloth, 81: Pocket Webster's Dic- 
tionary,” cloth, 85 cents; ‘* Universalism 
Against Itself,” cloth. $1; first three volumes 
of MicRocosM, bound in cloth, $8; present (4th) 
volume, in vumbers, $1. 

These sets of Encyclopedia, sent out to vari- 
ous parties, have given the greatest satisfaction, 
and are pronounced by the purchasers more 
than worth the $50, without counting the in- 
voice of our own publications. The sets we 
now bave on hand are among the finest we have 
ever sold. We will send the full set, sixteen 
volumes, if desired, C. O. D.. on receipt of an 
advance of $5, with the privilege of examining 
before paying the remaining $45. If taken out, 
we will immediately send the 850 worth of our 
7 by express, as may be selected, boxing 

ree. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to remind the 
judicious reader, who knows the paramount 
value of a first class e that this is 
an opportunity which will never perhaps occur 
again. Such a set, of the best work of the kind 
published, would always be worth the full 
amount of the investment, should anv necessity 
require its sacrifice. Ministers especially, who 
desire to keep abreast with the thought of the 
times, cannot afford to be without a good En- 
cyclopediu in their libraries. Address Hall & 
Co.. Publishers, 28 Park Row, New York. 

The following, from the Rev. Dr. McA. Pitt- 
man, speaks for itself: 

DARLINGTON, 8. C. 

Messrs. HALL & Co..—I have just received 
the fifty copies ok Walks and Words of Je- 
sus.” and the sixteen volumes of the Encyclo- 

dia.” I am more than satisfied with the 
Books: and feel well paid for my labor. I 
would not take $50 for the Encyclopedia” 
alone. Lou have my thanks for vour kindness, 

A. MCA. PITTMAN, 


ANOTHER TELLING INDORSEMENT. 


Messrs. HALL & Co:— 

The $50 worth of vonr valuable books have ar- 
rived. The sixteen leather-bound volumes of the 
Encyclopedia also came in good order, and I 
would not take 860 for the set. I told my people 
about your great offer in THE MICROCOSM, and 
they at once urged me to go to work and secure 
the Encyclopedia for my library. They sub- 
scribed for your books and paid me in advance, 
so I could send the $50. Many thanks to the 
people on the Hvdetown charge for tbeir liber- 
ality. I feel sure if my brethren in the Erie 
Conference, as well asin others, knew of your 
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offer. they would soon be at work on their vari- 
ous charges to secure this important accession 
to their libraries. Only think of it—a $96 set of 
Encyclopedia for notbing, except a little riding 
ubout among the people! Accept my sincere 
thanks for your kindness. 
j 8. DDE. Pastor. 
Hydetown, Pa. 
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glimpse of its all-sweeping, all- reconciling, and 
all- satisfy ing discoveries, with the principles in- 
volved therein, and the conclusions deducible 
therefrom. So important to mankind is that 
system of doctrine regarded by some of the first 
scholars and educators of this country, that a 
movement is now being put on foot for estab 
lishing a university in the vicinity of New York 
City, based on the Substantial Philosophy, and 
in the interests of which already considerable 
sums of money have been promised as the 
nucleus of its educational fund. And so thor- 
oughly is this philosophy believed in by its ad- 
herents as involving a complete overturn in 
many of the branches of mcdern science. and 
as furnishing a broad basis upon which to or- 
ganize and build upa great institution of learn- 
ing. that a chancellor of one of our leading 
universities has expressed the bope, if properly 
started and equipped, that it is destined, on the 
strength of its foundation philosophy alone, to 
become the first seat of learning in the world, 
simply because the tendency of modern science, 
as now universally taught, is directly toward 
materialism and consequent atheism which the 
Substantial Philosophy has completely demol- 
ished. 


I cite these facts merely to show the impor- 
tance, to every intelligent person in this land. 
of possessing a copy of this great volume, which 
so fully and profusely unfolds the principles of 
Substantialism, as this new philosophy is often 
called. The time will no doubt come, and be- 
fore very long, when the university here fore- 
shadowed will have commenced its educational 
work, and when the volume we now offer, con- 
taining the origin, development, and elabora- 
tion of the Subetantial Philosophy by its found- 
er and by its earliest advocates, will be prized 
and sought for as the most popular and valu- 
able scientific and philosophical book published. 
Now. therefore, is a good time to get it, and 
then to study it, in order to be prepared forthe 
impending revolution which is rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

The work will contain an original introduc- 
tion to the Substantial Philosophy, written by 
its founder, while his steel engraved portrait, 
pronounced a perfect Jikeness, will be added as 
a frontispiece to the volume. 

No subscriber for this work is expected to 

y for it till it is printed and bound ready 

or delivery, and this will not be done till the 
names of about 1000 subscribers are received. 
Let every ove, therefore. who desires to possess 
a copy send his name and address, specifying 
style of binding, and as soon as the book is 
ready each subscriber will be notified by 


PROSPECTUS OF A GRAND BOOK. 

Every reader of THE MICROCOSM, as well 
as every intelligent thinker in the civilized 
world, who desires to be assured of a future 
state of existence, on rational, scientific, and 
philosophical principles, should have, for per- 
manent preservation and as an heirloom for 
his posterity, a copy of the book about to be 
announced. It is not a new book, though ina 
sense it ts new even to those most familiar with 
its contents. Its teachings and instructions 
are so vital ani important, and cover such a 
vast range of thought and investigation, that 
they never can become old or stale, however 
often they may be read, or however repeatedly 
they may be studied. They reach to the very 
foundation of man’s being, embrace every phase 
of his mortal existence, and follow him with 
supporting hands of intellectual strength 
throughout his earthly career, and then cover 
him with the sheltering arms of confidence and 
hope as he nears the dark valley through which 
we all must pass. 

This marvelous book consists of a single, 
massive, and elegantly printed and bound vol- 
ume of more than 1,500 pages, called The Sub- 
stantial Philosophy.“ embracing the first four 
complete volumes of THE MICROCOSM and other 
matters, bound elegantly and substantially iu 
leather, in the style of Webster's Great Un- 
abridged Dictionary; and while that dictionary 
sells for $12, this volume, nearly as large, will 
sell for $5, and if desired in cloth, $4, sent by 
express or mail prepaid. 

Having become the business-agent of Dr. 
Wilford Hall, the founder, demonstrator, and 
elaborator of the Substantial Philosophy, and 
the renowned author of the ‘‘ Problem of Hu- 
man Life,“ as well as founder and editor of 
THE Microcosm, I have undertaken, in bis 
interest, and for his benefit alone, the publi- 
cation and sale of this volume, so important 
to the present and to future generations. Every | mail 
dollar of profits that may accrue from this sale. I also desire to secure active, intelligent 
let me state here, will go to him in his old but agents in every county to canvass for this 
still vigorous age, to aid him in his masterly Work by taking a copy of THE Microcosm con- 


K k , taining this prospectus as a specimen. Such 
investigations and researches in science and agents can also at the same time profitably ob- 
philosophy. tain subscriptions for the fifth volume of THE 

That the Substantial Philosophy involves a|MIcRocosM, and for Dr. Hall's other books, 
mighty revolution in current modes of religio- circulars and terms of all of which will be sent 


lication, Add 
philoso phical and scientific thinking, no ove E R. Rocks Publisher, 


questions for a moment who bas caught but a P. O. Box 1099. 23 Park Row,N. Y, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF POVERTY—ITS CAUSE 
AND CURE.—No. 2. 


BY PROF. H. S. SCHELL, A. M. 


In the August number of THR Microcosm I 
advanced the position that the extreme poverty 
and suffering witnessed in all large cities, and, 
though somewhat modified, over the length and 
breadth of the whole country, is mainly caused 
by the abstraction from the products of labor— 
the earnings of the people—of more than one 
thousand two hundred millions of dollars, taken 
annually as rent, merely for the use of land 
upon which to labor, and exclusive of the use 
of buildings or other improvements which may 
be upon the land. To this I will now add that 
three fourths of all the failures of manufac- 
turers and business men generally, in cities, 
towns and villages, is attributable to the same 
cause; and further, that the disastrous seasons 
of business depression which succeed each 
other with remarkable regularity about ever 
ten years, are, to a very great extent, the result 
of this gigantic drain upon the industry of the 
country. 

When we consider that, besides this enormous 
sum taken by landholders, there is drawn an- 
nually by the Federal Government from duties 
on importations and by internal revenue taxes, 
three hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and 
by the local governments, state, county, town, 
and city, much more than ‘this sum, we can 
realize to some extent how the industrious 
classes are ground between the upper and 
nether mill-stones, and how, with a vast num- 
ber of our toiling fellow-citizens, life is ‘‘a 
struggle for existence,” a burden grievous to 
be borne. Far different is it, however, with 
the fortunate landbolder, who. by force of un- 
just and oppressive laws, is allowed to appro- 
priate the earnings of his countrymen: and, 
while contributing nothing to the wealth of 
the community, lives in luxurious ease, using 
for his pleasures that wealth which others pro- 
duce, and when inclined to increase his in- 
come, has merely to acvance his rents, and 
thus absorb the fruits of the labor of the 
toilers. 

As an illustration of the working of this un- 
just land monopoly, I will narrate an incident 
whicb will serve as a type for hundreds of 
others that are constantly trauspiring, not only 
over the whole of this country, but wherever 
civilization has its seat. The writer, a few 
months ago, stepped into a down-town shoe- 
store, and while engaged in making a purchase, 
asked the proprietor. merely from curiosity, 
what rent he paid. The ‘building stood on a 
good business corner, and the cost of its erection 
was about seven thousand dollars. It had four 
floors, and the shoe dealer occupied the lower 
one only. The lot, though but twenty-five feet 
front by thirty feet deep, would sell for twenty- 
five thousand dollars. In reply to my question, 
he said, iu effect, I moved bere fourteen years 
ago, aud have built up a fair business. At that 
time I paid sixteen hundred dollars per anoum, 
but as my business increased, the landlord 
raised my rent almost yearly, and I now pay 
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three thousand six hundred dollars, which is 
the utmost I can stand. I have ten thousand 
dollars capital, pay cash down for all I pur- 
chase, and by close attention to business, meet 
my store and personal expenses; but the rent is 
too heavy to allow my saving anything worth 
speaking of.” Now if taking the earnings of 
this man is not equivalent to robbing him— 
legally, of course—I do not appreciate the differ- 
ence, and for myself I woul porr having my 
wallet, even if well filed, stolen by some poor 
fellow, or my house robbed, than lose money 
in the way this man does. 

When the writer was à boy he frequently 
saw in the streets of New York a man, then 
about seventy years of age, who was reputed 
to be worth three millions of dollars. Thisman 
had made money, and invested one hundred 
thousand dollars or more in the purchase of 
land located less than two miles north of what 
was then the center of the city. On some of 
this land he built and then rented, and, as the 
population and the income from his rents in- 
creased, he continued building and renting, 
until, at his decease, he left about four millions 
of dollars in land and buildings; to-day the 
land he had bought, without the buildings 
upon it, would sell for more than twenty mill- 
ions of dollars. His heirs and their descend- 
ants have continued to follow the example ho 
set them in buving land, building and letting, 
and now own about two thousand dwellings 
and other buildings and more than that number 
of lots. in marketable value at least one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, Two or three 
years ago laet winter one of these descendants. 
not satistied with an income of five millions of 
dollars, gave instructions to his agent to raiso 
the rents of his buildings ten per cent. This 
soon got iuto the newspapers, and immediately 
nearly every owner of a house or store who had 
either one or the other to let the ensuing spring, 
raised his rents ten per cent., and thus six mill- 
ions of dollars in additional rent was drawn 
from the earnings of industrious citizens and 
put into the pockets of landlords, not one of 
whom earned a dollar of it. 

Think of that vast sum, more than the aggre- 
gate of the wages for a whole year of twelve 
thousand able-bodied men, representing sixty 
thousand of our population, appropriated to 
their own use by a few thousand drones. This 
is the kind of business that impoverishes our 
people and causes the failure and pecuniary 
ruin, yearly, of very many of our business 
men; that brings on hard times” and fills 
our almshouses and prisons: that robs the poor 
widow struggling to support her little ones; 
that foully stains our boasted civilization and 
eradicates from the mind a belief of the good- 
ness and justice of God, and even of his very 
existence; but it is the natural outgrowth, the 
lezitimate fruit of laws which sanction the 
pror ownership of land ou which all must 

ive, and which God gave for the free use of all. 

But with regard to the landlords, we must 
not be too severe, as many of them are 
men of high moral character and often 
exhibit traits of benevolence. It is the sys- 
tem which allows such extortions that 18 
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chiefly to be condemned, for I fully believe 
that not a single one of these landlords thought 
he was doing the slightest injustice when he 
took bis proportion of this money, aud the 
very one whose act I have especially criticised 
has given often and liberally and even princely. 
Only last spring he finished and furnished a 
large and noble building which he gave to the 
city to be used as a dormitory for poor little 
girls and boys who have no homes or friends, 
and who earn their support by peddling news- 
papers. or trying to * shine yer shoes.” Hun- 
dreds of these little waifs, many of them 
svarcely six years old, may be seen every even- 
ing resorting to their new home, no longer 
compelled to sleep in or under carts, or in alleys, 
or under house stoops, often in bitter cold 
weather. Surely this was a considerate, a 
noble act of charity. exhibiting a kind, gener- 
ous and sympathetic heart, and worthy of all 

raise—the other was, however, business.“ 

he Saviour would have done the one, but left 
the other undone, 

Many apa have been made to justify 
private ownership of the laud of a country, but 
when we see that through it thirty millions of 
the descendants of those who fought for their 
country’s liberty, and shed their blood for the 
free use of its soil, have been deprived of the 
use of a single rod of that soil; when we see 
that they have not only been robbed of the land. 
but of the forests, the coal fields. the petroleum 
streams; that all the gold, silver. copper, lead 
and iron mines are private and exclusive prop- 
erty, and that by these deprivations they have 
been virtually reduced to the fate of bondsmen 
to their oppressors, who take from them all 
the fruits of their toil save enough to kee 
them in working condition, the question 

rivate ownership of the public domain just?” 
is settled; there is no basis for argument, and 
controversy is at an end. If a hund red volumes, 
each the size of Webster's Unabridged, were 
written in its defense, they would not affect 
the justice of the verdict which condemns it an 
iota. 

When Dr. A. Wilford Hall, in his match- 
Jess “ Problem of Human Life,” demonstrated 
that if the Wave-Theory of Sound” be the 
true theory of sound propagation, then must a 
locust, by the simple force of its song, shake 
every atom contained in four cubic miles of 
air. and do it four hundred and 25 times a 
second, keeping up the agitation a full minute, 
he settled the fate of the Wave- Theory“ for- 
ever. and, as a consequence, overturned the 
current theories respecting all the natural 
forces, thereby demolishing the foundations of 
materialistic infidel philosophy; and all the 
efforts of Helmholtz and Huxley, Tyndall and 
Haeckel, by teaching, lecturing or publishing, 
to re-establish them will prove futile. One 
fact which is positively inconsistent with a 
theory is as powerful as a bundred in over- 
throwing it. 

While the public domain is held as private 
property. and its holders can drive from it all 
who will not accede to their terms for its oc- 
cupation, and while such is the case over the 
whole country, and no spot is exempt from 
their control, what folly to imagine ourselves 
freemen? They have the power to place such 
rent upon the land as will take all we can earn, 
save enough to afford us a bare existence, and 
they constantly do it; they can make us vote as 
vbey please, and they do it; they can demand 
even the eacrifice of the honor of our wives and 
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daughters to their will, and have often done 
it. especially in England. Scotland, and Ire- 
land. No! we are slaves to our masters. the 
landlords, and will be such as long as they 
hold the soil on which we must live. They 
who own the soil, own those who live u it.” 
Our forefathers went to war with England 
rather than permit her to levy an insignificant 
tax of three pence per pound on tea, and yet 
England had more right to tax us than landlords 
have, for these states were then ber colonies, 
and, she clnimed, were an expense to her in 
affording them protection; but the sturdy free- 
men of that day preferred to pratert them- 
selves, and refused to acknowledge the right to 
tax. when they were not represented in Parlia- 
ment. They fought and suffered every hard- 
ship for seven years, and thousands laid down 
their lives rather then submit; but we, their 
degenerate descendants, allow not only ourown 
countrymen, but the aristocracy of England, 
France and Germany—for they own millions of 
acres of our lands and tens of thousands of 
building lots in our cities—to tax us over a 
thousand two hundred millions of dollars every 
year, thus reducing to poverty and wretched- 
ness vast numbers of our people, often paralyz.- 
ing all branches of industry, and frequently 
throwing millions of men, women, and even 
children out of employ ment, besides converting 
into tramps hunilreds of thousands of industri- 
ous men who are able and anxious to work, 
compelling them to wander over the country 
seeking employment, and forcing them even to 
beg for food. With regard to the expediency 
of inflicting a tax of two bundred millions of 
dollars annually on the industry of the couniry 
by means of a tariff on importations, much has 
been said and written pro and con, and cogent 
reasons should be given by those who advocate 
it. If we reflect a moment, we shall see that 
it is a blow at our liberty, It says to the peo- 
ple, ‘You shall not buy as cheaply as those 

rom whom you wish to purchase are willing 
to sell.” Is this not infringing upon the little 
liberty we have left? Is not the taking from 
us everything except air and water enough? 
And yet this is called “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave;” a more appropriate 
appellation would be the land of the fleeced 
and the home of the slave. But let us examine 
some of the reasons given in favor of the tariff. 
First. We nust protect our manufacturers.” 
It would be far cheaper to pension them and 
give their hands” free access to land, thus 
making them men instead of machines; or 
the government might make officeholders 
of the manufacturers. The idea that fifty- 
five millions of people should be taxed every 
year two hundred millions of dollars for 
the benefit of a few thousand of their num- 
ber is absurd. If we abolish the 
tariff, and nations with whom we trade do not, 
they will flood our country with their goods. 
while purchasing few of ours, and thus absorb 
all our gold to equalize the exchanges.” There 
is some truth in this, but the remedy is easy: 
Impose a duty of five hundred or five thousand 
per cent. upon the products of any government, 
which, after we bave abolished the duties on 
its products, refures to abolish the duties on 
ours, and within ninety days its ports would be 
free to theentrance of our goods without tariff. 
Third. ‘The tariff is necessary for revenue;” 
hut this is also absurd. Why should we tax 
tbe products of industry, or, in other words, 
the laborer, when we have land totax? Land 
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is rich and costs nothing. It is the gift of God 


—while the laborer is rand often has a fam- 
ily to support. Let 
and sunshine to the fields, and lo! food for thou- 
sands and thousands of cattle springs up and 
fits them for man’s use. Sow five bushels of 
wheat and you reap a hundred, or five bushels 
of corn and you reap two hundred, but where 
is the laborer, who, y expending one dollar's 
worth of time on work can reap even two dol- 
lars from it? Land often grows very rich. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago all the land 
on this island was bouzht for twenty-seven dol- 
lars; itis now worth five hundred millions of 
dollars. 

It is rich, and absorbs the wealth which the 
toilers produce—tax it for revenue and for all 
expenses of government. The support of the 
Federal Government should devolve upon the 
States, each contributing in proportion to the 
value of its lands, and each raising by taxation 
on those lands sufficient for that purpose and 
also for self-support. 

As suggested in my last paper on this subject, 
a tax of four per cent. on the full valne of the 
bere lands in use, excluding any buildings or 
otber improvements which may be upon them, 
and a tax of eight per cent. on lands not in use 
or under cultivation, but held by speculators 
merely to await higher prices, would secure 
more than all the money necessary and relieve 
the products of labor from all other taxation; 
and. what is equally important, relieve railroad 
companies and speculators generally of millions 
of acresof idle lands which, but for them, would 
be farms, and millions of unoccupied lots in 
cities and villages, which should and would be 
covered with dwellings or other useful build- 
ings, and restore them to tbe States or Federal 
Government to be leased for occupation for long 
or short terms, as may be desired, but subject 
to periodical valuation. If our government 
would pursue this course, I believe other na- 
tions would follow its example, and thus a 
mighty load would be lifted from the shoulders 
of their people, and in a very few years intem- 
perance and poverty would be banished and 
peace and plenty gladden millions of homes. 

It may be thought that a tax of four per cent. 
would bear heavily upon farmers and upon 
those in cities and villages who occupy their 
own homes or stores, but I am confident it 
would not. They would have no tax to pay 
on dwellings, furniture, stores, merchandise, 
bonds, stocks, money in bank, barns, fences, 
cattle, implements, or anything else, and no 
duties or taxes on anything they purchased, 
whether of home or foreign production; and 
then consider the enormous increase in busi- 
ness that would result by abolishing the tariff, 
and giving to tbe people the use of unoccupied 
lands. Commerce, foreign and domestic, would 
be greatly increased, and we would import and 
export three times the amount we do now, and 
this activity in business would give abundant 
employment and liberal wages to all, and bard 
times” would soon be unknown. 

By our present system of taxation our people 
are actually treated as criminals. and fined for 
making any improvements in their dwellings 
or their surroundings. No sooner does a person 
erect a new building in place of an old one, 
which he has torn down, tkan the tax-gatherer 
is after him, and he 1s doubly or trebiy taxed; 
and so instead of being commended for adding 
to the attractions of our bomes, and of the city 
er village in which we reside, we are fined. 
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Does not common sense teach us that such 
a system of taxation is absurd? And notice 
the effects of duties on importations, Take 
silks, for example, on which the duty is 
fifty per cent. Silks which can be purchased 
in Europe and imported for fifty cents per 
yard. cost the consumer $1.20 per yard. where- 
as were there no duty they would afford the 
necessary profit if sold for seventy-five cents 
per yard. a saving of at least $8 on a dress pat- 
tern. Then estimate the extra amount paid on 
the two millions of patterns that are sold an 
nually in this country, and we see that sixteen 
millions of dollars more than should be paid is 
paid for this article alone. It seems to me that 
the tariff is nothing else than a senseless rob- 
bery and wholly useless. The broad principle 
of justice teaches that labor should never be 
taxed —that is, fined—for it is useful and konor- 
able and should always be encouraged. Tax 
land for all necessities of government. for it is 
rich, cost nothing, and yields a royal return. 
Had the vast sums which landlords tool 
from the people as rent for land during 
the progress of the civil war, been taken 
by the government in taxes, at the close 
of the war the country would not have owed a 
dollar; and if England, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, had taxed her lands instead of the 
products of industry, and continued to raise 
revenue solely from that source, she, to-day, 
would not owe a shilling; but her law-makers 
were then, as now, her landlords, and they pre- 
ferred absorbing by means of rent most of the 
wealth produced by industry, leaving the 


government to squeeze out of the people what 
remained; but sufficient pressure could not be 
exerted—hydraulic presses were not in general 
use—and now the debt is about a thuusand 


millions of pounds sterling, and as the land- 


lords continue to absorb by rent most of the 
net earning of the people, the latter are ground 
almost to dust to pay the interest and support 
their government. Over one million of them 


are public ponpes and supported as such, and 
several millio 


ns are on the verge of pauperism. 
But even now, the whole debt could be paid off 
in twenty-five years, if the ground-rent money 
absorbed by the landlords of the United King- 
dom were appropriated as taxes by the govern- 
ment. These facts show the folly and danger 
of electing large landholders or land speculators 
as representatives in Congress, or to State legis- 
latures, as they, almost invariably, legislate fur 
their own interests, rather than for those of the 
people. 

From careful thought on this subject, I am 
convinced that no one will be permanenti 
injured by the changes I have ikete, 
should they ever be carried into effect, except 
the land speculator. When this enterprising 
individual finds an annual taxof eight per cent. 
on land lying idie and yielding no income, he 
will be apt to sell for what. he can get, or, fail- 
ing to tind purchasers, or to raise the money to 
pay his taxes, will have to abandon his lands, 
and they will then revert to the people, who 
have been unjustly deprived of them; and, 
as he holds many millions of our broad acres, 
and millions more of village and city lots, the 
land monopoly will receive a shock, and the 
land-shark a lesson that will be long remem- 
bered. In regard to those who hold improved 
property which they let. and upon which a tax 
on the value of the land would be four per 
cent.—but no tax on the improve ment—the 
plan I suggested in my former a ticle, viz., 
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that they be allowed to charge this tax to the for this number of THE MICROCOSM, we would 
tenant, as well as ten per cent. on the value of | have it published as an item of most absorbing 
the improvements—but no more—would bring | interest to all who are watching the significant 


them a liberal compensation; and should they 
build in future, no part of their capital would 
he required to pay for land. Let us, for a mo- 
ment, consider how tenants would be affected. 
We will suppose a wholesale merchant pays 
$15,000 per annum for the rent of a store worth 
$50.000, which stands on a Jot which would sell 
for $100,000—and many such there are in New 
York. By the plan I have suggested, he would 

y $5.000 for the use of the store, and $4,000 
tee the use of the lot, a clear saving of $6,000, 


etate fortune in itself. 

Seven millions of voters in tbis country, each 
having as much right to the free use of land as 
he has to the free use of water, air and sun- 
light, have, by unjust Jaws, been deprived of 
that right. and are obliged to bire or purchase 
it. If these voters would, in every com many, 

resent petitions to the State Legislatures ask- 
ing that all taxes be abolished except upon bare 
land, and that however small be the tax levied 
oo homesteads and land in use, it be doubled 
or trebled on that kept from use, and that land- 
lords be restricted in renting to ten per cent. on 
the value of their improvements and the land 
tax, they would probably effect the object de- 
sired, and pave the way for their emancipation 
and elevation. Butshould this fail, as it might 
in some States, then let the voters require from 
all who solicit their votes for legislative or con- 

sional representation, and for any other 
important offices, a pledge that they will favor 
and vote for the abolition of all taxes except 
upon land, and let them vote for no one who 
will not give this pledge. Ignore all other 
political questions for the time being, as this is 
the only one of vital importance at present. 
Other and great abuses exist, but they can easily 
be reached and rectified when the object now 
in view is obtained. Let all the industrious 
classes, viz., professional men, merchants, 
farmers, mechanics, all wage-workers of every 
kind, and all who love their country and their 
countrymen, join in one grand effort to rescue 
their country and its institutions, and make it 
glorious in being in truth ‘‘the land of the 
free and a refuge for the oppressed, and I be- 
lieve the Divine blessing will crown the effort. 

No. 872 West 82d. St., New York. 
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UNDULATORY RELIGION.—No. 2. 
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BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M. 
In our last communication we dictated an 
epistolary form of address, and offered it for 
the free use of any church-society desirous of 
taking tbe nearest road to the point toward 
which much of our popular religion seems to 
be tending. In the closing paragraph of that 
paper we also intimated the ibility that the 
notoriously distinguished individual addressed 
might thus be induced to look with favor upon 
the proposition therein contained, and signify 
his acceptance thereof in such a reply as would 
have the effect of thrilling the Drona paue s 
churches of the pleasure-loving world with 
emotions of wild delight. We also promised 
our intelligent and consistent Christian readers 
that, in the event of such a responsive commu- 
nication being received from the pugilistic 
Athens of America, at a suffciently early date 


the Publicans of their peculiar methods. 
which, in ten years, would amount to $60,000, | is just what false faith is tryin 
with about $8,000 interest additional, a mod- wonder that the world is disgust 
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signs of the times. We are sorry that such of 
our friends are now doomed to disappoint- 
ment. For once the gentleman addressed has 
failed to be on time. His hesitancy is unusual. 
and the cause of his silence is ominously 
shrouded in a cloud of mysterious perplexity. 
At this present writing we do not think it prob- 
able that he will ever deign to return an an- 
swer. Indeed, we suspect that he has been 
offended at the attempt of the Pharisees to rob 
This 

to do. No 
at the wave- 
theory of religion and the wayward practice of 
its pretentious piety. And yet there are some 
extenuating facts which should not be left out 
of consideration in making up a righteous ver- 
dict for the defendant. Tbe kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence. Fcreign elements have 
rushed into the Church until the chartered 
ship of human salvation is apparently ready to 
founder under an aggregate accumulation of 
carnal tonnage never authorized in her heaven- 
given charter. 

It is the primary mission of Christ’s Kingdom 
in the world to lay hold of the unleavened ele- 
ments of humanity, and, as far as they ure as- 
similable. incorporate them as organic parts of 
itsclf. That is no mere flourish of inspired 
rhetoric which represents the Church as the 
body of Christ.” A body“ is not a mere 
aggregation of material thrown togetber in 
convenient and comely shape, but an organism 
of invisible forces and plastic powers which 
ever seeks to complement itself in material 
form. As the human body takes up elements 
of the lower kingdoms—mineral. vegetable, 
animal—permeates them by its own powers, 
assimilates the assimilable. and throws off the 
excrementitioas matter, so is it the mission of 
the Church, as the embodiment of the higher 
kingdom of heaven, to receive the salvable 
elements of the sub-kingdom of humanity, 
quicken them by the heavenly life of which it 
is made the bearer, and, when heedless indif. 
ference or hellish resistance does not thwart 
the heavenly purpose, assimilate them into the 
substance, and make them very members in- 
corporate in that mystical body and kingdom 
which ruleth over all.” Again. just as it is 
possible for a human system to take into the 
stomach too much foreign matter for thorough 
digestion and consequent health, so is it also 
possible for the Church to become gorged with 
indigestible flesh and tbus disturb the func- 
tions of the religious stomach, develop unmis- 
takable symptoms of ecclesiastical dyspepsia, 
and bring a inorbid condition of piety into the 
most pretentious portions of Christendom. 
According to the view of the writer, this is 
now the peculiarly alarming condition of the 
Cburch throughout the civilized world: and if 
our opinion is founded upon fact, it is cer- 
tainly the part of wisdom to institute an ear- 
nest inquiry both as to the cause and the cure 
of the chronic malady. 

There is a great diversity of opinion con- 
cerning ‘‘the hurt of the daughter of God's 
people,” and also as to how that hurt may be 
more than “slightly” “healed,” Jer. vi: 14. 
The commun mistake is made in locating the 
disease in one or several of the mere symptoms 
thereof. Pelagius was finaly condemned, but 
semi-Pelagianism is the very devil in falee the- 
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ology, once let loose and. still at large deceiving 
the nations. Pelagianism grounds itself in a 
superficial view of the moral condition and real 
necessities of humanity as the subject of salva- 
tion from sin. The popular theology of this 
age, however emphatic the Janguage of the 
confessions may be in the opposite directions, 
is considerably dipped with Pelagian error. It 
does not regard the human family as very seri- 
ously affected with anything like the epidemic 
esser ce of moral death. The term“ regenera- 
tion” is frequently, if not commonly, used to 
emphasize the importance of conversion, while 
the latter means nothing more than a convic- 
tion that something wrong has been done, ac- 
companied with an honest intention to quit 
making such mistakes, This is quackery in its 
most unsoteriological perfection. No wonder 
that so little account is made of the positive 
and substantial entities of the Christian religion 
where there is no clear discovery cf a necessity 
for such a healing balm in Gilead. An empir- 
ical diagnosis leads to empirical therupeutios. 

As long as such theological poverty prevails 
in molding the sentiment and in shaping much 
of the questionable workings of Christendom, 
it matters but little what theory of doctrine, 
church government, or religious customs may be 
in the ascendancy. Calvinism is the finest sys- 
tem of metaphysical abstractions ever wrought 
out in the laboratory of human brains; and yet, 
blind to the beauty of the concrete, and deaf 
to the music of heaven’s choral symphonies in 
the organic conception of the truth, asa mere 
theory of the Divine Being’s mode of motion in 
the plan” of redemption, it does not contain 
“irresistible grace” enough to insure the 
final perseverance of one poor saint. Armin- 
ianism emphasizes the other side of the same 
abstruction. It may be regarded as a theory 
of the mode of motion on the part of fallen 
humanity in its fruitless struggles to transcend 
the limits of its own helplessness. Transub- 
stantiation. consubstantiation and the negative 
sacramentarian theories of unsubstantiation 
would do well to remain silent for about the 
space of a half hour, that the basic and primary 
question of immaterial SUBSTANTIATION in being 
may have a respectful hearing in the court of 
Christendom. Until that point is reached, it 
would be unwise to make any expensive 
preparation for an early dawning of the 
millennium. Evangelical Alliances, Pan-As- 
semblies, Holiness Con vocations, Church-Con- 
gresses and Salvation Armies may serve to re- 
veal the existence of a felt want, and even act 
as agents in leveling down the mountains and 
filling up the valleys, but they can vever make 
the comers thereunto sade Better things 
are required. Not the least of these things is 
a better philosophy. It may be said that true 
religion has nothing to do with philosophy. 
Possibly not; yet it occurs to us, just at this 
writing, that false philosophy has had enough 
to do with religion to impede the proper prog- 
ress of Christianity in the world. And aow, 
in this approximate dawn of her twentieth 
century, Zion unconsciously sighs and seeks 
for something to roll away the false philos- 
a stone from the door of the sepulcher of 

uth, that the invisible forces and consequent 
glory of her salvation may appear. 

The weak point in the Church’s armor is not 
in the Gospel, but in her defective apprehen- 
sion thereof. The objective faith ouce deliv- 
ered to the saints” is perfect, while subjective 
faith, like those by whom it is exercised, is 
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MICROCOSM. 
defective. Such defectiveness in faith has al- 
ways been the primary hinderance in the way 
ion’s effort to possess those heavenly pow- 
ers necessary to beat down the powers of hell. 
It was really no discovery of a new remedy 
that led the reformers to announce salva- 
tion by faith” as the battle cry for a new 
charge upon the ramparts of an old enemy. 
The situation now is similar, and yet somewhat 
different from that of four hundred years ago. 
The dry distinctions and dialectic subtleties in 
the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages 
favored the dead march of centuries toward 
the vortex of that godless formalism which 
culminated under the reign of Leo X. Since 
then the rudderless ship of tbe world's philos- 
ophy has moved with the controlling current 
of rationalistic thought until it has finall 
floated out into the ocean of materialism, with 
nothing aboard but excessive ballast and bad 
seamanship. The prevailing influence of such 
philosophy has so affected the theological 
thinking and teachings of the Church as to 
substitute eitber reason, sentiment or sight for 
that necessary faith which is ‘‘the conviction 
of things not seen.” Our popular faith is de- 
fective, not so much in the want of the respect- 
ive elements of trust, affection and zeal, as in 
the absence of disposition and power to see the 
invisible. The responsibility for a continuation 
of this organic disease in popular faith is 
found largely at the door of our Cbristian 
colleges and influential centers of learning. 
Studeuts are instructed to believe in the 
unseen verities of our holy religion, while the 
invisible forces of nature are denicd. This 
opens a wide door for educated skepticism. 
Seniors rightly wish to know why the realities 
of religion and the forces of God’s higher king- 
dom should be accepted as immaterial and in- 
tangible, while the very same authorities teach, 
as for instance in the wave-theory of sound, 
that the forces of nature are material. When 
they receive no satisractory answer to their 
reasonable inquiry, some of them assume the 
responsibility of doing a little thinking for 
themselves, and consequently become substan- 
tialists. The majority, however, move in the 
other direction, with a natural tendency to 
deny everything in religion which cannot be 
measured by the understanding, proven by the 
testimony of the senses, or shadowed, through 
the camera of fancy, upon the surface of a 
morbid imagination. This false tendency, ac- 
cording to the extent of such prevailing edu- 
cational influence, prevailiog temperament in 
the individual and community, and other modi- 
fying circumstances, leada to one of several 
defective and dangerous forms in diseased 
religion, uoder the predominance of either cool, 
reflective intellectualism, cold, cadaverous 
formalism, or passionate sentimentalism. 

We repeat, therefore, that the way to the anti- 
dote for all such diseased religion is found alone 
in the proper recognition of those invisible 
forces whicb God, in the grand unity of his 
design, bas placed, both in the kingdom of 
nature and in the higher kingdom of grace and 
glory. And right here we have no hesitancy, 
whatever, in affirming that it is the highest 
mission of the Substantial Philosophy to point 
out and emphasize the primary importance of 
this balm for the healing of the ecclesiastical 
nations. If Substantialism were of such a 
character as to make its fundamerial principle 
incapable of an application to the higher phi- 
losophy of the Christian religion, we would im- 
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mediately dismiss the former as unworthy of 
our further attention, or reluctantly lose our 
confidence in the latter for making the most 
unreasonable demands of anything ever 
palmed upon the creculity of miserable man. 
But we have no such difficulty; and we have 
heard of no Christian, or Christian minister 
who, iu reading the new philosophy, has not 
found it a valuable stimulant and auxiliary to 
his faith. Why should it be otherwise? it 
unorthodox to admit the 5 of such ben- 
efit to religion from the resources of sound 
philosophy? If so, God have mE upon the 
unsubstantial souls of orthodoxy. Did not the 
prophet say that Zion should suck tbe milk of 
the Gentiles, and the breast of kings? Every 
true science is a royal sovereign in its realm, 
avd tributary tothe river, the streams (canals, 
conduits) whereof make glad the city of God.” 
True science. Hitherto Zion has had a poor 
supply of lacteal food from scientific sources. 
It was impossible to draw nourishment from 
the ornamental udders of materialistic evolu- 
tion; and if the wave-theory of sound is not 
like Solomon’s little sister, it has furnished 
nothing better than the fluid of ridiculous 
fallacy for those unscientific babies, who, for 
centuries, have vainly tried to suck truth from 
its milkless mam maries. 

The Church needs a substantial theology. If 
St. Augustine, the father of metapnhysical 
divinity, had been able to take a position more 
similar to the one since occupied by Schleier- 
macher, he would have driven the pest of semi- 
Pelagiauism out of the world, and shut Pelagius 
up, as Dr. Hall did Tyndall, another Briton—in 
an exhausted receiver of eternal silence. Yet 
the old Latin fatber did well for one born of 
Pagan parents. Let modera tbeologians of 
superior privileges now answer the correspond- 
ingly superior demands of their more advanced 
aud advancing age. There is such a response 
in process of preparation. Forty years ago the 
seed thoughts of Schleiermacher were planted 
in American soil. The Mercerberg school of 
theology began to reproduce the best types of 
German thinking in this country. This led to 
the adoption of the Christocentric principle as 
since advocated and developed in the Reformed 
Quarterly Keview. According to this more or- 
' ganic theology, Christ saves the world, not so 
much by what he began to do and to teach, as 
by virtue of what he became and is in the 
hypostatic constitution of his being. It is 
claimed that Christ, as such a foundafion of 
sulvation, is present in the Church in a real 
manner, and not merely in historical record 
and spiritualistic vaporings. A recognition of 
such a Messianic presence is now the one thing 
needful to save the Church from general re- 
ligious dissipation. 

ercerburg theology,during the forty years of 
its meanderings in the American wilderness of 
clashing theories, bas made comparatively slow 
oo in its effort to apprehend the mystery 
of Godliness in a substantial way. Surrounded 
with the unfavorable environments of false 
philosophy, it couid do little better than to 
“see men as trees walking.” Its eyes were 
not fully opened. It needed another uculist— 
a philosophy which would begin its mission. as 
did the Author of our salvation, by descending 
„first into the lowest parts” of its wide do- 
main, and in the world of physics show, by in- 
controvertible discoveries aud demonstrations, 
that even there the intangible is the real, the 
plastic and the abiding. That necessity has 


been met. Substantialism has made iis appear- 
ance in the fullness of time. Now let the blind 
receive their sight, and the deaf henr something 
better than tue music of undulatory wind- 
pipes. As the person of Christ is the center 
around which all sound theologicul thought 
must be organized, so Substantialism is the key 
to all correct philosophical thinking, even in 
the sphere of theology. It is sheer nonsense to 
talk about The historical Christ” without a 
Christ substantial. If Christ is present in 
Christendom in no deeper sense than Geo. 
Washington is supposed to be present on the 
written pages of American history and in the 
sentiments of our patriotic devotion, we have 
nothing more than a mythological Immanuel in 
our churches, and Christianity is po better 
than a farcical abstraction. If it be said 
that Christ is in the world by a spiritual 
presence, we reply tbat there is no unsubstan- 
tial spirit, human or divine. The abstract re- 
ligion of mere motion is no better than the 
atsurd philosophy of modern materialistic 
mud. Blow the trumpet in Zion; call a solemn 
assembl;; let the ministers weep between the 
porch and the altar, let the entire militant 
church put on the whole armor of herstrength, 
and with the substantial weapons of offensive 
warfare drive back the powers of darkness until 
the dawn of heaven shall part the veil that 
hangs before the eternul day. 
FREMONT, Ohio. 
—— 2. — 
THE SKEPTICISM OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY J. W. LOWBER, M. A., PH. D. 

The position of infidels has varied in differ- 
ent ages. In the early history of Christianity, 
skepticism was strictly united with a religious 
creed; and it was on the defensive. in opposi- 
tion to the aggressive epirit of Christianity. It 
would not be right to charge the philosophic 
opponents of Christianity in the first centuries 
with all the atrocities and abominations of 
paganism; but there can Le no doubt that the 
greatest of them, Celsus, Porphyry, and the 
Emperor Julian, accepted polytheism in a modi- 
fied form. In one sense they have been un ad- 
vantage to Christianity, for they admitted the 
genuineness of the gospel narratives; and they 
now become important witnesses in proving the 
canonicity of the books of the New Testament. 
The skepticism of the seventeenth century was 
the result of the religious wars and the divided 
condition of the church after the Reformation; 
and it prepared the way for the outbroken in- 
fidelity of the eighteenth century. There were 
two schools which represented the infidelity of 
the seventeenth century —the Deistic school aud 
the Pantheistic. To the first belonged Lord 
Herbert and Hobbs; to the second. Spinoza. 
Bayle was something of a pessimist; he fought 
without all campe, and wielded quite an influ- | 
ence over the skeptical writers of the next 
century. During the eighteenth century Infi- 
delity was more daring than it had been be- 
fore, or has been since. Deism was carried 
into Atheism; and Pantheism reached an ex- 
treme of which even Spinoza never dreamed. 
The student of the skepticism of the eighteenth 
century will have no difficulty in understand- 
ing that of the nineteenth. The infidelity of 
the present century is passive compared with 
the fiery aggressiveness of that belonging to 
the eighteenth. 
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In the skepticiam of the nineteenth century 
there are two strikingly marked tendencies; 
first, to deny the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity; and, second, to regard Cbristianity 
with more favor than did the infidel writers of 
the eighteenth century. Many of the opposers 
of Christianity at the present time ere willing 
to concede almost anything to it. provided 
there can be some natural explanation of the 
phenomena. Naturalism has really run 
mad. 

David Friedrich Strauss may be taken as the 
best representative of the German school of 
skeptics in this century, in attempting to solve 
the problein of the life of Christ and the origin 
of Christianity. When Strauss wrote his first 
Leben Jesu.“ in 1835. he was a Pantheist; 
when he wrote his second, in 1864, he was a 
Theist; when he wrote Der alte und der neue 
Glaube,“ in 1878, he had reached the gloomy 
abyss of Atheism. As Strauss belonged to tlie 
left wing of the Hegeliau philosophy, his writ- 
ings became the creed of his skeptical brethren. 
and through his influence there was a reaction 
against theorthodox tendency brought about by 
Neander. He was diametrically opposed to Nean- 
der in his historical ideas: for he regarded histo- 
ry as faint legends of the ideas which is the soul 
of all that is valuable in the past. A contempt 
for the historical and personal is the key to the 
„Leben Jesu.” This work was the earthquake 
shock of the nineteenth century to the moral 
feelings of Christeudom. It was soon answered 
by the learned and faithful Neander, and has 
now nearly spent its force. No man with such 
quick perception and critical ability as Strauss. 
can be satisfied with any school of infidelity. 
Such has been the case with this great man: he 
hus sought rest. and found none. After trving 
the different schools, and decisively opposing 
Shopenhauer, he has landed into pessimism at 
last, although not so avowedly. Such is the 
sad end of a mournful career, and it will be the 
end of all who ignore the religious demands of 
Inan’s nature. ith his critical ability, Strauss 
might have become one of the greatest defend- 
ers of the truth; but, as it is, he has only cre- 
ated ripples upon the great ocean of truth, to 
subside, and be lost forever. Truth will tri- 
umph, and woe to the person who opposes 
It. 


Ernest Revan is the French representative 
of the Straussiao philosophy and theology. He 
is not an author of such marked ability as 
Strauss, and his writings will not live. Renan 
is far more conservative witb regard to the 
New Testament writings tban Strauss; in fact, 
he substantially admits the genuineness of most 
of the book. With regard to the purity and 
nobleness of the life of Christ, Renan is far 
more eulogistic than was Strauss, even in his 
Hegelian period. He exhorts his fellow-doubt- 
ers to remain in the church, and to proclaim 
religion as a necessity to meet the demands of 
man's nature. He refers to the French revo- 
lution asa consequence of infidelity. It should 
teach all skeptics a lesson. 


John Stuart Mill comes nearer representing, 
in England, the position of Strauss and Renan 
than any other man. Mr. Mill places great 
stress upon the Theistic argument from design, 
although opposed to the doctrine of infinity. 
still he admits the existence of God. He also 
admits the possibility of a revelation, but is not 
satisfied with the evidence. In the presenta- 
tion of his thoughts in reference to the origin 
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of Christianity, Mr. Mill shows a gleam of 


Butler, as well as a reflection of English 
Deism. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
—— sea — — 
AM I? OR AM I NOT? 


BY ELD. J. J. MILES. 

I used to think I was absolutely certain that 
Iam. But God is truth itself—sees things as 
they really are. And it is said, that with God 
it is one eternal now. My consciousness tells 
me that a few years ago I was not here, I had 
no existence as a man. boy, or infant even. 
During the ivfinite ages preceding, the present 
J. J. had no existence. True, the imma- 
terial substance out of which he was formed 
existed in God, but J. J. M. himself was not. 
My consciousness testifies that fur sixty two 
years I am; but during the previous infinite 
ages I was not. With God it is one eternal 
now. Which now is the true “now” with 
God? the infinite past now.“ or the present 
sixty-two years’ “naw”? Can sixty-two years 
of present now weigh anything against an 
eternity of past now? The logical arguinent 
against the assumption that I am, is as infinity 
against sixty-two years. I give it up, aud con- 


clude that J am not. 
And ee be nothing with God, space may 
be nothing with God. But God sees things as 


they truly are. Time and space, then, have no 
existence. They are ouly ideas, or thoughts, 
or images. But thoughts or images cannot 
exist without a thiuker or imagioer. And liow 
can a thinker or imaginer exist without time 
or space in which to exist? la this case they 
must exist nowhere and at no time—in other 
words, not at all. And if there be no time, no 
space, then God exists nowhere, at no time— 
that is, vot at all. 

If my consciousness testifies to anything, it 
testifies to the existence of myself, to the exist- 
ence of time, and of space. Woe be to logic 
when logic contradicts one’s consciousness, 
Such logic reasons us out of being, reasons God 
out of beiug, or reduces God to an all-pervad- 
ing etber or electricity without form or parts, 
and deprives God of powers that we know we 
ourselves are possessed of. A father can com- 
piy with the requests uf bis child, but the in- 

nite Almighty Father cannot gratify tbe 
wishes. grant the requests. of his children! 
Alas for fallible logic, that is false logic, cou- 
tradicting very consciousness! 

Give us the Bible and its teachings; and the 
beauty of the Substantial Philosophy which is 
in harmony with the Bible. 

N, III. 
—— —__—_ 


CAMPING TOUR TO THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY 
AND THE CALAVERAS BIG TREES.—No. 10. 


Climb to Glacier Point. 


PROF. I. L. KEPHART, A. M., D. D. 

My last contribution was concluded by stat- 
ing that it was our purpose to visit Glacier 
Point on the following day, and that we had 
failed to persuade the women into attempting 
to ride horseback. It was the morning of July 
9th. We were up and ready in good season, 
and rode in our wagon down below the chapel, 
till we were right under the shadow of Sentinel 


Rock. Here we left our team, provided with 
hay, and with a small lunch in hand we com- 
menced the ascent. The trail strikes the south- 
ern wall of the valley at the base of Sentinel 
Rock. The mourning was serene and beautiful. 
The birds were singing their sweetest songs, 
squirrels were barking, and the cool breezes 
from the snow-capped clitfs wafted refresh- 
ment in every breath. But the ascent! It was 
tremendous! On we tugged. vigorously at 
first, but gradually we “slowed.” The women. 
enthused with all the energy of their well. 
formed determination to make this trip a- 
foot.“ toiled along bravely over the first mile, 
chatting merrily. panting, and halting in turns. 

But by this time we were up above the tops 
of the trees in the valley, and the July sun 
began “to lay its rays in upon us” with un- 
merciful vigor! The poor women! How they 
began to perspire! (and the meu too, for that 
matter). But we tugged along for another half 
mile, all the while the ascent becoming steeper 
and the sun hotter. The women’s faces were 
flushed; perspiration flowed; but all the while 
they kept up their spirits, and chatted as mer- 
rily as if at a picnic Of course we ‘rested ” 
quite frequently. But our case was becoming 
desperate, and it wae evident we were nearing 
the crisis in our (the women's) foolbardy at- 
tempt, when we were overtaken by a Mr. Mc- 
Cauley, who proved to be one of the ‘cleverest 
Irishmen I ever had the good fortune to meet. 
He was riding a little mule, and driving a pack- 
horse in front of him, the horse heavily loaded 
with supplies for the hotel at Glacier Point, of 
which he (McCauley, not the horse) was the 
proprietor. On overtaking us he took in the 
situation at a glance, and his big heart at once 
prompted him to offer relief; so, bounding off 
the mule, he exclaimed: i 

Sure, and wouldn't the little gal (meaning 
Lizzie) like to ride?” But she, being. timid, ex- 
pressed her fears of the mule, when he replied: 
„Och, sure, and he ia just as gintle as a little 
dog, and he’l] be glad at any time to carry a 
little lady like you. instead of a big lubberin' 
Irishman like meself. Here, jump right on. 
and he’ll carry you up like a daisy.” With 
that Lizzie was soou seated on the mule, and 
she, the Irishman. the horse, the mule, and I, 
went wending our way up the trail, leaving 
the professor and the women quite a distance 
behind. But oh, how steep and how hot it 
was! How I puffed for breath; and on seeing 
this, my clever Irishman exclaimed: ‘‘ Here, 
take hold o' this!“ And with that, he caught 
hold of the mule’s tail and insisted on my 
doing so too. Of course it required but little 

ersuasion to induce me to take his advice. and 
r quite a distance, we toiled along, both hold- 

on to the mule's tail. 

y this time I began to realize that Mrs. 
Kepbart would never be able to reach Glacier 
Point, and as we halted to rest, I said, Oh, 1 
do wish my wife were on this mule. She will 
never be able to reach Glacier Point.” Again 
my Irishman was equal to the emergency. 
Here,“ he exclaimed, “Pl fix that. You 
keep this mule right here. I'll go on wid my 
horse and supplies for dinner, and when she 
comes here, you git her right on to this mule. 
The little gal is rested now, and she and her 
mother and the other lady can ride the mule in 
turns, and that way you can bring them all up.” 

* All right, and a thousand thanks to you, 
sir,” I replied; but be sure and have a good 
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hungry as wolves.” ‘‘Och,. you're right, Pll 
have a good dioner ready. My wife is a Penn- 
sylvania Dutchwoman. and it’s berself that 
knows how to cook a good dinner. now mind I 
tell you. But you be sure and bring them up.” 

So saying, he scrambled along up the steep 
trail as rapidly as possible. to overtake his pack- 
horse; and Lizzie dismounted. and we waited 
the arrival of the professor and the women. 
Slowly, but surely, they came; and only a little 

rsuasion was now necessary to induce Mrs. 

ephert to lay aside all her fears and horse- 
back prejudices; and in due time she was 
mounted on his muleship, and again the pro- 
cession” moved forward. On we went. zig- 
zaging up the face of that awful cliff, till at the 
end of about two hours from the time we took 
the trail. we arrived at the half-way tree;” 
this is called Union Point. Here we halted a 
moment forrest. This Point is 2, 300 feet above 
the valley. and affords a fine view of that won- 
derful rock called Agassiz Column. This 
is a somewhat cucumber-sbaped boulder, and 
stands out about forty feet from the wall of the 
cliff to the left of Sentinel Rock. It is a huge 
granite column. apparently thirty feet high 
and ten feet in diameter: but actually seventy 
feet bigh and twenty feet in diameter; and is 
eeemingly so poised on the brink of the preci- 
pice that a little “yank” with a crowbar 
would send it thundering down into the valley. 
However. there it stands as it has stood for 
ages, in all its silent. majestic, expressive love- 
liness: and there it is likely to stand in the 
hereafter until thrown down by an avalanche 
or earthquake. 

Having rested, again we moved forward, 
Mrs. Klinefelter now mounted on the mule. 
Thus for two hours more we continued to climb 
the tremendous mountain cliff, zig-zaging back 
and forth as the narrow, steep trail led us on 
amid the clumps of chaparrell that dotted the 
side of the ledge, the women taking short turns 
at riding the mule, until finally, at 11.30 A. M., 
almost completely “ done out.” we arrived at 
the Glacier Point Hotel, where we received a 
cordial welcome and hearty congratulations 
from our jolly, friendly Irishman. O, bow we 
enjoyed a rest on the veranda, the invigorating 
draughts of crystal water, and the balmy 
breezes of pure mountain air, loaded with the 
aroma of the stately pines that so majestically 
towered all around. 

But we could not sit still very long when so 
near to where was to be had one of the most 
grand, enrapturing. awe-inspiring views tbat it 
has ever been the privilege of mortal to behold. 
A walk of ten rods from the hotel brought us 
to the very verge of the awful cliff! Here iron 
railings have been securely fastened into the 
rocks so that tourists muy approach to the very 
verge, lean over and look down! Slowly. 
cautiously we draw near! we take hold of the 
iron rails!! we lean over!!! we look down!!! 
Tremendous immenaity!!!! There we all stand, 
band in hand, side by side, leaning over that 
railing, looking down, almost perpendicularly, 
THREE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED FETT III! 
Reader, think of that height. The Washing- 
ton monument, the highest human structure 
in the world, is 555 feet high. Pile five such 
monuments one on top of the other, and take 
your stand upon the apex of that eminence. 
and still, we, standing on the verge of Glacier 
Point. look down upon you by just 425 feet! 

There we stood and gazed, overwhelmed with 
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with the realization of the utter poverty and 
impotency of language when it attempts to de- 
scribe such scenery. or express the feelings that 
well in the human breast, amid such surround- 
ings! I have looked upon all that wonderful 
display of human production spread out in the 
Centennial Exhibition. I have stood mid the 
thunderings of cannon, the racket of mus- 
ketry. the crash of shells, the ghastly dead, and 
the groaning dying on the battle-tield; I have 
been an eye-witness of the blowing-up of the 
fort in front of Petersburg. Va., July 30th, 
1866; I have looked upon some of the grandest 
of natural scevery from the heights of the Alle- 
ghanies, but none of these, nor all of them 
combined, could produce the impression made 
by tbis sublime view; and in our hearts we all 
felt like exclaiming: God be praised, that we 
Jive to see this grand sight! 

Right beneath us, 3, 200 feet below, lay the 
valley. Across the valley, and from the oppo- 
site heights. poured the Yo-semite Falls. In the 
face of the opposite ledge we beheld the Royal 
Arches. and their neighboring falls: a little to 
the right of us stood South Dorne, and further 
arouhd to the south-west, like strips of white 
lace hanging over the ledges, lay the Vernal, 
the Nevada, and the Illilonette Falls. All these 
were strikingly visible from our standpoint; 
but all these latter were as nothing compared 
with the sublime view into the valley below. 
There we stood, spell-bound, as we gazed into 
that ‘ove vast mass of mingling shade. whose 
brown magnificence a narrow vale unbosom- 
ed,” and through which we could, bere and 
there. catch glimpses of the sparkling Merced, 
as it meanders through the valley. 

While thus leaning over the railing and gaz. 
ing into the immense distance below, suddenly 
the thougbt occurred to me. What if the 
railing should give way ?” and, asif startled b 
an electric shock, I shrank back and exclaimed, 
‘Ugh! Come away.” At once all turved and 
looked at me; and instantly my wife commenc- 
ed to poke fun at me.” for being frightened, 
while she (naturally timid and nervous), Mrs. 
Klinefelter, the professor, and Lizzie continued 
gaze into the valley with composure and de- 

ight. 

aving feasted our eyes on this scene to sur- 
feiting, we returned to the hotel, where we 
soon sat down to one of the best dinners it was 
ever our good fortune to enjoy, and with appe- 
tites as keen as any that ever stimulated to a 
thorough relish for food. Mr. McCauley and 
his good wife did the honors of the table, and 
vied with each other in their efforts to antici- 
pate our every want, and load our platters with 
the choicest and most palatable viands. 

Dinner over, the professor and I left the 
women to rest at the hotel, and chat with Mrs. 
McCauley. while we traveled one and one- 
fourth miles further to make an additional as- 
cent of 1.000 feet, to the top of Sentinel Dome. 
In making this ascent, we traveled over im. 
mense beds of snow, so solid that we could 
make but slight indentations with our heels. 
Having reached the summit of this dome, we 
found it to be an immense granite rock, round- 
ed off on all sides, and rounding up in the cen- 
ter like an immense cathedral dome that tow- 
ers above the top of all the surrounding trees. 

Here another grand feast of vision spread 
out before us, different, again, from any be- 
fore enjoyed. Now we stood almost on a level 
with the highest peaks—4.150 feet above the 
valley, and 8,210 feet above the level of the 
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sea. On all sides we could look down into im- 
mense canons, in which towered the lofty pines 
and firs, and could almost see over the Sierra 
Nevadas into the valleys that lay east of this 
mighty range. Looking eastward, right under 
Nevada Falls, is Snow’s Hotel. A little to the 
left is South Dome, whose snow-capped sum- 
mit is glittering in the sun. West of Snow’s 
towers Cap of Liberty, 8.100 feet; beyond this 
and a little to the right looms up in the glitter- 
ing sunlight, Mount Star King, 5,100 feet; and 
to the left of this Cloud’s Rest rises above them 
all 6,150 feet. To the northeast of us we see 
Mount Watkins, North D me, and Washing- 
ton Column; and to the south, south-west, and 
west we see (all apparently within speaking 
distance) the Three Brothers, El Capitan. the 
Three Graces, and the Three Sisters. In this 
transporting presence we stood for a short 
time, almost overcome with admiration, when 
the professor broke the silence by exclaiming: 
Let us sing, Praise God from whom all bless- 
iogs flow.“ at which we devoutly removed our 
hats and sung the long-meter doxology,” with 
mingled feelings of reverence and delight. 
Returning to the hotel, we found the women 
well rested and in the best of spirits; and, go- 
ing once more over to the iron railing, we too 
a fond, farewell view of that sublime scenery 
in the valley below, when, taking our leave of 
Mr. McCauley and family, at 8 P. M. we com- 
menced to retrace our steps down that awful 
trail, the women again riding the mule in turns. 
When we had almost reached the valley, we 
met Mr. McCauley’s son, (a lad who had been 
to school) and turned the mule over to him to 
ride home upon. At 6 P.M. we arrived at our 
wagon, found all things well, and in a reason- 
ably short time were back to camp” where. 
having prepared and eaten supper, we sat 
around our camp- fire, chatting, posting our 
diaries, and singing. until 9 P. M. when, sufti- 
ciently tired to enjoy the Juxury of our wagon 
bed, we wrapped the drapery of our couch 
about us and lay down to pleasant dreams.” 


— .. — — 
CHRISTIANS AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


BY REV. W. H. SLINGERLAND, PH. M. 

Nature is to the mass of mankind a book 
written in an unknown tongue. The casual 
and unlettered reader finds only now and then 
a sentence in his own vernacular, and the 
grandest and best thoughts stored in the vol- 
ume are unread and meaningless. But before 
the mind of the careful student a wide world 
of glorious meaning” is unfolded as Nature is 
intelligently read. And yet. strange as it may 
appear, there seems to be some slight measure 
of bliss in ignorance of the greater part of 
Nature's teaching. We meet men every day 
who, without necessity, plod around some nar- 
row circle of commonplace routine, and never 
heed the thousand voices of the universe about 
them. By habit or purpose, or both, their ears 
are dull, their vision myopic, their brain closed 
to all but gross impressions. For them there is 
no sphere of substantial entities except that 
which appeals directly to the material organs 
of sense. And very often they rejoice that 
they are not as other men. or even as these 
Substantialists. who pretend to find realu) on 
realm where the senses can perceive none. 

Well, it may be best for some not to be 
“ wise above that which is written” in books 
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musty with age. It may be best to be con. | years ago the Mohammedans captured Alexan- 
servative, even if the progressive thought of dria in Egypt. There was the library that for 
the world never inspire our sluggish minds- nearly a thousand years had been the glory of 
It is safer. perhaps, to follow the dust-covered | the city and of the civilized world. An order 
beaten track than to face the toil, and danger, ' was issued by the Caliph Omar for its immediate 
of a march nearer the pioneers. But, after destruction, in these brief and bigoted words: 
all, no man—no thoughtful, cleur-eyed, strong: | If these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
brained man. can be satisfied in the rear, when , Koran, they are useless and need not be pre- 
honor and enemies are all in front. | served; if they disagree, they are pernicious 
It is on those lines of thought where neither and ought to be destroyed.” Some of our nine- 
Nature nor verbal Revelation offers solutions teenth century conservatives show equal ap- 
that the buman mind, ‘in the mape of God,” preciation of the treasures of human learning 
meditates most of all. The reason lies deep in and the products of our ripest thought. 
our nature. Not a vulgar curiosity, but a laud- Whether these agree or disagree with the moss- 
able desire for knowledge is its basis. Until covered ideas on which they have built their 
this divinely implanted root of action shall be lives, matters not. They are useless or per- 
grubbed out of our minds, we will go on | nicious. Away with them. The Lord deliver 
searching for the Alpha of existence and char- | us from an Omarian spirit. and guide us as we 
acter in every field open to human investiga- | humbly reach forth to pluck the no longer for- 
tion. Not long ago a good Christian friend, in bidden fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
a conversation referring toreligio-philosophical| The great object of the Problem of Human 
thought, said: ; Life” and of MICROCOSM, is to so pregent 
“I have no desire to read such books, or truth as it is in nature that we may be led to 
waste time in the study of auch themes. I can know more of the Author of Nature, and be 
get more profit out of my Bible. I devote my better able to do His will. The great questions 
reading-time to the study of the good Book.” discussed by Dr. Hall and his contributors are 
There is one sense in which the good brother is vitally connected with moral and intellectual 
right. The Bible is the best and most profitable progress. It is shcrt-sighted unwisdom for 
reading the world affords. Yet it is possible; Christian teachers to ignore the current and 
that wayfaring men, even though not fools, | drift of human thought. The most limited 
may err in some interpretations of even the observation will show that superficial work no 
Word of God. Not that any, of even the com- | longer satisfies even the masses. The thought- 
monest kind of people, need err in the essen- ful of our times, and thinkers, independent 
tials of salvation as taught in the Bible; but thinkers, grow rapidly these days. both in 
that many incidental things therein mentioned | numbers and power—are seeking the heart of 
are liable to misconstruction. The 5 Nature both with microscope and telescope; 
are not a bare outline of duty, reward and pun- they are tracing the ages of the past. not only 
ishment; the volume also includes incidental: in the geologic strata themselves, but also in, 
references to almost every phase of human the fossil remains therein contained; they are 
thought. Or, rather, as it appears to me. hu- | studying human history. back beyond written 
man thought. in all its wide investigations, has records, in tradition, myth and legendary lore, 
never gone outside the themes at least alluded! and in the buried relics of remote antiquity. 
to in this ancient volume. It is written. | As never before in the history of the world 
man shall not live by bread alone, but by great questions are held before the gaze of the 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of multitude. and answers asked, not of the few, 
God,” saia the tempted Saviour, Did He not but of the many, for with the advancement of 
mean that mind as well as body must be nour | civilization community of thought has largeiy 
ished, and that every word of God, that is every | increased. Among the questions the following 
truth, is nourishment to inquiring immortals ? are prominent: Shall the Bible stand? Is the 
So I firmly believe. And so far as God gives; race one or many? Was there a golden age” 
us ability and opportunity it is duty to glean of humanity? Is the Eden of Genesis a myth? 
after the reapers in all God’s harvest fields. | Did man come from the moneron. or was he 
and gather what we can of the scattered grain , forined by special creation? Is the God of the 
of finite knowledge. Bible the coinage of inquiring and imaginative 
By so doing, if no mistake has been made by | mind? 
those at whose feet I sit in willing pupilage, On many, if not all, of these lines of thought 
the Bible will prove to us a storehouse of treas- | the work done by Dr. Hall has been exceed- 
ures whose rare colors and sparkling light;ingly valuable. But I believe there is still a 
never greet the eyes of unenlightened readers. wider work to be done in the future. All 
So it is not in scorn of the Scriptures, not in a scientific thought should be both dependent 
spirit of vulgar curiosity, but with a reverent and independent. To strike the golden mean 
esire to gain new light concerning God and in this regard requires the noblest type of 
man, and for the better interpretation of God’s mind. It is wisdom to depend on all related 
book. that we use the results of human investi- | truths in making our way beyond old limits in 
gation in solving problems which rise in the|all scientific investigations. So interrelated 
mind of every devout student. Religion gives are all sciences that discoveries in each one 
us the strongest of all incentives to thorough | modify all. On the otber hand, the thought- 
culture, inasmuch as it alone enlightens us as ful scientist must not be held by these relations 
to the true worth and exalted destiny of the from pushing his researches along special lines, 
human soul. even beyond what kindred sciences may sup- 
Hence I have little sympathy for the idea of port or warrant. In other words, the scientist 
contentment in ignorance. I am like Ipgersol; must depend on all sciences as a basis, but 
in desiring *‘ the storm and tempest of thought push advanced investigations for each one 
and action rather than the dead calm of igno-.' separately. The mass of science is the mass of 
rance,” but unlike him in believing that exalted the range; the po researches are the 
faith is no hamper to the widest learning and | mountain peaks. The mass of science hab be 
Geepest investigation. Over twelve hundred come common—the world kuows it. But only 
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special explorers reach the high summits. The 
mass of science hus become so well known 
that the grandest truths are ordinary aud un- 
exciting. But when some Moses of natural 
law comes among men witb a new revelation, 
it meets slow recognition because it is extraor- 
dinary and excites interest, and often opposi- 
tion, because as seen in the light of old interpre- 
tations, it seems unnatural. 


The President of Boston University says: 
“For many years the public mind has been 
schooled in a narrow naturalism which has in 
its world-view as little room for the extraordi- 
nary as it has for the supernatural. Decade 
after decade, the representatives of this teach- 
ing have been measuring the natural phenom- 
ena of every age by the petty measuring-rod 
of their own local and temporary experience. 
So long and so successfully have they dogma- 
tized on the constancy of Nature's laws. and 
the uniformity of Nature’s forces, that of late it 
has required no small degree of courage to en- 
able an intelligent man to stand up in the face 
of his generation and avow his personal faith 
in the early existence of men of gigantic stat- 
ure and of almost millenarian longevity. 
Especially have clergymen und Christian teach- 
ers, and writers upon Biblical history been em- 
barrassed by the popular incredulity on these 
subjects, and not infrequently by a conscious- 
ness that this incredulity was in sume measure 
shared by themselves.” 


The Darwins, the Tyndalle and Spencers are 
not all dead. Their teachings are in every 
library. And the only way the generation of 
thinkers now coming on the stage of action can 
be held by the bridle of truth, is for Christian 
teachers and scientists to open the windows of 
God's storehouse’so broadly, and expose its 
treasures so attractively, that our youth will 
have no disposition to bolt the beaten track of 
faith to wander in the marshes of infidelity. 


To do this work is the mission of the true 
scientist. The world is to be brought under 
the sway of truth; and Nature rightly inter- 
preted will always reinforce Revelation. God 
and Henven as substantial verities will become 
actual to universal human thougbt only when 
the truth is scientifically presented. If there 
has seemed to be less power of late years in 
Christian doctrine, it has not been because the 
truth was less valid or dynamic in itself than 
formerly, but because our methods of present- 
ing religion have not kept pace with the scien- 
tific progress of the people. Riphtiy under- 
stood and presented, the word of God will reach 
the human beart just as easily to-day as in the 
past. This is a scientific age, and theology, 
called queen among the sciences, must not only 
be scientific in form but also in presentation. 
Right here, Christians who are scientists havea 
great work todo. The fallacies of infidel sci- 
entists are to be exposed, and truth “set in 
order ” for the nations, Christianity has great 
need of true scientific thought to-day, and no 
doubt the future will bring forth developments 
whose bearing on religion can only be deter- 
mined by a truly scientific mind. No true 
Christian can then be indifferent to scientific 
thought. The eternal destiny of millions may 
be decided by the position of the Cburch of 
Christ in regard to the systematic scientific 
classification of revealed and natural truth and 
the i popsi presentation of the same to the 
world. 
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A GREAT REVIEW OF THE “ PROBLEM.” 
(Concluded.) 


e — 
[From the Scientific Reporter of Oct., 1878.] 


It is not possible here to notice more than 
this specimen of the autbor’s scathing review 
of the different experiments relied ou by phys- 
icists to favor the wave-theory. He does not 
show the least disposition to skulk the strong- 
est or most plausible facts tending in, that 
direction, but attempts to prove by a logical 
course of reasoning that all the observed pbe- 
nomena of sound are not only opposed to the 
current theory of wave-motion, but are clearly 
favorabie to (or at least not inconsisient witb) 
the corpuacular hypothesis, which he claims 
to be the true solution of all sound-phenomena. 

That the wave-motion of air or any other 
subetance through which sound freely passes, 
—such as water, wood, glass, or the various 
metals,—is unnecessary in accounting for so- 
norous propagation, he conclusively shows in a 
number of different ways, and particularly 
from the arguments of all modern scientists, 
who, to sustain the undulatory theory of light, 
are forced to assume an actual substance 
(luminiferous ether) resembling ‘“ jelly,” as 
claimed by Professor Tyndall, and constituted 
of real corpuscles circulating freely among tbe 
molecules of the diamond. and whose waves 
constitute the only possible solution of the 
phenomena of light. If such a substance can 
actually permeate and pass through the hardest 
body known, it can not be unreasonable to 
suppose that the corpuscles of substantial 
sound-discharges may also permeate and 
through iron the saine as electric fluid and 
magnetic currents are well known to do, in- 
volving none of the demonstrated difficulties 
and impossibilities of wave-motion. 

He does not overlook the objection urged 
against the corpuscular hypothesis, namely, 
that it would be impossible for a locust to fill 
four cubic miles with any kind of sonorous 
substance, however tenuous, without appreci- 
ably reducing its size and weight, or entirely 
dissipating itself at a single stridulation. This 
apparent anomaly he shows to present no diffi- 
culty whatever, on the universally admitted 
assumption of the existence of a substantial 
luminiferous ether, a thoueand cubic miles of 
which would not weigh, probably, the millionth 
pan of a grain, even if such a substance could 

shown to exist at all. He even shows that 
odor, enough to surcharge four cubic miles of 
atmosphere, will actually emanate from a mass 
of musk without reducing its weight the 
smallest appreciable amount, tested by the 
druggest’s scale; pet odor is admitted by the 
whole world to a physical substance, con- 
stituted of real corpascles, while sound is 
claimed to be incorporeal substance not subject 
to physical conditions so far as weight, inertia, 
etc., are concerned. 

One of the most interesting portions of this 
treatise is the able analysis of the five senses, 
and the graduated scale of similarity in their 
mode of receiving impressions, exhaustively 
presented at the close of the fifth chapter. He 
shows by numerous logical and analogical con- 
siderations that with odor admitted substan- | 
tial, and the nasal membrane and olfactory 
nerve acknowledged to receive their impres- 
sions by the direct contact of fragrant corpus- 
cles, independently of the wave-motion of the 
atmosphere or of any vibratory action of such 
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olfactory apparatus, there can be no rational 
or consistent ground for supposing sound and 
light to be modes of motion—an abrupt de- 

rture from the continuity of Nature's plan 
instead of the direct contact of analogous cor- 
puscular emissions. We can only allude to this 
part of the subject. The beauty of the argu- 
ment, based on the analogy of the five senses 
and their consistent graduation from the lowest 
to the highest on the plane of corpuscular con- 
tact, can only be appreciated after being care- 
fully read. 

A noticeable feature of the work is the crit- 
ical exposition of the effects of wird on sound, 
and the original suggestions of the author in 
regard to the probable stratification of the air 
itself as the cause of all the hitherto inexplic- 
able phenomena recorded by officers in charge 
of our signal service stations. He rejects Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s hypothesis of banks of invisible 
aqueous vapor ag the cause of echoes, often 
heard returning from a mass of clear atmos- 
phere, or as causing the stoppage of sound ata 
quarter of its normal range; thus showing that 
while the controversy was going on between 
Professor Tyndall and the friends of the late 
Professor Henry in regard to priority of dis- 
covery on that question, this author was quietly 
experimenting to wipe out the whole ground of 
dispute by showing that they were both prac- 
tically contending about a shadow. No clearer 
argument can be imagined than he advances, 
while on this question of the effect of air- 
currents on sound, to show that atmospheric 
wave-motion is wholly insufficient to account 
for the range of sound, which can be beard, as 
is ver known, a dozen miles against an intense 
gale. 

Nothing, he contends, but the discharge by 
the sounding body of pulses of some kind of in- 
corporeal substance, analogous to electric fluid, 

ssing through the atmosphere by an un- 

nown law of conduction, can afford any kind 
of a satisfactory solution of sonorous phe- 
nomena like these. Tne originality and clear- 
ness of this analysis of an important problem, 
which is now puzzling the greatest scientists of 
the world, can hardly fail to attract attention 
to this treatise, filled əş it is with just such 
original and startling sugyestions. 

The recent invention of the telephoue, 
phonograph; microphone, etc., which some 

ave supposed to favor tbe wave-theory, is ex- 
amied in a critical note at the close of the vol- 
ume, in which the author shows tbat, so far 
from supporting the old theory of sound, the 
observed phenomena of telephonic communica- 
tion point directlyto the corpuscular hy pothesis; 
and, what is more, he sustains this view by no 
less authorities than the eminent Scotch phys- 
icist, Dr. Ferguson, and tbe celebrated inventor 
of the phonograph, Mr. Edison. though neither 
of them had the remotest idea, when they 
penned their statements and admissions, that 
they would ever be made logically to bear such 
a construction. 

. at the close of the treatise he pre- 
sents what may be called his masterpiece of 
argumentation against the wave-theory of 
sound—an argument based on the nature of 
wave-motion as illustrated by the observed 
action and effects of water - waves thus fur- 
nishing, as he claims, demonstrative evidence 
that sound docs not and cannot travel on the 
principle of wave- motion at all. The observa- 
tions and measurements adduced as proof are 
80 simple and unmistakable that the general 


conclusion deduced from them against the pos- 
sibility of any kind of wave-motion as a partof 
sound-propagation cannot be otherwise than 
logical and convincing. 

e first of all shows by many quotations from 
the authorities he is reviewing that the theory 
of atmospberic sound-waves is based entirely 
on their supposed similarity to the observed 
movements of water-waves, in which those 
eminent physicists repeatedly use such lan- 
guage as the following: that sound-waves and 
water-waves are essentially identical,” pre- 
cisely similar,” aud are propagated exactly 
in the same way:“ after which be proceeds to 
show that there is no similarity at all in the 
two classes of phenomena, but, on the con- 
trary, that in every essential feature of their 
movements, they are diametrically opposed to 
each other. We will only refer here to a couple 
of differences pointed out which are so novel 
and original as to at once attract the attention 
of the scientific reader, and constitute such di- 
rect proofs that sound -pulses cannot be cousti- 
tuted of wave-motion, as to leave no remaining 
doubt on the subject. 

By reference to the record of experimental 
facts, as observed in the movement of water- 
waves, he shows that any true system of 
waves, whether constituted of water cr any 
other fluid substance, must invariably and 
necessarily involve a relationship of about 1 to 
10 in feet and inches between the amplitude of 
the oscillating wave-particles and the running 
wave-length, or the distance from crest to crest 
a3 the system proceeds. This he shows to be 
an unavoidable law in all true wave-motion, 
giving the scientific reasons therefor; whereas 
in the case of sound, pee through tron, for 
for example, where the theoretic wave-length 
of a certain pitch of tone (low E of the double 
bass) is 476 feet, in order to make it harmonize 
with the theory, the amplitude of the wave- 
motion in the mass of iron is confessedly noth- 
ing‘at all, since the most powerful microscope 
fails to reveal the slightest oscillation to and 
fro of the particles constituting such supposed 
iron sound-waves, 

He here holds up to merited ridicule the 
enormous absurdity of a system of iron sound- 
waves ‘essentially identical” with water- 
waves, and traveling exactly in the same 
way,” having a bona fide wave-length of 476 
feet from crest to crest. or from condensation 
to condensation,” if physicists prefer it, yet 
with no amplitude at all, or, if any, not even 
the thousandth part of a hair’s breadth! Yet 
such a system of so-called waves, as he shows, 
is actually taught by niodern physicists as an 
essential part of an accepted theory of science, 
never before called in question by any physical 
investiyator. 

If this amount of undulation is all tbere is in 
the passage of such a system of waves—in- 
finitely less in depth of sinus than the diameter 
of a hair to an actual wave-length of 476 feet— 
the author pertinently asks how much sound 
Jacks of passing through iron or through any 
other substance in a struight line the very way 
it ought to pass. according to the corpuscular 
hypothesis? Thus, the much talked-of waves 
of sound are shown bv the author to be prac- 
tically minus all amplitude—the scientific play 
of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left 


out. 

Then, to clinch the proof that no similarity 
whatever can exist between sound-propagation 
and wave-motion, he shows by many carefully 
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recorded observations and measurements that | science. In the case of Copernicus, the way 
the velocity of every system of water- waves of | had been prepared for his achievement by many 
whatever dimensions is found to be in precise suggestions from different philosophers, from 
proportion to wave-length or distance from one the days of Pythagoras down to his own time, 
wave to another, the velocity in all cases in- some even boldly outlining the possible hypoth- 
creasing exactly in proportion as the size and esis that the earth revolves both on its axis and 
length of the waves increase; and clearly proves around the sun; while Ptolemy himself ad- 
that ocean billows actually travel from five to ten mitted the earth to be globular, instead of flat, 
times swifter than do systems of waves produced as he is popularly supposed to have taught. 
by throwing pebbles into a still pond. These Copernicus bad only to take ad vantage of these 
facts admit of no dispute; whereas sound. as | suggestions and observations, and extend them 
every one knows. travels with the same uniform by dint of fis great mathematical knowledge, 
velocity whether high or low in pitch—whether | und thus formulate them, as he did, into a regu- 
its so-called wave-lengths are four inches, as in ; lar theoretical system. 
the high notes of the piano, or forty-one feet, in | But the case with the author of this attack 
air, as with the lowest note of the same instru- upon the wave-theory is entirely different. He 
ment—whether the sound be loud or soft, | was compelled not only to undertake his task 
requiring a large or small theoretic amplitude: of revolutionizing the established theory of 
of the wave-particles—thus demonstrating be- sound, with the entire scientific world opposed 
yond all doubt that the very nature of wave- to him, but to do so without a single recorded 
motion contravenes the current theory of l suggestion in all history pointivg in that di- 
sonorous propagation, a stubborn class of facts ' rection. The superficial or apparent evidence 
which no writer on sound has ever taken the of wave-motion accompanying tone as the 
trouble to notice. basis of the accepted theory of sonorous propa- 
We will only offer a single comment on the gation, must be admitted in all respects equal, 
argument bere imperfectly epitomized. Either if not superior. to the apparent movements of 
Professors Tyndall, Helmholtz. and Mayer were the heavenly bodies, which formed the basis of 
aware of these fundamental facts in regard to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. These 
the necessary relation of amplitude to wave- atmospheric wave-movements accompanying 
length and the relative velocity of waves of sound, and apparently constituting it, have 
different lengths, or they were uot. To sup-| pova sufficiently influential to bind the intel- 
pose that they possessed no such knowledge is lects of the greatest investigators of all nations, 
difficult if not impossible to believe, especially and for hundreds of years, to this theory of 
in the foremost physicists and sound-experts of | wave-motion, without permitting even one of 
the age. But assuming that they did possess! them to suggest the possibility that such mo- 
it, and thue knew that there was no kind of tious might be only apparently the cause of 
resemblance or approximation in similarity be- sound. 
tween water-waves and so-called sound-waves, It required. therefore, no ordinary intellect- 
either in their form, velocity, or mode of prop- | ual genius, under such circumstances, to cut 
agation, then how are we to account for their loose from this universal teaching of science, 
language, as quoted by the author, essentially and. without chart or compass, except those of 
identical,” ** precisely similar, aud propagated his own intuition. to strike into the open sea of 
exactly in the same way”? physical research, overcoming every obstacle 
It must seem evident, therefore. even to the and solving every problem, till he had at last 
superficial reader, puzzied as he may be to ac- | overthrown the old theory of sonorous propaga- 
cept it, that such language as this in regard to tion, and established a new hypothesis upon its 
the nature and manner of propagation of the ruins. If he has really done this, which it 
two classes of phenomena, could only have seems impossible to question, while the great 
been employed by writers who were entirely analytical investigators of physical science, 
unaware of the elementary facts in regard to from Pythagoras to the present time, have 
water-waves, as Gere bee in the argument | taken exactly the opposite ground, the author 
condensed above; and hence we may fairiy ! of the Evolution of Bound ” will unquestionabl 
expect that when these essential facts of wave- | stand :lone in the history of scientific research 
motion shall come to their knowledge and be as an original thinker and discoverer, and with- 
duly weighed, the wave-theory of sound, as out a peer for the revolutionary results of his 
based on the similarity of sound-waves and unassisted labors. 
water-waves, will be publicly abandoned. That the world of physical investigators will 
In concluding our remarks on this important : readily or at once admit the revolutionary char- 
monograph, we desire, in simple justice to its; acter of this author’s work, or surrender with- 
author, to say that if the ! Evolution of Sound” | out an intense, possibly a bitter. scientific strug- 
bas really and successfully overthrown the gle, is scarcely to be expected, even if his 
wave-theory—as we make no question the; positions are well taken, and if his reasoning 
judgment of the scientific world will ultimately sball in the end prove to be unassailable. It 
be forced to acknowledge—it will prove a: was more than a hundred years after the death 
greater achievement in original physical re- | of Copernicus before the present system of as- 
search, all things considered, than has ever been | tronomy, which bears his name, had gained 
accomplished since the recorded dawn of scien- | sufficient hold upon the minds even of the 
tific investigation. We say this cautiously, but, educated classes to rank as an established or 
at the same time, advisedly. ° accepted scientific theory. But it must be re- 
No universally accepted theory of science bas membered that the Copernican hypothesis of 
ever been revolutionized at a single blow, or by | the double revolution of the earth had the in- 
the unaided efforts of an individual investi- | tense prejudices of the time to contend against, 
tor. The nearest approach to it was proba- which exerted a shackling and blinding effect 
ily the work of Copernicus, in his departure upon all classes of the people—even upon the 
from the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. But most educated scientists of that day; while the 
there is a vast difference in the classes of cir- | pon bars, as was experienced by poor Gal- 
cumstances surrounding these two workers in lileo, stared every man in the face who dared 
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to teach, except as a provisional hypothesis, 
that the apparent diurnal movement of the 
sun was not real. 

No such influences—thanks to the advanced 
state of scientific cultivation, universal relig- 
ious tolerance. and the reign of civil law—now 
exist or can be brought to bear to prevent the 
immediate acceptance of the new hypothesis 
of sound in lieu of the old one, provided the 
arguments employed to substantiate it shall be 
found to bear the scrutiny of impartial and en- 
lightened scientific investigation. This surely 
ought not to take long to determine, consider- 
ing the refinements now brought to bear in all 
mutters pertaining to modern scientific re- 
search. 

That this revolutionary onslaught upon one 
of the best-established and most completely 
formularized theories of the time has inaugu- 
rated a genuine scientific sensation which bears 
on its face the probability, at least, of having 
accomplished its purpose, no one can doubt for 
a moment after reading the work carefully 
through. The opinions of physicists as to the 
real weight of the arguments employed by the 
author will, no doubt, be watched with inteuse 
interest by every scientific reader. 

E. L. T. 


So 
SUBSTANCE.“ 


BY HENRY A. MOTT, PH. D., F. C. 8. 

As a result of scientific investigation, matter 
has been shown to be indestructible, its quan- 
tity to be unalterable, and from these facts, de- 
duced by experiment, we are convinced of the 
objective reality of matter, science having noth- 
ing to do with the coming into existence of mat- 
ter, but simply with the coming into existence 
of the forms of matter. We cannot destroy 
nor can we produce even the smallest portion 
of matter. Reason,” says Tait, requires us 
to be consistent in our logic, and thus if we find 
anything else in the physical world whoee 
quantity we cannot alter, we are bound to ad- 
mit it to have objective reality as truly as mat- 
ter has, however strongly our senses may pre- 
dispose ue against the concession. 

Heat, therefore, as well as light, sound. 
electric currents, etc., though not forms of 
matter, must be looked upon as being as real as 
matter, simply because they have been found 
to be forms of energy, which in all its constant 
mutations satisfies the test which we adopt as 
conclusive of the reality of matter. 

Heat,“ says Tait, whatever it may be, is 
something which can be transferred from one 
portion of matter to another....” Again, 
It has been definitely established by modern 
science that heat, though not material, has ob- 
jective existence in as complete a sense as mat- 
terhas....” 

This is the view of pure Substantialism, which 
considers the forces of nature as objective 
existences, substantial but immaterial in their 
nature. 

It is assumed that there is one primordial 
substance, which permeates all space as well as 
all material substance, and that this is the force- 
element of nature, emanating from and being 
sustained by the Infinite. 

It is an immaterial, intangible, and incorpo- 
real substance, and out of which, in the begin- 


* By permission, free use has been made of various 
articles on this subject by Dr. Hall. 
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ning, all material substance was produced bythe 
great intelligence who formulated the laws of 
nature. It will be the object: of this paper to 
sustain this view, as not only probable, but so 
probable that the probability amounts almost 
to a certainty. 

An immaterial substance must necessarily be 
such ao entity as does not possess the recog- 
nized properties of weight, inertia, physical 
tangibility, etc., and which can operate and 
exists in defiance of purely material conditions. 

We are to understand, then, that while all 
matter is substance, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that all substance is matter. For, by the 
word substance, we are to understand it to in- 
clude both immaterial and material sub- 
stances. 

It may be somewhat difficult at first for 
g me to believe in the existence of an im- 
material substance, but any such difficulty 
vanishes when we examine the subject of 
Odor, Magnetism, or Gravitation, and the great 
mystery of the forces of nature is at once ex- 
plained in such a manner as appeals directly to 
our reason and common sense. 

The difficulty already referred to, experienced 
by some people, of conceiving of anything 
as a substantial entity or objective thing of 
which the mind can form a positive concept, 
that is not matter in some form or degree of 
attenuation or refinement arises, says Dr. Hall, 
wholly from their habit of definition and think- 
ing. They have been accustomed to employ 
the word substance as synonymous with mat- 
ter. and hence their difficulty of conceiving of 
a substanti il entity that is not a material entity. 

All substance, then, will be considered under 
two divisions:* ist, material or corporea) sub- 
stances; 2nd, immaterial or incorporeal sub- 
stances. 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES will include those of 
which we may take cognizance by our phys- 
ical senses, and by the appliances of philosophy, 
chemistry and other sciences, and will appear 
in the solid, liquid, fluid, semi-fluid, aeriform, 
gascous and other more or less attenuated 
forms. 

IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCES wil] include three 
classes: (a) Jntelligent entities or forces, as mind, 
spirit, etc. (b) Vital forces, including both ani- 
mal and vegetable life. (e) Physical forces with- 
out mind or life, as gravity, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, heat, light. sound, etc. 

To better understand the nature of Imma- 
terial Substances, let us examine for a minute 
the subject of odor, which is the most highly 
attenuated form of Material Substance, as this 
may throw some light on such substances. 

It is well known the quantity of a substance 
we are able to recognize by the organs of smell 
is extraordinarily small. The merest trace, in 
a gaseous form, of a drop of oil of rose is all 
that is necessary to produce in our nostrils the 
impression of a pleasant odor.+ 

he smallest particle of musk is sufficient to 
impart its characteristic smell to our clothes 
for years, the strongest current of air being in- 
sufficient to drive it away; and Valentin has 
calculated that we are able to perceive about the 
three one nundred millionth of a grain of musk. 
The delicacy of our sense of smell thus far sur- 
passes that of the other senses, The minute 
particles of a substance which we perceive by 
smell, would be quite imperceptible to our 

* See Prof. G. R. Hand.—Microcosm, Feb., 1885, 


p. 142. 
t See Bernstein.—Five Senses of Man, p. 280. 
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taste, and if they were in a solid form we 
should never be able to feel them, nor to see 
them, even if illuminated by the strongest sun- 
light. No chemical reaction can detect such mi- 
nute particles of substance as those which we per- 
ceive by our sense of smell, and even trum 
analysis, which can recognize fifteen nulliodths 
of a grain, is far surpassed in delicacy by our 
organ of smell. The sense of smell in man is 
truly finite in comparison to that in animals. 
Therefore, to show the marvelous tenuity of 
odor, and to show that all efforts of the im- 
agination are set at defiance in trying to con- 
ceive of the minuteness of the material parti- 
cles of an odor, we have only to consider for 
one moment the sense of smell in the hound. 

This animal will follow the direction of a fox 
over bill and dale, through forest and jungle, 
hours after it passed, and even when it has 
reached a score of miles ahead.* Yet the 
hound does not depend on touching the tracks 
of the fox with his nose, or even of following 
its exact path; in fact. he will frequently vary 
rods from the true path, yet, keeping on in the 
general direction, will Pursue his game with un- 
erring certainty, but if momentarily mistaking 
the back track, tle difference, probably, in the 
intensity of the surcharged air. warns him of 
bis error and leads him to reverse his course. 
Though the wind may blow across the trail, 
carrying off for bours the odorous clouds 
which have risen from the instantaneous im- 
press of the feet upon the earth, filling thus 
perhaps vast areas along the trail with those 
magical particles of perfume. vet sufficient 
odor remains, extending for rods on both sides 
o? the trail. to enable the hound to pursue his 
distant game with infallible 5 The 
acuteness of the sense of smell of the animal 
itself, according to Bernstein, far surpasses that 
of the hound. for the animal is able. when the 
wind is favorable, to scent the huntsman at a 
distance of several miles. The number there- 
fore of those volatile substances which are per- 
ceived by animals at such great distance must 
be inconceivable. Their minuteness defies es- 
timation.” ` 

Tyndall speaks of them as infinitesimal par- 
ticles, and states in the sense of &mell, the 
senses are stirred by them.t Here, truly, we 
have a highly attenuated forin of material ub: 
stance, so attenuated that the skill of man is 
defied to condense it into a pellet. This condi- 
tion. of a material substance is probably on the 
bor er- line between the material and the im- 
material. Surely the gradation so manifest 
in material substances all around us, ought to 
suggest to a reflecting mind a continuance of 
this graduated scale into immaterial and in- 
tangible substances; for surely the difference 
between the heaviest of all metals, iridium, 
through the lightest, lithium, up to hydrogen 
gas or odor, in point of attenuation need not 

surpassed in rising above odor, for example, 
to reach an immaterial condition and yet find 
substance as real and entitative as a block of 
iron or lead. 

Let us examine the action of magnetism in 
forcibly drawing a piece of iron from a distance 
or through sheets of glass, as also through 
water. We know intuitively and positively that 
the magnetic something called force which 
could do this, however invisible or otherwise 
intangible to our physical senses, must be sub- 

See Evolution of Sound, p. 185.—Hall. 

t See Tyndall on Light, p. 57. 


stantial, and being substance, it must be imma- 
terial substance, since by passing through sheets 
of glass the same as if nothing intervened, it 
manifestly acts in defiance of all material con - 
ditions, though it emanates from a material 
body. It is utterly inconceivable, to any man 
who will give free exercise to bis reasoning 
posers that a piece of inert iron should start 
rom a state of rest and move toward a magnet 
in opposition to gravity, unless something ab- 
solately substantial passes between the tuo 
bodies to produce this result. lf nothing enti- 
tative connects the two bodies, then manifestl 
it is a substantial and physical effect wit 
nothing for its cause, and if a physically im- 
pervious material substance, like a sheet of 
glass, may intervene between the two bodies 
without iuterfering with such movement in the 
slightest degree, as is well known to be the 
fact, then positively such magnetic force can- 
not be a material substance, but must be an 
immaterial or incorporeal entity. 

It is the active force of the substantial mag- 
netism radiating from the magnetic poles 
which seizes by sympathy the latent mag- 
netic force residing in the iron of a similar 
quality with the magnet. thus drawing the two 
bodies together by cords of svm pathetic force. 

The earth, in a like manner, oniy draws a 
stone downward by the substantial cords of 
gravita] force from the earth, interlocking sym- 
pathetically with the same substantial force 
centering in small quantities also in the pebble. 

In a letter to Dr. Bently, Sir Isaac Newton 
caught a glimpse of this new world of incor- 
poreal entities as he contemplated the law of 
gravitation. He says: 

„That gravity should be innate, inherent and 
essential to matter, so that one body can act 
on another at a distance through a vacuum, 
without the mediation of anytning else by 
and through which their action and force may 
be conveved from one to the other, is to me 
50 great an absurdity, that I believe no man 
who has in philosophical matters a competent 
faculty of thinking. can ever fall into it.” 
Newton however, illogically, fought againat 
substance beyund the range of the senses, and 
and denied its existence because it could not be 
demonstrated. Numerous scientific (?) men on 
the same grounds have denied the existence of 
an immaterial substance, yet they find no diffi- 
ulty in conceiving of the existeuce of a highly 
elastic medium called the Luminiferous Ether.“ 
which is supposed to fill all space and surround 
thesupposed atoms of all material substance—it 
is compared to an impalpable and all-pervad- 
ing jelly, through which light and heat-waves 
are aby throbbing. Electrical attrac- ° 
tion and repulsion are supposed to be due to 
local stresees in such a medium. Current elec- 
tricity is claimed to be due to a throb, or series 
of throbs, in such a medium when released 
from stress, and magnetic phenomena are at- 
tributed to local whirlpools set up in such 
a medium. By theoretical calculation Clerk 
Maxwell infers that the density of the Ether is 
986-1,000,000,000.000,000,000,000 that of water, 
or equal to our atmosphere at about 210 miles, 
a density vastly greater than that of the same 
atmosphere in the interstellar spaces, and that 
its rigidity is about 1-1,000,000,000 that of 
steel, hence it is easily displaceable by a mov- 
ing mass. 

hen ether was suggested to Newton to ac- 
count for tbe phenomena of Light, he rejected 


* See Daniel's Phys., p. 208. 
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it, and still held to the corpuscular theory. 
making the sun's rays a material substance. If 
he had suggested the existence of an imma- 
terial substance pervading all space, and cap- 
able of passing through and occupying all ma- 
terial substances, there would have been no 
use for the solid jelly-like ether. 

The first objection“ to the corpuscular theory 
was in reference to the velocity of the cor- 
puscles, and the consequence which must re- 
sult from the impinging effect of snch 
particles on the eye, for if such particles 
weighed but the one hundred and fiftieth part 
of a grain they would have eight times the 
momentum—battering power—and five million 
times the penetrating power of a rifle bullet; 
and as many million of them might be enter- 
ing the eve at once, it seemed impossible to rec- 
oncile the supposed facts with the excessive 
delicacy of the organ of vision. 

It was also established that streams of light 
are not continuous, but in unequal ‘ pulses.” 
These phenomena were supposed to be incon- 
sistent with the emission theory, and to sug- 
gest waves which required a medium, hence 
the invention of the solid luminiferous ether. 
Surely if the oscillations of this solid medium 
be in the direction of progressive motion, like 
the supposed sound-waves, the impact against 
the eye ought to be more severe than the direct 
impingement of the radiating corpuscles in- 
ven by Newton. 

Had Newton thought of the simple fact 
that Light is generated in pulses or waves by 
the incandescent tremor of luminous bodies, he 
need not bave been driven from his ground; 
for surely a wave of substantial light itself 
will just as readily explain refraction as a 
wave of this supposed ether! What was the 
use of inventing sn all-pervading substance 
out of which to construct wave-motion, when 
light, viewed as an immaterial substance emit- 
ted in pulses or waves (as it really is), accom- 
plishes the same results? For immaterial or 
incorporeal substances do not possess the dis- 
tinctive properties of gross matter at all, are 
not subjected to its Jaws. since many of them 
can not only move themselves and other 
bodies, but can occupy not only the same place 
at one instant of time, but can occupy the 
densest of material bodies—iridium, glass, 
water, etc.,—without the displacement of 
their particles in the slightest degree. 

Because that mysterious something, called 
gravitation, which pulls a weight toward the 
earth, can neither be seen, heard, felt, tasted, 
or smelt, is no proof that gravity is not an im- 
material substance as really and truly as water, 
iron. or platinum are material substances. only 
the substantial particles or attenuated threads 
of gravity are of such a nature that we cannot 
recognize them except through our higher fac- 
ulties of reason by what they accomplish. We 
must therefore judge of the substantial or en- 
titative nature of anything of which the mind 
can form a concept, not by its recognizable or 
unrecognizable qualities through the direct 
evidences of our finite senses, but by its de- 
monstrable effects upon other and known sub- 
stances under the exercise of our rational 
faculties in judging, analyzing, comparing, etc. 

As the world advances, it is beginning to 
realize,and very rapidly, that as certainly as no 
effect can be produced without an adequate 
cause, so long held by philosophers of all 
schools, just eo certain is it that no material or 

* Microcosm, vol. ii., p. 178.—8. Wood. 
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corporeal body, whether it be an armature, a 
suspended weight, or an animal organ, can 
move or stir without the actual contact of a real 
substance, either corporeal or incorporeal. This 
incontrovertible proposition leads to another 
postulate equally self-evident, namely. that we 
are in the midst of two worlds of substantial 
entities, totally separated and distinct from 
each other in nature; yet separately inter- 
blended in many respects; namely—a world of 
physical or corporeal entities such as come 
Er the recognition of sensuous, chemical 


and mechanical tests; and an incorporeal world 

of subetance such ag can only be recognized by 

the aid of the higher faculties of man. and can 

only be demonstrated to exist by the philosoph- 

ical and metaphysical tests of logic and reason. 

| Yet the existence of the latter world of entities 
is commencing to be recognized with the same 
certainty as is the former world of physical 
and sensuous objects and. facts. 

This inevitable recognition of these two grand 
divisions of tbe universe of entitative existence 
leads to another almost equally important 
classification, namely, that as the physical 
world of substance consists of a graduated scale 
of entities from the denser to the rarer, from 
the grosser to the more refined, such as the 
metals, minerals, earthy substances, wood, 
water, flesh, air, vapor, the gases, odor, etc., 
so the immaterial world of entities presents a 
corresponding graduation of substantial exist- 
ence, rising from the grosser to the more subtile 
spheres of nature, beginning the ascent at 
odor. where the physical left off, and proceed- 
ing with electricity, magnetism, gravitation, 
heat. light. sound, life instinct, mind, soul, 
spirit, up to God himself, as the fountain of all 
life and mentality, and the ultimate source 
whence came the entire material and ini- 
material universe. 

The fact that any tangible, material body 
recognized by us can be converted into its 
original invisible gaseous element, even by our 
own puny efforts, through the agency of heat 
or other chemical and mechanical action, fur- 
nishes strong evidence that grose matter of 
whatever grade, is but a concentration of in- 
visible, imponderable, and even incorporeal sub- 
stances, by a power in Nature above and un- 
known to man. It is even beginning to be 
conceded by the ablest thinkers and investi- 
gators that the sixty or more elemental sub- 
stances heretofore supposed to constitute the 
natural material bodies surrounding us, are re- 
ducible to some one primordial substance 
from which. and out of which, the great central 
intelligent creative force has manufactured all 
classes of material bodies and substances by 
a simple process of concentrating or synthetiz- 
ing that one element in different directions. 
It has been conceived by some scientists favor- 
ing the molecular theory of matter,* that the 
chemical element may be formed of the same 
primordial matter distributed into molecules, 
which vibrate or rotate in different specific 
periods, and that these differences of movement 
may correspond with the observed differences 
in external qualities, 

This idea presupposes the existence of mole- 
cules, which cannot be shown to exist, and in 
the case of compounds the supposed molecules 

would have to move in a manner different 
from the molecule of their constituents. If the 
tirst view be true, then it might be rationally in- 
ferred that the alchemistic notion of the Rosicru- 


# See Chem. Phil.— Tilden. 1876. 
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cians and advanced theosophists, that gold and 
iron are the same in their basic element, is not 
a dreamy fancy to be flouted and despised as 
the vision of a disordered brain. If gold and 
iron can originally have come from tne same 
primordial element by a synthetic process car- 
ried on in nature’s labaratory in two different 
directions, we only need the analstical facilities 
and appliances first to reduce iron back to the 
basic element. and then the synthetic facilities 
and appliances to condense it along the golden 
line of material construction, in order to 
change a ton of iron into a ton of gold or a ton 
of coal into a ton of diamonds, That man will 
ever be placed in posession of such analytical 
and synthetical facilities to accomplish this re- 
sult is unquestionably very doubtful. This fact, 
however, should not infiuence our belief in the 
correctness of the solution, provided the same 
appeals to our reason as a more probable 
solution to the problem than any other. 

As aresult of the investigation just presented 
then, we find that the word substance is the 
generic term, and embraces not only all the 
material objects or entities in the universe, but 
vastly more than those, namely, all immaterial 
entities or things, whether such entities beon the 
one hand vital. mental, or spiritual, or whether 
they be the pbysical, unintelligent, force-ele- 
ments of nature which influence our sensuous 
observation or otherwise manifest themselves 
in material and physical phenomena so as to 
come within the range of our reasoning powers. 

Dr. Hall then in defining the Substantial 
Philosophy states it as that system of doc- 
trine which recognizes every force or form of 
energy in nature, whether physical, vital or 
mental, by which any effect or pbenomenon is 
produced within the reach of our sensuous or 
rational observation, as a substantial entity or 
real objective thing, not as now universally 
taught, as but the mere motion of material 
molecules, which motion not being entitative, 
necessarily ceases to exist as the moving mole- 
cules come to rest.” 


THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


BY ROBERT ROGERS. 


About eight years ago the “Problem of Hu- 
man Life,” by A. Wilford Hall, Ph. D., was 
sent out on its mission, and which has proved 
to be. by all odds, the grandest mission in its 
aim and results ever undertaken since the 
inauguration of the Christian religion. The 
chief object of this book was to put forth new 
and radical doctrines of physival science, and 
thereby to found a system of physical, 
psychical, and religious philosophy around 
which men of all shades of belief might rally 
and co-operate for advancing and enlightening 
the world. l 

These ideas in physical science were so novel 
and startling as to attract general attention 
wherever the book was introduced, and so 
thoroughly did the author’s arguments and dis- 
coveries impress the thinking masses, that one 

erson would tell another about the wonderful 

k he had read, and thus the influence would 
spread, and has spread, till now more than 
fifty-three thousand copies of that book have 
been sold. 

From intimate familiarity with these sales 
and with the correeponilence relating thereto, 


I am certain that no book ever published has 
created such unbounded enthusiasm in the 
minds of its readers, or won a place so near 
the hearts of its purchasers, as this. Hundreds 
und tnousands of letters from Christian meu 
and women, which I have read, and which 
have passed tbrough my bands as correspond- 
ing assistant of the author for several years, 
lace the ‘‘ Problem of Human Life” in their 
ibraries, only second to the Bible; and many 
of these jubilant readers have declared that 
they would not part with it for one hundred 
dollars, if another copy could not be obtained. 
What is more. as regarde the effect of this 
book, the enthusiasm of its readers does not 
die out by a single perusal, but. as I happen 
to know personally, many of these admirers 
have read certain chapters over and over, each 
time with renewed and ever-increased interest, 
while one professor, and, by the way, one of 
the ablest contributors to THE MICROCOSM, as- 
sured me that he had read the book consecu- 
tively five times through, since he purchased 
it about four years ago. Plainly, a k that 
can thus be read, studied, and appreciated, 
must, in the nature of things, possess unusual 
interest. 

Its radical teachings on physical science are, 
however, only a part of its revolutionary work, 
Its physiological, anatomical, and especially 
its psychological discussions and investiga- 
tions, in handling the various facts and argu- 
ments of Darwinism, and in meeting the diff- 
cult positions and deductions of atheistic 
materialism, are among its grandest achieve- 
ments. | 

But all these portions of the book are con- 
firmed by the demonstrated positions tuken in 

hysics. The bold ground assumed, that all the 
orces of nature are substantial aud objective 
entities, was the key that unlocked the door to 
Substantialism. Even sound, the most unlikely 
of all the so-called modes of motion us all the 
physical forces had heretofore been regarded— 
the author dared to place among these object- 
ive entities as a real substantial emanation 
from the force-element of nature, generated 
through suitable vibratory action. No adequate 
description can be given here of the innumer- 
able analogies and other arguments drawn from 
light, heat. magnetism, electricity, gravity, 
cohesion, odor, etc., by which this substantial 
position was maintained, and the opposite view 
of wave-motion was assailed and overturned. 
The greatest living authorities on acoustics 
were sifted and their writings shown to be to- 
tally self-contradictory in their attempts to ex- 
plain and elaborate the old theory. The aim 
of this entire warfare on the sound question 
was plain and simple. It was to show that if 
sound was a substantiality, all the other forces 
must, in the nature of things, be also substan- 
tial; and hence that the life-force and mind- 
force, which actuate and move our bodies, 
must also be real substance, and out of which 
be deduced the dual organism of every living 
creature by which to explain all physiological 
and psychological phenomena. All these ar- 
guments and positions were intended to lay the 
foundation for tbe Substantial Philosophy. 
now so rapidly spreading and taking such a 
tirm hold upon the minds of thinking men, and 
to which so much space is given in this maga- 
zine. 

This new philosophy, therefore, really had 
its rise in the pages of the Problem,“ though 
its elaboration and the details of its superstruct- 
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ure were reserved for these pages. The four 
volumes of this magazine, now completed, form 
the epitome of this vast system, though the 
future volumes will coustantiy add to its evi- 
dences, analogies, and finishing touches for 
many years to come, as we trust and believe, 
under the able direction of Dr. Henry A. Mott, 
the future managing editor, even if its origi- 
nal founder should unfortunately be called 
hence. Should he die now, however, there 
would not be the slightest possibility of the 
Substantial Philosophy lapsing iuto the forget- 
fulness of mankind, however important his 
continued blows may be to its rapid onward 
progress. Substantialism is already so thor- 


oughly imbedded in the very mental constitu- | everywhere surrounding us 
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the same time witb do :bts and fears, owing to 
the great lapee of time since tne alleged facts 
occurred, and also to the inexplicable myster- 
ies and difficulties of a supernatural charac- 
ter involved in it. These honest souls yearn 
intensely for some additional basis of intelli- 
gent belief that will form a connecting link 
between the simple faith of religion and the 
absolute knowledge of scientific facts and ex- 

riments. This connecting link the Substantial 

hilosophy furnishes to every intelligent 
man and woman who will study its teach- 
ings. It demonstrates in a hundred wavs 
that the immaterial is the real of existence. 
and that the invisible, incorporeal entities 
in nature are 


tioos of its more than 25.000 adherents that no as «demonstrably substantial and objective 


fatality happening to its founder can now stop existences 


its onward march. 
it will, till, like the little stone that was cut 
out of the mountain without hands, it shall fill 
the whole earth. There is already too much 
young srientific blood infused into its arteries 
and veins to allow it either to die or become 
weak. 

Even though the older elements among our 
scientific professors and investigators may dis- 
card and oppose the new departures involved 
in Substantialism, which is only what might 
have been expected, since it was ever thus, it 
matters little. so far as the general result is con- 
cerned, as their places are constantly being va- 
cated to be filled by young aspirants. whose 
ambition will be for new paths of research un- 
chained to old theories, and with a single eye 
for the truth as it is in nature. Soon the old 
prejudiced opposition will have entirely disap- 
peared from the stage, when the great revolu- 
tion now starting will realize the mighty ex- 
pectations of its friends—when college after 
college, and university after universitv will 
fall iv line in such rapid succession that it will 
be as difficult to keep their record as it now is 
for astronomers to keep an accurate list of the 
newly-discovered asteroids. It is safe to be- 
lieve that iu one or, at most, two generations 
from now, no college or university in the civil- 
ized world will consent to be so far bebind the 
age as not to have incorporated in its curricu- 
lum the leading principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy as now unfolded in these volumes. 

As a basis for hope and a glowing anticipa- 
tion of the future on the part of every friend of 
Substantialism, it is surely encouraging to 
know, as I happen to do by actual correspond- 
ence, that there are already firm and active 
converts to this new philogophy in nearly every 
section of the inhabited globe—South America, 
Australia, China. Japan, India, South Africa, 
New Zealand and nearly all parts of Europe! 
No such showing was ever made by a new and 
radical departure in science, philosophy or 
religion within the same period of time since the 
world began; and, as Dr. Swander said in one 
of his recent masterly papers, neither Chris- 
tianity nor Mohanmedanism had made any- 
thing bear the number of converts, that the 
Substantial Philosophy has made, within a 
corresponding period of time. 

The reasou for this marvelous success at the 
very start of the revolutionary work is that the 
principles of Substautialism seize upon man’s 
inbred and unquenchable longing for immor- 
tality, and his innate tendency to skepticism 
upon all supernatural or occult questions. 
Tens of thousands of thinking men accept the 
Christian religion on faith, but interspersed at 


Live it must, and spread which our eves can see or 


material bodies 
Á our hands 
handle. If there is any doubt as to this fact 
Jet us look at the force of cohesion, which theol ! 
theory places ip its category of molecular-mo- 
tions, but which Substantialism places among 
immaterial but real substances. Were the 
force of cohesion for an instant withdrawn by 
the Creator, as Dr. Hall so ably urges in his 
editorial in the May Microcosm, all material 
bodies would crumble into impalpable powder 
and then pass off into the various gases. This 
illustration distinctly shows that the gross 
forms of matter are in reality made up from a 
combination of the immaterial forces, and that 
their sensuous existence would be un impossi- 
bility were it not that the incorporeal, but real 
and substantial, forces of nature were in readi- 
ness to lend their aid. 

The Substantial Philosophy also demonstrates 
that within us is a real substantial organism. 
an exact counterpart of our physical structure. 
but as truly a veritable, objective entity as are 
the muscles, blood, and bones of the pbysical 
man. This view has been assumed by others 
before Substantialism was thought of, but it 
remained for the Substantial Philosophy to 
seize upon this beautiful confirmatory fancy 
of religion and make it a philosophical fact by 
absolute scientific demonstration. This the 
new philosopny does in so many ways, added 
to the innumerable other and corresponding 

Lases of its teachings. that no Christian man. 

owever he may have heretofore doubted the 
supernatural, need have any further misgiving 
after hecoming an intelligent convert to the 
Substantial Philosophy. White the thoughtful 
scientific man is thus confirmed in the faith of 
religion in a broad sense by bis knowledge of 
Substantialism, he sees by tbe further investi- 
gation of its priuciples that if it be not true as 
a system of scientific belief, there can be no 
hereafter for man, no God to adore, and no 
soul that can be made immortal. The conflict 
of this age is tbe uncompromising war between 
religion and materialism. Religion alone, 
as now universajly believed in and taught 
(and I speak of religion in the sense of 
theology, a8 held and taught by all churches), 
can never meet and overturn materialism, 
because the science of the schools instilled 
into the minds of all the clergy is essen- 
tially and ineradicably materialistic in its 
tendency. How can a minister, as Dr. Hall 
has so frequently urged in these pages, meet a 
materialist and demolish his arguments, believ- 
ing, as he himself is taught to do, that all the 
forces of Nature are but the mere molecular 
motions of material bodies, and that such a 
thing as an immaterial substance is a chimera ° 
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What proof can he ever show to the skeptic 
that life-force, mind-force and spirit-force may 
not also be the molecular vibrations of brain and 
nerve particles, which motions necessarily cease 
to exist when the body dies and when those 
molecules cease to move ? 

Plainly, nothing but the Substantial Philoso- 
phy (which shows by infallible scientific proofs 
that all force is substantial, even iocluding 
sound-force, the least likely of all) can ever 
meet these difficulties. crush out materialism, 
and confirm the Christian believer in an intel- 
ligent hope of a future life. 

That is the chief mission of this glorious 

hilosophy, and we may rest assured that it is 
irresistibly destined to accomplish the work 
whereunto it has been sent. To this end the 
substantial appeal has gone forth inviting all 
thinking men, but especially ministers of the 
gospel, to look into the claims of this funda- 
mental and revolutionizing doctrine, that their 
Zion, now languishing for tbat vital energy 
needed to lengthen her lines, strengthen her 
stakes, and extend her borders, may be rejuve- 
nated with the infusion of the blood of the 
Substantial Philosuphy. 


New YORK. 
— PH — 


THE BIBLE ESSENTIAL TO SCIENCE. 


BY REV. J. J. SMITH, A. M., D. D. 


Although the Bible was not written in the in- 
terest of Science, and is in no sense a scientific 
work in the realm of physical phenomena, yet. 
nevertheless, it holds an essential place in all 
true philosophy. It is the only book that sat- 
isfactorily and authoritatively solves the great 
problem of the Universe; and thus forms the 
only true basis, the only intelligent founda- 
tion upon which Science can build a solid and 
enduring temple. This it does, by leading us 
back to the First Great Cause of all things. the 
Creator of our globe and all of its vegetable 
and animal forms of life. In this sublime ac- 
count of the beginning of all things by the fiat 
of the Almighty, there are no low, puerile, 
improbable, and contradictory statements, hy- 
potheses, and conjectures, such as meet us at 
almost every step in the godless theory of evo- 
lution. But,on the other hand, the Mosaic 
story of creation fully accords with reason, by 
furnishing an adequate cause for all things, 
a cause whicb readily barmonizes with our in- 
tuitive conceptions of a Creator. The very 
first chapter opens up before us a long vista in 
the hoary past, reaching away back to a period 
where the torch of Science has never shone 
and where it never can. Take away the Bible, 
and not only that period, which is so essential 
to be understood by scientists, would neces- 
sarily remain unknown, but all nature would 
be involved in impenetrable mystery; a dark- 
ness so dense that no keen-eyed physicist could 
pierce it would rest upon all natural phenomena 
throughout the universe. This is distinctly 
acknowledged by some of the more candid 
of the evolution fraternity. 

“If you ask me,” says Tyndall, whether 
science has solved the 5 of the universe, 
I must shake my head in doubt.“ Again he 
savs: ‘* Behind, and above, and around all 
[scientific knowledge], the real mystery of this 
universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we are con- 
cerned, is incapable of solution.“ ( Fragments 
of Science,” pp. 92, 98 


Herbert Spencer, when speaking of the im- 
penetrable mystery connected with the origin 
of the universe as seen by the light of evolution, 
or rather when confounded by its darkness, 
say 8: 

“« Be it a fragment of matter, or some fancied 
potential form of matter, or some remote and 
still less imaginable cause. our conception of 
its self existence can be formed only by joining 
with it tbe notion of unlimited duration through 
past time. And as unlimited duration is incon- 
ceivable, all those formal ideas into which it 
enters are inconceivable, and, indeed. if such 
an expression is allowable, are the more incon- 
ceivable in proportion as the other elements of 
the ideas are indefinite. So that. in fact, im- 
possible as it is to think of the actual universe 
as self-existing, wedo but multiply impossibilt- 
ties of thought, by every attempt we make to ex- 
plain existence.” ( First Prin. of Phil.,“ p. 86.) 

Here it is most distinctly affirmed that evolu- 
tionists, having rejected the Word of God, are 
most profoundly ignorant of the origin of the 
universe and of those forces that are every- 
where seen in nature. What encouragement 
has any one to go to them for counsel or knowl- 
edge respecting the greatest physical problem 
that can possibly engage the mind of man, 
when they themselves tell us that they know 
nothing about it, that the very best they can 
do is to form unreliable and unsatisfactory 
conjectures? Such is evolutionism. 

ow let us turn away from all this darkness, 
mystery, and nonsense, to the Bible. How 
great the contrast! How grandly Moses, in ac- 
counting for the origin of all things. under 
divine illumination, launches out beyond the 
domain of science—beyond the stars. sweeping 
up to the very heavens; recognizing and en- 
throning God as the creator of the universe, 
and thus filling the archsean period (so blank 
es barren to evolutionists) with thrilling won- 

ers. 

Even Rousseau, the French infidel. in one of 
his serious and candid moods, said: The 
majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with aston- 
ishment. Look at the volumes of all the phi- 
losophers, with all their pomp; how contempt- 
ible do they eppear in comparison with this! 
Is it possible that a book at once so simple and 
sublime can be the work of man?” 

Besides clearing up the mystery of the uni- 
verse by enthroning God as the Creator of all 
things, look at its marvelous adaptation to 
man’s intellectual, social and moral nature. 
What superior maxims and rules for private, 
domestic and public life are found in the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, and the teachings of Christ 
and His apostles! What perfect gems of moral 
instruction are found in the parables of the 
good Samaritan, the returning prodigal, the 
widow and the unjust judge, the lost sheep, 
etc. What poetic strains of enraptured thought, 
what sincerity, what fervency and devotion, 
are exhibited throughout the Pealms of David! 
For simplicity, beauty, pony and power, the 
Bible stands peerless and alone. 

The accomplished scholar and jurist, Sir 
William Jones, declared that * the Scriptures 
contain, independently of tbeir divine original, 
more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty. 
more important history, pure morality, and 
finer strains both of poetry and eloquence., than 
could be collected within the same compass 
from all other books that were ever composed 
in any age or in any idiom.” 

Through its hallowed influences, what iron 
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chains of sin have been broken! What bonds to never, like the Hebrew wii xb (Pealma 
of friendship formed! What vast renovations | lv. 22: Prov. x. 80), with an emphasis on the 
in society have been achieved! It has lifted| negative, surely not, in no wise, by no means 
up savages to civilization, and laid foundations | (see Winer, p. 407, on the form of the double 
for free governments. Who can tell how many negative in Greek). Hence we see that while 
sorrowing hearts it has soothed? How many in the words. I am the Resurrection,” etc., tbe 
burdened souls it has released? How many Christ threw light and hope upon the fact of 
asylums it bas reared for the relief of suffering | physical death; in the phrase. He that be- 
humanity? How many millions of hearts has lieveth in me shall never die.“ he was teaching 
it quickened into tenderness and sympathetic; that the real Man is im mortal; and, therefore, 
responses? What untold numbers of benevo-| the body is not the man. To deny the truth- 
lent impulses it has sent thrilling through all: fulvess of this teaching is to practically reject 
the social ranks of society ? | the Bible and plunge into infidelity, on the plea 
Can it be that evolutionists can bring tbem- that the Bible is nor the word of God. Now, 
selves to surrender this book which alone solves: 2. This doctrine of the im materiality of the 
the great problem of the universe, and lays the real man is fundamental in the Christian Sys- 
foundation of all philosophy, and in its place . 
accept darkness, and mystery, and guesses, and The deservedly famous Dr. Thomas Young 
tbe most absurd speculations? This they have says: · Nor is there anything in the unprejudiced 
deliberately and most madly done. But what study of physical philosophy that cau induce 
passing sea aod land to make us proselytes stances. We see forms of matter, differing in 
to their stupid and absurd vagaries. They : subtilty and mobility, bearing the names of 
boldly insult our intelligence by laboring to solide, liquids and gases; above these are the 
have us give up this blessed Book which con- semj-material existences which produce the 
tains the biographies of the most illustrious, phenomena of electricity and magnetism. ana 
personages that have ever lived; which con- either caloric or a universal ether. Higher still 
tains the most marvelous prophecies, the most are the causes of gravitation, etc. An of these 
astounding miracles, the most wonderfu. different orders of beings the more refined and 
revelations, the sublimest songs, the most immaterial appear to pervade the grosser; and 
heartfelt prayers, the purest precepts, the most we have no reason to suppose that even the. 
rfect models of virtue, the most unrivaled | presence of matter in a given spot neces- 
auty of composition, the best maxims of sarily excludes these existences from it,” ete. 
wisdom, the most consistent examples of ft would almost appear that the human 
lety. instances of the strongest faith, the: soul (the real man that ‘shall never die”) 
roadest benevolence, the warmest love, the was the subject of his thought when he 
purest emotions, the grandest heroism, the! wrote the words above quoted. And how 
most elevated piety. and the most divine and significant are the words of Clerk Maxwell in 
perfect theology that are to be found anywhere | his reply to the Bishop of Gloucester: There 


this side of heaven. is an unseen ether, and out of this worlds and 
PATERSON, N. J. | atoms must have come,” if we place them be- 
— ꝓ—TÆTWk21t.— | side that bold statement of Joseph Cooke. This 


invisible universe may be eternal and infinite.“ 
MINISTER Now, when in addition to the foregoing we con- 
„ . {sider that tke philology of the Old Testament, 
REV AMLIN according to Gesenius, Fierst and Terry, teaches 
* 5 : that creation itself was ie a bringing forth, 
j i bat which already existed 

ntering the cemetery a few days ago to and forming from t nee 
BIN the last service over the remains of a às an invisible, yet real entity, we insist that 
young man who died saying “Safe in the! the existence of the Substantial, and doctrine 


„„ I was audibly repeating those of Soul Immateriality, are not purely matters 
5 “Tam the iid oh sh ise of Revelation through the Word, but also of 
the life,” etc., when I was profoundly impressed Revelation through Nature as well. Nor are we 
with this sentence: He that liveth and believeth | Surprised to hear the recently ascended Dr. 
in me shall never die.” A new light shone Whedon say a short time before he died, 
upon them, and under its rays - the Substan- Resurrection is the reunion of a conscious 
tial Philoso hy,” as taught by that original soul to a body by it vitalized,” which implies 
thinker, Wilford Hall, appeared to me more the entitative, potential existence of the Un- 
reasonable and vital than ever before. Two or seen and Substantial. Now we must not fora 
three thoughts will suggest the trend of my moment forget that the triumph of materialism 
meditations. means a corresponding defeat of Christianity. 


f for if there be no immaterial existence, there 
is 5 Hee nnen is then no soul to save, and no Jesus to save it; 
To say that there is no physical death to the and if we eliminate these two words from the 
believer iu Jesus Christ is contrary to observa- vocabulary, Christianity is a myth. , 
tion and needs no proof, and consequently if 3. This being true, bow shortsighted and 
to the believer there is no death, then the body foolish is the Christian minister who, controlled 
is not the man who believes. That the refer-| by prejudice on the one hand, or by feeling on 
ence here is not to the death of the body ap the other, withholds his influence and his sup- 
rs if we consider that the phrase in John port from any man who seeks to confirm the 
ii. 26, translated never is everywhere else in teachings of God's word by appealing to the 
Scripture thus rendered, and in no place not teachings of God's world. It is a fact that 
forever,” which latter term might have re- many men engaged to-day in preaching `>) 
ferred to the body of a man. This phrase Gospel, not only refuse to subject old theories 
occurs in John iv. 14; viii. 51-52; x. 28; xiii 8; to that thorough and impartial exammation 
lst Cor, viii. 18; and in each place is equivalent! which the interests of truth demand, but are 
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ready to condemn, without even giving them 
a fair hearing. honest investigators, who are as 
really inspired of God by the Holy Spirit, to 
throw light upon the relation of the seen to the 
upseen, as were the prophets to write concern- of the hummao race would to-day possess a much 
ing the coming Messiah. I verily believe that stronger vital force, and consequently a much 
the ministers of these United States have it in higher intellectual and moral development; 
their power within the next year to deal ma- | for just in proportion to an individual's or na- 
terialism a blow from which it would never | tion’s physical normalcy, will be their mental 
recover, by rallying to the support of the Sub- anc moral attainment. 

stantial Philosophy, aud to the aid of its; The plain, positive teaching of nature is in 
founder, Wilford Hall. Surely it is signif- ; direct and unconditional antithesis to this basic 
icant that just at this time, when the premise of drug- medication. Medicines, which 
thought of the nation is drifting and shifting, | are drugs—poisons, dead, inorganic matter--do 
now toward theistic truth, and now toward not act upon the living system in any way, in 
atheistic error, there should appear upon the any sense or condition whatever. Under all cir. 
scenes a hitherto unknown David, who, single ckmstances, and in every condition, it is the 


ical profession; its „ having been dis- 
covered, or its claim to be a law of nature ques- 
tioned or investigated. Had the falsity of this 
premise been discovered, the civilized portion 


handed. challenges the Goliath of materialism 
to combat, but waits in vain for his appearance 
upon the field. Oh, that the ministers of the 
Lord Jesus would awake from their slumber, 
and improve this golden opportunity! It does 


living system which acts upon the drugs, and 
this action is always one of antagonism, and 
' therefore an exhaustive, injurious, and very 
' often fatal action. Search the wide universe 
of Nature in every department of vegetable 


appear to me that, led part way by this Moses, and animal life, and you will find that it is the 
Israel’s priests might ere long stand on the determinate, undeviating law, that, in tbe 
other side of the sea in charge of another relation between living, vitalized matter 
Joshua, and while the hosts of infidelity were and dead or inorganic matter, it is al- 
sinking beneath the waves, they might shout. ways the living matter which is active, and 
„Sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed dead matter that is passive. It is only 
gloriously, the horse and his rider hath He cast through tbe innate, transcending power 
into the sea.” of vital force that organic forms result—the 

Next to the Word of God, no book is so much power to completely counteract, overcome, 
needed by the cultured, intelligent young men | and suspend ivorganic affinities and destroy 
of America to-day aa The Problem of Human _ inorganic aggregations and arrangements; to 
Life, Here aud Hereafter.” And it is the duty so act upon dead matter as to bring it into 
of the clergy to know its contents themselves, | organic arrangement and establish organic 
and then in every conceivable way seek to constitution; and it is through this inherent 
place it in the hands of the multitude, Let power of vitality that the supremacy is cou- 
this be done, and we will ere long find no stantly maintained over inorganic matter. 
Beecbers spending their last days in uncon- Living structures alone posvess the inherent 


sciously poisoning the minds of men, and dis- 
eeminating teachings which, when the teachers 
are dead, will, under tbe dawning of new light, 
be a cause of mortification to their friends. 
Brethren in the ministry, let us hold up the 
arms of tbis man upon whom God has put the 


| power to act; all drugs, and all inorganic mat- 
ter are passive, theironly property being inertia, 
the constitutional capacity to remain forever 
55 until disturbed by some moving 

orce. The only action that pertains to pon- 
| vitalized matter is a mechanical or chemical 


fearful yet glorious responsibility of letting one; and it is solely upon the theory of chemi- 


his light shine.” 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


— — A.. N 


IS DRUG MEDICATION A SCIENCE; AND 


cal action that medicines are administered for 
the cure of disease. Let us investigate this 
theory from a true philosopbical basis. What 
| is chemical action? It is simply the accretion 
and separation of the atums of dead matter. 


HAS IT BEEN A BLESSING OR A CURSE | When two inorganic substances which have an 


TO HUMANITY T- No. 3. 


BY MRS. M. 8. ORGAN, M. D. 


Having in our last article shown, by the possibly can be, of chemical action. 


avowed testimony of the highest medical au- 
thorities. that drug-medication is not a science, 
we will now proceed to substantiate their testi- 
mony by facts based upon the recognized princi- 
ples and demonstrated laws of nature. 

The fundamental dogma or principle upon 
which the whole fabric of drug-medication is 
built, is, that drugs—dead, inert, inorganic 


affinity for each other come in contact they 
combine, and from this combination—this ac- 
tion—a new substance results; a substance 
esseutially different from either the original 
substances, This is all that there is, or 
Do 


955 such action and result occur when 


drugs are taken into the living system? 


If ipecac has an affinity for the stomach, and 
acts upon it, then most assuredly it must com- 
bine with it. 


If alcohol has an affinity for the 
brain and acts upon it, it must combine with it 
and form alcoholate of encephalon. If calomel 
has an affinity for the liver, and acts upon it, 


matter—act upon the living system; that by it must combine with its constituent elements, 
inberent affinities for certain structures and;and the result would necessarily be an in- 
organs of the 1 they ah upon seal 5 ee a a A 185 evidently, such 
pressions on them. ake away 18 sic; action wou rminate io the destruction, com- 
panes. and the whole superstructure would | plete and entire, of the structure. Chemistry 
5 . 9 . | 5 3 entirely 190 we 5 sai it 

yet, strang p „this dogma, | cognizance of the combiuation and de- 
born amid the superstitions of the dark ages, in composition of dead matter. There is no 
ignorance of physiological and chemical law. chemical action in the constructing, recuperat- 
has for more than 2000 years been accepted ing, or E ue process of vitality; it is 
theoretically aud practically by the whole med - only when vitality surrenders its control, that 
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inorganic or chemical affinities can come into 
action. We have text-books and learned es- 
says upon organic chemistry, but this is only a 
misnomer for physiology—for the action of 
vitality in transmuting proximate and primor- 
dial elements of matter into living forms—a 
thing radically different from chemical action. 

Through invisible, immaterial forces which 
pertain to the inorganic world, dead matter 
acts on dead matter; and this is chemistry. 
Living matter acts on dead matter, and this is 
vitality. Living matter transforms usable things 
—food, air, water—into its own substance; 
this is the nutritive process—physiology. Liv- 
ing matter acts upon medicines, drugs, poison, 
contagions, miasms. infections, etc., to resist 
and expel them through the channels of the 
body best adapted for the purpose under the 
circumstance; and this process is pathology, 
disease, the vis medicatrix nature. 

Emeties do not act upon the stomach. When 
an emetic is introduced into the stomach. the 
vital instinct—the director and controller of 
all the organic functions—at once recognizes 
it as a non usable substance, a poison, an 
enemy, and directly dispatches the diaphragm 
and contiguous muscles for help, and through 
the concentrated effort of these forces the 
offender is expelled. For a medicine to act as 
an emetic. it must necessarily stay upon the 
stomach; but then if it should stay upon the 
stomach, would it be an emetic? 

Cathartics do not act upon the bowels; but 
the vis medicatriz nature, ever faitbful to the 
interests of the body, pours out serum to pro- 
tect the delicate lining of the intestinal canal 
from the irritant, and then banishes it through 
this deterging organ. 

Diaphoretics do not act on the skin, but are 
simply sent off in that direction for expulsion. 

Cholagognes do not act on the liver. but are 
sent to that emunctory, as the most efficacious 
outlet for getting rid of the irritating and ob- 
structing material. 

And thus we might go on through the whole 
materia medica, which is arranged and classi- 
fied on the basis of the different effects of dif- 
ferent medicines: these effects being all attrib- 
uted to the action of drugs upon the living 
system—to the impression which each partic- 
ular drug makes upon the different parts. 
organs, and structures of the body, through 
special elective or selective affinities. 

This theory of an affinity existing between 
drugs, or any inorganic substance, and the 
living system, is false in every sense—directly 
contrary to the teachings of Nature. 

The relation between living matter and dead 
matter is constitutionally one of antagonism. 
Vitality overpowers and destroys inorganic 
affinities, transforms even the ultimate ele- 
ments of dead matter, forces them into organic 
structure. and subjects them to entirely differ- 
ent affinities and laws. 

Upon the death of organic forms—when vital- 
ity relinquishes its claim, inorganic affinities at 
once assert their authority; disintegration—de- 
cay—in mediately supervenes; chemical forces 
come into play, and matter returns as by a 
more deeply impressed instinct to its more 
primitive and inorganic form. 

Thus, throughout the boundless realm of 
Nature, in all her subdivisions, we find that in 
the relation of living and dead matter, it is 
ever the living matter which is the active prin- 
ciple, and dead or inorganic matter which is 
passive; under no condition whatever is there 


an exception to this law. it is the fiat written 
by the finger of Creative Power. 

If medicines possess any inherent power to 
act upon the human svstem—and they cannot 
act unless they do—why will tbey not act upon 
it and produce the same effects when vitality 
has become extinct, as when vitality reigns? 
Why will aot ipecac produce emesis when in- 
troduced into the stomach of a dead person? 
Introduce into the stomach of a dead person 
the largest quantity of medicine allowable b 
the pbarmacopceia as an emetic, and there will 
not be the most infinitesimal action. Why not? 
Why should not emesis result if ipecac or any 
other emetic acts u the stomach? The mu- 
cous membrane, the muscular, cellular avd 
serous coats, the absorbents, nerves, and blood- 
vessels are all there intact. and just as suscept- 
ible to the action of drugs as when vitality ani- 
mated them. The only reason is because no med- 
icine does act upon the stomach, and there being 
no vital force resident iu the body, there is noth- 
ing to resist and expel it—nothing to produce 
action and effect. ad matter cannot act, it 
can only be done unto. And the true philoso- 
phy of emesis is, the vital intelligence recog- 
nizes the emetic as too fcrmidable an enemy to 
be taken up by the absorbents and carried into 
the circulation, and therefore, with all possible 
dispatch, ejects it from the stomach; for the 
vital force the vis medicutriæ nature—expels 
all drugs —extraneous, poisonous, and non- 
usable matter in the niost accessible way that 
it can accomplish it with the least wear and 
tear to the system. 

This is the true philosophy—the scientific 
rationale of the modus operandi of all medi- 
cines. Drugs occasion the action, but the ac- 
tion itself is all on the part of the living sys- 
tem. If an individual should swallow a few 
shot or a few pebbles. would there not be a 
decided action induced; would there not be 
violent straining, crampiug, retching, vomit- 
ing? Here is cause, action and effect; and it 
would be just as rational, just as scientific, and 
just as true, to assert that it was the shot or 
pebbles which acted upon the stomach and 
produced these effects, as to assert that drugs 
acted upon the stomach or upon any part of 
the svstem and produced effects. 

Alcohol is classified as stimulant, rervine, 
narcotic and caustic, according to the quantity 
administered, the condition of patient, etc. It 
is, perhaps, used more frequently than avy other 
drug, and is mingled with wore than one hun- 
dred and fifty officinal preparations of the 
pharmacopoeia. Let us administer a dose of 
this medicine to an individual of moderate 
constitutional vigor. In a few moments there 
is an iutensified action of the whole system: 
the pulse is accelerated, respiration quickened, 
the skin flushed, and the whole nervous system 
in a state of abnormal excitation. 

Is all this disturbance produced by the action 
of alcohol on the system, as the whole medical . 
5 claim? Not by any means. Alco 

ol is an inorganic substance dead matter 
and therefore by the testimony of the most in- 
disputable authority the laws of nature it 
cannot act. It is true that alcohol is the cause 
of the action, but a thing which occasions an 
action, and the action itself are radically dif- 
ferent things. 

When alcohol is taken into the living system 
the organic instinct immediately descries the 
presence of a foe, and instantly marshals all 
the forces of the body into line, and defensive 
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war at once commences. The absorbents take 
it up and pass it into the circulation. and 
through this medium it is sent to the 
lungs, skin. kidneys— to every eliminating 
organ of the body to be ejected in the 
shortest possible time. And this abnormal ac- 
tion, this organic war. this waste of vitality in 
the expulsion of the alcohol, is recognized by 
the medical profession as a vitalizing, energiz- 
ing, and strengthening process, due to the in- 
herent action and virtues of alcohol. In this, 
as in the relation of all drugs to the living sys- 
tem, they have subverted the order of Nature 
—placed the action on the wrong side. 

t is an all-important consideration—a vital 
issue, what kind of an action is induced in the 
living system. The action of the system in 
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of 524 pages with double columns, and is the 
editor of a monthly magazine called WILFORD'S 
; MIcROCOSM. He is an advocate of what is 
cailed the Substantial Philosophy, and his 
views are far-reaching. suggestive, and of the 
utmost importance at the present hour.” 


(From Southern Ky. Republican, Somerset.) 


We commend WILFORD’s MICROCOSM to the 
attention of all thinking men. It occupies ad- 
vanced ground on all religio-scientific topics 
that are embraced in its discussions. and fur- 
nishes abundant food-thought for the religion- 

ist and the scientist. The ablest theologians of 
| the country are umong its contributors, and 
every line that the journal contains from mouth 


transforming food and water into its own sub- to month is worthy of critical examination. It 


stance. is a normally constructive and therefore 
strengthening and developing action. The 
action of the system in expelling drug- poisons. 
non-usable substances. ete., is an abnormal, 
pathological, and therefore destructive action. 

Let us try another experiment with alcohol. 
Let us place a drop of it on the eye of a living 
individual; in a few moments there will be 

ain, heat, redness, swelling, inflammation: and 
inflam niationu is action. Of what? Of alcohol? 
No; but of the blood-vessels. Alcohol is the 
cause of the action. and the action is the de- 
termination of blood to the eye; directed there 
by the vital intelligence to protect the struct- 
ures from the irritant—alcohol. Try this same 
experiment on the eye of a dead person, and 
not the least inflammation will occur. Why? 
Because there is ro vitality to act upon it—to 
resist and expel it. 

What potent power, what intrinsic force does 
alcohol does any drug possess that it should 
act upon the living system. any more than upon 
the vessels in the apothecary shop? Does 
change of place change the nature of drugs? 
To settle this question in regard to the action 
of drugs, you have only to test their power to 
act upon tbe body of a dead person. 

The medical profession have, in the treat- 
meut of disease, ignored the law of vitality; 
they have committed the unparalleled scientific 
blunder of regarding dead, inert, inorganic 
matter active, and living, vitalized, organic 
matter passive in their relation to each other— 
mistaking the action of the living system in its 
efforts for protection, for that of drugs; and on 
this false premise, their whole healing art is 
predicated. Their fundamental premise being 
wrong, all the theories growing out of it must 
be wrong, and the practical application of them 
must necessarily be injurious and fatal. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


SPECIMEN PRESS NOTICES. 
Dozens of kindly notices. similar to the fol- 
lowing, could be copied had we ruom for 
them: f 


(From the Christian News, Glasgaw, Scotland.) 


„We have been asked repeatedly who is the 
author of a volume referred to in our columns 
recently, called ‘The Problem of Human Life 
Here and Hereafter, and where it may be 
had. The volume is indeed a remarkable one, 
to be read with thought. It will repay such. 
Tbe author is A. Wilford Hall. Ph. D.. New 
York, who is evidently well up in science and 
thevlogy, and is an exceedingly able contro- 
versialist. He has written this massive volume 


is pre eminently the publication for ministers, 
and they can learn much of the occult thinge 
connected with their profession when viewed 
1 its interpreting pages. Published by 
Hall & Co., 28 Park Row, N. V.“ 


(From the Jetmore [Kansas] Advance.) 


„Dr. Wilford Hall, the great Christian phi- 
losopher of New York, has associated with him- 
self the learned Dr. Henry A. Mott, and to 
gether tbey will pursue a course of scientific 
investigation. Tbe Substantial Philosophy of 
which Dr. Hall is the founder is. in our mind. 
the philosophy of the future. We never did 
believe the theory of Evolution, Spontaneous 
Generation, or the Wave-theorv of Sound. We 
have read the ‘Problem of Human Life’ a 
number of times, and have found nothing in 
our course of reading that will compare with it 
as a profound, logical, and conclusive book.” 


— ——v— — — — 


CLOSING OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR BOOKS. 

As this number completes the volume, those 
who wish to take advantage of our present low 
prices of books. and extraordinary offers cf 
premiums, should act at once if they are in- 
tending to do so. The Problem of Human 
Life,” which is now seut prepaid by express or 
mail for $2. and the present volume of THE 
MicrocosM, including all back numbers. sent 
free as premium, will not be thus sent after 
the new volume commences. The next volume 
cannot be given as a premium with our books, 
por can subscriptions for it be taken toward 
our great Encyclopedia offer, which see else- 
where. Our books will be sent iu quantities 
at wholesale for cash with the orders, or C. O. 
D. at the present unparalleled low prices. Cir- 
culars will he sent to those wishing such in- 
formation. 

Address HALL & Co., Publishers, 
28 Park Row, New York. 


ERRATA: In Mrs. Organ’s article on Drug 
Medication, last month. page 340. for Dr. 
Heule.” read Henle. For Bidiat's.“ read 
Bichat’s. For Dr. Bastrols.“ read Bostock. 

We take occasion bere to remiud our con- 
tributors that in writing proper names, such as 
those of persons, places, etc., they should be 
written as plain as if printed, for the obvious 
reason that nine times out of ten there is noth- 
ing in the context, as in the words of an ordi- 
nary sentence, to aid the compositor in deter- 
mining the true orthography. 
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23 Park Row, New York, September, 1885. 


A. WILFORD HALL, Ph.D., LL. D., Editor. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In our conduct of this journal we desire to give our 
list of excellent contributors the widest possible lati- 
tude forthe conveyance of their honest convictions, so 
long, at least, as this liberty does not conflict with the 
general aim and scope of THE Microcosm. But we 
wish our readers definitely to understand that we do 
not hold ourself responsible for the views of our con- 
tributors, nor, in fact, even for our own views, as we 
are liable at any timetochange ground on receiving 
more light, as we have done more than once since tbis 
paper was commenced. But, generally, we hope and 
aim to be consistent. EDITOR. 
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„% A METALLIC OR MINERAL GOD!" 

The Rev. Dr. Stone, our able contributor, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, is still in. mental trouble, 
about one phase of the Substantial Philosophy, 
which denies the creation of the universe out of 
nothing. but prefers the old supposition that 
‘fall things are of Him.” were made of 
things that do not appear.” and that these 
“things eternal” are the invisible things of 
God.” To put the doctor's difficulties in all 
their force before replying to them, here is his 
letter verbatim:— 


OMAHA, July 14th, 1885. 


„A. WILFORD HALL, PH. D. 

„ DEAR Sik,—I am sincerely seeking light. I 
see many things in the theory of Substantial- 
ism that are in its favor, but yet I cannot see 
(as is claimed by its advocates) that it is 
fatal to materialism. If all this material uni- 
verse is a condensation of tlie exterior sub- 
stance of the Deity,” that substance is matter, 
or by some means it is changed into matter, 
that I cannot explain. Gold. platinum, mer- 
cury, lead. copper, irou., and rock, are all 
matter. When, and how did thev become mat- 
ter, 1f the exterior substance of God is not mat- 
ter? And if God is the only self-existent, 
eternal entity in the universe, everything must 
be condensed from his substance, according to 
this theory. 

If there is any way of escape from this diffi- 
culty. I am sure you can point it out if anv one 
can. and until I can see my wav out of it I 
shall be forced logically to believe in CREATION 
OUT OF NOTHING. for certainly matter in succes- 
sion must have had an origin. Iam very re- 
luctant to trouble vou, but I must dissent from 
the doctrine of Substantialism, or bave more 
light on this point. I dare not worship a 
metallic or mineral God, and I cannot see how I 
can suppose him to be anything else with tbis 
theory. ‘ Who by searching can find out God ? 

* Yours truly, 
** MARSENA STONE.” 


The difficulties of Dr. Stone are more imagi- 
nary than real, as he will see when they 
come to be analyzed; and when he shall allow 
his mind to come nght down to the real 
problema he bas raised he will find that the 
same difficulties precise only vastly more 
glaring, confront him in the supposed creation 
of metals and minerals out of nothing that con- 
front the Substantialist in supposing them to 
have been synthetized from the immaterial 
subetance of God’s exterior nature. Besides, 
as we shall try to show, the Substantialist bas 
the advantage of him in subscribing to a con- 
ceivable idea—the creation of one thing out of 
another. however difficult the task may be to 
finite comprehennon—as against the self-evi- 
dent impossibility on its face of creating metallic 
and mineral bodies out of absolute nothingness. 
Let us face the difficulty fairly and squarely as 
Dr. Stone has p:esented it. We want no dodg- 
ing of issues and will have none in THE 
MICROCOSM. 

We admit first of all, and believe as firmly as 
does the doctor, that no man by searching can 
find out God, or in other words, that God is 
infinite in his essence, attributes, and perfec- 
tions, and that we caunot and must not try to 
measure his ability to work or perform acts of 
creation by our own puny and finite capabilities. 
But still the fact of our having been made in hie 
image, capable of reaching rational conclusions, 
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does seem to vest us with the inherent right to created out of immaterial nothing? Mani- 
determine mentally the simple matter of im- | festly Dr. Stone does not claim that metallic and 
possibility in such a self-evident question as the | mineral bodies necessarily continue to be that 
supposed making of something out of nothing. out of which they were created; for they 
Not to have this right of forming a rational surely do not continue to be nothing, because 
conclusion, even as relates to the attributes of they were originally, according to his faith, 
an infinite God, would be for us to be obliged | made out of nothing! If he were to weld two 
inherently to admit it possible with God to exist pieces of iron he would not believe he was 
and not to exist at the same time. or to admit it | really welding two pieces of nothing, because 
possible for him to create out of „ the iron was created out of nothing. Neither 
another God equal or superior to himself, an | does a Substantialist believe that by crushing a 
then himself to cease to exist: for surely if he piece of mineral he is crushing a piece of the 
has the power to create anything out of nothing : Deity, because mineral bodies originally came 
he must have the power to return anything from his immaterial exterior substance, as 
that exists back into nothing, even himself, did all other material existences. Clearly, 
since he must not be limited according to Dr. if all material bodies could be created out of 
Stone. | immaterial nothing without such nothing being 


ti we Qi mo hat here and conchide thatit matter, or without its having a previous mate- 


f : ; : % rial existence, we see no good reason why all 
would be absolutely impossible for God to erist material bodies could not bave been created 


and not to exist at the same time, or for him i : : . À 
to annihilate himself, or to create another j Cut of the immaterial substance of Deity him- 


: . | self without that substance being matter, or 
1 8 1 5 „ having a previous material existence. The cases 
the action of the Deity, finite as are our own core precisely parallel in point of logic, as well 


baie 1 Ai as common sense, with the decided advanta 
powers, and infinite as are his; and by the same jn favor of the Substantialist, inasmuch as it is 


gauge of our own inherent rationality, Sub. Castle more rational tosu h 
stantialists think (and think they have a right | 15 material bodies out N „ 


to think) that it is impossible. in the nature of | stance. of which the universe was full. than out 


PER E a eee made out of noth · of „ 5 aah nothing of the kind 
: ` ; pias ; in existence out of which to create them! Ac- 
But leaving this preliminary experiment of | cording to all human conceptions, if not ac- 
E pected ey Di: Shane, [Sere e e e k 1 ral 
k . >| an easier task even for an infini 
as they seem to bear against the Substantial ‘conceivable than an inconceivable hias aud 
Philosophy. But before attempting to explain | surely it would be a more difficult task to change 
them we would say that this matter of creation, | immaterial nothing into solid matter than to 
l e et 5 2 ne Seale 8 5 accomplish the same result with immaterial 
8 nothing to do with the ratal bearing ot tne something, because in the latter case tl - 
Substantial Philosophy against materialism. | tive 1 would have less 5 o io 
If he wants to investigats that phase of Sub- reach the change! Do you see, doctor? 
stantialism, let him read careful y the leading | In reply to these stunning couuter- difficul- 
1 in last a n in which ties, the doctor would naturally say that the 
t 55 5 e pa 5 . e 5 the metallic and mineral ae under 
e doctor’s first and chief objection is,, that God's creative power were produced, they. 
if material bodies were condensed, created, or necessarily would cease to de any part of the 
synthetized out of a portion of God’s exterior immaterial nothing out of which they were 
substance, then the substance of Deity must made. That certainly would be sound reason- 
bave been matter, or material substance, and ing, provided that matter was shear made out 
God must therefore. e to Substantial. of POE 05 tenches. In like manner 
ism. be constituted of metals, minerals, etc., reasons the Substantialist: the moment a ma- 
and hence tire doctor thinks that he would be terial body or substance was syntbetized or 
obliged to worship a metallic or mineral God,” created out of God's immaterial, substantial 
should he become a Substantialist, which he essence, it ceased to be immaterial substance, 
very properly does not want tu do! Let us see. and at the same time it just as truly ceased to 
Dr. Stone believes that all metallic and minem be u part of God as does Dr. Stone’s material 
bodies were created out of nothing,” without substance, as soon as it is created, cease to be 
that nothing having been constituted of matter a part of nothing. i 
previous to such act 535 This being so, | 1 nee enjoying the light of the Sub- 
might it not be sible for to create me- stantial Philosophy, regard material bodies as 
tallic and e out of a portion of his „ now e a portion of God's 
own actual substance without that substance being, ause they must have emanated from 
having been mutter previous to such act of cre- him in the first place, and hence, in worshiping 
j lap Ged. (Dr cine ces Cie e, 
and point fa e r’s mai . i , w e Pantheist, 
But this is not all. Dr. Stone and others at least so far that if metallic and mineral bodies 
of like faith have urged against us, that if we came originally from the exterior and imma- 
bammer a piece of rock to break it, we neces- terial substance of the Deity, then God must 
sarily hammer the Deity, according to Substan- really now be constituted partly of metals and 
tialism, because the rock was originally formed minerals. and consequently that in worshiping 
JJV 
ering ec , however, tha 
he is necessarily hammering and breaking a the cautious and considerate doctor now sees 
piece of nothing. because the rock was origi- that if it is clearly possible for God to create 
nally created out of nothing? Does he believe metals and minerals out of immaterial nothing, 
that all material bodies of necessity remain im- | as his faith teaches, it ought to be more than 
material nothiny because they were originally possible for him to create the same material 
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bodies out of an immaterial something; and that 
if such creation of metals and minerals out of 
nothing does not necessarily imply their remain- 
ing any part of nothing after creatiou, then 
their creation out of God’s immaterial substance 
does not necessarily imply their remaining any 

rt of such substance or any part of God after 

aving been created. 

Hence, the doctor may at once dismiss his 
fears about being required to worsbip a me- 
tallic or mineral God,” should he be initiated 
into the Cburch of Substantialism. We have 
no such a Hardshell” confession of faith as 
that. We will guarantee to stand between him 
and all harm as against such pautheistic idola- 
try. We will teach him, after he shall make 
the good confession before many witnesses by 
acknowledging our position frankly in THE Mi- 
CROCOSM, that God was the primordial, self- 
existent and only entity in the universe prior 
to the commencement of creation, and without 
anything else, or any nothing else, except 
his own substantial being, outof which to form 
the universe of animate and inanimate—mate- 
rial and immaterial—entities that were to fill it. 

When the doctor shall come to understand 
the Substantial Philosophy better. he will learn 
that it does not tolerate or allow of a belief iu 
any competitor of the Deity from eternity —not 
even nothing--out of which material substances 
could possibly be made, as does the creed to 
whicb he now subscribes. Surely if nothing is 
sufficiently real to be changed by any possi- 
bility iuto matter, and if this nothing from 
eternity constituted no part of God’s self- 
existent being, then the nothing ad- 
vocates must believe in a serious and 
bona fide self-existing competitor of the De- 
ity from eternity. There is no escape from 
this. But we will try to teach the doctor, 
as soon as he shall accept the new pbilosophy. 
that no possible competitor or existence, or 
even non-existence, out of which anything 
could be created, can be tolerated as an article 
of faith in the creed of Substantialism. We 
will teach him that this infiuite, omnipotent, 
omniscent and omnipresent Deity. who was 
without a competitive or rival existence of any 
kind or character, could no more create such a 
rival, or tolerate its competitive existence, to 
usurp his authority or divide his glory, than be 
could create something out of nothing. And 
hence, as our venerable brother will learn 
when he shail come to sit under the droppings 
of the substantial sanctuary, the doctrine of 
the eternity of matter. or the eternity of any- 
thing except God is a purely materialistic and 
pantheistic fatlacy, which is rationally ex- 
plained away alone by the theory of the crea. 
tion of matter out of God’s exterior but im- 
material being. which the Substantial Phi- 
losophy was the,first to enunciate, elaborate and 
make harinonious. 

We do not need to account for the origin of 
substance, therefore, any more than to account 
for the origin of God. Something substantial 
had to exist from eternity without an origin, 
and, consequently, something that was self-ex- 
istent, since it is just as inconceivable that 
substance could originate itself as that some- 
thing could be originated out of nothing. To 
deny that God was a self-existent substance 
would be to make him nothing, and thus ab- 
solutely to deny his existence; but as the 
doctor believes that God from all eternity was 
‘substance, or substantial, be has only to believe 
that the being or essence of God embraced, 


prior to the creation of matter. all the substance 
there was in the universe, and of whatever 
grade, without matter having yet come into 
existence, and as soon as he grasps this con- 
sistent proposition, be will have taken the 
initial lesson in this important department of 
Substantialism. 

In the next stage of this new dispensation of 
the Substantial Philosophy Dr. Stone will have 
to learn that from all eternity the body. so to 
speak—the exterior substance —of the Deity 
was constituted of the sutstantial but imma- 
terial force- elements of nature. out of which 
all the present manifestations or forms of force 
emanate, and that these less refined substantial 
portions of God's immaterial essence were em- 
ploved in the work of creation. and out of 
which he synthetized the material elements, 
such as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen. carbon. 
etc., and from which, by processes of inscruta- 
ble chemistry. known at present only to God, 
were condensed along differeut lines of cou- 
centration, the very gold, platinum, mer- 
curv. lead, copper, iron, rock,” etc., which the 
doctor mistakenly supposed still to constitute a 
portion of God's being, according to Substantial- 
ism, 

When Dr. Stone shall have also learned this 
lesson from the Substantial catechism of the 
new philosophy, he will be invited to come up 
higher. where he will take the next beautiful 
degree in the Free Masonry of Heaven’s sub- 
stantial arcana, namely, that after these grosser 
creations of the material universe had taken 
place. the syntbetizing process was carried to 
the vital and mental powers of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and which received their 
entitative forces from out the lower vital and» 
mental grade of elements constituting God's 
being: and that finally when the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual faculties and powers of 
men and angels had to be provided for, they 
were svuthetized by a less radical change and 
by a more direct process from the higher ele- 
ments of God’s mental and spiritual nature, 
being breathed into their nostrils by the Deity 
himself, as their own menta) and spiritual 
breath of li: e. 

We have thus, in all candor and sincerity, 
endeavored to give Dr. Stone the light which 
he says he is seeking, and thereby to lead him, 
step by step, through the gates into the city. 
We have endeavored clearly to show him that 
ov the same principles of reason and logic by 
which“ ese ie and mineral bodies could be 
created out of nothing, without that nothing 
having been previously constituted of matter 
just precisely so could metal and inine 

dies have been created out of Gud’s substan- 
tial essence without that essence having pre- 
viously, or at the time of creation. been a ma- 
terial substance. And while Substantialism 
thus consistentiv shows that material bodies 
are no more now necessarily a part of God’s 
immaterial being than they are now necessarily 
a part of immaterial * nothing,” according to 
Dr. Stone’s view. it parts company forever with 
the nothing -theory of creation, by believing 
it more rational, cobsistent. and easy, even for 
iufinite power and wisdom to create matter out 
of something tban out of nothing, especially 
when there was no necessity for using noth- 
ing” as a manufacturing material, universal 
space being filled with God’s substantial being. 

We cannot, therefore, believe that Substan- 
tialism is dangerously heretical to the most or- 
thodox mind, for including the doctrine that 
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certain physical and inconceivable things are 
impossible with God in the very nature of 
things, particularly when the Scriptures teach 
the moral impossibility for God to lie, a thing 
that is entirely conceivable as a physical act. 

Thus daes the new philosophy aim to adopt the 
more rational view of any and every problem 
which comes under its investigation, while it 
calls upon such intellectual giants and eccom- 
lished acholars as the Rev. Prof. M. Stone. D.D., 
to abandon their improbable views of science, 
philosophy, and religion. and enlist at once in 
the interests of a dispensation of advancing 
thought which we most conscientiously believe, 
with some of tbe best minds in this country, 
is destined sooner or later to regenerate the 
world. and at the same time to form a sub- 
stantial basis for Christian union and practical 
Christian co-operation. 


—ů—— —— — 


NEWTON’S GREAT FORMULA-THE RELA- 
TION OF DENSITY TO ELASTICITY. 


(Concluded from last month, page 845.) 


Thus does every turn of the scientific vise 
tend more and more to squeeze the breath of 
life out of this basic principle of the wave- 
theory. since the most sanguine advocate of 
undulatory acoustics, if pinned right down to 
it, would admit the current theory of sound to 
be totally false if this law of the relation of 
density to elasticity, as formulated by Newton, 
were shown.to be incorrect. Yet Newton hiin- 
self absolutely proved it to be incorrect by 
showing that, according to the known density 
and elasticity of the air, sound sbould travel 
with 174 feet a second less velocity than is 
actually observed at a given temperature! 
Tyndall admits the fact of this enormous dis- 
crepancy (‘‘ Lectures on Sound,” p. 27), and so 
do all writers on acoustics. 

Newton, after admitting it, tried to explain 
it by supposing the air- particles to be solid, and 
that through these solid particles the pulse 
passes instantaneously. while its entire time of 
travel is consumed in passing th: ough the vacant 
spaces between the solid particles! Reader, this 
is no slander upon that great philosopher, as the 
* Principia” willshow, page 868, But so unsatis- 
factory, not to say trivial, was Newton’s at- 
tempted explanation of the discrepancy, which 
had so signally proved his formula of density and 
elasticity to þe false. that all scientists of his 
tıme and subsequently had to suppress their 
feelings of ridicule when referring to it. Final. 
ly, Laplace, evidently mortified at Newton’s 
fiasco, seriously attacked this discrepancy of 
174 feet per second between the observed and 
calculated velocity of sound, and, as if to trav- 
esty Newton’s laughable explanation, supposed 
that the sound-pulse, in passing through tbe 
air, generated heat. by pressing its particles 
together. sufficient to augment the elasticity 
of the air one-sixth over its normal elasticity, 
thus to add the lacking one-sixth, or 174 feet to 
the velocity of sound, and in this way to make 
it agree both with the formula and with observa- 
tion! Strange as it must seem to any thoughtful 
atudent, this childish solution, as the merest 
makeshift for a scientific explanation, has been 
adopted into the text-books on sound as now 
taught in all the schools. Tyndall and Maser 
have both indorsed it and incorporated it into 
their books as an established part of the sound- 
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theors, rather than to take Newton at his word 
is formula was a self-demonstrated fal- 
lacy by just 174 feet a second, and that there- 
fore the whole theory based upon it must neces- 
sarily be false. Why in the name of reason 
could not Laplace and Tyndall and Mayer see 
that no two sounds, even if the wave-theory be 
true. can produce exactly the same degree of 
condensation or amount of heat in the air, and 
consequently that no two sounds of different 
intensity can add the same amount of elasticity 
to the atmosphere by which to augment the 
velocity of sound? The amount of condensa- 
tion, avd consequent heat, the theory tells us, 
depends entirely on the loudness of the sound, 
which in turn depends upon the width of swing 
of the sounding body. and somewhat upon 
the number of swings produced in a second, 
upon which pitch also depends. Yet this solu- 
tion of Laplace requires all sounds to be of the 
very same extent and force of swing in order 
to add just one-sixth, or 174 feet a second. to 
their velocity, by the amount of heat they gen- 
erate and the amount of elasticity they add to 
the air, whether their condensations are as 
werful as those of a Krupp gun, or as tri- 
ing as those of a mosquito’s wing—whether 
the amplitude of swing is a quarter of an inch, 
or the sixty-four thousand millionth of an inch, 
as proved by Capt. Carter —whether sixteen or 
sixteen hundred of these condensations and 
discharges of heat (as in different pitches of 
tone) occur in the same second! 

This preposterous solution of Laplace, de- 
signed to help out the equally preposterous 
formula of Newton, on which the equally pre- 

terous wave-tbeory of sound could only 

ope to rest, if it lived at all. has at last been 
definitely put into figures by Prof. Mayer, 
of Hoboken, New Jersey, and the actual 
amount of rise in temperature of tbe air, caused 
by a given sound passing through it, has been 
calculated. all apparently as if to expose to still 
further ridicule both the formula of Newton 
and the solution of Laplace. He positively 
tells us (Article on Sound in Appletou's New 
American Encyclopedia”) that the note C, in 
passing through the air (and that, too, witbout 
any reference to its loudness and its consequent 
condensing and heating power!) raises the tem- 
rature of the condensed half of the air 

-679th above its ordinary temperature. alone 
by the mechanical force of thus squeezing 
the air-particles together. Yet this foremost 
physicist of America was so led astray by the 
blinding influence of an established theory of 
science that, in perpetrating these harmless 
looking figures, he unwittingly attributed toa 
stridulating insect, which fills four cubic miles 
of air with its *‘condensations and rarefac- 
tions,” a mechanical squeezing power on the 
mass of air permeated Oy its sound, of more 
than 5.000,000.000 tons’ This calculation can 
be easily made and verified by a beginner in 
mathematics, as may be seen carried out in 
detail in the ‘‘Problem of Human Life,” at 
page 188 and onward. 

s the “condensed half” of each wave, ac- 
cording to Prof. Mayer, is thus heated, while 
the other balf of each wave is equally cooled, 
by rarefaction (see Appleton’s Encyclopedia), it 
would of course only require two locusts of the 
same size and pitch of tone to stridulate half a 
wave-length apart (so that the condensations 
from one insect night fall into the rarefactions 
of the other) to heat the entire atmosphere 
1-679th; while four similar locusts would de 
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monstrablv double this temperature of the whole 
al mosphere thus permeated; and hence it fol- 
lows that 1358 locusts. one-half of them stridu- 
lating half a wave-length from the other half. 
would actually raise the summer temperature 
of 90° to 180°F. Nothing in science cav be 
clearer than this. Will Professors Mayer, Rood. 
and Stevens, therefore, be kind enough to figure 
out, by their mathematical formulas of undu- 
latory acoustics, ani let us know just how 
many able-bodied locusts it would take, accord- 
ing to the solution of Laplace, to set the woods 
on fire? We want this information for THE 
MICROCOSM, as several of.our rural] subscribers 
are writing to us this summer complaining 
about these seventeen-vear locusts. 

Such is a fair specimen of the prodigious 
absurdities involved in this formula of density 
and elasticity, gravely laid down in Newtons 
„Principia,“ exposed and overturned by New- 
ton himself, made a laughing-stock by his at- 
tempted explanation of solid air-particles, 
wade still more ridiculous by Laplace’s at- 
tempted solution of heat and increased elas- 
ticity, and finally laughed out of countenance 
by Prof. Mayers self-stultifying figures, 
giving the exact rise in temperature by 
a certain sound. Indeed, so thoroughly 
pitiable is this whole effort to make the 
wave-theory appear consistent, that when 

ou ask its ablest defenders about the 

eat solution of Laplace. and how it is that 
all manner of sounds happen to add just one- 
sixth to the air's elasticity, they are reminded 
that just then they have an urgent engage- 
ment (significantly looking at their watch). and 
have no time to talk further! When Dr. Mott 
recently put this knotty question to the able 
professor and critic with whom he was corre- 
sponding, he replied: ‘* That is one of the weak 
points of the wave-theory of sound. 1 have 
never been satisfied with that heat notion; and 
my impression is, that acousticians will have 
to find some better explanation of the facts 
than that!” This is surprisingly frank, and 
deserves a long mark of credit. But why wait 
any longer for another explanation, since the 
_** heat” solution and tbe solid particles have to 
be abandoned ? 
vain during two hundred years for a rational 
solution, after Newton bad demonstrate! the 
formula of density and elasticity, on which the 
wave theory exists. to be radically false, and to 
contradict all observation, why not, as the sim- 
plest method of cutting the Gordian kuot, 
abandon the theory itself. and instead of still 
waiting and searching for new explanations 
(after the two most probable ones bad failed) 
by which to overcome demonstrated facts, try 
to find a new theory that requires no such 
puerile and contradictory formulas and solu. 
tions? May we not be permitted modestly to 
suggest the Substantial Philosophy? 

We have thus presented our argument 
against the foundation principle and mathe- 
matical formula upon which the present 
theory of acoustics rests. We therefore re- 
peat our question. as put in the May MICRO- 
COSM. since sound cannot possibly go through 
water, at the velocity observed, by elastic 
pulses, it being only 1-10,000th as elastic as air, 
and 1300 times as dense; and since sound can- 
not possibly go through air by elastic puise, 
Newton himself having overturned the law of 
density and elasticity, on which the pulse- 
theory rests, by 174 feet a second, why should 
there be any further objection to the substan- 


If acousticians have hunted in- 
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tial nature of sound as one of the recognized 


physical forces, since sound, according to the 
Substantial Philosophy, requires no formula of 
elasticity, or density, or compressibility or 
mobility, or fusibility, or combustibility, or 
anything else, to determine its velocity of 
travel any more than it requires such formula 
for determining the travel of the substantial 
currents of electricity through various bodies? 
Scientists may just as well commence prepar- 
ing the winding-sheets for their favorite theory 
of wave - motion. for quibble about it as they 
will, and agonize over it as they may, this 
elasticity-and-density formula of Newton bas 
been its death. 


— . — 


THE TEX T-BOOK ON SOUND. 


Much inguiry is received at this office con- 
cerning the above-named book—when it will be 
1eady, etc. A word of explanation is therefore 
needed. 

When Dr. Mott joined the substantial crusade 
of THE MICROCOSM against the wave-theory, it 
developed a new epoch in the controversy, as it 
had been regularly progressing in these pages 
for more than three years. His high standing 
as a scientist, and hie favorable position as a 
member of prominent scientific societies and 
associations, at once called the attention of 
leading professors to the new departure in nat- 
ural philosophy. with various suggestions and 
criticisms of a bigher order than any that bad 
been previously presented. These new criti- 
cisms and difficulties urged against our argur 
ments, especially on the sound question, it be- 
came necessary to investigate and answer, and 
this involved. both on the part of Dr. Mott and 
ourself, a reconsideration of some of the posi- 
tions previously taken, a lopping off of sume 
weak urguments, and the more complete fort- 
ifving of our invincible positions, in order that 
the very gates of hell should not be able to pre- 
vail either against Substantialism or in defense 
of the wave-tbeory. 

As the new difficulties were being critically 
examined into, and the principles and phe- 
nomena involved in the various objections so 
explained as to harmonize these solutions and 
the Substantial Philosophy, it is but frank and 
honest to state that many discussions of these 
same matters in the Problem of Human 
Life,” and even in the earlier issues of tbis 
magazine, were necessarily found to be defect- 
ive, aud in some instances actually erroneous, 
the writer at that oy date vot having the 
mental instigation of these sharp, critical ob- 
jections to spur bim into the close analytical 
thought required for such fine work. hat 
else was there to have been expected under the 
circumstances? The whole matter of assum- 
ing the forces of nature to be substantial 
entities instead of modes of motion. and es- 
pecially of calling in question the trutb of 
the accepted theory of sound as the key 
to the Substantial Philosophy, was entirely 
new to science, not a syllable having been writ- 
ten previously in that direction, and the origi- 
nator of this revolutionary departure had not, 
therefore, the sligbtest aid in his radical work 
by such experiences and investigations on the 
part of others. That errors, therefore, should 
not have crept into those earlier voluminous 
discussions of so novel a subject, when no 
special spurs for close watchfulness had yet 
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been sprung upon it, would have been a subject volume (at page 818) completely annihilates 


for marvel. We are only glad and thankful, 


that theory and of itself demonstrates sound to 


iu retrospecting the work accomplished, that so | be a substantial force, even if there were not an- 


few of those earlier positions and calculations 
require now to be modified, while the funda- 
mental arguments, upon which the entire super- 


other consideration opposed to it. We refer to 
that argument here, and thus emphasize it 
again, as the fourth volume closes, because we 


structure of Substantialism is based, stand un- | simply know that it has silenced the batteries 
affected except to be actually strengthened and | of wave-theorists forever, and they know it also 
made the more harmonious by the correction wherever they can be induced to read it. All. 
of such oversights as referred to. We thus therefore, that anv Substantialist need to do in 
particularly call attention to this matter at the the future, to shut the mouths of gainsayers 
close of Volume IV., that future investigators on the sound controversy, is to place that ar- 
may be apprised of the true reason for avy real gument before them. 
or apparent discrepancies, though they in no! The text-book, when it shall appear, will of 
way affect the principles of Substantialism as course contain the above-named argument, 
now formulated. with ap elaborate consideration of the air-pulse 
The reinvestigations of these early discus phenomena. on which that tuning-fork and 
sions and conclusions thus made necessary by , locust position rests its invincible claims. The 
new discoveries, criticisms, and objections, ; text-book would have béen seriously incom- 
have necessarily involved a delay in attempting plete had it been issued before that argument 
to put together a suitable text-book on physics, against the wave-theory had been reached, and 
including sound and other related theories of which seeped to take just so long before it 
ecience, as it was important. in the highest de- could culminate, simple and self-evident, as it 
gree, that such a work should be as thorough is after it is once presented. It was so with 
as possible, with nothing after its publication | the ** Finishing Demonstration“ (vol. 8, pages 
to be taken back or modified if it could be ; 90-154), showing the almost infinitely slow 
avoided. In deciding upon this delay Dr. Mott motion of the prong or string, while still 
is in complete accord with our own views. ‘sounding. These crushing arguments, it 
The new points and difficulties on the sound seems, were not to be reached, with all 
question, and on various analogous matters our years of 5 study and discussion, till 
pertaining to the nature of force in its bearing the crisis had arrived in the controversy when 
upon the Substantial Philosophy generallx, they became absolutely necessary to meet a 
which have been thus sprung and mutually dis- given want. Call us an enthusiast, a religious 
cussed since Dr. Mott's invaluable accession to | fanatic, or what you please, we believe us firmly 
the cause, have been of untold advantage in the as we do in the existence of a God that there 
future successful prosecution of this warfare. , has been the hand of Providence plainly visible 
Wecannot speak in too strong terms of the value in this entire controversy by which the Sub- 
which Dr. Mott's services directly aud indirectly | stantial Philosophy has thus been finally estab- 
have been to the regenerating work of Sub- lished beyond the power of man to overturn. 
stantialism. We can also say in truth that the| Let its friends therefore rejoice. its opposers 
new difficulties and critical objections which: take warning, and God have all the praise. 
the doctor’s accession has instigated on the | Other matters, still, are gradually developing 
part of eminent scientists, have only confirmed of equal importance to the discoveries named, 
us in the absolute correctness of our original and which will find a place in the coming text- 
attack upon the current sound-theory, as the| book. Many of them will be as much needed, 
key to the Substantial Philosophy, and Dr. no doubt, for its perfection and usefulness as 
Mott fully agrees with us in this conclusion. | are the arguments already reached. Let our 
The vain attempts of the most distinguished | readers possess their souls in patience, and as 
living physicists to defend and explain tbe soon as the work is ready due notice will appear 
contradictory and impossible teachings in the, in this magazine. 
old theory, and with whom Dr. Mott has been 
in extensive correspondence, but add strength 
to our joint convictions that the case is already 
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utterly hopeless for wave-theorists. Among 
these eminent physicists may be named es- 
pecially Prof. Stokes, F. R. S.. who now fills the 


END OF VOLUME FOUR. 


Another Microcosmic year has joined tbe 
Our editorial 


very chair occupied by Sir Isaac Newton in Cam- three that have preceded it. 
bridge University 200 years ago, and who is now | efforts during the volame now closed, though 
generally considered the ablest living mathema- | not by any means perfect either in manner or 
tician and physical investigator in Great Brit- results, have been satisfactory even to ourself, 
ain. His letters to Dr. Mott evince the most as severely as we are inclined to criticise 
complete helplessness ever witnessed in bis at- every article we write. In retrospecting the 
tempts to grapple with the objections we have various arguments in defense of the funda- 
urged against the wave-theory; his replies, in mental principles of the Substantial Philosophy 
fact, running into such confusion of ideas as to | which have been presented in this volume by 
render them at times almost unintelligible. This, our contributors as well as from our own pen, 
however, is but an example of the learned we believe the work bas been progressively and 
failures on the part of other scientists who have | invincibly done, that its effects will reach into 
in like manner essayed to defend the wave- the ages to come, and that it will there furnish 
theory against the assaults of Substantialism, young investigators with the weapons of 
showing conclusively that the new philosophy ; offense and defense by which Substantialism 
has nothing to fear in the future from the may successfully challenge and meet every 

eatest opposing minds the world can pro- foe. 

uce. Dr. Mott unhesitatingly declares that; Many of the subjects discussed in the various 
the single argument against the current theory numbers of this volume have no doubt, and nec- 
of acoustics, which we presented on ‘The essarily, been too abstruse for some of our 
Stridulating Jocust in the July number of this readers, especially those who have not been 
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accustomed to critical scientific investigations; 
but as the foundations of the Substantial Phi- 
losophy are laid and had to be laid deep in the 
principles of physical science, it became an ab- 
solute necessity, in demonstrating the substan- 
tial nature of all force, including sound-force, 
light-force, heat-force, etc., regarded by mod- 
ern science as but various modes of motion of 
material particles, to follow these theories of 
motion into their occult recesses and obscure 
hiding-places, and by analyzing the most in- 
tricate phases of the various questions involved, 
leave no possible loophole for their future es- 
cape. We are entirely satisfied to leave this 
volume substantially as it pow is in the hands 
of its readers as the permanent record of our 
fourth journalistic campaign, believing, im- 
perfect as it is, if it is carefully studied that 
no well-informed Substantialist need come out 
second best in a contest with materialistic 
atheism. 

The future of the Substantial! Philosophy, as 
a system of scientific and religious truth, being 
thus reasonably assured, it remains for its 
friends and advocates to lose nu opportunity to 
strengthen the grand edifice by every possible ad- 
ditional fact and argument that can be drawn 
from science and religion, and to ornament the 
structure itself as well as beautify its surround - 
ings with every embellishing analogy that nat- 
ure, art, science, literature, and religion can 
furnish, till the world shall acknowledge its 
inimitable grandeur and the church shall ac- 
cept its excellent aid as a boon sent down from 
heaven. 

To this end the fifth volume of. THE McRo- 
cosm will commence immediately (the first 
number to issue October Ist), under the pro- 
prietorship aud energetic management of 
young men who are not only ardent Substan- 
tialists aud very capable journalists and busi- 
ness men. but who have gone into this work 
with sufficient enthusiasm to cause them to set 
apart their lives to its ennobling mission. 
They ask and deserve the support of every 
reader who has taken the previous volumes of 
this magazine, and they deserve the encourage- 
ment of tens of thousands of other names on 
their subscription lists, and will no doubt re- 
ceive them, as the new volume progresses and 
proves itself worthy of support. 

By reference to the prospectus printed on the 
second page of cover, the terms of the new and 
enlarged volume will be there seen. It will 
cost about twice as much to furnish it as the 
present volume has cost, and it will therefore be 
the cheapest periodical at its price ($2 a year) 
pow published. Dr. Mott, the managing 
editor, will give bis best efforts to make it a 
literary and scientific success. as he expects to 
grow up with it journalistically, and be identi- 
fied with its destiny for life. 

Our own disposition toward THE MICROCOSM 


enthusiastically enlisted for the coming cam- 
paign, at least so far as we have heard from 
them: and with the experience and substantial 
training they baye enjoyed in the past in con- 
tending for the faith once delivered to Substan 
tialists. there can be no fears but their blows 
for progressive and agyressive truth will be 
even more telling during the coming volume 
than ever before. 

Let every reader of this volume, therefore, 
whose eve has caught a glimpse of this closing 
appeal, and before he shall lay away this 12th 
number of volume four, take $2 from his pocket 
and inclose it in a registered letter, or, if con- 
venient, buy a bank draft or P. O. Money Or- 
der. and send it to THE MICROCOSM PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 28 Park Row. New York. If he has 
not $2 to spare, let him send $1 for six months’ 
subscription. Or, what is still better. let him 
get five friends to subscribe for the year, 
inclosing the $10, and receive the entire 
fifth volume free as a premium. When 
it is a fact, as we can show from scores of 
letters, that single articles have frequently 
been valued as worth many times the 
year’s subscription, what must the value of the 
entire fifth volume be, with its 576 pages. 
packed with the most important general infor- 
mation? Let every reader answer this question 
for himself, and then act accordingly. 


— 


SUBSTANTIALISM TAKING SHAPE—A NEW 
UNIVERSITY PROPOSED. 


We are glad to be able to inform our readers, 
in this closing number of Volume IV., that a 
movement has already been started for crysta- 
lizing and centralizing the Substantial Philoso- 

hy, in the form of a new university, to be 
based on the recent departures in science as 
taught in these volumes. and to be located at 
oo suitable place, preferably near New York 

ity. 

The idea of a university, to be founded upon 
the basis of Substantialism, is not by any means 
an idea of our own conception or suggestion. 
It originated in the mind of one of the stanch- 
est friends of the new philosophy in the United 
States, and one of the most experienced educa- 
tors and able orgauizers of educational institu- 
tions anywhere to be fouod. 

This gentleman does not hesitate in declaring 
his conviction that the revolutionary discover- 
ies in science, involved in the Substantial Phi- 
losophy and unfolded in this magazine, afford a 
more appropriate and solid foundation for a 
great institution of learning tban has ever be- 
fore been presented to the world; and he be- 
lieves that all that will be needed to concen- 
trate the working elements of a very successful 
university around these radical departures 


is so well understood that it requires no pledge from the beaten paths of science, will be the 


whatever as to the aid we propose to render in 
sustaining and building up the Organ of the 
Substantial Philosophy.“ Our very life is wrap- 
ped upin the pages of this magazine. so inti- 
mately and sacredly has every fiber cf our being 
been identified with its destiny since its first in- 
ception four vears ago. It shall not, and must 
not. slacken in its onward progress for enlight- 
ening. blessing and elevating mankind, if any 
effort of ours can add to its successful career. 
Qur contributors who have so nobly wielded 
the battle-ax of Substantialism during the 
four previous volumes have cheerfully and 


active and energetic co-operation of the friends 
of Substantinlism throughout the world. 

He holds that the establishment of a perma- 
nent seat of learning upon a mere money ap- 
propriation donated by some milliouaire, as so 
often done, and however advantageous such 
appropriations may be, bears no sort of com- 
parison, for future promise and hope, to such a 
grand intellectual and educational basis as the 
Substantial Philosophy must of necessity con- 
stitute; and he does not doubt that, should a 
well-planned university be properly inaugu- 
rated, even though it should start on the most 
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modest and unpretentious scale, it would at 
once tend to inspire a degree of enthusiasm on 
the part of Substantialists thro ighout the 
country which would surely tell in the way of 
material aid from the wealthy, and, bv enlist- 
ing thesympathies of all classes of independent 
thinkers, must soon insure its growth to mag- 
niticent proportions. 

Once let tbe principles of Substantialism, as 
they bear upon the living questions of scicnce, 
philosophy, and religion, be fairly rooted and 
grounded in such a centralized form as here 
proposed, and he claims that young men from 
the various colleges, who have become discon- 
tented, if not totally dissatisfied, with the 
theoretical modes of motion every where taught 
for science, would soon catch the distant scent 
of something more like enduring substance 
here to be systematically taught, and would 
flock to the educational shelter of the new uni- 
versity from all points of the compass like in- 
tellectual doves to the windows of a philosoph- 
ical ark of safety. 

Efficient materials for the professorships of 
such an institution, men of ripe scholarship 
and of broad experience in educational work, 
and of already earnest convictions fur the great 
truths and principles of the Substantial Philos- 
ophy, could, he believes, be summoned, at the 
beating of a drum, from the various other 
schools nud colleges, and even at moderate pay 
at the start, more than enough to fill effectively 
the chairs of a score of such universities—men 
who, with the weapons of their scientific war- 
fare already forged to their hands, could com- 
mand and enforce the unconditional surrender 
of opposing professors, should any such be 
found, ip other colleges. 

Such a revolutionary start in*organized edu- 
cational work as here foreshowed, would soon 
spread the news of the Substantial University. 
he believes, to other schools far and near, and 
thus exert such an influence over them as soon 
to convince their managements that within the 
broad curriculum of university and college 
education there was at last found something 
more enduring and substantial to teach young 
men for science, philosophy, and religion than 
the mere vibratory motion of material molecules; 
and so thoroughly does he believe in the re- 
generating power of the new philosophy over the 
minds and souls of all who come under its in- 
fluence, that withia a few short years, or dec- 
ades at most, be does not think there would 
be found a single college or university in this 
or any other civilized country where the basic 
elements of the Substantial Philosopliy would 
not be substantially inculcated. 

Now the question is, and it is one whicb 
comes home to every substantialist, can such 
an institution of true, progressive learning be 
established and supported? The originator of 
the idea of such a university (whose name, 
with tbe full meed of honor, will appear in 
due time) believes firmly that it can be done, 
and that no practical or serious difficulty lies 
in its way. And after giving the most careful 
consideration to his reasons for thus believing, 
as set forth in elaborate private correspond- 
ence. we do not hesitate in fully sharing his 
convictions. 

It is therefore with no small degree of pleas- 
ure that we throw out these preliminary hints 
concerning the proposed university, in order 
to elicit the views of the friends of Substantial- 
ism pro and con, if there shall be any con, and 
thus prepare the way for more definite action 
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in the near future, should the enterprise finally 
meet with general favor among substantia lists. 

We may also add that, having personally 
presented the details of the project to a dozen or 
more of the earnest friends of Substantialism, 
in whose business judgment we have the fullest 
confidence, tbere was not one of them but 
heartily approved of the proposed university, 
believing it to be the only proper and legitimate 
way of domiciling and centralizing the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy in a veritable home of its 
own, as a preliminary step to exterding its 
beneficent influence throughout the world. 

We frankly confess that a very short time 
ago we had not the remotest thought of livivg 
to see any such movement as this placed on 
foot, and wecan but express our deep grati- 
tude at such unexpected progress of the Sub- 
stantial cause. And should it please the All- 
wise dis rof human events to allow of our 
sojourn here long enough to witness the dedi- 
cation of such an institution of learning to the 
cause of Substantialism, then, indeed, would 
our cup of happiness be full. May His provi- 
dence so dispose the hearts of the rich in this 
world's good things, that they may be inclined 
to render material aid in hastening this Sub- 
stantial year of jubilee, so devoutly to be 
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THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The Editor Honored with LL. D.” 


We take pleasure in calling the reader’s at- 
tention to the advertisement of the above- 
named University, to be found on the fourth 

age of the cover of THE MICcROCOSM. Aside 
rom the business and journalistic courtesy 
which prompts this notice, we are placed 
at the present writing under personal and 
very speciul obligation, and even gratitude, 
both to the Regents of the University and 
to its distinguished Chancellor, Dr. John 
Kost, from whom we have just received a 
letter informing us that by a unanimous 
vote they had recognized the editor of this 
magazine by conferring upon him the hon- 
orary title of LL. D.” he fact that this 
honor was a complete surprise. being unsolic- 
ited and wholly unlooked for, makes its recep- 
tion all the more pleasant to contemplate. not 
from any feelings of mere personal gratifica- 
tion. but from a sense of satisfaction in know- 
ing that the work we have been doing in the 
interests of science and religion is beginning to 
be recognized in this substantial and practical 
manner. 

To the Chancellor and the Board of Regents, 
both in their individual and associate capacity 
as representing the Florida State University, 
the editor hereby tenders not only his own 
gratitude, but that of every substantialist who 
reads THE Microcosm, for this distinguished 
mark of appreciation. We make the acknowl- 
edgment in this public manner that our 
numerous friends in Florida and throughout 
the South may make a note of it. 


PROF. HAND ON THE MOON. 

We are sorry that we have not room in this 
number of THE Microcosm for Prof. Hand's 
difficulties on our moon problem. He suggests 
what seems to be a serious objection to our 
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view, and which he presents in his usual 
unique manner. so as to make it the more im- 

ressive. We have written a reply to the ob- 
jection, and in doing so have shown his diffi. 
culty not only to favor our view, but actually 
to present the most crushing consideration 
against the old theory of the relation of the 
moon and earth to their common center of mo- 
tion that could be framed into language. It 
will appear in the next number, beiug the first 
of Volume V. 

— . — 


DEATH OF MR. OLMSTED. 


We are pained to record the death of the 
Rev. M. N. Olmsted, the author of the Walks 
and Words of Jesus,” of which our readers 
have purchased so many copies. He was a 
noble Christian man, and an example of an in- 
domitable Christian worker. He was seventy- 
three years old, and had been for some yeara 
retired as a superannuated Methodist minister, 
after having served forty years ia the active 
ministerial work of thatchurch. He has been 
a constant visitor at THE MICROCOSM office 
since its commencement, and never entered 
its sanctum but with a smile and a cheerful 
precios which were often calculated to lift a 
oad of care and sometimes sadness from the 
busy editor's heart. Indeed when we felt the 
saddest we longed the most for tbe light of his 
encouraging face and words to divert our 
thoughts from care and suggest some new 
ideas, of which he was always full, to relieve 
monotony. He died at his home in Mount Ver- 
non. N. Y., of overwork, during the extreme 
hot weather, on July 26, 1885, leaving an = ja 
widow, who has our deep sympathy, as well as 
that of the hundreds who knew her and her 
noble husband only to love tbem. 
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OUR ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFER A GREAT SU C- 
CESS. 


—— 


From last mont li.] 

Our readers have no doubt noticed that we 
are making the most unparalleled offer in valu- 
able books ever made to the reading community. 
We actually offer to give as a premium a com- 
plete set of Appleton’s New American Encyclo- 
pedia (second hand, but almost the same as 
new), sixteen large volumes, leather bound, 
which originally cost $96, to any person who 
will purchase for cash at retail price $50 worth 
of any of our books, including, if desired. sub- 
scriptions to THE MICROCOSM, volume IV., at 
. $1 each. Our books are: The Problem of 
Human Life,” cloth, $2; “ Walks and Words 
of Jesus,” cloth, 81: Pocket Webster's Dic- 
tionary,” cloth, 85 cents; ‘‘ Universalism 
Against Itself,” cloth, $1; first three volumes 
of MicrocosM, bound in cloth, $3; present (4th) 
volume, in numbers, $1. 

These sets of Encyclopedia, sent out to vari- 
ous parties, have given the greatest satisfaction, 
and are pronounced by the purchasers more 
than worth the $50, without counting the in- 
voice of our own publications. The sets we 
now have on hand are amung the finest we have 
ever sold. We will send the full set, sixteen 
volumes, if desired, C. O. D.. on receipt of an 
advance of $5, with the privilege of examining 
before paying the remaining 845. If taken out, 
we will immediately send the $50 worth of our 
5 by express, as may be selected, boxing 

ree. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to remind tbe 
judicious reader, who knows tbe paramount 
value of a first class Encyclopedia, that this is 
an opportunity which will never perhaps occur 
again. Such a set, of the best work of the kind 
published, would always be worth the full 
amount of the investment. should any necessity 
require its sacrifice. Ministers especially, who 
desire to keep abreast with the thought of the 
times, cannot afford to be witbout a good En 
cyclopediu in their libraries. 

P.S. We have also secured several sets of 
this Encyclopedia in half-morocco binding, 
verv fine, original cost $116, which we will sell 
at $50 cash, or will give free as a premium to 
any one who will purchase worth of our 
books as above conditioned. Owing to the 
change of proprietorship in THE MICROCOSM, 
subscriptions for the fifth volume cannot be in- 
cluded in the foregoing offers. Address Hall & 
Co., Publishers, 23 Park Row, New York. 

The following, from the Rev. Dr. McA. Pitt- 
man, as also from the Rev. S. Dimmick, speaks 
for itself: 

DARLINGTON, S. C. 


MESSRS. HALL & Co.,—I have just received 
the fifty copies of Walks and Words of Je- 
sus.” and the sixteen volumes of the Encyclo 

ia.” I am more than satisfied with the 

ks, and feel well paid for my labor. I 

would not take $50 for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” 

alone. You bare my thanks for your kindness. 
A. McA. PITTMAN. 


Mrssrs. HALL & Co:— 

The $50 worth of your valuable books have ar- 
rived. The sixteen Jeather-bound volumes of the 
Encyclopedia also came in good order, and I 
would not take $60 for the set. I told my people 
about your great offer in THE MICROCOsM, antl 
they at once urged me to go to work and secure 
the Encyclopedia for my library. They sub- 
scribed for your books and paid me in advance, 
so I could send the $50. Many thanks to the 
people on the Hydetown charge for their liber- 
ality. I feel sure if my brethren in the Erie 
Conference, as well as in others, knew of your 
offer, they would soon be at work on their vari- 
ous charges to secure this important accession 
to their libraries. Only think of it—a $96 set of 
Encyclopedia for nothing, except a little riding 
ubout among the people! Accept my sincere 
thanks for your kindness, 


S. DIMMICK, Pastor, 
Hydetown, Pa. 


ARTICLES LEFT OVER. 

We have many articles crowded over, which it 
was impossible to print in this number. Among 
them was the third article of Dr. Taft, on The 
World Saved Through a Natiou;” also articles 
from Rev. T. Nield, Rev. Joseph Smith, J. R. 
Hoffer, Esq.. Rev. Prof. Stephen Wood. I. 
Clay Kilny, Esq., Prof. La Fetra, Prof. I. N. 
Vail, Prof. J. R. Sutherland; a s-ries of articles 
from Jobn C. Duval, etc., etc. These willa 
pear as opportunity offers in the coming vol- 
ume. 

The first opening article in the new volume 
(next month), by special request of the publish- 
ers and Dr. Mott, will be from the pen of the 
editor in review of the distinguished Prof. 
Tait, of the University of Edinburgh. This 
article will be followed by a telling paper from 
the pen of Dr. Swander. 
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